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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION 


The  present  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  help  to 
the  student  of  English  etymology.  In  my  Etymological 
Dictionary,  the  numerous  examples  of  similar  letter-changes 
are  invariably  separated  from  each  other,  by  the  necessity  for 
adhering  to  the  alphabetical  order.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  re-arrange  the  results  so  as  to  shew  what  words  should  be 
under  con^deration  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  character  that  the  various  phonetic  laws  can 
be  properly  observed  and  tested.  ^ 

I  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  to  consider 
what  may  be  called  the  '  native  element '  of  our  language 
apart  from  the  Romance  or  imported  element.  Hence  I 
\txvt  purposely  excluded  all  words  of  French  origin  from  the ' 
present  investigation.  A  few  French  words  are  quoted  here 
and  there  by  way  of  illustradon,  but  no  inferences  are  here 
drawn  from  the  results  which  their  history  furnishes.  If  the 
present  volume  should  meet  with  approval,  I  propose  to 
issue  another  volume,  to  be  entitled  '  Second  Series,'  which 
will  deal  paiticularly,  and  almost  exclusively,  with  the  words 
which  have  been  imported  into  English  fitan  French,  as  well 
as  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  (except  Teutonic 
and  Celtic)  t^ler  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I  have,  however,  here  taken  into  consideration  such  Latin 
and  Greek  words  sa  found  their  way  into  Anglo-Saxon  (see 
Chap.  XXI);  and  have  been  carehil  to  include  words  from 
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Scandinavian  sources,  as  these  mostly  belong  to  an  early 
stage  of  the  language  (see  Chap.  XXIII).  I  have  also  con- 
sidered the  Celtic  element  of  the  language  {see  Chap.  XXII); 
as  well  as  the  words  which  have  been  borrowed,  at  various 
times,  from  Dutch  or  some  other  Low  German  source  (see 
Chap.  XXIV).  A  list  of  the  few  and  unimportant  words  of 
German  origin  is  also  included,  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
(see  Chap.  VI,  p.  8g) ;  so  that  all  the  Teutonic  sources  of 
otir  language  are  thus  accounted  for.  Whilst  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  book  is  the '  native  element '  of  our  very  composite 
language,  it  is  convenient  to  consider,  at  the  same  time,  all 
words  of  Teutonic  origin  (except  such  as  have  reached  us,  at 
second-hand,  through  the  French  or  some  other  Romance 
language),  as  well  as  the  words  of  Celtic  origin  and  such  as 
were  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period. 

The  exact  contents  of  the  book  may  best  be  learnt  from 
the  very  full '  Table  of  Contents '  which  follows  this  Preface. 
I  may  here  say,  briefly,  that  I  begin  with  a  very  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  language ;  and  give  an  explanation,  with 
specimens,  of  the  three  principal  Middle-EngUsh  dialects, 
corresponding  to  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  earliest 
period.  I  then  discuss  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  vowel-sounds, 
ptirposely  choosing  the  l&ng  vowels,  because  their  history  is 
more  clearly  marked  and  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
short  vowels.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  very  largely  I  have 
here  copied  from  Mr.  Sweet.  I  then  shew  that  Anglo-Saxon 
is  cc^nate  with  the  other  Teutonic  tongues,  and  explsun  what 
is  meant  by  this ;  and  further,  that  it  is  cognate  with  the 
other  Aryan  tongues,  and  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  also. 
Next  follows  a  discussion  of  Grimm's  Law,  which  is  stated, 
first  in  its  usual  form,  and  secondly  in  a  much  more  simple 
form,  obbuned  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  com- 
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paratively  unimpOTtent  sound-shiftings  peculiar  to  the  Old 
High  German.  The  consideration  necessarily  involves  die 
distinction  of  the  ^ttural  sounds  into  the  two  series  known 
as  'palatal'  and  'velar'  sounds;  a  point  which,  I  believe, 
nearly  all  English  works  on  English  etymology  commonly 
ignore.  I  have  here  received  much  assistance  from  Dr. 
Peile.  Next  follows  a  statement  of  Vemer's  Law,  with 
illustrations.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  account  of  vowel- 
gradation  and  of  vowel-mntation ;  both  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  student  of  English  etymology, 
yet  frequently  receiving  but  little  attention.  Chapters  XII 
and  XIII  deal  with  Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes,  of 
native  origin  only.  Chapter  XIV  deals  with  Adjectival, 
Adverbial,  and  Verbal  SufiSzes,  also  of  native  origin  only. 
Chapter  XV  explains  what  is  meant  by  an  Aryan  root,  and 
how  English  words  can  sometimes  be  traced  up  to  such  a 
root,  or  deduced  from  it.  Chapter  XVI  attempts  a  short 
sketch  of  a  highly  important  subject,  viz.  the  changes  that 
have  at  various  times  taken  place  in  English  speUing;  in 
order  to  enable  the  student  to  see  for  himself  that  Early  and 
Middle  English  spelling  was  intended  to  be  purely  phonetic, 
and  that  the  present  almost  universal  notion  of  spelling  words 
so  as  to  insinuate  their  etymology  (often  a  false  one)  is  of 
comparatively  modem  growth,  and  contradictory  to  the  true 
object  of  writing,  which  is  to  express  by  symbols  the  spoken 
words  themselves,  and  not  their  long-dead  originals.  This 
necessarily  leads  to  a  brief  account  of  the  phonetic  systems 
of  spelling  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet,  though  of 
course  the  true  student  will  consult  the  original  works  of 
these  two  masters  of  our  language.  In  Chapter  XVIII, 
I  give  an  account  of  tiie  various  Teutonic  consonants,  and 
trace  the  history  of  each  downwards  to  the  present  day, 
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which  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  that  avoids  end- 
less confusion;  it  also  renders  the  results,  after  a  UtUe  study, 
perfectly  easy  to  remember.  In  the  next  Chapter,  I  consider 
the  phonolt^  of  words  (chiefly  as  regards  the  consonants) 
more  fiilly,  and  shew  the  various  modes  by  which  their  forms 
suffer  change.  Chapter  XX  deals  with  'doublets,'  or  double 
forms  of  the  same  original  word,  and  with  words  formed  by 
composition.  A  list  of  compound  words  is  appended,  ex- 
plaining all  those,  of  common  occurrence,  of  which  the  origin 
has  been  obscured.  I  then  discuss,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  early  words  of  Latin  origin ;  words  of  Celtic  origin ; 
words  of  Scandian '  origin  (with  a  second  list  of  compound 
words  of  obscure  form);  and  words  which  maybe  of  Friesic 
origin  or  which  have  been  borrowed  from  Dutch  or  (con- 
tinental) Low  German.  The  last  chapter  treats,  veiy  briefly 
and  perhaps  inadequately,  of  die  important  effects  produced 
upon  the  sound  of  a  word  by  accent  and  emphasis. 

The  whole  volume  is  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  the 
works  of  others  and  from  results  obtained  in  my  own  Dic- 
tionary. I  trust  there  is  in  it  very  little  that  is  original ;  for 
it  is  better  to  follow  a  good  guide  than  to  go  astray.  Some 
experience  in  teaching  has  suggested  the  general  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  book,  which  cannot  be  said  to  follow 
any  particular  order;  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to 
conduce  to  clearness,  and  that,  if  the  chapters  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  the  whole  will  be  more  easily 
grasped  than  by  another  method.  Perhaps,  however,  Chap- 
ters XVIII-XX,  which  are  not  difBcult,  may  be  read,  with 
advantage,  immediately  after  Chapter  V.  The  exact  and 
rigid  order  prescribed  by  theory  is  seldom  best  suited  for  a 

>  SciadUa  U  jnst  m  good  a  word  u  the  long  and  clumsy  word 
Scandinarian ;  see  note  to  p.  454. 
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beginner ;  and  it  is  for  beginners  in  pfailoli^  that  I  have 
principally  written.  To  the  advanced  student  I  can  only 
apologise  for  handling  the  subject  at  all;  being  conscious 
that  he  will  find  some  unfortunate  slips  and  imperfections, 
which  I  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  been  better  trained,  or 
indeed,  trained  at  all.  It  is  well  known  how  completely  the 
study  of  the  EngUsh  language  was  formerly  ignored,  and  it 
is  painful  to  see  how  persistently  it  is  disregarded  (except  in 
rare  instances)  even  at  the  present  moment;  for  the  nodon 
prevails  that  it  does  not  pay. 

I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  books  which  I  have  found 
most  useful,  and  from  which  I  have  copied  more  or  less.  I 
also  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  tny  great  obligations  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  to  the  kind  and  friendly  assistance 
I  have  received,  chiefly  as  regards  Aryan  philology,  from 
Dr.  Peile,  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Professor  Rhys 
has  kindly  helped  me  in  the  chapter  upon  Celtic,  and  Mr. 
Magnusson  in  that  upon  Scandian ;  but  for  the  present  form 
of  those  chapters  I  am  solely  responsible.  I  have  also  received 
some  assistance  from  Prof.  Cowell  and  Mr.  Mayhew.  The 
Index  of  Words,  intended  to  make  the  book  useful  for  frequent 
reference,  is  my  own  work. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

(/  nuntivn  Ikt  tditimit  lokich  I  have  used;  they  are  not  always 
the  latetl.) 

Anglia:  ZiiUchrift  fUr  mgluche  Philologie.     Halle,  1878- 

r8S6. 
Bahhek,  K.  von  :   Die   Verbalabstracla  in  titn  germanischen 

Spracken.     Halle,  1880. 
Brvghann,  K.  :  Grundriss  dtr  vergkichmden  Grammalik  ier 
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indogermanischm  Spracken.     Ersler  Band.     Straasburg, 

1886. 
Douse,  T.  le  M. :  An  Inlroductim  to  tht  Gothic  0/  Ulfilas. 

London,  1886.   (This  admirable  book  appeared  too  late 

to  be  of  much  help.) 
Earlk,  J. :  Anglo-Saxon  Likraturt.    London  (S.  P.  C.  K.), 

1884- 
Ellis,  A.  J.:  Early  English  Prmuncialion.    Parts  I — III. 

London,  1869,  1870.     (The  tract  on  Glossic  is  pre- 
fixed to  Part  III ;  it  was  also  published  separately.) 
Pick,  A. :     Vergkichendes    Worlerhuch  der  indogermanischm 

Sprachen.     DriUe  Auflagt.     Gdttingen,  1874-6. 
Helfenstein,  J. :  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Teutonic 

Languages.    London,  1870. 
Koch,  C.  F.  :  Historische  GrammaUk  der  englischen  Sprache. 

3  vols.     Weimar,  1863  ;  and  Cassel,  1865-8. 
Kluge,  p.  :  Nominale  Slammiildutigslehre  der  altgermanischen 

DiaUcie.    Halle,  1886. 
Kluge,  F.  :  Etymologisches  WSrterbuch  der  dtutschen  Sprache. 

Strassburg,  1883. 
Loth,  J. :  Etymologische  angelsachsisch-englische  Grammatik. 

Elberfeld,  1870. 
Mabtzner,  Professor:  An  English  Grammar  ;  translated  by 

C.  J.  Grece,  LL.B.     3  vols.     London,  1874. 
Morris,  R.:  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  London, 

i8ja. 
Morris,  R.  :  Specimens  of  Early  English,  from  1150/0  1300. 

(Part  I.)    Oxford,  1885. 
Morris  and  Skeat  :  Specimens  of  Early  English,  from  1298 

lo  1393-    (Part  II.)    Oxford,  1873. 
MuLLlR,  F.  Max  :    JLectures  on   the  Science  of  Language. 

2  vols.    Eighth  edition.    London,  1875. 
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MUller,  Iwan  :  Handhuch  ier  Kloisischm  A  Iteriums-  Wisstn- 

ichaft.     Fflnfter  Halbband.     Nordlingen,  1886. 
Peilk,  J. :  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology.  Second 

edition.    London,  1872. 
Feile,  J.:  Primer  0/ Philology.     London,  1877. 
Rhxs,  J.:    Ltciuret  on   Welsh  Philology.     Second  edition. 

London,  1879. 
Satce,   a.    H.  :    Introduction   to   the   Science  of  Language. 

z  vols.     London,  1880. 
ScHADK,  0.:  Alideutsches  WSrterbuch;  Halle,  1872-82. 
SiEVESs,  E. :  An  Old  English  Grammar,  translated  by  A.  S. 

Cook.     Boston,  1885.    (A  most  usefnl  book.) 
Skeat,  W.  W.:  An  Etymological  Dictionary  0/  the  English 

Language.    Second  edition.     Osford,  1884.    (See  the 

list  of  Works  consulted  at  p.  xsv.) 
Seeat,  W.  W.  :   A   Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language.     Second  edition.     1885.     (See  the 

list  of  Dictionaries  at  p.  ni.) 
SkeaT,  W.  W.;  Specimens  of  English  Literature  ;  from  1394 

's  *579-     (Part  in.)     Oxford,  1879. 
Skeat,  W.  W.  :  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic.     Oxford, 

1882. 
Skkat,  W.  W.  :   The  Gospels  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  North- 
umbrian (and  Merciofi)  Versions,     4  vols.    Cambridge, 

r87i-i887. 
Strono,  H.  a.,  and  Meter,  K.  :  Outlines  of  a  History  of  the 

German  Language.    London,  1886. 
Sweet,  H.  :  A  Handbook  of  Phonetics.    Oxford,  1877. 
Sweet,  H.  ;   A  History  of  English  Sounds.     (Eng.  Dialect 

Socie^.)    London,  1874. 
SvxBT,  H. :    An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.      Fourth   edition. 

Oxford,  1884. 
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Sweet,  H.  :  Art  Icelandic  Primer.     Oxford,  1886. 

Sweet,  H.  :  The  Oldest  English  Texts.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  London, 

1885. 
Trench,  R.  C.  :  Englith  Past  and  Present.    Ninth  edition, 

1875.     And  On  the  Study  of  Words.     Tenth  edition, 

1861. 
Whitney,  W.  D.  :   Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 

Second  edition.    London,  1868. 
Wright,  T.  :    Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English    Vocabularies. 

Second  edition.    Edited  by  R.  P.  WOlcker.     a  vols. 

London,  1884. 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

A.S.— Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Wessex  or  Southern  dialect  of 
the  Oldest  English. 

M.E.— Middle  English;  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

E. — Modem  English. 

The  ordinary  grammatical  abbreviations,  such  as '  3.'  for 
'substantive,'  'v.'  for  *  verb,' will  be  readily  understood-;  as 
also  the  ordinary  abbreviations  for  languages,  such  as  '  Du.' 
for  '  Dutch,'  '  Skt.'  for  Sanskrit.     (See  Concise  Etym.  Diet.) 

The  following  signs  are  introduced  to  save  space : — 

<  is  to  be  read  as  'is  derived  from,'  or  'comes  from,'  or 
'i  a  later  form  than.'  (Compare  its  ordinary  algebraical 
meaning  of  '  is  less  than '). 

>  is  to  be  read  as  '  produces,'  or  '  becomes,'  or  '  is  the 
origin  of,'  or  '  is  an  earlier  form  than.'  (Compare  its 
usual  algebraical  meaning  of '  is  greater  than.') 

. .  is  the  symbol  of  mutation,  and  stands  for  the  words 
'  by  mutation.' 
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<  II  is  to  be  read  as  'is  derived  from  the  verbal  stem 
which  appears  in.' 

<  ..  11  is  to  be  read  as  'is  derived  by  mutation  from  ihe 
verbal  stem  which  appears  in.' 

*  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  that  it  is  an  original  theo- 
retical fonn,  evolved  by  known  principles  of  development. 

•/  ^gnifies  '  Aryan  root.' 

If  it  be  desired  to  know  to  which  conjugation  a  modern 
English  strong  verb  belongs,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult 
the  Index,  referring  to  pp.  161-167. 

*,*  I  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  writing  the 
theoretical  Teutonic  forms  of  words.  Thus  the  theoretical 
Teutonic  stem  of  £.  whole  is  given  sometimes  as  haila,  and 
sometimes  as  hailo.  The  former  really  represents  the 
original  Gothic  stem,  and  the  latter  the  original  Teutonic 
stem.  The  inconsistency  will  not  give  much  trouble,  now 
that  it  is  pointed  out. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 

The  A.  S.  so-called  accent  (as  in  the  case  oi£)  really  marks 
vowel-length ;  thus  A.  S.  <i  =  Lat.  5. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  long  vowels,  if,  i,  i,  6,  &,  is  given 
at  p.  52;  oiy,  at  p.  66;  oid,  at  p.  67  ;  of  A,  A,  at  p.  68;  of 
the  short  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  a,  at  p.  71 ;  and  of_j',at  p.  66. 
See  also  p.  301,  andconsult  Sweet's  A.  S.  Grammar  or  Primer. 

For  remarks  on  the  A.  S.  consonants,  see  pp.  299-302. 
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POSTSCRIPT   IN   THE  SECOND 
EDITION 


In  the  Second  Edition,  my  work  has  been  principall}' 
confined  to  making  such  corrections  as  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  many  more  which  have  occurred  to  myself. 
A  considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  the  endeavour  to 
insure  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy,  but  only  the  careful 
reader  will  find  much  difference.  The  results  of  such  toil 
are  not  veiy  visible. 

Substantially,  the  book  remains  the  same  in  form;  but, 
after  §  458, 1  have  added  a  few  sections  at  the  end  of  the 
book  in  the  hope  of  satisfying,  to  some  extent,  the  wishes  of 
those  who  have  asked  me  for  further  remarks  upon  short 
vowels,  in  addition  to  the  Note  at  p.  71. 

The  simplest  clue  to  our  changes  in  pronunciation  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  comparison  of  pp.  340,  341  with  pp.  336, 
337- 

I  have  introduced  the  symbol  '  A.F.'  to  denote  '  Anglo- 
French,'  i.  e.  the  Norman  dialect  of  French  as  developed  in 
England. 

This  symbol  is  commonly  used  in  the  '  Second  Series '  of 
the  present  work  (alluded  to  at  page  v  of  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Edidon),  which  was  published  in  1851,  and  concerns 
the  '  Foreign  Element '  of  our  langui^e. 

Caubridck, 
March  36,  1S91. 
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quoted,  i  2.  English  litenttore  and  the  English  Uagiuge. 
S  S.  VocabnUry  of  Modem  Engllsli.  {  i.  Compoule  natore 
Cf(  that  vocabulary 

Chapter  n. — The  Sources  op  thb  English  Language. 
f  6.  Necessity  of  obsemng  chronology.  {  6.  Atlditiona  to  the 
Vocabulary  of  the  English  laognage.  §  7.  Changes  in  the 
language  aie  ceaieless  but  silent.  {  8.  Sources  of  the  English 
Inngnage.  J  9.  Enumeration  of  these  sources.  Native  English  ; 
Celtic ;  Latin ;  Scandinavian ;  Dutch  ;  Greek  ;  Frcach  ;  Hebrew ; 
Arabic.  Modem  stage  of  the  language.  Additions  from  Spanish, 
lulian,  German,  Russian,  Turkish,  &c.  i  10.  The  Modem 
Period  begins  about  a.d.  1500.  Impottance  of  this  date  with 
regard  to  the  Vocabulary.  i  11.  Foreign  things  denoted  by 
foreign  words.  Examples  of  words  borrowed  from  Dutch, 
Gaelic,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Greek  ;  &c.  {  12.  Useful 
dates.  S  IS.  Historical  Survey ;  shewing  the  influence  of 
historical  events  apon  the  Engli^  language.  {  H.  The  same 
continued  during  the  Modem  Period  ....  i 

Chapter  in.— The  Native  Element;  Dialects  of  Middle 
English.  %  16.  Tests  for  distinguishing  native  English  words 
froui  borrowed  ones.  $  16.  The  passage  bora  Sliakespeare 
(formerly  quoted  at  p.  l)  examined.  S  17.  Changes  in  pro- 
nunciation much  greater  than  the  changes  in  our  spelling  seem 
to  indicate.  Necessity  for  examining  the  old  forms  of  words. 
i  18.  Variations  in  spelling  from  time  to  time.  Values  of  a,  e, 
i,  a,  and  »  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  {  19.  Middle-English 
Vowels.  Necessity  for  some  study  of  Chaucer.  {  20.  Chaucer's 
spelling.    The  Midland  Dialect.    Passage  from  the    Man  of 
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Lair's  Tale.  Remarln  upon  the  pronuDciatioD  of  the  words  in 
thi*  pasaage.  f  21.  The  vocabulary  of  the  words  in  the  same 
passage  considered;  prepncdeiance  of  native  English  words. 
I  22.  Changes  in  the  Bpelliog  of  words  in  the  same  passage. 
{  2S.  History  of  some  of  these  words,  \  21.  The  three  main 
Dialects;  Ncnthem,  Southern  aad  Midland.  \  26.  The 
Southern  Dialect  Passage  from  Trevisa's  translation  of 
Htgden's  Folyctironicon.  %  26.  The  same  in  modem  English  ; 
with  a  continuation.  {  27.  Interesting  information  found  in 
the  above  passage.  Peculiarities  of  the  Southem  Dialect. 
f  28.  The  Northern  Dialect.  Passage  from  Hampole's  Prick  of 
Conscience.  Pecnliaiilies  of  the  Northern  Dialect.  \  29.  The 
East-Midland  Dialect.  Passage  from  the  Handlyng  8fnne, 
written  by  Robert  of  Biunne.  Fecnliarilles  of  the  East-Midland 
IMaled.  Its  strong  resemblance  to  the  standard  literary  English. 
i  80.  Difference  between  East-Midland  and  West-Midland, 
Area  over  which  these  dialecti  eiteod  ....  I; 

Chapter  IV.— The  Native  Element  :  THE  OLDEST  DIALECTS. 
S  SI.  The  three  main  dialects  of  Middle-English  traced  further 
back.  They  appear  as  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  Wessex. 
'  Anglo-Saion'  includes  the  Wessei  dialect  only,  and  is  not 
co-extensive  with  'Old  English.'  {  S2.  Remains  of  the  Old 
Northumbrian  dialect.  Remains  of  the  Old  Mercian  dialect : 
and  of  the  Wessex  dialect.  f  SS.  Modem  literary  English 
derived  from  the  Old  Mercian  dialect.  Table  of  thirty-two 
'  English  words,  with  their  corresponding  Old  Mercian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  (or  Wessex)  forms.  §  34.  The  A, S. 'broken' 
vowels  not  found  in  modem  English,  nor  commonly  nsed  in  the 
Old  Mercian  dialect.  {  S6.  Chronology  of  A.  S.  writings  and 
mannscripts.  The  Lauderdale  MS.  of  .Elfted's  translation  of 
Orosinsolderthan  theCotton  MS.  of  tbesame.  {  S6.  Specimen 
of '  Anglo-Saxon,'  i.  e.  of  the  Wessei  dUlect ;  St.  Matt.  xiii.  3-8. 
{  S7.  Usefol  lessons  in  English  grammar,  etymology,  and 
pronunciatioD  to  be  learnt  from  the  above  extract  4 

CHAPTEm  v.— English  Long  Vowels.  %  18.  Change  of  pro- 
nunciation of  the  A.  S.  if  in  sX  to  the  modem  English  »e  in 
aeoth.  The  same  change  exemplified  in  other  words.  %  89. 
General  shifting  of  vowel-sounds.  The  A..S.  vowels  J,  /,  /,  i,  li 
have  lieen  replaced  by  the  modem  E.  oa,  «,  (",  oe,  eit.  The  A.S. 
bit,  bltt,  Ulan,  Ml,  d-biitan  have  become  beat,  but,  bile,  bout, 
a-i<mt,      {  40.  English  should  be  traced  downwards  ai  well 
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ai  npirerds.  The  former  mEtbod  shews  the  tme  process  o(  the 
development.  The  A.  S.  vowels  i  and  li  have  become,  pho- 
netically, fl>  (mod.  E.  i)  and  au  (E.  ™).  The  A.  S.  i,  ic,  ii,  ia, 
A,  •£  have  become,  phonetically,  i  (E.  «),  The  A,  S.  i  has 
become  5 ;  and  J  has  become  ».  J  41.  The  vowel-Bounds  aie 
affected  by  the  consonant  that  follows  (or  sometimes,  that 
precedes)  them.  Special  influence  of  the  consODant  r.  j  42. 
Histoiy  of  the  A.  S.  i.  Examples  :  f-if,  a  roe  ;  twi,  two  ;  dkte, 
onght;  (ir,  oar;  in,  one;  -idi^  (anflix),  -hood;  &c.  f  43. 
The  A.S.  /.  Examples;  hi,  he;  hih,  high;  A«r,  here;  /^. 
eye;  Ar,/f,  rick;  &c.  {  44.  The  A.  S.  /.  Examples:  U,  by; 
A/iw,  hne;  wif-nun,  women;  -lU  (suffix),  -ly;  &c.  i  i5. 
The  A.  S.  rf.  Examples  :  sci,  shoe  ;  wiifj-,  moor ;  STvir,  swore  ; 
i!0er,  other;  mSsti,  most;  biMfian,  behove;  giman,  gums; 
r6d,  rood,  rod  ;  ftc.  {  46,  The  A.  S.  i(.  Examples  :  H, 
how ;  Jiir,  sour ;  c^e,  could  ;  rdrrt,  room ;  r^k,  rough  ;  &c. 
S  47,  The  A,  S,  y  {it)  ;  how  pronounced.  Confnaed  with  A.  S. 
/.  Examples:  hw),  why;  hyr,  hiie;/y!g,  filth;  &c  S  48. 
The  A.S-  <z,  A,  /n;  usually  become  E,  tt.  Examples:  si, 
sea  ;  Aniig;  whey  ;  Sec  i  49,  The  A.  S,  /<i ;  usually  written 
*linmod.E.  S  60,  TheA,S.Aj;  usually  written  «  in  mod,  E. 
{  61.  Summary  of  results  of  Chapter  V,  Exceptlooal  iostauces 
of  the  development  of  A.  S.  if ,  /,  /,  6,  U,  and  y.  Note  on  the 
Short  Vowels      , 51 

Chaftzr  VI,— TEuTONtc  Languages  cognate  with  English. 
{  S2.  Value  of'the  vowels  in  tracing  the  history  of  etymolc^es. 
I  6S.  English  is  not  derived  from  German.  %  54.  Source  of 
this  common  error;  confused  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 
'German.'  %  EG.  The  Teutonic  Group  of  Laagaages.  Modern 
GenDsn  a  bad  guide  to  English  etymology.  Eastern  and  Western 
TeDtonlc.  f  G6.  East  Teutonic :  Gothic,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Icelandic.  Great  value  of  Icelandic  for  English  etymology. 
S  67.  West  Teutonic  :  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Saxoo^ 
Dutch,  German.  Old,  Middle,  and  modem  High  German. 
$  S8.  Tentonic  types.  Meaning  of  a  '  type  ' ;  and  of  the  teimi 
'base'and  'slem.'  The  mod.  E.  ii'ft  is  nearer  to  the  Teutonic 
type  than  the  equivalent  G.  btisitn.  %  G9.  Teutonic  dental 
Mimds.  Gennan  has  changed  Tent,  d  into  t;  Tent,  initial  t 
into  E,  medial  '  into  ss,  and  final  '  into  z,  ix,  ss,  1 ;  and  Tent,  ti 
intoi/,  i  eo.  ChangeofTe(]t../toG.^.  Examples,  {  81. 
Change  of  Tent  /  to  G.  »  {ss,  medially;  >,  li,  si,  i,  Snally). 
Examples.  S  B2,  Change  of  Tent.  M  to  G.  J.  Examples. 
VOL.   I.  b 
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The  foims  Voter  taA  SMter  sit  aax^iaaaX.  {  flS.  Teatonic 
labial  sounds.  Gennan  has  initial  ff  ioT  fi;  and  tnina  Tent 
final/ mto/.  Eiamplet.  {  64.  Teutonic/ remains  as  G./, 
thongh  sometimes  wrictea  ii.  Tent,  v  appears  as  G.  A.  J  SE. 
Teutonic  guttntal  soundg.  Tent,  g,  t,  h  frequently  remain  un- 
changed in  Gennan;  or  final  ^i becomes  G.  i*^.  {  66.  Eogltdl 
and  German  compared.  Double  changes  in  some  words.  E. 
lhorft=<j.  Dorf.  The  Towcl-chai^es  require  explanation  >s 
well  as  the  contonaatal  changes.  A. S.  6—G.  u.  A. S.  fSl  (E. 
frofj^fj.  Ftus.  $  67.  Paucity  of  English  woida  borrowed 
from  German.  List  of  E.  words  borrowed  bom  German ; 
all  in  the  modern  period.  %  68.  Sound -shifting.  What 
is  meant  by  'cognate'  words.  |  69.  E.  foot  'cognate* 
with  Goth,  fotus.  Gothic,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  all 
resemble  English  in  their  use  of  consonants  ;  whilst  Gennan 
differs  from  them  all.  $  70.  Results  of  j|  54-69.  English  not 
borrowed  from  German  (with  a  few  exceptions).  German  is  not 
the  sole  Teutonic  language,  nor  onr  easiest  guide.  We  should 
rather  coosnlt  Gothic,  Old  Friesic,  &c.  Gennan  is  distinguished 
from  other  Teutonic  languages  by  certain  consonantal  shiftings. 
Primitive  Teutonic  '  types  '  can  be  constructed.  All  the  Teutonic 
languages  are sistei-laogaages.  $  71.  The  A.S.  if'Teul.  Ai 
(rarely  fi).  A.  S.  j/rf«  (stone) -Tent,  STaino  (or  staina),  A.S, 
bit  (boat)  =  Tent,  bSto  (or  six*).  $  72.  The  A.  S.  /commonly 
arises  by  mutation  from  Teut.  fi.  A.  S,  fit  (feet)  -  Teut.  rOrl ; 
where  A.  S.  /  is  due  to  (-mutation  of  £.  {  7S.  The  A.  S.  /  ^ 
Tent.t.      A.S.4id'/(while)  =  Teut,  Hwti,o.     \  74.TheA.S.J 

-  Tent,  6.  or  Teut.  fi  ;  or  U  due  to  loss  of  n  in  on  (for  on).  A,  S. 
stil  (stool)  =  Teut.  st6lo.  A.  S.  sf6n  (spoon)  -  Teut.  sp£ni. 
A.S.(i'(I{tooth)-Tent.TANTHU.  {  75.  The  A.S,  ;/=  Tent.  0; 
or  is  due  to  toss  of  n  in  A,  S,  un  =  Tent.  ON.    A.  S,  nii  (now) 

-  Teut  N&.  A.  S.  miffl  -  Teut,  montho.  5  76.  The  A.  S.  y 
commonly  arises  hy  mutation  from  Teut,  C  (or  AU,  or  RU). 
{  77.  The  A.S.  <f  =  Teut  au.  A.  S,  Aiap  (heap)  =  Tent. 
HAUPO.  5  78.  The  A.  S.  A -Teut  Eu.  A.S.i^(lief)=Tent 
LBUBO  (or  LBUVO).  {  79.  The  A.  S.  ^  commonly  arises  from  an 
(-mntation  of  if.  S  80.  Results  of  Chapter  VI,  Table  of  equiva- 
teit  long  vowels  in  English,  A.  S.,  DtL,  G.,  Dan.,  Swcd^  Icel,, 
Goth.,  and  general  Teutonic 72 

Chapter  VII.— ClassicalLanguages  COGNATE  WITH  English. 
Gkihm's  Law.  {  81.  How  to  compare  Latin  forms  with 
English.     The  Lat  pattr  is  cognate  with  £.  father.      i  82. 
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Examples  of  E.  worda  bonoved  &om  Latin  beibre  the  Conquest. 
S  83.  Words  cognate  with  DBtiTe  £.  wihiIb  may  often  be  found 
in  Gre^,  Sanskiit,  &c.  Modem  compaiative  philology  com- 
mcnced  in  the  year  1784.  Sanskrit  not  a  mother-laDgnage,  bat 
■  sister.lsngoBge.  The  isine  is  true  of  other  '  Aryan  '  langn^es. 
{  84.  The  Arfin  bonily  of  lugoages ;  also  called  Indo-European 
or  Indo-Gennanic.  The  Indian  group.  The  Imoiaa  group. 
The  Leltic,  SlaTonic,  Hellenic,  Ilalic,  Xeltic,  and  Teotooic 
gronps.  \  86.  The  three  '  sets '  of  Aiyan  languages ;  Classical, 
Low  Gennan,  and  High  German.  Classical  pilar,  *OT(}p,  fater, 
&C.  i  £6.  Grimm's  Law  ;  as  it  relates  to  the  dental  scries  of 
letters  DH,  D,  T.  The  memorial  word  ash  ;  changing  to  sha, 
and  HAS.  CO  Sanskrit  DH,  D,  T  ;  (a )  English  D.  T,  TH  ;  (3) 
Old  High  Gennan  T,  TH,  D.  {  87.  Meaning  of  the  symbols  DH, 
D,  T,  TH  as  applied  to  various  langnages.  Examples  of  classical 
(initial  and  medial)  DH  ;  of  classical  (initial  and  medial)  T ;  and 
of  clafflical  D.  \  88.  Eicepaong  to  Grimm's  Law.  Skt 
MnSiar,  A.  S.  brUSor,  G.  Btvder  ;  as  compared  with  Skt.  pilar, 
K.S.//aier,  G.  Vattr.  The  enceptions  can  be  expUined  by 
Vemei's  Law.  {  89.  Grimm's  Law ;  as  it  relates  to  the  labial 
and  gnttnral  series  of  letters,  BH,  B,  P,  PH  ;  and  GH,  G,  K,  KH. 
Examples  of  the  shifting  of  classical  BH,  B,  and  P ;  and  of  cUa- 
lical  GH,  G,  and  K.  {  90.  Needless  complication  of  Grimm's 
Law  due  to  the  attempt  to  drag  in  the  Old  High  Gennan  forms. 
%  91.  Simpler  form  of  Grimm's  Law ;  by  omission  of  the  Old 
High  German  forms.  In  the  series  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  each  'classical' 
symbol  is  shifted  to  the  'Low  German' sound  denoted  by  the 
symbol  which  next  follows  it.  \  92.  Difliculty  of  inclnding 
the  Old  High  German  aound-sbiftings  under  Grimm's  Law. 
Value  of  Giimm's  Law.  {  93.  The  Aryan  typeof  a  word;  re- 
statement of  the  simpliHed  form  of  Grimm's  Law.  Re-statement 
of  Grimm's  Law,  as  applied  to  the  dental  series  of  symbols  DH, 
D,  T,TH 9; 

Chaptek  Vm. — Simplified  Form  of  Grimm's  Law.  %  94. 
The  dental,  labial,  and  guttural  series  of  consonants  most  be 
treated  separately.  Aryan  and  Teutonic.  Old  High  German 
excluded.  {  96.  Dental  Series.  Aryan  D:  Skt.  d;  Gk.  8; 
Lat.  d,  I.  Aryan  T :  Skt.  f,  tk ;  Gk.  t  ;  Lat.  t.  Aryan  DH  : 
Skt.  dh,  d;  Gk.  9,  r;  Lat.  /  (inirially),  d,  b  (medially);  Slav., 
Lith.,  Irish  d.  %  9«,  Tent.  T  (Aryan  D)  :  Goth,  t ;  Dan.  d 
[when  final).  Tent,  th  (Aryan  T) :  Goth,  tk  ;  A.  S.  )>,  6;  Icel. 
t,S;Dan.andSwed. /,rf;  Dn.  rf.    Teut,  d  (Aryan  DH);  Golh. 
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4.  S97.  MeaQingoftIiesjTnbols>and<.  The  series DH  > 
D  >T  >TH  is  eqni™leattoD<  DH;  T<  D;  TH<  T.  5  98. 
Labial  Series.  BH  >  B  >  P  >  PH.  DifficnltieB  relating  to  the 
TentoDic  p.  i  99.  Aryan  B  :  Skt.  *;  Gk,  p;  lat.  *.  Arjan 
P;  Skt./, /*;  Gk.  V,  Lat.,  Slav,,  Lith. /.  Aryan  BH  :  Skt. 
bh ;  Gk.  # ;  Lat,  /  h  (initial),  *  (medial).  §  100.  Teut.  B : 
Goth,  *.  Tent.  P:  Goth./.  Tent,  ph  :  Goth./(or,by  Vemer's 
Law,*).  BH>B>P>PH(r)isthesanieasB<BH;P<B; 
1'"<P.  §101.  Guttnral  Series.  GH>G>K>KH.  Diffi- 
cnlty  of  interpreting  these  symbols,  owing  to  the  doable  values 
of  the  Aryan  G,  K,  and  GH.  %  102.  Palatal  and  velar  sounds  of 
the  Aiyan  G.  Explanation  by  Prof.  Sayce,  Aryan  palatal 
sounds  denoted  by  K,  G,  and  GH.  Aryan  velar  sonnds  denoted 
byQ,Gw,andGHw.  5  103.  Aryan  G (palatal) :  Skt./;  Uth. 
i;  Slav.s;  Gk.  7 ;  lit.  ^>  Teut.  K.  Aryan  Gw  (velat) :  (a) 
Skt.^,y;  Gk.7;  Lat.  J- >  Teut.  K.  (*)Skt.^-,/;  Gk.  fl  ;  Lat. 
b.v>  Teat.  Q  ;K,  KW).  S  104.  Aryan  K  (palatal)  :  Skt.  f : 
Lith.MjGk.*;  Lat.  f>  Tent,  gh;  Golh.  A.  Aryan  Q  (velar) : 
Sltt  k,  ck ;  Gk.  K,  r,  IT ;  Lat.  c,  qu.  v ;  Litb.  i  >  Tent.  KHw 
(Hw) ;  Goth.  hw,f,  h.  i  105.  Aryan  GH  (paUtal) :  Ski.  h;  Gk. 
X\'La.t~h  f{g);  Lith.  2  >  TeuL  G.  Aryan  GHw  (velar) :  Skt. 
gh,h;  Gk.x,*,e;  Lat.g-,  h,/{gu,v);  Lith.  i->Teat.  gw(G). 
i  106.  Grimm's  Law  ;  Gnllural  Series  (velar).  GHw  >  Gw  > 
Q>KHw(hw).  OLherwiae,  Q<  Gw;  Hw<  Q;  Gw(G)<  GHw. 
i  107.  Table  of  regular  substitution  of  consonants.  f  108. 
Examples :  Teal.  K  <  Aryan  G.  E.  Mn  ;  Lat.  genus,  Gk.  yivm ; 
Skt.  jan  (to  beget).  J  109.  Examples  from  Scandinavian. 
§  110.  Teut.  K  >  E.  ch.  E.  ekin  ;  Lat.  gena,  Gk.  fivin.  §  111. 
Teut.  k;  final.  E.  eke;  Lat.  augtrt;  and  other  examples. 
S  112.  Teat.  KH  (k)  <  Aryan  K,  Examples.  E.  horn,  Lat. 
cffmu.  S  113-  TeuL  G<  Aryan  GH.  Examples.  K.gali; 
Lat./el;  Gk.xoM.  §11*.  Teut.  q  <  Aryan  Gw.  Examples. 
E-queen;  Gk. -yiw^  ;  SkUjani.  5  115.  Tent  Hw<  Aryan  Q. 
Examples.  E.  win;  Lai.  qui;  Skt.  iai.  S  110.  Tent.  Gw, 
G  <  Aryan  GHw.  Examples.  i  117.  Teut.  T  <  Aryan  D. 
Examples.  E.  tame ;  Lat.  datnare ;  Skt.  dam.  %  118.  Tent.  TH 
<  Aryan  T,  Examples.  E.  tAin;  Lai.  temits;  Skt.  tanu. 
5  119.  Teut.  D  <  Aryan  DH.  Examples.  K  dare ;  Gk.  eapaily. 
§  120.  Tent,  p  <  Aryan  B.  Pancjty  of  examples.  The  possi- 
bility of  Aryan  P  remaining  unshifted.  S  12 1.  Tent  PH  (F)  < 
Aryan  P.  Examples  numerous.  E.  /at&er ;  Lat.  pater;  Gk. 
mHip;  Skt.  pilar.  i  123.  Tent.  B<  Aryan  BH.  E.  brother; 
I^t.  frater ;  SIcU  i&ratar 115 
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ChapterIX.— Consonantal  Shifting:  Vernek'sLaw.  512s. 
DiRiculties  about  Grimm's  Law,  as  oiiginall;  explained.  The 
Second  Sbifting  (from  Low  lo  High  Gennaii)  mnch  later  In  time 
than  the  First  Shifting  (from  Aryan  to  Teutonic).  Probable  date 
of  the  Second  Shifting.  $  124.  In  what  sense  'Law'  is  to  be 
understood.  The  vagueness  of  popnlar  notions  on  this  point. 
i  125.  Sound-shifting  not  contined  to  Teutonic  ;  difficulty  of 
explaining  its  origin.  5  128.  Anomalies  explained  by  Veraer's 
Law,  §  127.  Vetner's  Law  discovered  in  1875.  Statement 
of  the  Law.  Pecnliarities  of  Aryan  and  Teutonic  accent.  5  128. 
Vemer's  Law,  as  stated  in  the  original  Gennan  ;  with  a  transla- 
tion of  it.  S  129.  Examples.  Gk.  ii>.ut6s  does  not  answer  to 
A.  S.  iliiU,  but  to  A.  S.  Aiilii  (E.  /ami) ;  this  is  due  to  the  accent 
being  npon  the  second  syllable.  Change  of  j  to  s,  and  afterwards 
to  r.  Causal  verbs  accented  on  the  suffix.  Explanation  of  the 
equivalent  forms  rear  and  raise.  5  130.  Points  in  A.S.  gram- 
mar explained  by  Vemer's  Law.  Why  the  A.  S.  infSan  (to  cut). 
pt.  t.  i/iiiO,  makes  the  pL  t.  pi,  smdon,  and  the  pp.  snideti  (instead 
afsniSen  and  sniSm).  Why  mod.  E.  comparative  adjecHves  end 
in  -ir.  I  181.  Vedic  Accentuation ;  how  connected  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  spellings.'  i  182.  General  Results  ;  in  a  slightly  different 
form.  5  133.  Examples.  Sbiftings  of  gHttnral,  dental,  and 
labial  consonants.  The  occurrence  of  r  for  s  in  English.  E. 
harcG.  Hose.     The  words  lore,  tiller, farlorit, /rare  .  14. 

Chapter  X. — Vowel-Gradation.  %  184.  Meaning  of  gradation  : 
drink,  drank,  drunken.  Fotmd  also  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
S  135.  Modem  English  gradation  very  imperfect.  Confuaon  of 
past  tenses  with  past  participles.  Strong  verbs  often  become 
weak ;  the  converse  seen  in  the  case  of  -mar.  %  136.  Necessity 
of  considering  the  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  forms  of  E.  verbs.  The 
Seven  Conjugations;  fall,  shake,  bear, give,  drink,  drive,  choose. 
Memorial  conplet.  J  137.  Reduplicating  Verbs:  the  verb /o//. 
No  real  gradation  here.  J  133.  The  four  principal  stems  of 
A.S.  Verbs:  (i)  the  present  stem;  (j)  the  first  preterit-stem; 
(j)  the  second  preterit-stem ;  (4)  the  past  participial-stem. 
Stems  of /flfl:  {i)  feall-an ;  {2)//o!l;  (_3)/Mi-en;  (4)  feall-eii. 
i  138.  Principal  E.  verbs  of  the /a/Z-conjugation.  J  140,  The 
verb  shake.  Stem-vowels  :  a,  i,  i,  a.  Mod.  E.  Stem-vowels : 
a,  00,  00,  a.  Example:  shaii,  shook,  shaoi,  shaken.  S  141. 
Principal  E.  verbs  of  the  jiirfe- conjugation.  {  143.  General 
resemblance  in  the  conjugations  of  bear,  give,  and  drink ;  Teut. 
stem-vowels :  e  {i),  a,  e,  0  («}  ;  or  else  e  [i),  a,  e,  e  (0  ;  or  else 
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e  {0.  a,  V,  0  (_uj.  Geoetal  formnJa ;  b,  a,  o.  Compare  Gk. 
Tpi^ta,  Irpa^r,  rirpiKpa.  {  li3.  The  Terbfcar.  Stem-TOwels  : 
e  (0  a,  i  (_dj,  B  («) ;  Tent.  B,  A,  £  (  =  A),  o.  {  144.  Verbs  of 
the  fear-conjagalion.  |  li6.  The  verb  give.  Stem-vowels  :  t 
(0,  «,  a  id),  e  (i).  i  146-  Verbs  of  the  ^'zi^-conjogatioD. 
S  147.  Theverbrfn«4,  Stem-vowels:  i<fi).ij,a{ia,a),u,<i(jt). 
\  118.  Verbs  of  the  rfn«*-conjneation.  %  149.  The  verb 
dfivf.  Stem-vowels ;  /,  d,  i,  i ;  Gothic  «",  ai,  i  (at),  i  (oi). 
%  160.  Verbs  of  the  ifrxiw-conjugation.  S  lEl.  The  verb  choose. 
Stem-vowels :  h  (li),  /a,  «,  o ;  Gothic  ib,  au,  u  {au),  u  {au). 
S  152.  Verbs  of  the  i-^t>D»-coDJugation.  %  I5S.  Table  of  stems 
of  the  seven  conjugations  {fall,  shake,  btar,  give,  drink,  drive, 
choose)  in  Teutonic,  Gothic,  A.S.,  E.,  Dn.,  G.,  Icel.,  Swed.,  and 
Danish.  {  164.  Comparative  Table  of  Vowel-Sonnds,  as  de- 
duced from  the  gradation  seen  in  strong  verbal  stems.  S  166. 
Remarks  oa  the  Table.  Teut.  A  may  be  lengthened  to  i.  (be- 
coming fl,  fij.  Tent,  E  may  be  graded  to  A,  or  o.  Tent,  t  may 
be  graded  to  Al  or  1.  Teat.  EU  may  be  graded  to  AU  or  U. 
The  Bgronp  :  e,  a,  o.  The  i-gronp  ;  t,  I,  Al.  The  u-gronp  : 
EU,  u,  AU.  Values  of  Teut,  A,  fl,  &c,  in  various  Tent,  lan- 
guages. 5  166.  Various  values  of  Teut.  long  l.  {  167. 
Equivalents  of  A.  S.  ^  in  other  Teut.  languages.  %  168. 
Egnivalmts  of  A,  S.  J  in  other  Teut.  languages.  }  169.  The 
same  of  A.  S.  /.  %  160.  The  same  of  A.  S.  i.  |  161.  The  same 
of  A.  a  <i.  I  162,  The  same  of  A.  S.  y.  %  163,  The  same  of 
A.  S.  ^.  »  164.  The  same  of  A.  S.  ^a.  %  166.  The 
same  of  A.  S.  ^i.  5  166.  Necesaty  of  observing  equivalence 
of  vowel-sounds.  %  167.  Practical  application  of  gradation  in 
comparative  philology.  {  168.  Four  words  containing  A,  S,  i: 
^>ose,  tooth,  other.  Sooth.  The  Skt.  word  satl ;  E,  suttee.  §  169. 
Derivatives  can  be  formed  from  any  of  the  verbal  stems.  %  170. 
This  resolt  mnch  neglected.  %  171.  Derivatives  from  verbs  of 
the  ya//-conjagation.  §  172.  Derivatives  from  stems  of  verbs 
like  shake.  i  173,  ,fl(ar-conjugation  ;  derivatives  from  stems. 
S  174.  Giw-conjngatioQ  :  derivatives  from  stems,  J  176. 
ZWni-conjngation ;  derivatives  iroin  stems.  )  178,  Drive- 
conjngatioQ  :  derivatives  from  stems,  \  177.  C/Souj^-conjngn- 
lion  :  derivatives  from  stems.  $173.  Brief  Sammajy  of  Results, 
Table  of  vowel -gradation ijl 

Chapter  XI,— Vowel-Mutatiok.  S  179.  '  h  man  said  to  Gold- 
burh,  buy  a  lehiile  goose  and  a  eovi  cheap ' ;  explanation  of  this 
'memorial  sentence.       {  180.  Mutation  of  ea  to  ie  iji)  ;  of  eo  to 
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the  Mine  ;  and  of  fy  to  le  (ji).  {  181.  I-malKtioa.  Original 
vowels :  a,(>,u;  d,  J,  il ;  ea,  ee ;  ia,(o.  Motated  vowels :  *,  y, 
y;  Jc/,i  ;it{y)  ;  ie{f).  i  182.  Meaning  of '  oracealed '  mu- 
tatioD.  i  183.  A  mnuted  to  e.  i  184.  o  mntated  to  y. 
i  18S.  U  mutated  to  r.  1  18fl.  Long  a  mntated  to  long  m. 
i  187.  Long  o  mntated  Co  long  B.  {  18S.  Long  u  mutated  to 
lone  V.  t  189.  Long  EA  mntated  to  long  IE  (v).  {  190.  U- 
mntation.  $  191.  Examples  of  A.  S.  molalions.  Meaning  of 
the  lymbols  >  and  <  in  combination  with  the  Ejimbol  (. . ). 
(i)«a««>  ..im«B,  (i)gald>  ..gyidm.  (l)  burk  >  . .  kyrig. 
U)hiI>..hAlan.  {5)iis>..gh.  {(,)  cii>  ..c}.  {i)  ciap> 
..  cUpan,  eypan.  {  192.  Examples  of  mntallon  in  modem 
Engliah.      a>.,e.         %  198.   O  >  . .  Y.         S  19*-   H>.-Y. 

%\Bt.k>..A.    si9a.a>..i.    |i97.o>..-f.    s  isa. 

ea>..y;eo>..y.      1  199.  Recapitnlatioo  of  examples  of 

mutation  in  modem  English.  S  200.  A  Towel  may  be  affected 
both  by  gradation  and  (subsequently)  by  mntation       .  191 

Chapter  XII. — Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes.  5  201. 
Prefixes;  A-,  afttr-,  an-,  am-,  at-,  be-,  c-,  €-,eckl-,emh;Jer-  (1), 
for-  (a),  fare-,  f>t1h;/ra-,  gam;  ittt-,  in-,  /■,  mid-,  mis-,  «-  (i), 
«■  (s)i  »-  (3).  "-  (4).  0/-,  "ff-,  "«-.  •»--.  o^t;  »«"■■,  t-,  thunrngh; 
to-  (I),  to-  (J),  twi;  u«-  (1),  ««-  (I),  ««-  (3),  u«d<r.,  up.,  n™.., 
■ioitk-,y-.  \  202.  Substantival  SufBxes:  -dom,  -hood,  -head, 
-lock,  -Udge,-red[i),-red{i),  .rit,-ship.  %  203.  Suffixes  ei- 
pi'essive  of  diminntion  :  -i",  -tl,  -en,  -ing,  •ling,  -iin     ,        .        ii; 

Chapter  XIIL— Substantival  Suffixes  (eoMiirtutd).  i  20i. 
Aiyan  suffixes:   -o,  -A,  -1.  -u,  -10,  -lA,  -wo,  -wA,  -mo,  -mon, 

(.os),-KO.  The  Aryan -TO  may  become  Tent. -TO, -tho,  or-i>o 
{-TA,  -THA,  or  -DA),  5  205.  Aryan  -o  ;  fem.  -K.  Examples  of 
Modem  English  words  which  once  contained  this  snfiix :  masc 
day ;  nent.  dter  \  fem.  half,  &c.  S  203.  Teut.  sufBx  -AN ;  fern. 
-An  {—  -An).  Examples;  Taasc.,  btar,  ttno,  bourn,  cove,  drop, 
gall,  shank,  smoke,  spark,  stake,  mil;  neut.,  ear;  fem.,  crow, 
jly,  heart,  tongue,  week ;  ashes.  |  207.  Aiysn  -i.  Examples: 
masc  hip ;  fem.  queen ;  See.  {  208.  Aiyan  -u.  Examples : 
masc.  wattd;  fem.  chin ;  &c.  %  209.  Aryan  -10  ;  Golbic  -Ja; 
A.S.  -e.  Examples:  tnd,  herd  (shepherd),  &c.  Aryan  -lA. 
Examples  1  bridgt,  crib,  edge.  Sec,  all  feminine.  {  210.  Teut. 
-Yan.  Examples :  masc.  ebb,  &c ;  fem.  eld,  &c  TeuL  -Ina  ; 
A.S.  -en.     Examples  :  main,  sb.,  sviine.        {  211.  Aryan  -wo. 
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Examples  :  bale,  cud,  meal,  tar,  ^e,  hut,  tree,  straui,  lee;  abo 
deal,  low, snow.  J  212.  Aryan -wA;  feminine.  Examples:  citae, 
gear,  nuaJ,shade,  skadovi,  sinew.stow.  §  218.  Teutonic  -WAN. 
Examples ;  swallow,  amno,  barrow,  sparrow,  yarrow,  imdow. 
%  211.  Atyan  -HO.     Examples  :  biam,  bosom,  bottom,  doom,  dream, 

fathom,  film,  foam,  gleam,  gloom,  haulm,  helm,  holm,  loam,  lime, 
qualm,  seam,  slime,  ileam,  storm,  stream,  swarm,  team;  also 
room,  boom.  %  21t>.  Aiyan  -hi.  Example:  home.  J  216. 
Aryan  -MON  (-HEN).  Examples:  barm,  besom,  bloom,  name, 
time  ;  3.ha  blossom.  5  217.  Aryan-RO;  Gotk-RA.  Examples: 
masc  acre,  beaver,  finger,  fiaor,  hammer,  otter,  steer,  summer, 
tear,  thunder;  also  anger:  fem.  feather,  liver,  tinder;  neut. 
bower,  lair,  leather,  timber,  udder,  water,  wonder ;  also  stair. 
Suffix  -RU  :  en.  hunger,  winter.  §  218.  Aryan  -LO ;  English 
-le,  -el,  -I.  Substantives  of  veibal  origin  ;  beetle,  bundle.  Sec. 
Angle,  affile,  Sec. ;  fowl,  hail,  nail,  rail.  Six.  Sickle,  tile,  mangle. 
{  219.  Tent,  suffixes  -rana,  -arna.  Examples :  acorn,  iron. 
%  220.  Teat,  suffix  -LAN.  Examples:  heel,  nettle,  throstle; 
navel.  Teut.  snffii  -ilea.  Examples:  burial,  riddle,  shuttle. 
i  221.  Aryan  suffix  -NO.  Examples  :  ieacon,  ovin,  raven,  token, 
weapon  ;  bairn.  Main,  brain,  com,  horn,  loan,  rain,  stone,  thane, 
wain,  yam ;  game,  roe.  Aryan  suffix  -NT.  Exx.  saien.  era 
(eagle).  Aryan  soflix  -NU.  Eix.  guem,  son,  thorn.  %  222. 
Teut.  suffix  -NAN.  Eix.  Aaian,  sun,  teen.  {  223.  Aryan  snfEx 
•TO.     (a)  E.  suffix  -th  ;  birth,  broth,  Sec.  .  {*)  E.  suffix  -/,  after 

f,g>>,'i,r,s;  ra  theft,  lighi,  brunt,  hart,  frost,  (c)  E.  suffix  rf; 
gold,  blade,  blood.  Sec.  i  224.  Aiyan  suffix  -Tl.  (a)  E.  snffix 
-t&  ;  03  birth,  {b)  E.  suflix  -/;  fiight,  gift,  thirst,  &c.  '^c)  E. 
suffix  -d;  deed,  ^ede,  mind,  Sec.  {  22S.  Aryan  suffix  -TU.  (a) 
E.  soffii  -th  ;  as  death,  (b)  E.  safSx  t ;  loft,  lust,  {c)  E.  suffix 
-d;  fiood,  shield,  wold.  §  226.  Suffixes  augmented  by  adding 
-«  ;  food,  maiden.  \  327.  Aryan  suffix -ter  (-tor).  \x&.frater. 
(a)  Goth,  -thar  ;  brother.  (*)  Goth,  -dar;  fa/her,  mother,  (c) 
E.  -ter ;  daughter,  sister,  k  228.  Aryan  sufBx  -TRO :  Teut. 
suffix  -THRO,  -THLO.  (a)  The  form  -thro\  rudder,  lather, 
murder,  leather,  i^b'j  The  form  Sro ;  bladder,  adder,  fodder, 
ladder,  weather,     (c)  The  form  -Ira  ;  halter,  laughter,  slaughter, 

foster,  bluster,  {dj  Saftix -s-tro ;  bolster,  holster.  (?)  Suffix -^/o; 
needle.  (/)  Snffix  -Slo ;  spittle.  Ig)  Suffix  -tie  ;  bristle,  throstle. 
(J)  A.S.  suffix  -Id;  A.S.  bold,  whence  E.  build;  threshold. 
i  229.  Aryan  suffix  -ONT  (-ent,  -nt).  Present  Participles. 
Heace  errand,  fiend,  friend,  tidings,  wiHd,youth.  }  230.  Aryan 
soifix  -OS,  -ES.   Lat.  K/ui,  gen.  operis.   (a)  E.  hate,awe,  lamb,  &c. 
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(ijE.  snfBx  -s,  -zi,-x;  aJie,  ax,  Hiss,  emits,  (t)  E.  sqHIk  -r;  ear 
(of com), shildrm.  h  231.  (a) Soffin -s-la;  Housel, oual.  {b)  Soffii 
-L-s;  burial,  riddle,  shuttle.  5  232.  E.  suffix -»wj;  for -h  «-j. 
S  233,  Aiyan  snffii  -(OJ-'oi  J»/A(i/,  ^«/("rf,  florist;  harvist. 
ear/test.  E.  words  in  -si ;  /leiVi,  /mi(,  last,  wrist,  rust,  grist. 
i  284.  Tent,  soffix  -S-Ti ;  jSsl,  listm.  h  2S6.  Teut.  suffix  -s-tu  ; 
m/rf.  5  236.  Teut.  suffix  -s-t-man  ;  blossom.  5  2S7.  Teut. 
suffix -ska:  iusi.iusi.  5  288.  A.  S.  suffix -es-tran;  E.  suffix 
-slcr ;  sfiiniter,  songster,  Sec.  {  239.  E.  suffix  -er,  e^tpressiiij; 
the  agent.  5  240.  Aryin  suffix  -KO  ;  Gk.  -sos,  Lat.  -cus ; 
Goth.  -Aa-,  -ga;  body,  hsney,  ivy,  sally.  E.  -k ;  folk,  Aaivi, 
■aikelk,  yolk,  silk.  5  241.  Tent.  suSi-t -ga, -an-ga, -in-ga,  -un-ga. 
{a)  A.S.  snffix  -ing;  pitronymic  and  diminntivat.  {b)  A.  S, 
suffix  -ung;  the  so-called  '  verbal '  substEOCive.  How  to  parse 
'  for  breaking  a  wiudow '     .         .  .         .         .         .  2  3 

Chapter  XIV. — Adjectival,  Adverbial,  akd  Verbal 
Suffixes.  5  242.  The  suffixes  -fast,  -fold,  -ful,  -less,  -Hie  or 
-ly,  -some,  -■/bard,  -mart,  .wise.  i  243.  Aryan  -o ;  blind,  blaik, 
bleak.  Sec.  §  244.  Aryan  -l ;  mean.  5  246.  Aryan  -u  ;  fuiii, 
hard.  S  246.  Aryan  -lO ;  Gk.  -lo-i ;  dear,  free,  mid,  new, 
wild;  also  (with  mutation)  keen,  sweet.  5  2*7-  Teut.  -i-NA ; 
Goth,  -ei-na;  A.S.  -ea\  E.  -en,  -n;  beech-en,  gold-en.  Sec. 
5  248.  Aryan  -wo  ;  call-ew,  fall-ow,  mell-ow,  narr-ow,  sall-ow, 
yell-ow.  Also  few,  nigh,  raw,  slow,  true,  yore.  §  249.  Ai^an 
-MO  ;  war-in.  5  250.  Teut.  -ma-n  \  fore-ia-ost,  hind-m-ost,  &c. ; 
for-m-er.  5  251 .  Aryan  -Ro ;  bitt-er,  fai-r,  slipp-er-y.  Aryan 
-LO;  A.S.  -o/,  -el\  britt-le,  ev-il,  fick-le,  id-le,  liU-le,  miek-le  ; 
rakekell,  ai-l,fou-l.  5  252.  Aryan  -NO  ;  brow-n,  ev-eti,  fai-n, 
giv-en,  keath-en,  gree-n,  lea-n,  sier-n ;  east-ern.  Sec.  S  253. 
Aryan-TO;  pp. suffix,  (a)  'S..-tk;ttn£ou-tk,nor-tk,sou-tk;four-tk, 
Sr.c  (b)E..-ti  elef-t,ref-t,&c;  set,  hurl,  Sec. ;  def-t,Uf-t,sof-t, 
swif-t ;  brigk-t,  ligk-t,  righ-t,  sligh-t,  straigh-l,  ttgh-t ;  sal-l, 
tti/ar-t,  tar-t,  eas-t,  wes-l ;  was'te.  (f)  E.  -d\  bal-d,  iol-d,  tol-d, 
dea-d,  lou-d,  nak-ed.  %  2S4.  Aryan  -TER ;  c-ther,  whe-ther, 
ei-lker,nti-ther.  5  255.  Aryan -ont,-ent;  (cf.  S  "9)-  S  266. 
Aiyan  -KO  ;  Goth,  -ha  \  might-y,  nian-y ;  bus-y,  craft-y,  diia-y. 
dought-y,  dusl-y,  foian-y,  heiro-y,  wear-y  ;  an-y  ;  sili-y.  %  26?. 
Aryan  -ISKO,  -SKO  ]  A.S.  -isc,  E.  -ish,  -sh,  -ch ;  heathen-ish, 
Engl-ish,  Dan-isk,  Fren-eh,  Welsh,  Brit-ish,  See.;  fresh, 
mar-sh,  ra-sk.  Aryan  -is-TO,  whence  the  E.  snperl.  -esl. 
i  268.  Adverbial  Sukfixes  ;  -ly,  -meal,  -ward,  -wards,  -way, 
■'OH^t, -wise.    S259.  Suffixes, -j,  -se,  -ce;  el-te,rueds,onee,  twice. 
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Soffii  -er;  ev-er,  tiev-er,  yest-er-dc^.  Suffix  -om  ;  whil-sm,  stld- 
om.  Snffii  'l-ing,  -I-ang ;  htad-l-ong,  dark-1-in.g.  \  260, 
Verbal  Suffixes.  Suffixes  -en,  -n;  fatt-tn,  length-ttt,  &c. ; 
glut-en,  ep-in  ;  daai-tt,  drmo-n,  faw-H,  Itar-n,  ow-n.  %  261. 
Suffix  -k ;  har-k,  lur-k,  icul-k,  imir.i,  slal-k,  walk.  J  282. 
Snffii  -le,  -I;  iaii-li,  rumb-le.  Sec. ;  dragg-le,  dais-U,  &c  ;  dravr-l, 
meivl,  wau-l.  ?,\ifS\i-er;glimm-er,J!uit-ir,glitl-ir,7Bclt-er.  Cf. 
3.itoerumi-/e,inet-l,Scc.  MiO gird-leje/t-tr.  S  263.  Suffix -je; 
fUan-st,  rinse  ;  clasp,  grasf  ;  lisp afi 

Chapter  XV.— Derivations  from  Roots.  S  384.  DefinitioD 
of  a  root.  %  266.  Discussion  of  roots.  §  266.  Ailixes  aie  doe 
to  roots.  I  267.  EiHinpleB  of  roots  ;  caie  is  to  be  exercised  Id 
discrimiDating  the  rowel-soond  found  in  a.  root.  A  list  of  fifty 
roots.  \  268.  How  to  discover  the  root  of  ui  E.  word ;  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  word  listen,  from  the  root  KLEU. 
I  269.  Other  words  derived  from  the  same  root.  %  270.  Results 
of  the  two  preceding  sections;  listm,  loud,  lumber,  clitnt,gliiry, 
slave,  are  all  from  the  same  root.  {  271.  The  root  GHEU,  to 
pour ;  whence  GHEUD  and  GHEUS.  Hence  are  cfymt,  chyle, 
alchemy  ?,  chemist  f,  fuse,  con-found,  re-fund,  fui-ili,  con-fiUi, 
TC-fule,  foison,  found ;  gut,  in-got;  geys-ir,  gush;  Bill-i-ter 
Lane.  \  "iTl.  The  root  sek,  to  cut,  with  its  derivatives  \ 
sec-ant,  seg-taeni,  H-iect,  in-sect,  scion,  sickle,  &c.  {  2i8.  The 
root  SKAD,  to  cut ;  scked-ule,  shing-le,  scail-er,  shalt-er.  {  274. 
The  root  skid,  to  cut;  schism,  schist,  zest,  squill,  ai-scind ; 
shed,  shide,  sheath,  skid ;  eai-ura,  circum-eise.  Sec. ;  chis-el, 
seiss-ors.  {  275.  The  root  skap,  kaf,  to  cut ;  apo-cepe,  syn- 
cepe,  comma,  cap-on ;  shape,  shave,  shaft,  scat,  ihaiby,  chap, 
chip,  chump.  §  276.  The  root  sker,  to  shear ;  shear,  share, 
share,  short,  shirt,  shard,  score,  scaur,  skerry,  skirl ;  scar-ify, 
char-acter ;  cuir-ass,  s-caur-ge.  5  277.  The  root  skel,  to 
divide;  scale,  shell ;  scall,  skull,  skill ;  shale.  §278.  The  root 
SKARP,  to  cut ;  sharp,  scarf,  scarf,  scrape,  scrap,  scrip ;  ex- 
cerp-l,  s-car-ce :  karv-est.  %  279.  The  root  skalp,  to  cut; 
scalp-el,  sculp-ture,  scallop,  scalp  ;  shelf.  %  280.  The  root  SKUR, 
to  cut ;  cur-t ;  scru-ple,  scrutiny ;  shroud,  shred,  screed;  scro-U. 
$  2S1.  Remarks  on  the  tracing  of  toots        .        .        .        .         i8< 

Chapter  XVI. — Modern   English  Sfelung,       %  282.   Arch- 
bishop Troich's  remarks  on  '  etrmol<^cal '  spelling.     Fsllat^ 
V    of  the  argnment.     Neglect  of  phonetic  considerations.       %  2SEI. 
*  History  the  only  true  guide  to  spelling ;  importance  of  pho- 
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DCtics.  {  284.  Account  of  the  ajfrnbols  employed  in  Eoglub. 
The  Celtic  alphabet.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  {  28S. 
Valne  of  the  A.S.  symbols  ;  especially  of  c,^,i«,/  r,  s.  Dooble 
valnes  of/ and  s.  {  SSfl.  The  A.S.  vowel-system;  nse  of 
accent  to  denote  vowel-length.  The  A.  S.  system  of  writing  was'' 
intended  to  be  pnrely  phoDelic.  }  287.  A.D.  1150-1300.  Changes 
intpeiling;  new  nsc  of^;  Tae  o{ k,  j, gk  \  «  as  a  consonant,  was 
s  vowel  i  mtrodncttoa  of  <ri,  j-f^,  ^  as  a  consonant,  ?u,  niA  ;  new 
DM  of^,  6.  Disappearance  of  a,  ta,  10.  Introduction  of  the 
Anglo-French  system  of  spelling  1  the  Eoglisb  language  is  re- 
spelt  by  scribes  accustomed  to  Anglo- Fieach.  Hence  qu,  Ciss, 
u  and  y  as  consonants,  ay,  ey,  v,  10,  ck,  i  as  j,  &c.  Change  of 
A.S.  &  to  ea,  00.  %  288.  Symbols  in  use  about  1300:  ck  (or 
Ac),  ph,  sek,  Ik,  Tvh  ;  at,  ay,  du,  aw,  ea,  li,  ty,  eo,  ie,  oa,  ei,  ay, 
ttu,  ui,  tu,  iw;  kk,  cck.  If.  §  389.  a,  d.  1300-1400.  Further 
changes  in  spelling  ;  use  of  gk,  aa,  et,  oe,  y  for  long  i  \  French 
tB.  S  290.  About  A.D.  1400.  Spelling  of  Cbancet  (EUesmere 
MS.;  see  Appendix  A),  \  291.  List  of  Symbols  in  1400; 
vowels;  diphthongs;  consonants;  digraphs;  doubled  letters ; 
bifonn  digraphs ;  initial  and  iinal  combinations.  |  292. 
Changes  since  A.  D.  1400  ;  loss  of  the  final  -e  in  the  spoken  lan- 
gnage.  |  293.  History  of  the  spelling  of  the  woids  bone,  stOHt  -,y 
shewing  how  the  final  e  (mute)  came  to  be  used  to  indicate  the 
length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  History  of  the  spellmg  of  the 
French  word  cone;  with  a  similar  resalt.  \  294.  Origin  of  the 
spellings  ride,  white,  tell.  .  i  296.  Spelling  of  words  derived 
ftom  French.  Use  of  ^  fory',  and  of  cf  for /.  J  296.  History  of 
the  plural  suffin  -et,  both  in  English  and  French  words.  S  297. 
Use  of  a  double  consonant  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel 
is  short.  Why  the  medial  coasonant  is  not  doubled  in  raanagt, 
matins,  bigot,  metal,  colour,  busy,  carwn,  &c.  The  spelling 
lelUrale.  Use  of  gge  for  final  j^.  Donbling  of  r  and  of  final  s. 
i  298.  A.  D.  1400-1500.  Caxton's  spelling  in  1471.  Use  of 
idle  final -f  in  impossible  places.  |  299,  Caxton's useof  vowels, 
diphthongs,  and  consonants.  Origin  of  the  symbol  j.  Use  of  !> 
consonant.  ;  confused  with  i.  Caxton's  ase  of  digraphs,  and  of 
y  for  >.  Eiplanalion  of  initial  ff.  Bifonn  digraphs  ;  origin  of 
tch  ;  disuse  of  thtk.  Initial  combinations.  j  390.  Review, 
shewing  that  the  old  spelling  was  meant  Co  be  phoneric.  Cod- 
farion  betvfeen  the  close  and  open  0,  and  the  close  and  open  e. 
Anglo-Fiencb  words  introduced  in  the  Anglo-French  spelling. 
Borrowing  of  French  words  from  the  French  of  Paris.  (  301. 
Invention  of  Prinling.    Origin  of  the  Tador-Eiiglish  ea  to  denote 
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open  c,  and  ca  to  denote  opcD  e.  Other  changes.  {  S02.  Effect 
of  the  loss  of  final  e.  Oci^n  of  liiial  bs,  bt,  is,  gs,  &c  $  SOS. 
Revival  of  leaming.  Attempt  to  be  consciously  etymological. 
Different  treatment  of  native  words  and  of  those  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin.  The  new  spelliogs  doubt,  dtbt,  fttult,  vktuali,  advanci. 
Innovations  in  spelling  made  on  a  false  principle.  {  S04.  Stu- 
pidity of  the  pedantic  method.  Blnnders  of  the  pedants;  sylvan, 
style,  tiro,  Syrtn ;  verbs  in  -iu  ;  aneurism ;  sceni ;  longui. 
{  BOG.  Changes  made  since  the  time  of  SiiaJcespeaie.  Error  in 
writing  h^t  for  hav,  and  rfyf  for  stif.  Uniform  spelling  (about 
1690).  Marked  and  violent  changes  in  pronunciation ;  abate, 
beet.    Results.     $  S06.  Summary  of  the  preceding  investigation  194 

Chapter  XVII.— Phonetic  Spelling.  %  807.  Unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  so-called  '  etymological '  spelling.  Absurdity  of 
the  spellings  siyihe,  tongue,  sieve,  rhyme,  scent.  {  808.  The  j 
'glossic'  system  of  Mr.  Aleiander  J.  Ellis;  useful  for  repre- 
seoting  English  dialects.  $  309.  Outline  of  the  '  glossic'  system, 
as  applied  to  ordinary  Ejiglisb.  J  310.  The  '  romic  '  system  of  j/ 
Mr.  H.  Sweet.  Advantages  of  this  system.  Vowels  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sweet.  {  311.  Consonants  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Sweet.  5  812.  Specimen  of  'romic'  spelling,  with  some 
modifications.  %  SIS.  Utility  of  the  '  comic '  spelling  eiempliRed. 
Usl  of  the  chief  vowel-sounds  and  diphthongal  sounds  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Middle  English,  and  Modem  English,  as  exhibited  in  twenty- 
eight  characteristic  words.  {  314.  Some  other  sounds,  found  in 
Tudor-English.  \  815.  Great  value  of  the  works  by  Ellis  and  / 
Sweet.  Note:  various  modifications  of  the  'romic'  system; 
with  illustrations 334 

Chapter  XVni.— English  Consonants.  {  310.  Classification 
of  consonants  ;  gutturals,  dentals,  labials,  &c.  5  317.  Voiceless 
and  voiced  consonants.  Why  k  is  voiceless,  but  g  is  voiced. 
Why  J  is  voiceless,  but  s  is  voiced.  Voiceless  letters  ;  *,  eh,  I, 
th{\Dthin),p,/,  t,sh,  wk.  Voiced  Idlers  :  g,  j ,d,  th  {}a  thiHe), 
b,  V,  1,  ik,  to.  §  SIS.  Importance  of  the  aboye  distinction. 
Affinity  of  voicelesi  consonants  for  other  such,  and  of  voiced  con- 
sonants for  other  such.  Illustrations.  S  319.  Voiced  conso- 
nants are  nearer  than  the  others  to  the  nature  of  vowels. 
Liability  of  voiceless  letters  to  become  voiced.  {  320.  Snbslita- 
tion  of  one  voiceless  (or  voiced)  letter  for  another  of  like  kind. 
Illustrations.  %  321.  Origin  of  consonantal  changes.  Economy 
of  effort.    External  influence,  due  to  mental  associaticm.    Ei- 
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amples  of  this.  {  322.  Principal  methods  bj  which  conso- 
nantal change  is  effected  in  English.  §  823.  Eiamplea  of 
palatalisation  {k  >  ch) ;  voicing  {k>  g);  vocalisation  (?  >  ^)  ; 
assimilation  (id  >  lU) ;  substitnlion  (i  >  /) ;  metathesis  ilk  > 
is)  ;  abbreviation  (A.  S.  /age!  >  E.  fowl)  ;  nnvoicing  {d  >  i); 
addition  (encrescent  p,  &c) ;  symbol-change  (c  >  *) ;  mia- 
apprehen^on  ()  >  e)  ;  doubting  of  coosonanls ;  consonantal  infla- 
ence  (ir  >  ar) ;  cooflnence.  {  82i.  Examples  of  palatalisation. 
%  S2fi.  History  of  K.  K>  <:i  ■  initially,  as  in  c&af,  ^Aar-waman. 
charleei,  &c. ;  iioally,  as  in  ache,  beech,  beruk,  &c       \  326.  kk 

>  M.  E.  cch  >  E.  /1-4  ;  as  in  bitch,  fiitch,  iUk,  See  S  827. 
Voicing;  i  >  ci  >/;  as  in  a-jar,  jowl,  jols.  i  828.  *  >f ; 
dig,  sprig,  trigger.  Finals  lost;  sigh,  barlty,  I,  every.  |  829. 
Substitnlion ;  .4  >  / ;  ait,  apricot,  bat,  mate,  milt.  k>  p  >  b; 
lobster.  $  330.  i*  >  i* ;  askis,  ash,  dish,  fish,  &c.  Initially,  as 
in  shake,  shfme.  Si  >  ks  =  x;  mix,  yex,  ax,  &c.  5  381. 
Kiu  -^  ctu  >  qu.  Kn  ■>  ga  OT  n\  inofoe,  inead,  Sa. ;  gnarled, 
gnash,  gttaiv,  nibble,  nap.  %  332.  History  of  H.  When 
sounded  initially;  misuse  of  h.  hi  >  I;  hri  >  n;  hr  >  r;  us 
in  ladder,  nap,  rather,  &c.  |  833.  Final  h,  now  gh  ;  borough, 
bough,  &c.  The  combination  ough  explained.  §  384.  Final 
ht ;  now  ght.  g  BSfi.  Loss  of  k ;  finally,  as  in  fee,  lea  ;  medi- 
ally, in  trout,  not ;  initially,  in  it.  Loss  of  A.  S.  i4  ;  ear  (of  corn), 
see,  tear,  ».,  Welsh.  \  33fl.  Hvi  >-aih;  vih  for  w,  in  ■aikit, 
whelk,  whortleberry.  {  337.  History  of  G;  gear,  get,  giddy, 
&c      Ge>  y;  as  in  ye,  yea,  yes ;  also  in  yard,  yare,  &c.     Gi 

>  y,  ai  in  yard  {tod),  yearn,  &c.  Mid.  E.  J.  K.S.  ge- >  y- 
ori-.  k.S.  ge  >  e  \a  i-ttougk.  G  lost  ia  if,  iteh,  ieicle.  S  888. 
Final  and  medial  g\  g  >  gh,  in  ruigh ;  g  >  y  ai  i,  in  dt^, 
gray,  key,  ttil,ilain,  Sec;  ^>  if  or  ow,  in  bow,  fowl,  &c,  and  in 
morrotu,  &c.;  ^>/  in  dwarf;  g  is  lost  in  sleviard,  nine,  tile. 
Ng>  nge  in  singe,  stingy;  g  is  lost  in  lent.  %  389.  Double 5'; 
A.  S.  cg>ilL.^  gg  or  ggt  >  E.  dge,  in  bridge,  edge ;  is  vocal- 
ised in  lay.  He,  buy.  Gg  or  g  final  preserved  in  Scand.  words, 
as  m  egg,  v.,  egg,  s.  §  340.  Historr  of  T.  T>  d,  in  proud, 
pride,  clod;  t>tk,m  swarthy,  lath,  /"lost  in  anvil,  best,  last, 
ado,  &c.  i  341.  Excrescent  t,  after  »  or  s.  Disslmilated  gemi- 
natitHi.  Exx, ;  against,  amidst,  &c. ;  anenl.  $  342.  History  of 
TH.  Voiceless  th  O) ;  voiced  th(S);  6  >  </,  in  aford,  iurden, 
could,  &C. ;  !■  >  (,  in  height,  nostril,  &c. ;  lis  >  ss,  in  bliss, 
lissom.  Th  lost,  in  worship,  wrist,  &c..  and  in  whittle,  whack. 
i  843.  History  of  D.  Vemer's  Law.  D>V;  hither,  thither, 
Bcc,;  d>  t,ia  aibol,  cuttlefish,  tiU  (of  cart)  ;  wost,  built.  Sec.; 
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I  ZU.  Lou  of  ^,  IS  in  attswer,  gospel.  Eicrescent  d;  after  h,  in 
i<n$nd  (to  go) ,  dviindU ;  after  /,  in  aldtr,  elder ;  di>  ti,  in  bUst, 
getsip.  %  31G.  HiiUny  of  N.  JV  >  m,  in  kenp,  wimberry, 
&c. ;  n  >  /,  \aJlaHntl,  feriviinilt  (fish).  §  81S.  N  tost  in  A.  5. ; 
also  lost  ia  spider,  TIatnday  \  uid  in  inflexions.  Initial  n 
lost  in  adder,  auger;  an-  loit  iq  droit.  {  S47.  Intnisive  n ; 
nemt,  tatncle,  nighiatgale  ;  bittern,  marten,  slubbem.  Nd  >  tui, 
in  winnaai.  \  8*8.  History  of  P.  /"  >  <*,  /«**&,  dribble, 
waMiU,  cobweb.  P-p-fiv),  in  inane.  Eicresccnt/Hfterm,  as  in 
empty.  §  819.  History  of  F.  Often  sounded  as  v.  Use  of  _^. 
J^  >  u  initially,  io  vane,  Tiai,  vineuied,  vixen ;  finally,  in  lives, 
calves,  calve.  F  lost  in  hast,  hath,  had,  head,  lord.  lady.  Fm  > 
mm,  in  levtman.  Lammas,  iiioman.  $  8S0.  History  of  B.  S 
>  ^,  in  gossip,  uniempt.  Excrescent  i,  after  i» ;  in  embers,  &c. 
S  361.  History  of  M.  Af  lost  in>i«,  iwe/,  so/f.  m>n  in  ant, 
Hants,  aunt.  {852.  History  of  V.  Aryan  V  preserved  in  ^, 
yea,  yes,  year,  &c.  %  3(>3.  Histoiy  of  R.  ^  >  /,  in  smoulder; 
rr  '^  dd,  \n  paddock ;  r  lost  In  speaM,  speech ;  r  intmsive  in 
bridegreotit,  hoarse,  surf.  Metathesis  of  r,  as  in  bird,  bum,  &c. 
{  854,  History  of  L.  Z  lost  in  each,  vihich,  such,  as,  EngUmd; 
not  sonnded  in  calf:  It  >  «,  in  totter.  \  366.  History  of  W. 
A.  S.  •we  >  -mu,  io  arrmii.  A.  S.  -^  absorbed  in  free,  tnee.  IV 
lost  in  0011,  aid,  lark,  aught,  soul ;  and  in  initial  ml,  thw,  ttu, 
sw.  Hv>tiih.  Wr.  H>ii>h,  m  whtile,  whoop.  S  366. 
History  of  S.  S  written  ee,  finally;  j  >  f,  in  cinder;  s  >  sc, 
in  scythe;  i  >  e,  in  m^,  bedisien,  with  trhich  cf  rise,  besom. 
Voidag  of  J.  S  >  sh,  in  gush;  s  >■  ck,  in  linchpin,  hench- 
man. I  857.  S  >  r,  by  Verjier's  Law,  as  in  are,  were,  lorn,  &c. 
{  358.  S  lost,  finally,  in  buriai,  riddle,  pea.  Origin  of  j  in 
skates,  bodice,  eaves.  $  869.  Sp  >/,  in  paddle  (small  spade). 
S  intrusive,  in  island.  S  prefiied  in  squeeze.  S  <f,ui  sneece ; 
lost  in  neeo!.  i  360.  History  of  SK.  Sk  {sc)  >  sh,  in  shame, 
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ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 


Introductory. 

§  1.  It  will  assist  me  in  explaining  the  ScOfte  of  the  pre- 
sent book  if  I  first  of  all  make  a  few  remarks  upon  a  given 
passage  of  English  literature.  For  this  purpose,  I  open 
Booth's  reprint  of  the  celebrated  'First  Folio'  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plajs,  first  printed  in  1623.  In  'Actus  Ter/t'a' 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Gremio  thus  speaks  of 
Petnichio : — 

Tut,  Ihe's  a  Lambe,  a  Doue,  a  fbole  to  hiro  : 

lie  tell  you  fir  Lucentio ;  when  the  Priell 

Shoulde  aske  if  Kaikerine  fhould  be  his  wife, 

I,  by  goggs  woones  quoth  he,  and  fwore  so  loud. 

That  aU  araaz'd  the  Prieft  let  fall  the  booke, 

And  as  he  ftoop'd  againe  to  take  it  vp, 

This  mad-brain'd  bridegroome  tooke  him  such  a  cuffe, 

That  downe  fell  Prieft  and  booke,  and  booke  and  Prieft, 

Now  take  them  vp  quoth  he,  if  any  lift.' 

Those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  modem  print  and 
spelling  will  at  once  notice  slight  variations  between  the  old 
and  modem  methods  of  printing  this  well-known  passage. 
Thus  the  use  of  /  to  represent  the  afBrmalive  aye  has 
certainly  a  peculiar  look ;  and  few  people  would  now  make 
use  of  such  an  expression  as  '  if  any  list.'  This  will  at  once 
help  us  to  see  that  our  language  has  a  history,  and  that  it 
ahers  from  time  to  time.    The  importance  of  studying  our 
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language  historically  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A 
student  who  is  unacqaamted  with  the  older  forms  of  it,  is 
in  no  wise  qualified'  to  give  opinions  upon  the  derivation  of 
English  words,  unless  the  word  be  derived  from  Latin  or 
Greek  in  so  obvious  a  manner  that  the  derivation  cannot 
easily  be  missed  by  such  as  have  received  a  fair  education 
in  those  languages ;  and  even  then,  if  the  word  has  come  to 
us  indirectly,  through  the  French,  he  is  very  likely  Co  miss 
some  important  point  concerning  it. 

§  2.  Glancing  once  more  at  the  above  quotation,  let  us 
consider  the  various  points  about  it  which  call  for  special 
attention  and  study.  First  of  all,  we  naturally  ask,  who  was 
the  author,  and  at  what  time  did  he  live  ?  What  kind  of 
literary  work  is  here  exhibited,  in  what  relation  does  it  stand 
to  other  works  by  the  same  writer,  and  what  is  the  exact 
date  of  its  composition  f  These  are  questions  which  chiefly 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
to  literary  history  in  general.  Looking  at  it  once  more  from 
another  point  of  view,  we  may  ask,  in  what  language  is  this 
written,  and  at  what  period  ?  What  were  the  peculiarities  of 
the  language  at  that  period,  as  regards  the  pronunciation, 
the  spelling,  the  method  of  printing  and  punctuation,  the 
grammar,  and  the  nature  of  ihe  vocabulary?  These  are 
questions  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  history  of  language  in  general. 

§  8.  With  a  view  Co  limidng  the  field  of  observation  and 
enquiry  as  far  as  possible,  I  propose,  in  the  present  work,  to 
consider  chiefly  Che  vocabulary,  and  further  to  limit  this,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  vocabulary  of  our  langus^e  as  it  is 
current  at  the  present  day.  And  further,  as  regards  the 
vocabulary,  I  propose  to  deal  mainly  with  the  etymology  of 

'  I  have  frequently  heard  snch  groaily  false  atatanents  coDcemiag 
Eogtish  so  confidently  ntleied  bj  supposed  '  scholars '  that  any  hint  of 
contradiction  was  hopeless.    Nothing  vrag  left  bnt  to  listen  in  silent 
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the  words  which  go  to  compose  it ;  so  that  the  precise  sub- 
ject of  our  enquiry  is,  in  fact,  the  etvuologv  of  words 
CURRENT  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH.  At  the  Same  time,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  points  mentioned  atwve 
are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  We 
shall  ceitainly  make  a  great  mistake  unless  we  are  always 
ready  to  accept  such  help  as  may  be  afforded  us  by  con- 
sidering the  literary  use  of  words,  the  phonetic  history  of 
their  changing  forms,  the  dates  at  which  certain  changes 
of  form  took  place,  the  dates  at  which  certain  words  (pre- 
viously unknown)  came  into  current  use,  and  the  changes  to 
which  words  are  subject  in  consequence  of  their  grammatical 
relation  to  each  other  in  the  sentence.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  limit  the  subject  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
master  the  essential  principles  with  less  effort,  we  are  often 
obliged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  of  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  afforded  us  by  proper  attention  to  chronology  and 
linguistic  history ;  and  we  often  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
seek  for  aid  from  all  the  resources  which  comparative  philo- 
logy can  yield.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  vocabulary  and 
grammar  of  every  language  can  be,  to  some  extent,  con- 
sidered independently,  I  propose  to  leave  the  grammar  in 
the  background,  and  to  refer  the  reader,  for  further  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  to  Morris's  '  Historical  Oudines  of  Eng- 
li^  Accidence,'  and  Matzner's  'Englische  Grammatik,'  of 
which  there  is  an  English  translation  by  C.  J.  Grece.  Another 
highly  important  work  is  the  '  Historische  Grammatik  der 
englischen  Sprache'  by  C.  F.  Koch,  which,  like  the  work 
by  M^tzner,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infonnation 
about  the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  To  these 
three  books  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  particularly,  and 
I  have  frequently  drawn  upon  them  for  illustrative  examples. 
§  4.  The  most  remarkable  point  about  the  vocabulary  of 
modem  English  is  its  composite  nature.  Certainly  no 
i  ever  composed  of  such  niunerous  and  such 
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diverse  elements.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  Roman — '  homo 
sum  :  human!  nihil  a.  me  alienum  puto ' ' — has  been  fully 
accepted  by  the  Englishman,  with  a  very  practical  effect 
upon  his  languag^e.  This  important  subject,  of  the  various 
sources  whence  our  language  has  been  supplied,  will  form 
the  subject  of  Chapter  II ;  and  the  succeeding  Chapters  of 
the  present  volume  will  deal' with  what  may  be  called  the 
native  element  or  the  primary  source  of  modem  English. 
I  also  take  into  consideration  Latin  words  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  early  words  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  origin. 
The  secondary  sources,  including  the  very  important  French 
element,  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  volume. 

ji  be  a  matter  of 
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CHAPTER   11. 

The  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

$  S.  Chronology.  In  considering  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  vocabulary  of  modern  English  has  been 
drawn,  our  most  important  help  is  chronology.  A  strict 
attention  to  chronology  will  often  decide  a  question  which 
might  otherwise  be  somewhat  obscure.  A  single  example 
may  suffice  to  shew  this,  and  may  furnish  further  instruction 
by  the  way.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  treating  of  the  word 
surloin,  under  the  spelling  sirloin,  refers  us  to  the  5th  sense 
of  sir,  under  which  we  find,  accordingly,  that  sirloin  is  '  a 
tide  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings 
knighted  in  a  good  humour.'  This  is  one  of  those  famous 
and  abundant  falsehoods  which  the  general  public,  who 
usually  have  no  special  linguistic  experience,  applaud  to  the 
echo  and  believe  greedily;  but  any  student  who  has  had  but 
a  moderate  experience  of  the  history  of  language  cannot  but 
feel  some  doubts,  and  will  at  once  ask  the  very  pertinent 
question,  who  was  the  king?  Turning  to  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  we  are  told  that  surloin  is  '  the  loin  of  beef,  so 
entitled  by  King  James  the  First.'  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
is  offered  of  this  historical  event,  nor  is  any  hint  given  as  to 
the  author  who  is  responsible  for  such  a  statement.  But  in 
an  account  of  some  expenses  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  quoted  by  Wedgwood  from  the 
AtheuEeum  of  Dec.  28,  1867,  we  find  the  entry — 'A  surloyn 
beeff,  vii  d.'  Thus  chronology  at  once  tells  us  that  the  word 
was  in  use  at  least  a  centiuy  before  King  James  I  was  born, 
and  effectually  disposes  of  this  idle  and  mischievous  invention. 
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In  fact,  our  loin  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  French  longe 
(formerly  also  spelt  logne)^  and  our  surioin  from  the  French 
surlange^.  In  Littr^'s  French  Dictionary  is  a  quotation 
shewing  that  surlonge  was  already  in  use  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  carries  the  word's  history  still  further  back. 
Hence  we  learn  the  very  necessary  lesson,  that  etymology 
requires  scientific  treatment,  and  does  not  consist  in  giving 
indolent  credence  to  silly  guesses  ;  and  we  at  once  establish 
the  value  of  chronology  as  a  helpful  guide  to  the  truth. 

§  6.  Additions  to  the  Vooabalary.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  English  language  has,  for  many  centuries,  been 
steadily  increased  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  words 
borrowed  from  extraneous  sources.  It  is  true  that  many 
words,  being  no  longer  wanted,  or  having  their  places 
supplied  by  more  convenient  or  more  popular  expressions, 
have  from  time  to  lime  become  obsolete ;  but  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  has  always  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
additions  from  without.  In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  tell 
the  exact  date  at  which  a  word  has  been  introduced,  Two 
examples  of  this  may  be  readily  given.  The  verb  to  boycotl 
was  first  used  in  i88o,  being  suddenly  brought  into  use  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain  Boycott,  of 
Lough  Mask  House,  in  Mayo  (Ireland),  was  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  social  outlawry  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  to  whom  he  bad  given  offence.  Such  treatment  was 
called  boycotting^  and  the  use  of  the  word  may  be  readily 
understood  by  help  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  of  Dec.  ^,  i88o:— 'They  advise  that  men  who 
pay  full  rents  shall  be  Boycotted;   nobody  is  to  work  for 

'  Tha*  mrtain  is  really  the  upper  part  of  the  loin ;  from  F.  sur, 
above,  and  O.  F.  legni,  lengt,  the  loin.  Again,  the  F.  sur  is  from 
Lat  mptr,  above ;  and  tange  represents  a  Lot.  fem.  adj.  tumUa,  formed 
from  Ittmhas,  a  loio.  Id  many  cases  1  shall  not  give  the  details  of  snch 
etymologies,  as  they  can  be  found  in  my  Etymological  Dictionary,  or 
In  the  epitome  of  it,  called  the  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary,  both  of 
which  aie  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 
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them,  nobody  is  to  sell  them  anything,  nobody  is  to  buy 
anything  of  them.'  Further,  the  people  who  acted  against 
Captain  Boycott  were  called  BoycotUrs,  and  the  Echo  news- 
paper of  Dec.  7,  1880,  even  ventured  to  speak  of  'the  latest 
victim  of  Bqycotltsm'' .'  Here  is  a  case  still  fresh  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  which  at  once  shows  how  readily 
a  new  verb  can  be  formed  to  express  a  new  kind  of 
social  oppression :  whilst  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  so 
well  determined,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for 
examples  of  it  earlier  than  1880.  The  other  example  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  word  mob,  which  is  a  mere  contraction 
of  the  Latin  mobiU  or  mobile  vulgus  (the  fickle  crowd  or 
multitude),  first  introduced  as  a  convenient  form  for  common 
tise,  and  afterwards  retained  because  of  its  convenience. 
This  word  can  be  dated,  without  much  risk  of  error,  about 
1688.  In  Shadwell's  Squire  of  Alsatia,  4to.,  16S8,  the  word 
is  spelt  mobile  on  p.  3,  but  mob  on  p.  59,  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  S.  xii.  501.)  In  Dryden'sDon  Sebastian,  written 
in  1690,  we  find  the  word  mobile  in  Act  i.  sc.  i,  whilst  in  Act  iii. 
sc.  3  it  is  shortened  to  mob.  In  1692,  he  again  uses  mob,  in 
his  preface  to  Cleomenes.  I  have  given,  in  my  Dictionary, 
examples  from  the  Hatton  Correspondence,  of  the  use  of 
mobile  in  1690,  but  mob  in  1695.  We  shall  not  be  likely  to 
find  many  examples  of  the  use  of  mob  before  1688,  nor  of 
mobile  long  after  1690. 

§  7.  Ohangea  introduced  unceasingly  but  silently. 
These  constant  additions  to  our  language  are  seldom  much 
noticed  by  any  of  us.  They  usually  creep  in  unobserved ; 
or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  boycoll,  they  are  so  curious  as  to 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention,  the  novelty  soon  wears 
off,  and  we  soon  come  to  employ  them  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  manner  or  time  of  their  introduction.  '  In  this 
matter  of  language,'  says  Archbishop  Trench,  'how  few 
aged  persons  .  .  .  are  conscious  of  any  serious  difference 

*  The  word  is  welt  expluoed  and  illustrated  ia  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 
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between  die  spoken  language  of  their  early  youth,  and  that 
of  their  old  age;  are  aware  that  words  and  ways  of  using 
words  are  obsolete  now,  which  were  usual  then ;  that  many 
words  are  current  now,  which  had  no  existence  at  that  time ; 
that  new  idioms  have  sprung  up,  that  old  idioms  have  past 
away.  And  yet  it  is  certain  thai  so  it  fmisl  be.  .  .  .  But  there 
are  few  to  whom  this  Is  brought  so  distmctly  home  as 
it  was  to  Caxton,  who  writes — "our  language  now  used 
varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when  I 
was  born '." '  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  best  to  fix  an 
absolute  date  for  the  period  of  the  language  under  discus- 
sion; and  I  therefore  take  the  year  1885  as  our  starting- 
point,  l>eing  the  year  in  which  this  work  was  commenced. 

§  8.  BouroBB  of  the  Langa^e.  Before  we  can  discuss 
the  etymology  of  any  word  employed  in  modem  English,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  quite  certain,  if  possible,  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  word  has  come  to  us.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  explain  such  a  word  as  elixir  by  the  help  of  Latin  or 
Dutch,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  terra  of  alchemy, 
and,  as  such,  is  due  to  the  Arabic  el-ikstr.  Here  */  {al)  is  the 
definite  article,  and  iksir,  i.  e.  essence  or  '  the  philosopher's 
stone,'  is  not  a  true  Arabic  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  fijfxif,  dry  or  dried  up,  a  term  applied  to  the  residuum 
left  in  a  retort'.  Archbishop  Trench  gives  a  long  list  of 
words  which  have  found  their  way  into  English  from  various 
sources ',  but  I  have  since  given  a  fuller  and  more  exact  list 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  Dictionary*.  In  the  attempt  to  settle 
this  question  of  '  distribution '  of  our  words  according  to  the 
languages  whence  they  are  derived,  we  always  receive  great 

'  Trench ;  '  English  Past  and  Present,'  led.  i ;  9th  ed.,  pp.  8-10,    See 

the  whole  passage. 
'  Explamed  in  the  Snpplement  to  my  Etymological  Dietionajy,  p.  8oi, 
'  '  English  Fast  and  Present,'  lect.  i .   See  also  Morris,  Eng.  Accidence, 

4>9. 
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help  from  chronolc^  and  history.  Hence  the  following 
'  Canons  for  Etymology '  are  of  primary  importance.  Bafore 
attempting  an  etyiQOlogjr,  aooertain  the  e&rliMt  form 
snd  HBO  of  the  word,  and  obaerre  ohron<dog7.  If  the 
word  be  of  natiTe  origin,  we  nhoald  next  traoe  its 
faietory  in  cognate  languages.  If  the  word  be  bor- 
rowed, we  must  obeerre  geography  and  the  history 
of  events,  remembering  that  borrowings  are  dne  to 
actual  oontaot.  We  may  be  sure,  for  example,  that  we  did 
not  take  the  word  elixir  directly  from  the  Moors,  but  rather 
obtained  it  through  the  medium  cA  Latin,  in  which  language 
alchemical  treatises  were  usually  written. 

§  9,  Enumeration  of  these  sonroeB.  The  various  sources 
of  English  may  be  thus  enumerated'.  Taking  English  to 
represent  the  native  speech  of  the  Low-Gennan  conquerors 
of  England,  the  earliest  accessions  to  the  language,  after 
A.  D.  450,  were  due  to  borrowings  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  our  island.  Latin  occupies  the  curious  position  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  lent  us  words  at  many  different  dates,  from 
a  period  preceding  historical  record*  down  to  modem  times. 
Many  Scandinavian  words  were  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
chiefly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  ro66,  although  most 
of  them  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  1  zoo,  or 
even  somewhat  later.  Owing  to  an  almost  constant  trade 
or  contact  with  Holland,  Dutch  words  have  been  borrowed 
directly  at  various  periods ;  the  chief  of  these  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  reign  of  Edward  UI  and  Elizabeth,  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek, 
many  of  which  belong  purely  to  science  or  literature  rather 

'  For  fiiller  details,  see  Morns,  English  Accidence,  ch.  iii. 

*  Several  Latin  words  were  known  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  before  the 
Saxon  invasion  of  England.  Such  words  are  camp,  cdiere,  mil,  pin, 
itriii  (camp,  Csesttr,  mile,  pine,  i.e.  ponishioent,  street);  'Dlalc<^  and 
Frehittoric  Forma  of  Old  English,'  by  H.  Sweet ;  Fhil.  Sac.  Tratu., 
1876,  p.  543-  Some,  »nch  as  part  (harbour),  ■wail.  Sec.,  may  have  been 
leaint  trom  the  Biitoni. 
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than  to  the  spoken  language.  Such  as  have  been  borrowed 
directly  may  mostly  be  dated  from  a  pieriod  not  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  took  place  owing  to  the  leaching  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
and  others  at  Cambridge ',  Before  that  period,  many  Greek 
words  found  their  way  indeed  into  English,  but  only  in- 
directly, through  the  medium  of  Latin  or  French;  such 
words  commonly  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  or  to  the  art 
of  medicine.  The  Norman  conquest  opened  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  French  words  into  English,  but  this  in- 
troduction was  at  first  very  sparing,  so  that  the  number  of 
them  extant  in  English  writings  before  the  year  1300  is  by 
no  means  large.  After  that  date,  the  influx  of  them  was 
immense,  especially  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  so  much 
BO  that  by  the  end  of  that  century  the  composite  character  of 
our  language  was  completely  established.  One  great  cause 
of  this  was  certainly  the  influence  of  the  law-courts,  which 
notoriously  retain  to  the  present  day  many  old  French  words 
that  have  dropped  out  of  current  use,  or  have  never  found 
their  way  into  our  daily  speech.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
are  no  others  of  importance  much  before  ifioo-  with  the  sole 
and  curious  exception  of  the  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  The  Hebrew  words  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  rendered  such  words  as  straph  and 
sabhath  femiliar  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  authors  at  an 
early  period.  Arabic  words  came  through  contact  with 
Eastern  commerce,  or  were  due  to  some  acquaintance,  either 
through  the  medium  of  Ladn  or  by  way  of  France  and 
Spain,  with  the  Moors  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  latter  country. 

But  about  the  year  1500,  our  language  entered  upon  what 

'  '  Thy  aec  like  onn,  O  SodI  of  Sir  John  Cb«ek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward,  Greek.' 

Milton;  Sennit -A. 
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may  be  definitely  called  its  modern  st^e.  Not  only  did  the  ' 
discovery  of  America  render  possible  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  few  native  American  words,  but  English  was  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  owing  to 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  foreign  travel  and  trade,  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
language  began  to  borrow  largely  from  Italian,  especially . 
during  the  reigns  of  Francis  I  (1515-1547)  and  Henry  II 
(1547-1559);  and  we  frequently  borrowed  Italian  words, 
not  only  indirectly,  through  the  French,  but  directly  also. 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  studied  and  imitated  Italian,  and  already 
in  1545  we  find  Ascham,  in  his  Preface  to  ToxopMlus,  com- 
plaining that  many  English  writers  use  '  straunge  wordes,  as 
latin,  french,  and  Italian' ;  see  Arber's  reprint,  p.  18',  The 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  century  succeeding  it, 
made  our  travellers  familiar  with  such  foreign  languages  as 
German ',  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian;  and  later  still,  words 
have  been  introduced  from  many  others,  including  various 
Indian  languages,  and  the  diverse  tongues  scattered  over  the 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  distant  islands  of  Polynesia.  We  have  also 
borrowed  Spanish  words  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of 
French,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV  of  France  (1589-1610) ; 
and  even  directly,  from  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  influence  of  French  upon  English  has 
now  lasted  for  more  ihan  five  centuries. 

§  10.  The  Uodem  f>eriod  begins  about  1600.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  a  tolerably  distinct,  though  arbitrary, 
line  of  separation  may  be  drawn  by  taking  the  date  1500' 

'  See  an  essay  on  'The  Inflnence  of  Italian  upon  English  Literature,' 
by  J.  Ross  Murray;   1886. 

'  The  nomber  of  words  directly  derived  from  German  is  very  small. 
A  considerable  number  were  derived  from  Old  or  Middle  High  German 
throngh  the  medium  of  French.  The  common  popntai  delusion  about 
the  ■  derivation '  of  English  from  German  is  refuted  below. 

'  Some  prefer  to  take  the  date  1485,  i.  e.  the  date  of  the  ai 
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as  indicadng  the  conmiencenient  of  a  new  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  language.  Roughly  speaking,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions,  this  date  separates  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
language  from  nearly  all  contact  with  such  languages  as 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Gennan,  Greek  (as  used  in 
science  or  as  an  immediate  source),  Turkish,  Russian,  and 
Hungarian  in  Europe,  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  Persian)  from  nearly  every  ' 
tongue  not  spoken  within  the  European  continenL  If, 
therefore,  we  ascertain  that  a  given  word  was  already  in 
common  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  earlier,  the  range  of 
our  search  is  much  limited.  Words  of  Eastern  origin  are, 
in  general,  easily  detected  and  set  aside ;  and  when  these 
are  disposed  of,  the  choice  is  usually  limited  to  English, 
Low  German,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  (in  a  Latin  or  French  form)  on 
the  Other.  The  Celtic  words  stand  apart  from  these,  and 
often  present  much  difficulty;  and  there  are  doubtless  some 
cases  in  which  a  word  borrowed  from  French  turns  out  to 
be  ultimately  of  Celtic  origin.  Owing  to  this  gradual 
narrowing  down  of  the  number  of  original  sources  as  we 
recede  from  modern  to  more  ancient  times,  the  question  of  a 
word's  origin  frequently  resolves  itself  into  the  tolerably  simple 
form — is  it  native  English,  Scandinavian,  Latin,  or  French? 
These  four  sources  are  all  of  primary  importance,  and  wilt 
each  of  them  be  considered  hereafter;  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  words  borrowed  before  the  Norman  Conquest)  only 
the  two  former  &1I  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 

§  U.  Foreign  tlungs  denoted  by  foreign  words.  The 
best  way  to  set  about  the  enquiry  into  the  etymology  of  a 
given  word  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  find  out  the  earliest  example 
of  its  use.    Yet  even  without  this  aid,  our  general  knowledge 

Henry  Vn,  as  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  modem  period. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  it.  Tlie  discovery  of  America  did  not  take  place 
till  1493,  and  the  veiy  year  >si»  is  famons  for  the  discovery  of  BniiiL 
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of  history  and  geography  will  often  indicate  the  true  source, 
by  telling  us  something  about  the   thing  which  the  word 
indicates. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Trench's  '  English  Past 

and  Present,'  lect.  i.  The  mere  mention  of  Holland  suggests 
Dutch ;  whilst  geography  tells  us  that  Holland  contains  the 
town  of  Delft,  whence  our  dtlf,  as  well  as  the  province  <rf 
Geiderland,  whence  oat  guelder-roit'^.  The  geysir  suggests 
Icelandic,  and  meerschaum.  German.  Such  words  as  clan, 
el^pwre,  gillie,  loch,  pibroch,  slogan,  whisky,  can  hardly  be 
other  than  Gaelic.  Such  musical  terms  as  allegro,  andante, 
duet,  opera,  pianoforte,  solo,  sonata,  soprano,  trio,  are  of  course 
Italian ;  and  so  are  canto,  cicerone,  doge,  incognito,  intaglio, 
lava,  macaroni,  mezzotinto,  stanza,  stiletto,  vermicelli,  vista. 
The  very  forms  of  the  words  at  once  betray  their  origin. 
Similarly  the  student  of  Spanish  easily  recognises  the  words 
armada,  armadillo,  don,duenna,fietilla,  grandee,  hidalgo,  junta, 
lasso,  matador,  mosquito,  negro,  peccadillo,  primero,  quadroon, 
real  (as  the  name  of  a  coin),  tornado,  vanilla;  and  even 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  language  naturally 
associate  armada,  don,  duenna,  grandee,  hidalgo,  matador  with 
Spain,  and  lasso,  negro,  quadroon,  with  the  Spanish  colonies. 
We  cannot  mention  a  drosAy,  a  rouble,  a  steppe,  or  a  verst 
without  thinking  of  Russia,  nor  such  words  as  amazon,  am- 
brosia, anlistrophe,  asphodel,  episode.  Hades,  ichor,  myriad, 
myth,  nepenthe,  panoply,  strophe,  tantalise,  threnody,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  glorious  poetry  of  ancient  Greece. 
Tales  of  Persian  origin  or  accounts  of  travels  in  that  country 
are  sure  to  introduce  us  to  the  bazaar,  the  caravan,  the 
divan;  the  shah,  the  pasha,  and  the  dervish  will  not  go  un- 
mentioned ;  nor  will  the  Eastern  imagery  be  complete  without 
X\it ghoul,  the  houri,  and  iheperi.  It  is  the  Malay  who  calls 
his  sword  a  creese,  and  who  nms  amuck ;  the  Chinese  who 
grows  tea ;  the  Thibetan  who  acknowledges  a  supreme  lama, 
'  The  speVAag  guelder-  is  dne  to  the  French  spelling  Gueldre. 
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while  the  Tartar  calls  his  chief  lord  a  khan,  and  the  Russian 
a  czar''.  BatUam  is  in  Java;  gamboge  is  only  a  French 
spelling  of  Cambodia.  Australia  possesses  the  kangaroo  and 
the  wombal;  the  inhabitant  of  Tahiti  tallooes  himself.  Guinea 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  islands  have 
given  a  name  to  a  bird,  a  wine,  and  a  dance.  Stories  about 
the  North  American  Indians  speak  of  the  moose,  the  opossum, 
the  racoon,  and  the  skunk;  of  the  warrior  with  his  moccassins, 
tomahawk,  and  wampum,  and  his  squaw  in  the  wigwam. 
These  instances  may  suffice  for  the  present;  I  propose  to 
give  other  examples  in  due  course. 

§  13.  TTseftil  dates.  The  following  dates  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  important  in  relation  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  English  language. 

First  landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain  .        .        .        b,C     55 

Agiicola  builds  his  line  of  forts,  and  reduces  Britain 

to  a  Roman  province  .  .  .  ,  .  A.D.  81 
Christianity  introduced  into  Britain  .  .  .  adout  180 
Hengest  founds  the  kingdom  of  Kent  .         .         .  449 

Augustine  converts  iEthelberht       ....  597 

Northumberland  submits  to  Ecgbetht   .  829 

Ecgberht  defeats  the  Danes  ....  836 

The  Danes  winter  in  Sheppey       ....  855 

Peace  of  Wedmore  ;  between  jClfred  and  Guthorm  878 

Danish  invasions  begin  again        ....  980 

Ascendancy  of  Cnut 1016 

Battle  of  Hastings 1066 

English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.       .         .         .  1258 

First  parliament  of  Edward  I.        .         .         ...  I2?S 

Year-books  of  Edward  I.  (Reports  of  cases  in  Anglo- 
French)      1292-1306 

Edward  III.  invades  France  ....        1339-40 

Pleadings  first  conducted  in  English,  though  recorded 

in  Latin 1362 

'  Not,  howereT,  a  true  Rusaian  word )  bnt  a  Slavonic  modificalion  of 
Casar.  Similarly  tbe  k?u>ta  ie  denoted  by  a  word  borrowed  from  Swediah, 
and  allied  to  E.  htel. 
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English  first  taught  in  schools       ....  a.d.  1385 

Wars  of  the  Roses 1455-71 

Introduction  of  Printing  into  England          .        .  1477 

Columbus  discovers  San  Salvador         .        .        .  1492 

Modem  stage  of  English  begins  ....  about  1500 
Ariosto  publishes  his  Orlando  Furioso.    (Beginning 

of  Italian  influence) 1516 

Tyndale's  New  Testament  first  printed        .        .  1525 

Sir  John  Cheke  teaches  Greek  at  Cambridge      .  1540 

The  Netherknders  resist  Spain      .         .         .         .  1566 

Battle  of  Ivry.     (Beginning  of  frequent  borrowings  in 

French  from  Spanish  ) 1590 

Authorised  version  of  the  Bible     ....  161 1 

First  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare          .        .        .  1633 

Civil  War 1642-9 

Proceedings  at  law  recorded  in  English        .         .  1730 

Clive  gains  the  battle  of  Plassey  ....  1757 

Captain   Cook's  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  1769 

Goethe's  'Sorrows  of  Werter'  translated  into  English  1779 

Carlyle  translates  Goethe's  'Wilhelm  Meister'      .  1834 

§  13.  Historical  Survey.  A  few  remarks  will  make 
clear  the  bearings  of  these  events  upon  our  language.  When 
Julius  Caesar  arrived  in  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
were  speaking  a  Celtic  dialect,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
island  to  a  Roman  province  under  Agricola  gradually  in- 
trodiiced  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  led  in  its  turn  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  After  the  Romans  withdrew 
from  the  island,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  English  invaders,  who 
founded  in  it  various  kingdoms,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
of  Kent.  Ecgberht's  acquisition  of  Northumberland  brought 
the  whole  of  England  under  one  ruler ;  whilst  the  mission 
of  St.  Augustine  brought  in  Christianity  amongst  the  pagan 
English.  Ecgberht's  defeat  of  the  Danes  only  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle  of  two  centuries^.  Their  in- 
cursions still  continued,  so  that  in  855  they  spent  the  whole 

'  The  Danes,  in  small  Dnmbers,  had  invaded  England  even  earlier,  in 
1%'l  and  83J  ;  see  Mortis,  Eng.  Accidence,  S  13, 
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winter  in  Kent,  instead  of  retreating  homeward  for  that 
season,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  The  peace  of  Wed- 
more  brought  with  it  some  cessation,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  we  find  them  again  aggressive,  until  a  Danish 
kingdom  was  at  last  established  under  Cnut.  Thus  we 
abeady  see  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  fusion 
of  English  with  Latin  and  Scandinavian  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  whilst  a  few  terms  had  probably  been  borrowed 
from  the  vanquished  Britons,  who  spoke  Celtic  dialects. 
Edward  the  Confessor's  relations  with  Normandy  first  in- 
troduced a  slight  acquaintance  with  French,  and  the  battle 
of  Hastings  rendered  that  language  and  Latin  almost  para- 
mount for  a  time.  But  English  remained  so  much ,  the 
language  of  the  people  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  never 
lost,  and  on  one  solitary  occasion  Henry  III  actually  issued 
a  proclamation  in  the  native  language,  on  the  i8th  of  October, 
1258*.  Throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  Edward  I  all  the 
Statutes  and  Reports  of  cases  in  the  law-courts  were  in 
French  or  Latin;  but  there  was  always  a  succession  of 
various  literary  works  in  English  *.  The  wars  of  Edward  III 
brought  us  into  closer  relation  with  French  as  spoken  in 
France,  which  by  this  time  differed  considerably  from 
the  Anglo-French  into  which  the  original  Norman-French 
had  passed,  along  a  path  of  its  own.  Trevisa,  an  English 
writer  bom  in  Cornwall,  records  the  interesting  fact  that,  in 
the  year  1385,  children  left  off  translating  Latin  into  Anglo- 
French,  of  which  many  of  them  scarcely  knew  a  word,  and 
were  wisely  allowed  by  their  masters  to  express  themselves 

'  Edited  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  the  'Transactioiis  of  the  Philological  Society.' 
Another  copy  of  it  was  edited  by  myself  for  the  uinie  society  in  iSSl. 

'  This  Encccssion  of  English  writings  may  most  easily  be  leen  by 
consulting,  in  ordei,  the  foni  following  works  in  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series ;  viz.  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Readeri  '  Spedmens  of  English  from 
1150  to  1300,'  ed.  Moiria ;  'Specimens  of  English  from  1198  to  1393,' 
ed.  Morris  and  Skeat;  'Specimens  of  Engl^  from  1394  to  1579,' 
de.  Ske&t. 
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p.  >4i.    Oi  see  p.  31  of  the  present  Tolnme. 
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and  Lydgate  ^,  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain 
induced  many  English  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries  against  ihe  Spaniards,  and  brought  us  into 
closer  contact  both  with  Dutch  and  Spanish;  the  latter 
also  became  partially  known  in  France  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  IV  (of  Navarre),  Our  sailors  frequently  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  besides  gain- 
ing words  from  the  new  lands  which  they  visited.  The 
influence  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611  and  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  requires  no  comment.  It  is  remarkable  that 
great  changes  in  English  pronunciation  seem  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War*;  but  some  obscurity 
still  rests  upon  this  difficult  subject  In  1:730  a  national 
reproach  was  taken  away  by  the  tardy  confession  that  Eng- 
lish was  a  flt  language  in  which  to  record  proceedings  at 
law.  The  victories  of  Clive  opened  up  to  us  the  great 
resources  of  India;  and  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook 
largely  extended  both  our  geographical  knowledge  and  our 
territory.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language  among 
Englishmen  down  to  1824  ;  even  to  this  moment  the  marked 
neglect  of  German  in  our  English  schools  proves  an  amazing 
lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  Still  there 
has  been  a  great  advance  of  late  years  towards  a  more  general 
admission  of  its  value ;  and  this  hopeful  sign  of  progress 
bids  us  not  to  despair  of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  not  only 
German,  but  even  Ei^lish  itself,  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  careful  and  sdenttfic  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

>  These  aatbon  were  aequtunted  with  ItaUao  literature,  hnt  they  in- 
iTodoced  into  Enelish  no  Italian  words,  unless  we  credit  Chancer  with 
intiodncing  diuat. 

*  Some  vei;  important  chmgea  took  place  atill  eailier,  sooa  after 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The'  Native  ELEttsNT :   Dialects  or  Middlb  English. 

5  X6.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
test  whereby  words  of  native  English  origin  may  be  known 
from  others.  It  is  here  that  even  a  small  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  of  great  service.  With  all  our  word-borrowing, 
nearly  the  whole  framework  of  our  grammar  was  English 
at  the  beginning,  and  has  so  remained  ever  since.  Borrowed 
words  have  usually  been  made  to  conform  to  English  gram- 
mar, irrespective  of  their  source.  Thus  the  Latin  plural  of 
index  is  indices,  but  the  use  of  the  form  indices  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  English  plural  indexes  is  much  better, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  prevail.  For  a  list  of  pure  English 
words,  see  Morris,  English  Accidence,  §  31.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  here  that  all  the  commonest  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  adverbs  of  time  and  place  belong  to  this  class ;  all 
strong,  auxiliary,  and  defective  verbs;  all  pronouns  and 
demonstrative  adjectives ;  adjectives  that  form  their  degrees 
of  comparison  irregularly  ;  most  substantives  ending  in  -dom, 
-hood,  and  -ship ;  all  the  cardinal  numerals  except  million, 
billion,  &c. ;  all  the  ordinal  nimierals  except  second,  millionlk, 
Hllionih,  &c. ;  and  finally,  a  large  number  of  substantives 
expressing  the  most  homely,  familiar,  and  necessary  ideas. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  form  sentences  that  shall  contain  no  word 
that  is  not  pwcly  English ;  see  e.g.  the  first  four  verses  of 
SL  John's  Gospel  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Pure  English 
words  are  often  characterised  by  strength,  pith,  and  brevity, 
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being  frequently  monosyllabic'.  They  form,  in  fact,  the 
backbone  of  the  language,  and  give  It  vitality.  Words  from 
other  languages  are  annexed  and,  as  it  were,  subjugated, 
being  usually  made  to  conform  to  the  native  words  in 
their  inflexions  and  grammatical  use*.  This  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  case  of  borrowed  verbs,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Scandinavian  lake,  rive,  thrive) 
invariably  form  the  past  tense  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -/,  Thus  the 
F.  claim  and  Lat.  adapl  make  the  past  tense  claim-ed, 
adapt-ed;  and  the  verb  to  boycott  (see  sect.  6)  makes  the 
past  tense  boycolt-ed. 

§  la.  By  way  of  further  example,  I  here  repeat  (but  in 
modern  spelling)  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  already 
given  at  p.  i,  and  print  in  italics  all  the  words  that  may  be 
considered  as  purely  English. 

'  Tut  (?),  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him  : 
r II  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio;  when  the  priest 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife. 
Aye,  by  Cog's  wcun's,  quoth  he,  and  s-aiore  so  loud. 
That  all  a-maied  the  priest  let  fall  his  book. 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brained  bride-groom  took  kitn  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest; 
N&w  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list.' 

This  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  when  the  force  of  the  passage  is  con- 
sidered. As  for  the  words  left  in  roman  tj'pe,  it  may  be 
remarked  ihaty<Jo/,  sir,  are  French;  priest  is  a  Latin  word 
(of  Greek  origin),  borrowed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pieriod ; 
lyie,  take  (pt,  t.  took),  cuff,  are  Scandinavian ;  a-mased  is  a 

'  The  chief  eiceptiona  are  commonly  French;  aa  air,  Iwur ;  fruit, 
grain,  grape.  Juice  ;  beast,  vein,  chair,  fork,  dress,  roie,  cap,  iau,  Sec. 
Some  are  Scandmaviaji.     See  Moiri^,  Eng.  Accidence,  $  31. 

*  For  a  list  of  some  foreign  words  which  keep  theii  original  plmals, 
see  Morris,  Eag,  Accidence,  $  8^ 
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hybrid  word,  the  root  being  Scandinavian,  while  the  prefix  a- 
is  English ;  Luemlio  is  an  Italian  name  of  Latin  origin, 
whilst  Katharine  may  be  considered  as  Greek, 

§  17.  ChangM  in  pronnnoiation.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  above  passage  in  its  original  spelUng,  and  the 
same  in  modern  English,  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  bnt  little 
trouble  to  any  one  who  tries  to  read  the  former.  But  there 
is  really  a  concealed  difference  between  the  two  of  the  moat 
startling  character;  one  which  hundreds  of  readers  would 
never  suspect,  and  which  many  who  are  ignorant  of  phonetics 
will  hardly  credit.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Ellis'  have  proved, 
j>ast  all  controversy,  that  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  differed  so  widely  from  that  now  in  use, 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  could  now  be  heard,  would 
scarcely  receive  a  patient  hearing,  but  would  probably  be  at 
once  conderaned  as  speaking  a  kind  of  foreign  language,  or, 
at  least,  a  kind  of  bad  broad  Scotch,  Such  is  the  prejudice 
due  to  mere  custom,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  hearers  would 
care  to  consider  the  question — is  our  modern  pronunciation, 
after  all,  a  happier  habit?  But  the  scientific  student  of 
language  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  difference  is  really  a 
source  of  trouble  to  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  so  modified  and 
altered  the  old  vowel-sounds,  that  modern  spelling,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sound  of  the  words,  is  a  mere  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. The  vowel-sounds  expressed  by  our  written  symbols 
now  differ  from  ihose  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  however 
closely  they  once  agreed,  as  they  certainly  did,  with  the 
continental  system,  A  single  example  will  illustrate  this. 
We  now  pronounce  lea  so  as  to  rime  with  he,  we,  she; 
but  no  other  nation  ventures  on  a  pronunciation  so  extra- 
ordinaiy.  The  F,  Ik/,  G.  and  Du.  thee,  Swed.  and  Dan,  It, 
approach  more  nearly  to  an  E.  lay,  riming  with  day, /ay, 
gay.    It  is  not  long  ago  since  we  Siud  toy  ourselves;  as  is 

'  '  Early  English  Froounciation,'  by  A.  J.  Ellit, 
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witnessed  by  the  famous  lines  of  Pope*,  I  have  frequently 
met  with  people  who  were  entirely  unaware  that  the  third 
line  of  Cowper's  poem  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  ending  in  sea, 
gives  a  perfect  rime  to  survey;  and  that  the  same  pronun- 
ciation of  sea  (as  say)  reappears  in  the  third  line  of  his  hymn 
beginning  with  the  words — . 

'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.' 

Sea,  in  fact,  was  in  Middle  English  spelt  see,  and  was  pro- 
nounced with  the  ee  like  a  in  Mary;  not  far  removed  from 
the  ee  in  the  Dutch  zee,  G.  See.  The  A.  S.  st£*,  though  dif- 
ferently spelt,  was  pronounced  just  the  same.  Whence  we 
deduce  the  perplexing  result,  that  the  A,  S,  sd,  M.  E.  see  ',  ex- 
pressed precisely  the  same  sound  by  different  symbols ;  whilst 
Tudor-English  and  Modern  English  express,  on  the  contrary, 
different  sounds  by  the  same  spelling  sea.  This  ought  to  shew 
that  some  study  of  Middle-English  and  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
nunciation should  precede  all  our  attempts  to  trace  back- 
wards the  etymology  of  English  words ;  otherwise  we,  literally, 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  we  know  w^ai  word  it  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  For  the  realwordis,  of  course,  the  uttered 
sound,  not  the  written  symbol  by  which  it  is  truly  (or  falsely) 
represented. 

§  18.  Since,  however,  it  is  only  with  the  written  symbols 
that  I  can  easily  deal  in  a  book  like  the  present,  I  propose  to 
trace  chiefly  the  variations  in  spelling  from  time  to  time ;  and 
in  quoting  words  from  foreign  languages,  I  shall  quote  them 
as  they  are  written,  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  their 
pronunciation.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  clearly  understood, 
that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  is  far 


'  '  Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  lealms  obey, 
Dost  lometimeE  counsel  take — and  sometunes  lea.' 

Rape  {fihe  Loek,  iii.  8  (^^\i). 
*  A.  S.  —  Anglo-Saxon,  the  dialect  of  Wesse^i  before  the  Conquest. 
'  M.E.  E  Middle  English;  (ioni  about  a.d.  iioo  to  1500. 
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greater  in  the  case  of  English  than  of  any  other  language, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.  Nearly  al!  the  con- 
tinental languages,  including  Latin — the  usual  Southern- 
English  pronunciation  of  which  is  simply  execrable — s^ree 
in  a  uniform  system  of  simple  vowels,  and  usually  employ 
the  symbols  a,  t,  i,  0,  »,  to  represent  (nearly)  the  sounds 
heard  in  E.  baa,  iaii,  heei,  boat,  boot.  The  fact  that  old 
French  words  were  introduced  freely  and  in  great  number 
into  Middle  English  without  any  change  of  spelling,  is  quite 
enough  to  shew  that  the  pronunciation  of  M.  £.  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Anglo-French ;  for  the  spelling 
at  that  date  was  still  phonetic.  This  enables  us  to  say, 
definitely,  that,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  symbols  a,  e,  i,  0,  u 
had  their  modern  (and  ancient)  continental  values*. 

§  18.  Middle-EngUsh  Towels.  The  student  who  has 
as  yet  made  no  special  study  of  Middle  Englbh  may,  at  any 
rate,  gain  some  clear  notion  of  it  by  making  this  his  starting- 
point.  That  is,  he  may  lake  the  words  baa,  bait,  beet,  boat, 
boot  as  mnemonics  for  remembering  the  sounds  indicated  by 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u;  and  he  should  at  once  learn  these  five  words  by 
heart.  This  will  give  him,  approximately,  the  sounds  of 
the  long  vowels;  and  some  idea  of  the  short  ones  may 
be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  shorten  them.  Thus  the 
M.  E.  cat,  but,  were  pronounced  like  caal,  boot,  but  with  the 
vowels  somewhat  shortened.  There  are  plenty  of  Northern 
Englishmen  who  pronounce  them  so  still ;  for  the  speech  of 
the  North  is  much  more  archaic,  in  many  respects,  than  the 
clipped,  afiected,  and  finical  pronimciation  of  the  South- 
erner, who  has  done  his  worst,  only  too  successfully,  in  his 
attempts  to  ruin  our  pronunciation. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  will  be  manifest  that, 

*  It  U  qnite  certain  that  Celtic,  English,  and  French  scribes  all  ob- 
tained tbeir  symbols  from  th«  Latin  alphabet ;  and  employed  them,  at 
the  first,  with  nearlj  the  same  powers.  Oar  insular  position  has  altered 
our  proniuciBtioD,  and  leodeied  their  values  uncertain. 
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if  we  wish  lo  choose  good  symbols  for  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds,  and  especially  if  we  wish  them  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  understood  by  foreigners,  such  symbols  as  ai,  ee, 
oa,  00  (in  bait,  beel,  boat,  hoot)  are  the  worst  possible  to  taKe. 
It  is  owing  to  this  consideration  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  founded 
the  alphabet  which  he  calls  palaotype,  upon  the  old^  or 
foreign  values  of  the  vowel-symbols ;  and  Mr.  Sweet  has 
similarly  constructed  the  alphabet  which  he  calls  Romic*. 
As  Che  subject  presents  some  diffictilly,  I  shall  not  now 
further  pursue  it;-  but  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  he 
will  never  clearly  understand  what  Middle  English  was  like, 
unless  he  will  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  passages 
of  Chaucer  with  attention.  If  he  will  do  this,  he  will  find 
the  selections  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  great  use. 
The  best  and  clearest  explanation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Chaucer's  English  is  that  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  will  be  found 
near  the  beginning  of  the  introducrion  to  my  edition  of 
Chaucer's  '  Man  of  Law's  Tale.' 

§  ao.  ChAnoer's  Bpelling.  Midland  Di&leot.  In  order 
to  exemplify  the  spelling  of  Chaucer's  time,  consider  the 
following  passage  from  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  lines  281— 

28J. 

'Alias!  vn-to  the  Barbre  nacioun 

1  moste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  wille ; 

But  Crist,  that  starf  for  our  aauacioun, 

So  yeue  me  grace,  his  hestes  to  fulfille ; 

1,  wrecche  womman,  no  fors  though  I  spille. 

Wommen  ar  bom  to  thraldom  and  penance. 

And  to  ben  voder  mannes  goueinance.' 
In  modern  English  this  would  be  spelt  as  follows: — 
'  Alas !   unto  the  Barbar '  nation  , 

I  must  go,  since  that  it  is  your  will ; 

'  Paloi-tjipt,  \.  e,  old  type,  old  symbol.  Sec  Ellia's  Early  EogUrfi 
PronunciatioD, 

*  Ramie,  i.  e.  according  with  the  Reman  valaes  of  the  symbols.  See 
Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phonetics.  '  Barbarian. 
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But  Christ,  that  starved'  for  our  salvation. 
So  give  me  grace*,  his  bests  to  fulfil ; 
I,  wretch '  woman,  no  force  *  though  I  spill  *  ; 
Women  are  bom  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  be  under  man's  governance.' 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  Chat  one  of  two  alter- 
natives must  be  true.  Either  Chaucer  had  no  ear  for 
melody,  and  wrote  very  bad  poetry;  or  else  his  English 
.  must  have  materially  differed  in  accent  and  pronunciation 
from  that  now  in  use.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  not 
found  to  be  true,  A  caHful  examination  of  Chaucer's  metre 
shews  that  he  had  an  unusually  delicate  ear  for  melody,  and 
that  his  versification  exhibits  surprising  regularity.  There 
is  also  reason  lo  believe  that  poetry,  at  least,  was  then 
pronounced  with  an  utterance  more  deliberate  and  measured 
than  we  should  now  use.  The  word  na-ci-oun  had  three 
full  syllables,  and  sa-va-ci-oun  had  four.  But  the  most 
remarkable  points  are  (i)  that  the  pi.  sufGx  in  -es  (now  -s) 
formed  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  the  dissyllabic  hest-es;  (2) 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  genitive  singular,  as  mann-es; 
and  (3)  that  in  many  instances  the  final  -t  also  formed  a 
distinct  and  separate  syllable.  Hence  there  are  two  syllables 
in  mosi-e,  will-c,  wrecch-e,  spiU-e ;  three  syllables  in  ful-fiU-t, 
pen-irt'ce;  and  four  in  gSv-er-ndn-ce.  Observe  also  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllables  of  nd-ci-o&n,  m-vd- 
ci'Oin;  and  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  g&v-er-ndn-ce. 
Lastly,  note  that  the  accent  of  pm-dn-ce  was,  at  that  date,  on 
ihe  latter  part  of  the  word,  not  (as  now)  at  the  beginning'. 
If  the  reader  will  now  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  above 
passage  aloud  rather  slowly,  at  (he  same  time  bearing  in 

'  Died.  '  I.  e.  may  He  give  me  aocU  grace. 

■  Wretcbed.  *  It  is  no  matter.  *  Perish. 

'  English  has  a  way  oithnrwittg  back  the  accent  nearer  the  beginning 
of  the  word.  Thu9  the  Ital.  baUdne  has  actusUy,  in  modem  Koglish, 
become  Aii/in'Hj',thongh  first  introduced  as  balcSny.  We  even  h^wtdntit 
»a  A  ttliani  olatUlgtu;  and  Ailgusi  ta  veil  at  augilil. 
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mind  the  above  hints,  he  will,  even  with  the  modern  (very 
wretched)  pronunciation,  gain  a  faint  notion  of  its  melody. 

§  21.  Another  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  passage, 
by  printing  it  so  as  to  shew,  by  the  use  of  italics,  the  words 
of  native  origin.  With  this  understanding,  it  appears  as 
follows : — 

' Alias]  vn-io  the  Barbre  nacioun 
I  moste  gon,  sin  Ikat  it  is  your  -anile; 
But  Crist,  that  starffor  our  sauacioun. 
So  yette  me  grace,  kis  hestes  tofiiljille; 
I,  ■wreccke  •aiomman,  no  for^  thougk  I  spille ; 
Womtnen  ar  bom  to  \h.T2X-deni  and  penance. 
And  to  ben  vnder  mannes  gouemance.' 

Here  once  more  there  is  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  true 
English  words,  which  may  be  thus  grammatically  distributed. 
Definite  article:  the.  Pronouns;  /,  me,  it,  his;  our,  your; 
that,  no.  Substantives:  iville,  womman;  genitive,  mannes; 
plural,  hestes,  wommen.  Adjective :  wrtcche.  Auxiliary  and 
anomalous  verbs:  moste;  ben,  is,  ar.  Strong  verbs:  sfarf, 
yeue,  born.  Weak  verbs  :  gon,  fulfllle,  spille.  Adverb  ;  so. 
Prepositions  :  unto,  for,  to,  under.  Conjunctions ;  sin,  that, 
but,  though,  and.  Of  the  remaining  words,  one  is  of  hybrid  ' 
fonnation,  viz.  thral-dom ;  its  first  syllable  is  Scandinavian, 
but  the  sufiix  is  English.  Barbre  and  Crist  are  French 
spellings  of  words  which  are  ultimately  Greek.  The  re- 
maining words  are  all  French  ;  nacioun,  savacioun,  grace,  fors, 
penance,  governance,  being  substantives,  while  atlas  I  is  an 
interjection.  All  these  French  words  are  of  Latin  origin. 
The  remarks  in  §  15  lead  us  to  expect,  in  general,  that 
words  of  foreign  origin  are  likely  to  be  substantives,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  or  weak  verbs.  We  may  indeed  go  a  little  further, 
and  expect  the  weak  verbs  to  be  of  Scandinavian,  French,  or 
Latin  origin ;  whilst  words  from  remoter  languages  are  com- 
monly mere  names,  that  is,  nouns  substantive. 
§  22.  CbangeB  in  spelling.     As  regards  the  spelling  of 
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the  English  words  in  this  passage,  we  may  first  remark  that 
the  use  of  v  for  initial  u  in  vn-io,  vndtr,  has  merely  a  sort  of 
graphic  value,  being  used  in  MSS.  for  distinctness.  It  lasted 
for  many  centuries ;  indeed,  we  have  already  seen  the 
^>elling  vp  for  up  (twice)  in  the  extract  from  Shakespeare 
on*p.  I.  This  use  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  MSS. 
of  which  have  the  same  spellings  of  un-lo,  under,  up,  as  we  use 
now.  The  word  mostt  is  not  only  dissyllabic  (as  already 
noted),  but  is  remarkable  for  having  the  o  long.  The  A.  S. 
word  was  m6ste  (  =  most-e),  also  dissyllabic,  where  the  accent 
denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel.  We  thus  see  the  word's 
history  clearly  enough.  It  was  at  first  mfy/e,  the  past  tense 
of  an  obsolete  present  mit;  but  the  present  being  lo^,  the 
same  form  was  used  for  both  present  and  past  Then  the 
final  e  dropped  ofT,  giving  mosi,  riming  with  iosi;  nest  the  ' 
vowel-sound  altered  til!  it  rimed  with  roos/;  after  which, 
the  vowel-sound  was  shortened,  and  altered  in  character  by 
what  Mr.  Sweet  calls  '  unrounding,'  till  it  rimed  with  rusi,  as 
at  present.  These  changes  were  slow  and  regular,  and  can  be 
explained  by  analogy  with  other  words.  This  is  indeed  the 
chief  object  of  this  present  work,  viz.  to  exhibit  so  many 
examples  of  regular  changes  in  the  vowel-sounds  as  lo  enable 
the  student  to  observe  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  for  himself, 
or  at  least  to  understand  them  clearly.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  comparative  lateness  of  (he 
discovery  of  printing  was  in  one  respect  a  great  gain,  sUice 
we  now  have  an  abundance  of  MSS.  written  before  that  date, 
in  which'  the  spelling  was  free  and  phonetic.  In  Tact,  the 
Englishman  wbo  hastily  rushes  to  the  silly  conclusion  that 
Chaucer's  MSS.  are  remarkable  for  their  '  bad  spelling'  will 
some  day  discover,  if  he  cares  to  take  the  pains  and  happens 
to  be  open  to  conviction ',  that  the  spelling  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  is,  in  general,  fairly  good.     As  a 

'  Odt  ver;  familiaritj  with  modem  English  is  a,  sonice  of  much  foolisli 
prejodicc. 
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guide  to  the  sounds  of  words,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  utterly  untrustworthy  as  indicating 
the  sounds  which  the  symbols  mean.  It  is  not  for  us 
modems  to  talk  of '  bad  spelling.' 

§  23.  The  fact  that  will-e  is,  in  Chaucer,  dissyllabic,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  A.  S.  willa  was  the  same.  Here 
again,  the  word's  history  is  easy.  The  A.  S.  form  was 
will-a ;  the  final  a  was  weakened  or  dulled  into  an  obscure 
sound  denoted  by  a  final  -«;  after  which  this  light  syllable 
dropped  off,  giving  the  modem  will;  just  as  the  A.  S. 
spill-t  is  now  spill.  The  word  starf  is  interesting  gram- 
matically. The  M.E.  infinitive  sUrven  (usually  written 
sterum ')  meant  to  die.  The  verb  was  a  strong  one,  forming 
its  past  tense  as  slarf,  and  its  past  participle  as  slorvm  or 
ji-slorven  (wricten  sloruen,  y-shruen),  often  shortened  to 
siorv-e  or  y-storu~e  by  dropping  the  final  n.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  true  past  tense  and  past  f)articiple  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  sterven  became  the  modern  weak  starve,  pt  t.  and 
pp.  starved.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  was  narrowed,  so  that  it  no  longer  means  io  die  in  any 
manner,  but  only  to  die  by  famine ;  or  more  frequently  takes 
the  causal  sense,  to  make  to  die  by  /amine.  These  curious 
changes  in  the  form  and  sense  of  words  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  languj^.  Of  the  remaining  words  in  this 
passage,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present, 

§  24.  Tbe  three  main  Dialeots.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  former  part  of  (he  fifteenth 
century,  there  were  three  distinct  literary  dialects,  the  North- 
ern, Midland,  and  Southern.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Thames  formed  a  part  of  the  boundary-lines 
between  them.  The  Northern  dialect  occupied  the  land  to 
the  north. of  the  Humber,  including  a.  considerable  part  of 
Scotland,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  of  which 

'  Tlie  symbol  u  is  sonnded  ai  f  when  a  vowel  sacceeds  it. 
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town  John  Barbour,  author  of  the  poem  of '  Tlie  Bruce/  was 
a  native.  The  Southern  dialect  occupied  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Midland  dialect,  the  district 
between  the  other  two '.  These  are  only  the  main  divisions ; 
sub-dialects  are  found  which  frequently  combine  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  huo  of  the  above  dialects.  The  Mid- 
land district  contained  the  very  important  city  of  London, 
built  on  the  twrlh  side  of  the  Thames ;  and  Chaucer,  as 
a  Londoner,  employed  this  dialect.  It  is  a  curious  reflec- 
tion that,  if  London  had  been  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river',  the  speech  of  the  British  empire  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  would  probably  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  is.  It  might  have  abounded  with 
Southern  forms,  and  we  might  all  be  now  saying  vox  for 
/ox ;  as  indeed,  curiously  enough,  we  actually  say  vixen 
instead  oi  fixen. 

§  26.  The  Soatbem  Sioleot.  By  way  of  esemplifying 
this  Southern  dialect,  and  illustrating  the  whole  question  of 
dialects  still  further,  I  now  quote  a  part  of  the  famous  pas- 
sage from  the  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  made 
by  John  of  Trevisa,  a  Cornishman,  in  1 387  ', 

'As  hyt  ys  yknowe  hou)*  meny  maner  people  bu)i'  in  |iis 
ylond,  )>er  bu)>  also  of  so  meny  people  longages  and  tonges ; 
no(>eles  Walschmen  and  Scottes,  Jiat  buf>  nojt  ymelied  wijj 
ojier  nacions,  holde])  wel  nyj  here  furste  longage  and  speche, 
bote-jef  Scottes,  fiat  were  som  tyme  confederat  and  wonede 

'  For  more  exact  information,  see  Specimens  of  English,  ed.  Moiria 
and  Skeat ;  mtrod.  sect.  6. 

'  This  sopposition  is  merely  made  for  the  salte  of  illostralion.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  absurd.  No  sane  raen  would  have  placed  a  town  on  the  less 
convenient  side  of  a  river. 

'  See  Morris  and  Skeat,  Spedmens  of  English,  pt.  ii,  p.  140.  The 
date  shews  (hat  Trevisa  was  precisely  Chaucer's  contemporary.  In 
translating  fiom  Higden,  he  adds  several  remarks  of  his  own. 

'  The  symbol  j  (except  when  initial)  indicates  a  gultutal  sound,  and 
is  now  usually  wiitten  gh,  though  the  true  sound  is  lost.  As  an  initial 
letter,  it  means  y  ;  thus  )ef  =  ytf. 

*  The  symbol  ji  is  now  supplanted  by  Ih  ;  read  bath,  IhU. 
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wt|>  )«  Pictes,  drawe  somwhat  after  here  speche.  Bote  )« 
Flemmynges,  |>at  wone|)  in  ^  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbe|>  yieft 
here  strange  speche,  and  spekef>  Saxonlych  ynow.  Also  Eng- 
lysch  men,  jiey)  hy  hadde  fram  ]>e  begynnyng  fn^  maner  speche, 
Soujieron,  Norjjeron,  and  Myddel  speche  (in  fie  myddel  of  ["e 
load)  as  hy  come  of  )ire  maner  people  of  Germania ;  nofieles, 
by  commyxstion  and  mellyng,  furst  wi]i  Danes  and  afterward 
wi]j  Normans,  in  menye  fe  contray-longage  ys  apeyred,  and 
som  vse(i  strange  wlafiyng,  chyteryng,  harryng  and  garryng, 
grisbittyng. 

pis  apeyryng  of  {«  burJ>-tonge  ys  by-cause  of  twey  |>iDges  :— 
on  ys,  for  chyldem  in  scole,  ajenes'  fe  vsage  and  manere 
of  al  o)>er  nacions,  bu])  compelled  for  to  leue  here  oune 
longage,  and  for  to  construe  here  lessons  and  here  )iinges  a 
Freynsch,  and  habbel),  sufithe  f>e  Normans  come  furst  in-to 
Eugeiond.  Also,  gentil-men  children  buf)  ytaujt  for  to  speke 
Freynsch  fram  tyme  {>at  a  bu)i  yrokked  in  here  cradel,  and 
conne]>  speke  and  playe  wi|>  a  child  hys  brouch ;  and  oplondysch 
men  wol  lykne  ham-syif  to  gentil-men,  and  fonde)>  wi]>  gret 
bysynes  for  to  speke  Freynsch,  for  to  be  more  ytold  of,' 

§  26.  In  modern  English,  ibis  will  run  as  follows : — 
'As  it  is  known  how  many  manner  (of)  people  be  in  this 
island  *,  there  be  also,  of  so  many  people,  languages  and  tongues. 
N one- the-less,  Welshmen  and  Scots,  that  be  not  mixed'  with 
other  nations,  hold  [i.  e.  preserve]  well  nigh  their'  first  language 
and  speech,  but-if  [i.  e.  except  that  the]  Scots,  that  were  (at) 
some  time  confederate  and  dwelt"  with  the  Picts,  draw  somewhat 
after  their  speech.  But  the  Flemings,  that  dwell'  in  the  west 
side  of  Wales  *,  have  left  their  strange  speech,  and  speak  Saxon-ly 

'  Here  i  begins  the  main  part  of  the  word,  a-  being  a  mere  prefix.  It 
therefore  represents  >.    Read  a-ytnes. 

'  The  modem  s  in  island  is  dne  to  confusion  with  F.  isU.  The  right 
spelling  is  rather  i-land;  to  that  Trevisa's  ^/iwu/ ig  well  enough. 

'  Lit.  '  melled,'  or  meddled. 

'  Hert  for  lA^ir  is  Southern ;  from  A.  S.  iira,  of  them,  gen.  pi.  of 
U,ht. 

'  From  A.  S.  vmniatt,  to  dwell ;  the  pp.  uiuHid  is  the  M,  E.  vjoned, 
mod.  E.  luM/. 

*  This  is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  colony  of  Flemish  weftveis  in 
Wales. 
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enough.  Also  Englishmen,  though  they '  had  from  the  begin- 
ning three  manners  (of)  speech.  Southern,  Northern,  and 
Middle-speech  (in  the  middle  of  the  land),  as  Ihey  came  of 
three  manaeTS  (of)  people  of  Gennany — none-the-less,  by  com- 
mixlure  and  mingling,  first  with  Danes  and  afterward  with 
Normans,  in  many  (of  them)  the  country-language  is  impaired  ^  ; 
and  some  use  strange  babbling,  chattering,  growling  and  snarl- 
ing, (and)  gnashing  (of  teeth).  This  impairing  of  the  biith- 
tongue  is  because'  of  two  things  :^ one  is,  for  (i.e.  because) 
children  in  school,  against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other 
nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for 
to  construe  their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  have 
(done  so),  since  the  Normans  came  first  into  England.  Also, 
gentlemen's  children  be  taught  for  to  speak  French  from  (the) 
time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  can  speak  and 
play  with  a  child's^  brooch;  and  uplandish  men'  will  {i.e. 
desire  to)  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and  try°  with  great 
business  (i.e.  diligence)  for  to  speak  French,  for  to  be  more 
told  of  (i.  e.  held  in  higher  estimation).' 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  also  of  such  importance 
that  I  here  subjoin  the  general  sense  of  it  in  modem 
English  *. 

'This  predilection  for  French  was  common  before  the  first 
pestilence  of  1349,  but  was  afterwards  somewhat  changed.  For 
John  Cornwall,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed  the  mode  of 
teaching  in  his  grammar-school,  and  substituted  English  for 
French  construing;  and  Richard  Pencrich  learnt  that  kind  of 
teaching  from  him,  and  other  men  from  Pencrich  ;  so  that  now, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1385,  in  all  the  grammar-schools  of 
England,  the  children  leave  French  and  construe  and  learn  in 
English,  whereby  they  have  an  advantage  in  one  way  and  a 
disadvantage  in  another.      The  advantage  is,  that   they  learn 

'  A.  S.  ki,  kig,  they  ;  pi.  of  M,  he. 
'  A-ptind  and  impaired  merely  differ  in  the  prefix. 
'  Lit.  ikild  kii,  which  is  an  idiom  not  foood  earlier  thoa  the  twelfth 
century.    The  A.S.  is  cildis,  mod.  E.  tAilds. 

*  I.  e.  country  people. 

'  A.S. fandian,  to  endeavour,  try;  orig.  to  tiy  to jSiid,  as  it  is  a  de- 
rivative of  J!nJa«.  to  find. 

*  For  the  oiiginal,  see  Specimens  of  English,  1298-1393,  p.  141. 
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their  grammar  in  less  time  than  they  used  lo  do;  the  disad- 
vantage, that  now  children  from  the  grammar-school  know  no 
more  French  than  does  Iheir  left  heel,  which  is  a  loss  to  them  if 
they  have  to  crass  the  sea  and  travel  in  strange  lands,  and  in 
many  other  cases.  Moreover  gentlemen  have  now  much  left  off 
teaching  their  children  French  .  .  .  Also,  as  regards  the  afore- 
said Saxon  tongue  that  is  divided  into  three  and  has  remained 
here  and  there  witli  a  few  country  people ',  it  is  a  great  wonder ; 
for  men  of  the  east  agree  more  in  pronunciation  with  men  of  the 
west,  being  as  it  were  under  the  same  part  of  heaven ',  than  men 
of  the  north  with  nlen  of  the  south.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Mercians,  that  are  men  of  the  Middle  of  England,  being  as  it 
were  partners  with  the  extremities,  better  understand  the  side- 
languages.  Northern  and  Southern,  than  Northern  and  Southern 
understand  each  other.  All  the  language  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  especially  at  York,  is  so  sharp,  slitting,  grating,  and 
unshapen,  that  we  Southerners  can  scarcely  understand  that 
language',  i  believe  it  is  because  they  are  nigh  to  strangers 
and  aliens  that  speak  strangely,  and  also  because  the  kings  of 
England  always  dwell  far  from  that  country.  For  they  turn 
rather  towards  the  South  country;  and,  if  they  go  northwards, 
go  with  a  great  army.  The  reasons  why  they  live  more  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  may  be,  that  there  is  better  cornland 
there,  and  more  people ;  also  nobler  cities,  and  more  profitable 
havens.' 

§  27.  This  passage  contains  many  points  of  interest.  By- 
Welshmen  and  Scots,  Trevisa  means,  of  course,  those  who 
retained  the  old  Celtic  dialects.  The  remark  that  English- 
men came  of  three  kinds  of  people  of  Teutonic  race,  may  be 
true.  In  the  North,  the  Angles  prevailed  ;  in  the  Midland 
district,  the  Angles  and  Saxons ' ;  in  the  South,  the  Saxons 
and  Jutes.     There  was  also  certainly  a  considerable  number 

'  This  statement  is  Higden's  ;  it  is  certainly  too  slroDgly  put. 

'  I.  e.  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

'  This  is  Trevisa's  own  statement ;  men  dislike  any  dialect  that  is 
onfamiliar  to  their  own  ears. 

*  Or,  possibly,  the  Frisians  \  we  should  then  have  three  chief  races. 
Angles,  Frisians,  and  Saxons,  the  Jutes  being  limited  to  Kent  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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of  Frisians,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  in  vhat  part  they  were 
located;  they  were  probably  distributed  over  the  Midland 
and  Southern  rather  than  the  Northern  part  of  the  island. 
Trevisa  also  distincdy  recognises  the  miiture  of  English  with 
Scandinavian  and  French,  and  bears  witness  to  the  great, 
but  unsuccessful  efforts,  made  to  replace  English  by  French ; 
the  latter  being  in  especial  favour  with  the  upper  classes '.  As 
regards  the  linguistic  points  of  the  passage  itself,  it  may  first 
be  remarked  that  the  grammatical  inflexions  in  Southern 
English  are  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than  in  the 
Midland,  whilst  in  the  Northern  dialect,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  fewer  and  simpler.  In  this  respect,  modem  English 
^ews  more  of  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  manner. 
Especial  characteristics  of  the  Southern  dialects  are  the  use 
of  baP,  a  variety  of  beih,  i.e.  be ;  the  use  of  the  suffix  -eth  {-efi) 
in  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  as  in  holdep,  wontfi, 
habhtP;  the  frequent  use  of  the  prefix_y- before  past  participles 
as  in.  y-knmve,  y-melUd^,  etc.  We  should  also  notice  the 
use  of  Ay  {A.  S.  hfg)  as  the  plural  of  he,  where  modern  English 
employs  the  Northern  t/uy,  which  is  of  Scandinavian  origin ; 
also  the  curious  use  of  a,  once  with  the  sense  of '  in,'  as  in  a 
Freynsch,  and  once  with  the  sense  of  '  they,'  as  in  pat  a  bup 
yrebked.  One  more  remark  of  great  importance  may  be 
made  here,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Souihern  dialect  which  agrees 
more  closely  than  either  of  the  others  with  what  is  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, we  notice  that  the  French  words  in  this  passage  are 
rather  numerous,  viz.  matur,  people,  hrtgage,ji'melUd  (where 
theprefix_»'-is  the  A.  S,^*-)j  nacions,  strange,mell-y?ig  {mlhsji 

'  Anglo-French  vas  the  couit-langnage.  I  suppose  that,  even  down 
tonearljthe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  mim)'  of  the  nobles  habitually 
spoke  Dotbing  else. 

*  The  Midland  dialect  sometimes  employs  this  prefii,  and  sometimes 
dcopB  it.  The  Northern  dialect,  like  modeio  English,  drops  it  always. 
But  in  Barnes's  (modem]  Dorsetshire  poems,  we  lind  a-uitl  for  imt 
(M.  E,  31-seni),  a-gone  tar  gam. 
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E.  suffix),  coniray,  ap^r-ed,  apeyr-yng  (both  with  E.  suffixes), 
zij'-rfA(with  E.  suffix),  caust,  vsage,  lessons,  genlil,  brouck.  As 
Trevisa  is  translating  from  the  Latin,  he  keeps  several  of  the 
Latin  words  of  his  original;  these  are  confederal,  cotnmyx- 
stioun,  scale,  compelled,  conslrue;  see  the  original  Latin  in 
the  note  to  Specimens  of  English,  p.  344.  The  word  rokked 
is  Scandinavian.  Cradel  is  found  in  A.  S.  as  cradol,  but  is 
probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  remaining  words  are  English. 
§  as.  The  ITorthom  Dialect.  It  has  just  been  remarked 
that  the  Northern  dialect  dispenses  with  inflexional  suffixes 
more  than  either  of  the  others.  This  it  did  at  so  early  a 
period  that  poems  in  this  dialect  often  present  a  curiously 
modern  appearance,  and  would  do  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  introduction  of  Scandinavian 
words,  many  of  which  are  now  obsolete  in  our  modem 
literary  language.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between  the 
Northern  English  of  the  Middle  period  and  the  English  of 
the  present  day  lies  rather  in  the  vocabulary  and  in  the 
pronunciation  than  in  the  grammar.  Barbour's  Bruce  is  as 
old  as  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  but  has  a  more  modem  ap- 
pearance '.  By  way  of  exhibiting  a  short  specimen  of  the 
Northern  dialect,  I  here  quote  Hampole's  description  of 
heaven  written  about  1340*. 

'Alle  maner  of  ioyes  er  in  that  stede, 

Thare  ea  ay  lyfe  with-outen  dede ; 

Thare  es  yhowthe  ay  with-outen  eide, 

Thare  es  alkyn  welth  ay  to  welde  ; 

Thare  es  rest  ay,  with-outen  trauayle ; 

Thare  es  alle  gudes  that  neuer  sal  fayle ; 

Thare  es  pese  ay,  with-outen  stiyf  j 

Thare  es  alle  manere  of  lykyng  of  lyfe ; 
'  It  was  writira  in  1375.  Unluckily,  tlie  MSS.  are  a.  century  later; 
but  this  is  not  ths  real  cause  of  the  dilfcTeiice.  Od  the  other  hand,  tbe 
extract  from  Tievisa  baa  a  more  archaic  appearance,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule.  That  Is,  Northern  poems  look  later,  and 
Southein  writings  earlier,  than  they  really  are. 
'  See  Specimens  of  English,  1198-1393,  p.  134. 
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Thare  es,  with-outen  myrknes,  iyght ; 
Thare  ea  ay  day  and  nener  nyght ; 
Thare  es  ay  somer  fulle  bryght  to  se, 
And  neuer  mare  wynter  in  that  contrc' 

Here  it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  scribe's 
spelling  is  somewhat  faulty ' ;  he  probably  added  a  final  e  to 
many  woids  from  habit,  but  they  an  not  to  be  pronounced,  so 
that  lyfe,  in  1.  8,  is  a  mere  monosyllable,  and  rimes  with  the 
word  itryf,  which  is  correctly  written.  In  modem  English, 
the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

'  All  manner  of  joys  are  in  that  stead  ; 
There  is  aye  !ife  without(en)  death'; 
There  is  youth  ay  without(en)  eld ', 
There  is  all-kind  wealth  aye  to  wield. 
There  is  rest  aye,  without  travail ; 
There  is  all  goods  that  never  shall  fail ; 
There  is  peace  aye,  wiihout(en)  Strife ; 
There  is  all  manner  of  liking  *  of  life ; 
There  is,  without(en)  murkness",  light; 
There  is  aye  day  and  never  night. 
There  is  aye  summer  full  bright  to  see, 
And  nevermore  winter  in  that  countr^.' 

'  1  subjoin  a  more  phonetic  spelling  of  the  above  passage : — 

Al  msner  of  iojs  er  in  that  sted, 

Thar  es  ay  lyf  with-ooten  ded  ; 

Thar  es  j'outh  ay  with-outen  eld, 

Tliar  es  slliin  welth  ay  (0  weld. 

Thar  es  rest  ay,  with-onten  tranail ; 

Thar  es  al  gads  that  neaer  sat  fnil ; 

Thar  es  pees  ay,  with-outen  stijf; 

Thar  es  al  maner  of  lyfcing  of  lyf; 

Thar  es,  with-outen  mirknes,  Iyght ; 

Thar  es  ay  day  and  nener  nyght ; 

Thar  ea  ay  somer  ful  bryght  to  se, 

And  neuer  mar  winter  io  that  coctre. 
'  Dtd  is  still  a  provincial  English  form  of  diath ;  it  answers,  not  to 
A.S.  dliJS  [diath),  but  to  the  Dan.  and  Swed.  did. 
'  Eld,  old  age,  used  by  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 
'  Pleasure  ;  lyking  ef  lyft,  pleasure  in  life. 
'  Darkness;  we  still  use  the  adj.  murky,  and  the  sb.  mur&i-niss. 
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The  great  characteristic  of  this  dialect  is  the  absence  of 
final  e  as  an  inflexion  in  the  spoken  language,  at  least 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  words  which  exhibit  the 
final  €  should  rather  have  been  written  AU  sled,  Thar,  ly/, 
ded,  youth,  eld,  weld,  iraui^l,  fayl,  pees,  maner,  lyf,  Jul,  mar. 
A  characteristic  form  is  sal,  for  shall;  this  is  never  found  ex- 
cept in  Northern  works.  Another  characteristic  mark  of  this 
dialect  is  the  use  of  a  for  mod.  long  0,  as  in  mar,  more.  As 
regards  the  grammar,  there  is  little  to  call  for  remark  beyond 
the  use  of  es  (is)  for  er  (are)  before  alk  gudes;  this  is  really 
due  to  the  use  of  the  preceding  word  TTiare  (there),  just  as 
Shakespeare  has,  'There  is  no  more  such  masters,'  Cym- 
beline,  iv.  2.  371;  see  Abbotfs  Shakesp.  Gram.  3rd  ed. 
§  335-  As  regards  the  vocabulary,  the  French  words  are 
maner,  iqyes,  Irauayle,  fayle,  pest,  centre,  all  of  which  are 
of  Latin  origin,  Stryf  (O.  Fr.  estrif)  is  a  French  form 
of  a  Scandinavian  word  (Icel.  s/rO).  The  forms  er  (are),  es 
(is),  dede  (death),  ay  (aye),  sal  (shall),  are  specifically  Anglian 
or  Scandinavian,  as  distinct  from  Anglo-Saxon.  The  rest 
are  ordinary  English. 

§  20.  East-Midland  Dialect  of  Bobert  of  Bnume. 
Now  that  the  three  main  dialects  have  been  thus  illustrated, 
it  is  worth  whjle  to  add  one  more  example,  which  in  some 
respects  comes  even  nearer  to  modem  English  than  does 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  though  written  before  he  was 
bom.  We  have  already  seen  that  modern  English  belongs  to 
the  Midland  dialect,  and  has  a  somewhat  closer  affinity  with 
Northern  than  Southern,  We  find,  further,  that  it  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  dialect  employed  by  Robert  Mannyng, 
of  Brunne  (Bourn),  in  Lincolnshire,  who  translated  William 
of  Wadyngton's  '  Le  Manuel  des  Pechiez '  into  English  in 
1303,  with  the  title  of  '  Handlyng  Synne '.'  He  tells  a  Story 
about  Pers  (or  Piers)  the  usurer,  who   never  gave   away 

'  See  Specimens  oE  English,  1398-1393,  p.  51. 
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anything  in  charity.  One  day  be  was  standing  near  his 
door,  when  an  ass  came  to  it,  laden  with  loaves  of  bread. 
At  the  same  time  a  beggar  approached  him : — 

'He  sagh  Pers  comg'  ther-witb-al ; 
The  porg*  tboght,  now  ask  I  shal. 
"  I  ask  thee  sum  good,  pnr  chatite, 
Pers,  yif  thy  wilie  be," 
Pers-  stood  and  loked  on  him 
Felunlich ',  with  y-en '  grim. 
He  stouped  down  to  seke  a  stoon. 
But,  as  hap  was,  than  fond  he  noon  *. 
For  the  stoon  he  took  a  loof, 
And  at  the  porS  man  hit  drool 
The  pore  man  hent  hit  vp  belyuC ', 
And  was  therof  fol  ferly'  My  the. 
To  his  felaws'  fast  he  ran, 
With  the  loof,  this  pore  man, 
"Lol"  he  seide,  "what  I  haue 
Of  Pers  yifl";  so  God  me  fauel"— 
"Nay,"  they  sworS  by  her'"  thrift, 
Pers  yaue  neuer  swich  a  yifl ". — 
He  scid,  "ye  shal  well  vnderstonde 
That  I  bit  bad  at  Pers  honde ; 
That  dar  I  swere  on  the  halidom" 
Heer  before  yow  echoon  "." ' 

Of  this  passage  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  modem 
English  rendering,  although  we  have  now  traced  some 
English  words  back  to  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  regards  the  grammar,  we  may  chiefly  notice 
the  grammatical  use  of  the  final  -e.  Thus  com-e  is  short  for 
com-m  (A,  S.  cum-an),  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb.     Tie 

'  I  mailt  with  two  dots  snch  final  e'a  as  are  to  be  distincUy  pronounce4. 
I  also  amend  the  faulty  ipelling  of  the  MS. 
*  The  poor  one  (ncdeistand  man).  '  Felon-ly,  aapilj. 

'  Eyne,  i.  e.  eye*,      '  Then  found  he  none.      '  Caught  it  np  qnickly, 
'  Wondeifully,  *  Fellows,  companions.  '  Gift 

"  Their,  "  Gave  never  inch  a  gift.  "  Holy  relics. 

"  Eachooe. 
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por-e  \a&  a  final  -e,  because  the  adjective  is  what  is  called 
definite,  that  is,  is  used  with  the  definite  article  preceding  it. 
An  adjective  is  also  definite,  if  preceded  by  a  demonstrative 
or  possessive  pronoun;  hence  this  por-e  Ukewise.  WUl-e  is 
from  A.  S,  will-a,  as  has  been  explained  once  before  {p.  28). 
The  So\vay-i'n  (dissyllabic)  answers  to  the  A.  S.  iag-att,  eyne ; 
for  which  we  now  nse  eyes.  In  the  seventh  line,  to  seke  is  a 
gerund,  and  should  take  the  final  -e;  but  it  happens  to  be 
elided  before  the  following  vowel.  Belyv-e  stands  for  A.  S, 
be  Uf-e,  lit.  by  life,  but  here  meaning  'with  life/  iii  a  hvely 
way,  quickly.  Blylk-e  is  from  the  A.  S.  dissyllabic  blfS-e 
{blUh-e).  Seid-e  is  the  past  tense  of  a  weak  verb  (A.  S. 
stegd-e),  and  is  dissyllabic ;  but  the  final  -e,  in  such  a  case,  is 
often  dropped,  as  in  seid  four  lines  below.  Swor-e  is  the 
pt.  t.  pi.  of  a  strong  verb  (A.  S.  stv6r-en).  Vnderslond-e  is  an 
infin.  mood  (A.  S.  undersland-an).  Hond-e  is  a  dat.  case 
(A.  S.  hond-e,  kand-a,  dat,  of  hond  or  hand).  Befor-e  is  short 
for  befor-en  (A.  S.  be/or-an).  AH  the  grammatical  forms,  in 
fact,  are  easily  explained  from  Anglo-Saxon.  As  regards 
the  vocabulary,  the  French  words  are  few,  viz.  Peri  (from 
Lat  Petrus,  originally  Greek) ;  the  adj.  pore  (O.  F.  pffvre) ; 
the  phrase  pur  ckarite  (pour  charity),  for  charity ;  the  sb. 
feltm  in  felun-lkh;  and  the  verb  save.  Five  words  are 
Scandinavian,  viz.  hap,  took,  /elaws,  thrift,  and  halidom. 
The  rest  are  English. 

§  30.  Eafit-Uidland  difibrent  team  WeBt-Uidland. 
We  have  thus  seen  that  the  standard  literary  language 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  Old  Midland  dialect  than 
with  either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern.  It  is  worth 
enquiring  if  we  can  find  out  any  limits  of  it  as  we  pass  from 
East  to  West.  This  is  a  more  diflScult  question;  yet  we 
find  that  the  Midland  dialect  can  be  subdivided  into  East- 
Midland  and  West-Midland,  and  that  it  is  the  former  of 
these  that  comes  nearest  to  our  current  speech.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  limits  of  these  dialects,  but  perhaps  we 
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may  say  that  the  West-Midland  included  Shropahire,  Staf- 
fordshire, a  part  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  South  Lan- 
cashire'. As  concerning  the  area  from  which  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  modern  literary  language  arc  drawn, 
we  can  hardly  do  more  than  define  it  as  one  of  irregular 
shape,  bounded  more  or  less  exactly  by  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Humber,  the  Trent(P),  the  Severn(f),  and  the  Thames; 
and  we  can  only  assign  to  the  dialect  the  general  name  of 
East- Midland,  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  contained  num^- 
otis  subdivisions,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  present  any 
perfectly  uniform  type,  until  the  time  came  when  it  at  last 
began  to  supersede  the  others  and  to  spread  beyond  its 
original  borders.  We  can,  however,  safely  draw  these  con- 
clusions, viz.  (1)  that  it  contained  fewer  Scandinavian  words 
than  the  Northern  dialect,  but  more  than  did  the  Southern ; 
(z)  that  its  grammar  was  somewhat  more  complex  than  that 
of  the  Northern  dialect,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Southern;  and  {3)  that,  as  Trevisa  says,  it  was  tolerably 
intelligible  to  men  of  all  parts  of  England.  These  facts 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its 
ultimate  ascendancy,  and  the  matter  was  entirely  settled  by 
the  importance  of  London  as  the  centre  of  traffic  and  the 
seat  of  government.  To  which  considerations  we  may 
perhaps  add  yet  another,  that  both  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lie  within  the  Midland  area. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Native  Element  :   the  oldest  dialects. 

§  SI.  In  the  last  Chapter  specimens  have  been  given  of  the 
three  principal  dialects  of  the  Middle-English,  and  one  of 
these,  that  from  Robert  of  Brunne,  takes  us  back  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  now  proceed 
to  push  back  our  enquiries  a  Kttle  further.  There  are 
sufficient  specimens  to  enable  us  to  do  this  during  the 
thirteenth  century  and  a  little  earlier",  but  at  the  earliest 
period  the  extant  monuments  of  the  language  relate  almost 
exclusively  19  ont  dialect  only,  the  Southern ;  whereas  we 
should  be  extremely  glad  of  more  informafion  concerning 
the  Midland  dialect.  For  the  period  before  izoo,  we  still 
find  traces  of  the  same  three  dialects,  but  (especially  before 
1 1 00)  they  are  called  by  different  names.  The  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern,  as  found  in  the  earliest  period,  are 
called  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  Wessex  or  Anglo-Saxon '. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  terms  'Anglo- 
Saxon  '  and  '  Old  English '  (or  '  Oldest  English ')  are  con- 
vertible terms;  for 'Anglo-Saxon' only  accounts  for  a  third 
part  of  Old  English,  Yet  the  mistake  does  not  lead  to  much 
confusion  in  practice,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
scantiness  of  the  materials  representing  the  other  two  dialects, 
We  can  only  deal  with  what  we  happen  to  possess ;  so  that, 

■  Tb«  Middle  English  of  the  period  from  1150  to  1300  U  sometimes 
called  Eatly  English,  a  name  which  is  coDvenieiit,  when  required. 

'  I  here  omit,  for  the  sake  of  cleamesE,  the  KtntUk  variety  of  Sonthem 
English ;  tbongh  ib  forms  are  &iily  well  maiked. 
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in  the  absence  of  vorks  written  in  Northumbrian  and  Mercian, 
we  are  very  thankful  to  accept  such  evidence  as  can  be 
obtfuned  from  the  very  considerable  remains  of  the  Wessex 
dialect '  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  will  clear  the  way 
for  future  consideration  to  enumerate  the  sources  of  our 
information. 

§  32.  Old  ITorthern  Dialect :  Old  Meroian.  The  old 
Northnmbrian  literature  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  con- 
siderable. The  great  historian  Beda  usually  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  we  are  told  that  he  was '  doctus  in  nostris  carminibus,' 
le.  learned  in  our  native  songs,  and  five  lines  have  been 
preserved  of  a  poem  written  by  him  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect '.  He  also  tells  us  the  famous  story  of  Cjedmon,  a 
monk  of  Whitby,  who  composed,  in  that  dialect,  a  long  poem 
concerning  many  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  begirming  with  the  history  of  the  Creation.  Of 
this  poem  only  the  first  nine  lines  have  been  preserved', 
alttiough  there  is  a  later  poem,  also  frequently  attributed  to 
Cjedmon  *,  upon  similar  subjects.  These  thirteen  lines  form, 
unfortunately,  the  sum  total  of  the  remains  of  the  Old  North- 
umbrian poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Leiden  Riddle,' 
printed  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  Oldest  Enghsh  Texts,  p.  149, 
and  the  Northumbrian  Runic  Inscription  upon  the  Ruthwell 
Cross,  printed  in   the  same,  p.  125.    The  incursions  and 

'  To  which  we  may  add  the  eitant  retnainB  of  Kentish.  The  Old 
NoithumbiiaD  was  the  dialect  of  the  Angles,  and  was  thus  a  kind  of 
ancient  Danish.  The  Wessex  dialed  was  the  dialect  of  the  Saxons,  It 
Is  well  known  that  great  cumbers  of  Fiiaians  accompanied  the  Saxons  ; 
and  I  throw  out  the  snggestion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  Mercian 
dialect  was  partly  of  Old  Frisian  origin. 

'  See  the  edition,  by  Major  and  Lnmby,  of  Books  III  and  IV  of 
Bedn's  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  ill;  £arle,  A.  S.  Literature,  p.  no; 
Sweet,  Oldest  Eng.  Texts,  p.  149. 

'  Earle,  A.S.  Literature,  p.  loi ;  Sweet  (as  above). 

*  It  is,  however,  a  different  version,  with  a  different,  thon^  similar, 
beginning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Northnmbrian,  bnt  the  Wessex  dialect.     See  Earle,  A. S.  lit.,  p.  iti. 
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ravages  of  the  Danes  swept  it  all  away,  so  that  king  .Alfred 
feelingly  deplores  the  almost  total  decay  of  learning  in 
England  caused  by  their  devastations'.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  possess  somewhat  more  of  the  old  Northumbrian 
prose.  The  famous  copy  of  the  four  Latin  Gospels,  known 
sometimes  as  the  Lindisfarne  MS.,  sometimes  as  the  Durham 
book',  contains  Northumbrian  glosses,  or  explanations  of  the 
Latin  words,  throughout.  The  MS.  known  as  the  Durham 
Ritual,  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees  Society  in  1840, 
also  abounds  in  Northumbrian  glosses  of  the  Latin  prayers 
contained  in  it '.  Another  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  known 
as  the  Rushworth  MS.,  is  also  glossed  throughout '.  In  this 
copy,  the  glosses  or  explanations  are  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  throughout  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  ',  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John ",  but  the  glosses  upon  the  words  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  in  the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect,  and  were 
formerly  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this 
dialect  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  in  Mr.  Sweet's 
Oldest  English  Tests,  published  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1885,  we  find  some  additional  and  highly  im- 
portant examples  of  Mercian,  the  principal  bemg  (i)  the 
'  Vespasian  Psalter  and  Hymns,'  i.  e.  a  copy  of  a  Latm 
Psalter  and  Hymns  with  Mercian  glosses,  extant   in    MS. 

'  S«e  EarU,  A.S.  Liteiature,  p.  igo. 

*  See  the  Noithumbrisn  and  A.S.  Gospels,  synopticaJIy  ananged, 
pablbbed  by  the  Pitt  Press,  ed.  Kemble  and  Skeat.  (The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  was  reprinted  id  1SS7.)  The  Lindisfame  MS,  is  in  the 
British  Masenra,  matked  'MS.  Cotton,  Nero, D,  4.'  The  Rushworth 
MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy. 

*  The  glosses  ate  not  very  correctly  printed.  See  my  Collation  of  the 
Durham  Ritual,  published  for  the  Philological  Society  ia  1 879,  Appendix, 
p.  51*. 

*  The  glosses  to  St.  Mark,  chap,  i,  and  chap,  ii,  verses  i-lj  are  some- 
times said  to  be  Mercian,  bnt  this  is  a  mistake.  The  hnndioritii^ 
changes  in  the  middle  of  v,  15  of  St.  Mark,  chap,  ii ;  but  the  dialect 
changes  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  goipel. 

'  Exceptiog,  stiaogely  enough,  the  glosses  to  the  first  three  verses  of 
chap,  xviii,  which  are  Mercian, 
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-  Cotton,  Vespasian  A.  i,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  (3)  the 
'  Corpus  Glossary,'  i,  e.  a  collection  of  Latin  words  with 
Mercian  glosses  extant  in  MS.  No.  1 44  in  the  library  ofCorpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  These  scanty  remains  are  all  that 
we  possess  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  dialects,  and  are 
not  such  as  to  give  us  much  help.  We  can  never  judge  of  a 
dialect  so  well  from  mere  glosses  as  we  can  from  a  connected 
and  original  composition.  What  we  most  desire,  viz.  a  f^ 
specimen  of  what  the  Mercian  dialect  was  like  before  the 
conquest,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  almost  unattainable. 
Being  thus  deprived  of  the  very  great  help  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  fuller  information  concerning  the  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian  dialects,  we  are  almost  entirely  thrown 
back  upon  the  extant  specimens  of  the  Southern,  or  Wessex 
dialect,  usually  called '  Anglo-Saxon '.'  Fortunately,  these  are 
abundant,  or  we  should  be  badly  off  indeed.  For  specimens 
of  this  dialect,  see  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader. 

§  33.  Modem  Literary  Engjiflli  derived  firom  Old 
UeroiaiL.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that,  when  we  say  a  word  is  '  derived '  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  commonly  mean  that  it  is  derived  from  an  Old 
Mercian  form,  which  in  some  cases  probabjy  coincided  with 
the  recorded  A.  S.  form,  but  in  other  cases  certainly  did  not. 
This  is  an  obscure  point,  especially  as  the  Mercian  glosses 
which  we  possess  do  not  always  exhibit  the  dialect  very 
distinctly,  but  rather  shew  some  slight  variations  from  the 
Wessex  (A.  S.)  dialect.  Still  the  following  tabic  (compiled 
solely  from  the  Mercian  glosses  upon  a  Latin  text  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel)  may  be  of  some  slight  interest,  as  fumish- 

'  Some  call  it '  Old  English ' ;  but  '  Anglo-Saxon '  U  best  retained 
as  bring  generally  nndentood.  Besides,  it  hiss,  special  ttchntad  vataa- 
ing,  viz.  the  old  sonthero  dialect  of  Wessei.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  the  petpU  of  ancient  England,  or  even  of  the  South  of  it, 
ought  to  be  called  '  Anglo.£axoDS.'    They  should  be  called '  English.' 
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ing  examples  in  vhich  the  modern  English  form  seems  closer 
to  the  Mercian  than  to  the  A.S.  type. 


MODZBN. 

0.  MZRCIAN. 

WESSKt(A.SO. 

all. 

all,  S.I  5'. 

eall. 

aic 

arun,  19.  38. 

[not  used). 

betwixt. 

betwix,  27.  56. 

betweox. 

che^ 

cekc,  S-  39- 

c&ce. 

cold. 

cald,  10.42'. 

ceald. 

eke. 

ek,S.39- 

&c 

eleven. 

enlefan,  28. 16. 

endlufon. 

eye. 

^ge,  S.  29. 

^age. 

falleth. 

falle>,  10.  29. 

fealle>. 

fell,//.  i.pi. 

feUun,  7.  25. 

ffoUon. 

fee. 

feh,  27.  6. 

feoh. 

-fbld{iwmtenfold).-fald,  19.  ag. 

-feald. 

gall,ji. 

galla,  27.  34. 

gealla. 

half,jA 

half,  20.  23. 

healf. 

halt,  adj. 

halt,  11.  s. 

healt. 

heard,  pt.  I. 

(ge)h^rde,  2.  3. 

(ge)hterdc. 

lie  (tell  lies). 

ligan,  5.  11. 

Wogan. 

light,  sb. 

liht,  s.  16. 

l^oht 

light,  adj. 

liht,  11.30. 

Moht. 

narrow. 

nana,  7.  14. 

old. 

Aid',  9.16. 

ea!d. 

sheep. 

sc^p,  25.  32. 

sc-Jap. 

shoes. 

scoas,  10.  10. 

sc^os,  scy. 

silver. 

syifiir,  la  9. 

seolfor. 

slept, /^/.jW. 

sleptun,  13.  25. 

sl^pon  {strong form). 

SQ\t,pp. 

said,  10. 19. 

seald. 

spit,  V. 

spittan,  27.  30. 

spi^tan. 

waU. 

waU,  21.  33. 

weall. 

yard  (rod). 

ierd,  10.  10. 

gyrd. 

yare  (ready). 

iara,  22.  4. 

gearo. 

yoke. 

ioc,  11.29. 

geoc. 

youth. 

iugu«,  19.20*. 

geoguK. 

■  The  references  a 

re  to  the  Chapters 

and  Veisea  of  St  Matthew'B 

Gospel  (Rnatiworth  Gloss). 

'  The  Bdibe  has  miswiitten  guides  for  cal<les,  an  obvious  blnnder ; 
the  Liodisfame  MS.  has  cold. 

'  The  accent  ie  marked  in  the  MS.,  though  the  vowel  was  not 
oiiginallj  t<Hig. 

*  Several  of  these  Mercian  forms  agree  nearly  with  O.  Frisian.    Cf. 
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§  34.  Anglo-Saxon  '  broken '  vowels.  Even  a  glance 
at  this  comparative  table  will  reveal  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Wessex  dialect  which  properly  belongs  neither  to  the  Mer- 
cian dialect '  nor  to  modern  English,  This  is  the  use  of  ea 
for  a  before  the  letters  /,  r,  A,  x.  The  symbol  ea  denotes 
that  the  vowel  was,  to  speak  technically,  'broken,'  i.e.  was 
resolved  into  the  diphthong  e-a,  the  two  vowels  being  pro- 
nounced in  rapid  succession'.  Hence  such  forms  as  «j//, 
ceald,  feallep,  -feald,  gealla,  htalf,  heali,  nearu,  eald,  staid, 
weall,  gearo,  where  the  Old  Mercian  dialect  preserved  the 
old  vowel  a  in  its  purity,  and  the  modem  Engh'sh  has  partly 
done  the  same,  though  with  the  slight  change  of  cold,  -fold, 
aid,  saUe,  to  cold,  -fold,  old,  sold.  In  all  these  words  the 
Southern  '  breaking '  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing /  or  r.  Similarly,  we  notice  the  Southern  use  of  the 
'broken'  sound  «>,  substituted  for  i,  in  the  words  befweox, 
seolfor,  where  modem  English  has  kept  the  original  sound. 
Still  more  marked  and  curious  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
Southern  dialect  has  ia,  /o,  diphthongs  in  which  the  former 
element  is  long'.  These  would  require  fuller  explanation, 
which  I  pass  over  for  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  our  standard  modem  .English  follows  the  Mercian 
dialect  here  also,  and  knows  nothing  of  '  broken '  vowels  in 
such  instances  as  tliose  above  *. 

0.  Fr.  alU.  all ;  heki,  cheek ;  tUtva,  eleven  ;  /alb,  to  fall ;  -/aid,  -fold ; 
hal/;  halt;  kerdi,  heard;  licht,  adj.  light;  li(^a,  to  lie;  aid,  old; 
sthver,  jiVzvr,  silver  ;  tual,  wall ;  itrdt,  a  rod. 

'  The  scribe  of  the  Rushwoith  glosses  somtlima  inconsistently  writes 
talo\  a\  he  doubtless  knew  that  the  Southern  scribes  used  the  symbol, 
and  needlessly  followed  their  example. 

*  For  sn  accoont  of  A.S.  prontmdation,  see  Sweet's  A.  S.  Fiimer,  ot 
A.  S.  Reader. 

°  In  my  Etym.  Did.,  I  have  unfbitnnately  placed  the  accent,  01  mark 
of  length,  opon  the  loiter  element.  This  was  the  method  formerly  in 
Togue,  bnt  it  is  probably  Itss  correct. 

*  But  they  are  found  in  the  dialects.  Barnes,  in  his  Dorsetshire  poems, 
writes  medkt  for  mail,  sheddy  for  shady,  Uddy  for  lady,  &c. 
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§  36.  Chronology.  The  necessity  of  paying  due  regard 
to  chronology  is  just  as  great  when  we  deal  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  as  in  any  other  case.  Strange  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  neglect  of  it.  Our  materials  are  abundant,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  very  early  date.  We  have  MSS.  con- 
taining Latin  words,  with  '  glosses  '  or  explanations  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  going  back  at  least  to  the  eighth  century.  We  have 
MSS,  of  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  in  901,  and  many 
homilies  by  ^Ifric,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
dated  a  little  earlier  than  the  year  1000.  Other  late  A.  S. 
MSS.  were  certainly  not  written  till  after  the  Conquest.  One 
copy  of  the  celebrated  A.  S.  Chronicle  records  events  of  the 
year  1154.  It  is  obvious  that  MSS.  ranging  over  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  all 
contemporaneous.  Some  change  in  the  language  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  during  that  time,  and  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case.  Curiously  enough,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
dictionaries  is  generally  given  according  to  the  spelling  of 
the  later  period,  i.e.  of  the  eleventh  century  or  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth,  merely  because  the  MSS.  of  that  period 
were  most  accessible  and  first  received  attention.  This 
stage  of  the  language  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  any- 
thing that  differed  from  it  was  looked  upon  as  'dialectal.' 
A  curious  example  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Bosworth's  edition 
of  .Sllfred's  translation  of  Orosius,  the  preface  lo  which 
exhibits  much  painstaking  and  care.  The  editor  gives  an 
accurate  description  of  the  two  extant  MSS.,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Lauderdale  MS.,  is  proved  by  him  to  be  consider- 
ably older  than  the  other,  or  Cotton  MS.  He  next  proceeds 
to  prove  that  the  Lauderdale  MS.  is  the  original,  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  simply  a  laie  copy  of  it.  He  truly  says:  'It  is 
not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Lauderdale  MS.  for  which  it  is 
distinguished,  but  for  its  use  of  accents,  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  important  readings,  ...  It  is  more  accurate  than  the 
Cotton  MS,,  in  distinguishing  the  termination  of  -an  and  -on 
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both  in  nouns  and  verbs.  In  the  Cotton  MS.,  there  is 
great  confusion  in  these  terminations ;  whilst  in  the  Lauder- 
dale MS.,  they  are  generally  correct.'  He  even  goes  SO  far 
as  to  say  that  'there  are  so  many  instances  of  great  careless- 
ness in  the  scribe  of  the  Cotton  MS.  as  to  lead  a  casual 
observer  to  say,  it  is  the  work  of  an  illiterate  scribe.'  After 
this  explanation,  it  is  clear  that,  in  editing  the  work,  the 
correct  course  would  have  been  to  take  the  older  MS.  as  the 
basis  of  the  text.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  not  done,  the 
reason  for  the  other  course  being  thus  assigned.  '  The 
Cotton  MS,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  test,  as  its  style  and 
orthography  have  more  the  appearance  of  pure  West-Saxon ' 
than  the  Lauderdale,  which,  though  older  than  the  Cotton, 
has  a  more  northerly  aspect.'  Mr.  Sweet,  however,  has  since 
edited  the  earlier  MS.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
and  we  now  know  that  the  peculiar  spellings  of  the  Lauder- 
dale MS.  are  due  solely  to  its  superior  antiquity '. 

§  S6.  Speoinien  of  Anglo-Saxon.  A  simple  specimen 
of  late  Anglo-Saxon  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  taken  from  an 
A.  S.  version  of  St.  Matthew  (siii.  3-8),  made  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  extant  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  No.  140. 

'  S<i)ilice '  dt  £ode  se  sidere  his  s£d  td  sdwenne.  And  \&.  \i. 
\i€  s^ow,  sume  hig  f^oUon  wi^  weg,  and  fuglas  c<imun  and  iton 
\ii.  Sii^lice  sume  f&illon  on  stibnihte,  ^r  hit  nsfde  micle  eor[>an, 
and  hnedlice  up  spningon,  for  ^im  |ie  hfg  niefdon  ^re  eor)>an 

*  I.  e.  the  West-Saxon  of  the  dlctiooaries.  I  owe  so  mncb  to  the 
bounty  of  Di.  Boswoith  that  I  wish  to  clear  him  from  blame  in  this 
matter,  Wiiting  ia  1859,  more  than  a  qaarter  of  a  centniy  ago,  he  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  to  make  what  would  then  have  been  condemned 
as  an  innovation.  His  a^nments  really  go  to  shew  that  be  would  have 
preferred  tbe  bolder  course. 

'  Mr.  Sweet  has  lately  published  some  'Extracts  from  Alfred's 
Orosins,'  in  a  very  cheap  form ;  so  that  tbe  spelling  of  this  famons  MS. 
can  be  easily  studied. 

■  The  \  denotes  th,  as  in  M.  £.  The  accent  indicates  that  the  vowel 
is  long ;  thus  i  would  be  marked  S,  if  we  adopted  the  notation  of  the 
Latin  grammar. 
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d^pan  ;  s6|)lice,  up  spnmgenre  sunDa.ii,  hfg  ddrdwudon  aod 
forscruncon,  for  jidm  )ie  hfg  nsefdon  wyrCrum.  Siflice  sume 
f^ollon  on  ^omas,  ajid  \&.  ])orna.s  w^oxon,  and  for|)rysmudon  \&.- 
Sume  s6))lice  f^ollon  on  g6de  eor)iaii,  and  sealdon  weastm,  sum 
bundfealdne,  sum  sfxtig-fealdne,  sum  ^ttig-fealdne '.' 

Notwithslanding  the  unfamiliar  and  strange  appearance  of 
the  spelling  and  grammar,  a  large  number  of  the  words  in 
this  passage  are  only  old  forms  of  words  still  in  use.  The 
■vioiA/orJ>rjismudon  soon  perished,  and  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries,  but  to  most  of  the  others  there  is  some  clue. 
In  very  literal  modem  English,  the  passage  runs  thus  : — 

'Soothly,  out  went'  the  sower  his  seed  to  sow.  And  when 
that  he  sowed  °,  some,  they  fell  with  (i,  e.  beside  the)  way,  and 
fowls  came  and  ate  them,  Soothly,  some  fell  on  stony  (places), 
where  it  had-not  (lit.  7iad=tie  had)  mickle  earth,  and  quickly* 
(they)  up  sprung,  for  that  that  they  had-not  of-the  earth  depth  ; 
soothly,  up-sprung  sun,  they  dried-away  and  for-shrunk  (i.e. 
shrunk  extremely),  for  that  that  they  had-not  root".  Soothly, 
some  fell  on  thorns,  and  the  thorns  wa}:ed,  and  choked  them. 
Some  soothly  fell  on  good  earth,  and  produced  (lit.  sold)  fruit*, 
some  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.' 

§  87.  So  important  is  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  such 
as  are  interested  in  modem  English,  that  some  good  and 
useful  lesson  might  be  learnt  from  nearly  every  word  of  the 
above  passage.  As  regards  our  grammar,  for  example,  such 
words  as  /ugl-as=/owl'S ,  porn-as-=thorn-s,  at  once  shew 
that  the  modem  English  plural  commonly  ends  in  -s  because 
a  considerable  number  of  A.  S.  plurals  ended  in  -as.  This 
-as  was  weakened  to  -es,  as  in  the  'iil.%.  foul-is,  thorn-is,  and 

'  Compare  Sweet,  A.  S.  Primer,  p.  61 ;  where  the  spelling  U  some- 
what DOFmBlised. 

'  JA.'E.ytdt,  went ;  now  obsolete. 

'  The  true  modern  equivalent  is  Sew,  the  verb  being  once  strong.  In 
Cambridgeshire,  they  say  '  I  sew  the  field,'  and  '  I  mew  the  grass.' 

*  Lit.  ratMy ;  from  raih,  soon,  whence  rather,  sooner. 
'  Compare  E.  wort. 

*  Lit.  growth ;  allied  to  uiax,  i  e.  grow. 
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then  these  dissyllabic  words  were  crushed  into  monosyllables, 
with  loss  of  the  indistinct  sound  denoted  by  e.  Leaving 
such  things  to  the  grammarian,  we  may  turn  to  the  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  first  word  tells  us  two  facts.  The  first  is,  that 
the  adverbial  suffix  -ly  was  once  spelt  -lic-e  (two  syllables), 
an  extension  of  -lie,  which  is  nothing  but  an  unaccented 
form  of  the  adj.  lie,  Lke ;  so  that  sooih-ly  is  sooth-like,  i.  e.  in 
a  manner  like  sooth  or  truth.  The  second  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  because  it  concerns  phonology.  It  is,  that  the 
A.  S.  long  0 '  (as  in  s^  came  to  be  written  00  (as  in  sootfi), 
the  doubling  denoting  length.  After  this,  a  change  came  over 
the  pronunciation,  but  the  symbol  remained  the  same ;  the  result 
is,  that  00  no  longer  denotes  the  sound  of  oa  in  boat,  but  the 
sound  of  00  in  boot,  or  ou  in  soup.  This  latter  sound  is  strictly 
represented,  according  to  the  Italian  method,  by  long  a,  or  », 
whereas  the  original  sound  is  strictly  represented  by  o.  We 
see,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  wriittn  symbol  is  concerned,  the 
A.  S.  6  has  (at  least  in  this  instance)  been  replaced  by  00, 
whilst  the  sound  indicated  has  shifted  from  d  to  u.  The  period 
at  which  this  shifting  took  place  seems  to  have  been  between 
1550  and  1650;  see  Sweet,  English  Sounds,  p.  56.  If  the 
reader  follows  this  explanation,  which  is  not  difficult,  let  him 
at  once  learn  this  example  by  heart,  and  treasure  it  up. 
Whoever  knows  this  fact,  has  laid  hold  of  a  great  general 
principle,  some  of  the  bearings  of  which  will  be  shewn  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

'  Fronoimced  nearly  as  oa  in  beat,  but  without  suy  after-sound  of  h  ; 
ciactl;  a)  M  in  G.  SeAn. 
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English  Long  Vowels. 

§  38.  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  comparison  of 
A.  S.  s^  with  E.  soolh,  the  first  question  we  naturally  ask  is, 
whether  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of  a  changed  pronuncia- 
tion, or  are  there  other  words  in  the  same  predicament  ? 
We  find  that  it  is  no  isolated  instance,  but  only  a  particular- 
example  of  a  general  law.  If  we  look  to  the  older  forms  of 
such  words  as  cool,  stool,  toot,  tooth,  goose,  soon,  moon,  noon, 
broom,  doom,  gloom,  brood,  mood,  rood,  and  even  look  (in  which 
the  vowel  has  been  shortened),  we  shall  find  that  the  M,  E, 
scribes  wrote  these  words  sometimes  with  a  double  o,  but 
sometimes  also  with  a  single  one ;  in  the  latter  case,  they 
meant  the  long  sound  all  the  same,  but  this  soimd  was  to 
them  a  long  o,  not  a  long  u.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  certain  that  many  millions  of  Englishmen  have  for  years 
accepted  the  symbol  oo  (plainly  a  long  o)  as  expressing  the 
sound  of  the  Itahan  long  «,  without  ever  stopping  to  wonder 
how  they  came  lo  employ  so  extraordinary  a  spelling !  To 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  words  cited  above,  it  may 
next  be  observed  that  the  words  moon  and  soon  were  formerly 
dissyllabic,  written  moon-e  or  moip-i,  and  soon-e  or  son-e; 
whilst  the  verb  looi  took,  in  the  infinitive,  the  suffix  -e,  earlier 
-ien,  and  appeared  as  look-e,  lok-ien.  Hence,  the  A.  S.  forms 
of  the  above  words  are,  with  perfect  regularity,  as  follows : 
c6l,  sidl,  tSl,  16P,  g6s^,  slht-a,  m6n-a,  n6n*,  brSm,  d6m, gUm, 

'  The  final  e  in  the  mod.  E.  gocse  is  a  mere  (late)  orthographic  expe- 
dient (i  e.  a  pboaetic  spelling),  in  order  to  shew  that  the  r  is  hml, 
or  (technically)  voiceless  ;  if  written  goos,  it  might  be  read  as  goes.  So 
also  in  the  case  ai  horse,  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  hon. 

*  The  A.  S.  n6n  to  borrowed  fcom  Lftt.  riBna,  i.  e.  nSna  hora,  ninth 
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br6d,  Tn6d,  r6d,  Ucian.  This  A.  S,  6  will  be  again  discussed 
hereafter,  when  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  will 
receive  attention  {§  45). 

§  89.  Shiftiiig  of  TOvel-BOimds.  Another  important 
result  is  this.  Such  a  change  of  pronuuciation  as  that  from 
long  0  (pa  in  hoaC)  to  long  u  [00  in  booi)  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  general  shifting  of  pronunciation  all 
along  the  line.  If  in  the  series  baa,  bait,  beet,  boat,  boot,  we 
disturb  one  of  the  set,  we  run  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  whole 
scheme.  This  is  precisely  what  took  place ;  the  whole  of 
the  long-vowel  scheme  fell,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  new  scheme  throughout,  the  net  result  being 
that  the  A.  S.  sounds  of  d,  (,  i,  6,  H,  (as  in  baa,  bail,  beel,  boat, 
beet)  have  been  replaced  by  the  modern  English  sounds  dt- 
not^Aphimelicalfy  by  6,  (,  at,  &,  au  (sounded  as  in  boat,  beet,  bite, 
boot,  houi).  Three  of  the  old  sounds,  i,  6,  4,  are  shifted;  '■' 
two  of  the  old  vowels,  i,  H,  are  developed  into  diphthongs, 
whilst  the  remaining  A.  S.  soundsa,  ^(as  in  baa,  bait)  seem 
to  disappear'.  From  this  brief  account,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  investigation  of  the  old  sounds  of  modem 
English  vowels  requires  great  care,  and  must  be  conducted 
on  regular  principles,  each  sound  deserving  to  be  Studied 
separately.  This  is  even  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
long  vowels,  which  are  the  easiest  to  trace ;  the  short  vowels 
require  even  more  attention,  and  should  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  be  studied  afterwards,  when  the  changes  in  the  long 
vowel-sounds  have  become  familiar. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  prove  useful  to  commit  to  memory  the 
fact  that  the  A.  S.  sounds,  as  occurring  in  baa,  bail,  beel,  boat, 

hotir,  originall;^  3  pni'i  l>Qt  aTterwards  shifted  to  midday.  This  drives 
home  the  Aict  that  the  A..S.  i  "  Lat.  g. 

'  The  word  baa  it,  merely  imitative,  and  tlie  pure  aoimd  of  the  Italian 
a  is  rather  scarce  in  English,  falktr  being  the  stock  eiamjde  of  it,  and 
the  words  bairn,  calm,  &c.,  being  of  French  origin.  The  sound  in  bait 
is  common,  but  answers  to  A.S.  a,  a,  ea,e,  or  i,  not  to  any  of  the  above 
series  of  A.  S.  long  vowels. 

B    3 
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bool,  have  most  commonly  been  replaced  by  the  modem 
English  sounds  heard  in  boat,  heei,  bite,  boot,  bout*.  The 
easiest  way  of  ramembering  this  is  by  the  help  of  simple 
examples,  such  as  these  that  follow. 

1.  A, S.  bat  (pronounced  baat),  is  our  mod.  'S..boal. 

2.  A.  S.  i^l-e^  (pronounced  nearly  as  batl-y,  or  as  bait-er 
with  quiescent  r),  is  our  mod.  E.  htel. 

3.  A.  S.  bil-an  (pronounced  beet-ahn),  is  our  mod.  E.  biit. 

4.  A.  S.  hSt  {pronounced  nearly  as  hoa()  is  our  bool,  in  the 
sense  of  advantage,  as  in  the  phrase  'to  boot.' 

5.  A.  S.  A-h&tan  (pronounced  ah-bool-ahn),  is  our  a-boul. 
All  this  has  been  learnt  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 

first  word  SSpiice  of  the  A.  S.  extract  in  §  36  above.  This 
may  serve  as  a  faint  indication  of  the  lessons  to  be  obtained 
from  a  study  which  has  fallen  into  so  great  neglect. 

§  40.  EngUsh  should  be  traced  downwards  as  well 
as  upwards.  Hitherto  my  object  has  been  to  prepare  the 
way  by  tracing  English  words  backwards  from  the  present 
lime  to  the  period  before  the  Conquest,  when  the  literary 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  mostly  written 
in  the  Southern  dialect,  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
course  is  a  natural  one  to  take,  because  we  thus  pass  from 
what  is  familiar  to  what  is  less  known.  Yet  this  is  clearly 
not  the  scientific  course,  because  it  reverses  the  order  of 
succession.  Hence,  when  we  have  oblained  the  A.  S.  form, 
we  ought  to  return  over  the  same  ground  once  more,  as  we 
can  then  more  easily  account  for,  or  at  any  rate  record,  all 
changes  of  pronunciation,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
explain  results  that  appear  to  be  anomalous.  This  is  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English 

'  This  general  mie  has  several  ezceptionE,  some  of  which  are  noted 
below.  The  present  account  is  merely  general  or  popular.  For  gden^fic 
detail*  Eee  the  article  by  Mr.  Wells,  noticed  at  the  end  of  {  40. 

'  This  IB  an  excellent  example,  because  the  A.  S.  b^i  is  not  sn  English 
word,  but  merely  boirowed  from  Lat.  bela,  where  the  i  was  pronounced 
nearly  aiaiinioiV,  or  (strictly)  as /in  F.  /Wjiot  longer. 
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Sounds',  and  I  now  extract  several  examples  from  his  book 
in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  English  long  vowels, 
as  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  iL  I  beg  leave 
also  to  draw  attention  to  an  admirable  article  '  On  the 
Development  of  Old  English  Long  Vowels,'  by  B.  H.  Wells, 
which  appeared  in  the  German  periodical  called  '  Anglia,' 
vol.  vii.  pp.  203-219.  Mr.  Wells  gives  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  the  following  words  :^' We  find  that  the 
extreme  A.  S.  vowels  i  and  ^  have,  by  a  sort  of  guna,  been 
brought  nearer  to  Ital.  a,  the  one  becoming  ai  [mod.  £.  i] 
and  the  other  au  [mod.  E.  ou,  ovi\  *.  The  other  long  vowels 
on  the  contrary,  shew  exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  for 
A.  S.  i,  ie,  a,  fii,  A),  d,  have  become  i  [mod.  E.  «],  while  d 
has  become  0,  and  5,  u.  Wherever,  then,  the  vowels  could 
move  toward  the  extremes  of  the  vowel-scale  [given  by 
Ital.  u,  o,  a,  e,  i'],  they  did  so;  where  this  was  not  possible, 
they  formed  diphthongs.  Such  is  the  development  when 
undisturbed  by  consonantal  influence.'  He  adds  that '  the 
only  consonants  which  exercise  a  general  modifying  power 
are  w,  r,  g  (A),  but  the  mutes  c,  d,  t,  and  the  labials,/^  m, 
have  a  modifying  influence  on  special  vowels  with  which 
their  articulation  is  related.  A  following  syllable  also  tends 
to  weaken  the  preceding  vowel.'  He  proceeds  to  examine 
these  disturbing  causes  in  careful  detail. 

§  41.  It  is  found  that  vowel-sounds  are  often  affected  in 
their  quality  by  the  consonant  that  follows  them'.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  when  this  consonant  is  r,  that  it  alters  the 
quality  of  nearly  every  vowel.      The  vowel-sounds  in  bal, 

'  Published  for  the  Philological  Society  and  for  the  Engliah  Di»]«t 
Society. 

*  As  to  the  nature  of  this  change,  see  Ellis,  On  Pronunciation,  i.  2J3  ; 
'In  each  case  the  change  simply  consists  in  commencing  the  vowel  with 
a  sound  which  is  too  open  (i.e.  with  ihe  tongue  not  sufficiently  raised, 
and,  as  it  were,  correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utterance.' 

'  Also  by  a  priceding  consonant,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  w  or  qu. 
Compare  vian,  quanfiiy,  witb  can,  ran,  pan. 
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hei,  hit  respectively,  are  not  the  same  as  in  bar,  berlh,  bird. 
This  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  shews. why  Mr. 
Sweet  arranges  his  examples  according  to  the  consonant 
which  follows  the  vowel.  Fortunately,  r  has  comparatively 
little  influence  upon  the  long  vowels,  which  we  shall  take  first. 

We  now  proceed  fo  enquire  into  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S. 
■f,  or  long  a,  pronounced  as  aa  in  baa,  or  the  interjection  ah  I 

§  42.  The  A.  S.  4  (long  a).  The  rule  is,  that  A.  S.  d 
came  to  be  wrilten  as  long  o  in  M.  E.,  and  in  mod.  E.  such 
words  are  pronounced  with  a  sound  which  we  should  now 
also  call  long  o.  But  this  M.  E.  long  o  was  probably  an 
intermediate  sound  between  aa  and  oa,  and  commonly  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  au  in  naught,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet;  or 
as  oa  in  broad.  Thus  A.  S.  bat  is  M.  E.  boot,  pronounced 
nearly  as  mod.  E.  bought,  which  gradually  passed  into  E.  boat ; 
ao  that  the  order  of  sounds  is  given  (nearly)  by  baat,  bought, 
boat.  The  M.  E.  sound  is  given  still  more  closely  by  the  or 
in  border. 

Examplea  ere  as  follows,  rd,  a  roe ;  ld,\o\  sld,  sloe  ; 
wd,  woe ;  nd,  no ;  gd,  I  go  ;  dd,  a  doe ;  t&,  toe.  In  the  word 
jicrf,  the  w  was  dropped,  giving  the  M.  E.  soo,  to,  E.  so.  But 
there  are  two  words  in  which  a  w  preceded  the  vowel,  and 
exercised  a  modifying  influence  upon  it,  causing  it  U)  pass 
through  two  stages.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  modern  long  o- 
sound  even  in  M.E.,  and  instead  of  stopping  there,  it  shifted 
again,  because  the  M.  E.  o  often  shifted  into  long  »;  com- 
pare M.  E.  cool,  col  (pronounced  as  wa/)  with  mod.  E. 
(§  45).  And  further,  the  w,  after  producing  this  modifica- 
tion, dropped  out;  so  that  the  A.  S.  kmd  is  now  who  (pron. 
as  hoo  in  hoot\  whilst  the  A.  S.  twd  is  now  two  (pron.  as 
See  Sweet,  Hist  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  54. 

The  guttural  sound  denoted  by  h,  and  pronounced  as  the 
mod.  G.  ch  in  Macht,  has  modified  A.  S.  dhk  into  E.  ought'; 
probably  by  preserving  very  nearly  the  sound  which  the  diph- 
'  Tbls  intJuence  of  s  preceding  w  is  discussed  in  {  3S3. 
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thong  had  in  Middle  English.  Similarly,  nSii  has  become 
naught  or  nought,  whence  (with  a  suffix  -y)  the  word  naught-y. 
By  constant  use,  naught  was  often  '  widened '  to  not,  which 
has  now  established  itself  as  an  independent  word. 

hdl,  whole  ;  mdl,  mole  (a  blemish,  spot) ;  d&P,  dole.  Also 
k&lig,  holy  ;  a  derivative  of  hdl,  whole. 

dr,  oar ;  h&r,  hoar ;  rdr-ian,  to  roar ;  Idr,  lore  ;  sdr,  sore ; 
mdr-€,  more  ;  gdr-a,  gore  (of  a  gannent)  ;  gedra  ',  yore  ;  bdr, 
boar.  (Note  how  the  r  modifies  the  preceding  vowel,  and 
tends  to  preserve  the  M.  E.  sound.) 

dp,  oath ;  wrap,  adj.,  wroth,  but  also  wrath ;  and  simi- 
larly cldp,  cloth,  in  which  the  M.  E.  sound  of  5  has 
been  preserved  ;  lap,  loath ;  ld3-ian ',  to  loathe  ;  cld3-ian, 
to  clothe. 

drds,  arose ;  Sds,  those ;  gdsl,  ghost  (in  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  h  is  quite  unmeaning).  A  very  curious  and 
difficult  word  is  has,  M.E.  hoos,  also  hoors,  now  written 
hoarse;  as  far  as  the  modem  Southern  £.  sound  is  con- 
cerned, the  r  is  not  trilled,  and  the  vowel  hardly  differs,  if  at 
all,  from  that  which  we  have  already  found  in  clo/h,  from 
A.  S,  cldp  \     It  probably  retains  very  nearly  the  M.  E.  sound. 

Prdw-an,  to  throw ;  sdw-an,  to  sow ;  mdw-an,  to  mow ; 
erdw-an,  to  crow ;  cndw-an,  to  know ;  hldw-an,  to  blow.  In 
all  these  the  A.  S.  w  accounts  for  the  modem  spelling,  but 
.  the  w  is  nearly  lost,  being  represented  by  a  faint  after-sound 
of  K.  So  also  in  mdw,  snow ;  sdwel,  sdtvl,  soul.  An  ex- 
ceptional word  is  pdw-an,  to  thaw  (instead  of  Ihow  °) ;  here 

*  It  appears  as ^0-</i/.  The  A.S.  prefix  jv- isall-abandaut,aiidmakes 
no  difference  to  the  word. 

'  The  A.  S.  ge-i  as  occaning  here  before  d,  represents  the  sound  of 
ipod.  E.  ^ ;  at  anji  iitte.  It  did  so  in  late  A.  S. 

'  I  keep  « to  represent  the  mod.  E.  M  in  clothe,  whilst  >  represents 
the  mod.  E.  M  in  cloth.    A.  S.  ases  both  STmbola  confusedly. 

*  The  sound  varies.  1  here  pve  my  own  pronunciation,  which  is  like 
that  of  horse.    Many  people  sound  the  oa  in  hoarse  as  a  diphthong. 

'  Thvw,  says  Dr.  Feile,  is  the  pronunciation  in  North  CumberUnd, 
where  it  rimea  with  siwvi. 
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the  aw  has  preserved  the  M.  E.  sound,  like  that  of  au  in 
naught.     Compare  naughty  cloth,  wrath,  above. 

hldf,  loaf  (h  being  dropped);  drdf,  drove  (the  final /"in 
A.  S.  (and  in  Mercian  f)  being  probably  pronounced  as  v). 

A  most  important  word  is  dn,  M,  E.  oon  (riming  at  first 
with  dawn,  later  with  bom),  but  now  riming  with  hun.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  parasitic  w  sprang  up  before  the  initial 
vowel,  which  by  that  time  may  have  become  like  o  in  bone; 
this  would  produce  a  form  woon :  then  the  w  modified  the 
long  0  into  long  u,  after  which  the  u  was  shortened  and 
'unrounded','  giving  the  curious  E.  ene,  in  which  the  initial 
w  is  only  written  by  comic  writers,  who  (correctly  enough) 
write  wun.  The  spelling  Tcon  is  found  as  early  as  in  Guy  of 
Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza,  note  to  1.  7927.  The  word  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  the  compounds  on-fy,  al-oru,  l-one  (short 
for  al-ow),  I'ont-fy  (short  for  «i-one-fy),  at-one,  all  preserve 
the  sound  into  which  it  would  have  passed  according  to  the 
usual  rule.  Besides  this,  the  A.  S.  dn,  when  used  as  the 
indefinite  article,  S(X>n  lost  its  length  of  vowel,  and  became 
an  with  short  a.  Hence  our  modern  an,  or  (with  loss  of 
final  «)  a.  ^n-on  is  short  for  an-oon.  N-one,  short  for 
ne  one,  not  one,  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  one,  on  account 
of  its  obvious  connecdon  with  it.  Other  examples  are  scdn, 
shone,  past  tense";  stdn,  stone;  grdn-ian,  Xo  gxo3.n;  ban, 
bone. 

kdm,  home ;  lam,  loam  ;  /dm,  foam  ;  cldm,  prov.  E,  cloam, 
used  in  Devonshire  to  mean  earthenware. 

lag,  Idh,  low  (the  final  guttural  being  dropped)  ;_/if^,_/&'A, 
foe ;  dag,  ddh,  dough  :    so  dg-an,  to  own ;    dg-en,  own  (i.  e, 

'  '  Rounding  Is  a  coatraction  of  the  montb-cavitj'  by  lateral  com- 
pression of  tbe  cheek-paessge  and  nairowuig  of  (he  lip-apeiture ' ;  Sweet, 
PhooeticB,  S  36,  Unrounding  means  tbe  relaxation  of  the  moscular 
effoTt  required  for  rounding. 

'  Properly  shoan ;  but  often  sbortened  to  shon. 
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<fc,  oak ;  strdc-ian,  to  stroke ;  spdc-a,  spoke  of  a  wheel ; 
tdc-en,  token. 

r6d,  road  ;  Idd,  lode  (a  vein  of  ore,  course) ;  wdd,  woad ; 
g6d,  goad;  idd,  toad;  dhSd,  abode,  ^iit  brad,  M.E.  brood, 
has  absolulely  retained  its  M.  E.  vowel-sound,  and  is  spelt 
broad,  because  that  sound  was  represented  by  oa  in  Eliza- 
bethan Enghsh '.  The  A.  S,  suffix  -Md  became  M,  E.  -hood, 
-hod,  which,  owing  to  its  non-accented  position  in  compound 
words,  has  been  shifted  and  shortened  into  E.  -hood,  as  in 
man-hood,  child-hood,  maiden-hood.  The  O.  Friesic  form  of 
this  suBSx  was  -h^d,  and  in  the  Laud  MS.  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  lojo  (ed.  Earle,  p.  S09,  1.  6  from 
bottom)  it  appears  as  -bed ;  this  accounts  for  the  variant 
-head,  as  in  Godhead,  maidenhead. 

di-e,  an  oat,  pi.  d/-an,  oats;  lord/,  wrote;  ffdi,  goat;  bdi, 
boat.  But  hd/,  M.  E.  hooi  (pronounced  as  hough/-  in 
haughi-y),  has  been  'widened'  to  hoi;  and  ic  wdi,  M.E.  / 
wooi  (pron.  want),  has  been  similarly  altered  to  /  woi. 

rip,  rope ;  s6p-e,  soap ;  grdp-ian,  to  grope ;  pdp-a,  the 
pope.  In  the  last  case,  the  A.  S,  word  is  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Lat.  papa,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
'father.'  Here  the  very  vowel  sound  and  spelling  of  the 
mod.  E.  word  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  without  recourse 
to  history,  that  the  word  was  borrowed  from  Latin  before  the 
Conquest.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
E.  pape,  and  we  should  all  be  saying  pape,  as  if  it  rimed  with 
ape.  Compare  pap-al,  pap-isl,  pap-acy,  all  words  of  F. 
origin.    And  compare  pok.  A,  S.  pal,  Lat.  pdlus. 

§  48.  The  A.  B.  &  (long  e).  The  A.  S.  /  had  the  sound 
of  Ital.  long  e,  or  the  French  /in  /I/  (but  longer),  or  nearly 
that  of  ai  in  bail ;  the  M.  £.  usually  preserved  this  sound ; 
it  hag  since  shifted  into  the  sound  of  «  in  beel*. 

'  '  Id  one  word,  the  M.  E.  M  [  —  am  in  ouv]  has  been  preieived  up  to 
the  preient  day,  vU.  in  the  adj.  6rM;'  Sweet,  Eng.  Sounds, p.  61. 
*  See  Sweet's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  61. 
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Examples.     M,\i&;  U,  thee  ;  w/,v!e.;  mf,  me ;  gf,  ye. 

The  A,  S,  hih  presents  some  difficulty ;  in  M,  E,,  the  final 
guttural  was  sometimes  kept,  and  sometimes  lost;  the  vowel- 
sound  was  sometimes  kept,  and  sometimes  shifted ;  and 
hence  such  varying  forms  as  hegh,  heigh,  hey,  hy.  The 
shifted  form  prevailed,  becoming  at  last  hy  (pronounced  as 
E.  he),  out  of  which  was  regularly  developed  a  mod.  E.  hy 
(riming  with  by).  But  we  still  preserve  in  our  spelling  a 
reminiscence  trf  the  final  guttural,  and  spell  the  word  high. 
In  just  the  same  way  the  A.  S.  tUh  is  our  nigh. 

h/r,  here ;  ge-Mr-an,  to  hear ;  wir-ig,  weary.  The  pt.  L 
ge-Mr-de,  lit.  heared,  is  shortened  to  heard;  such  ezamples 
as  this,  in  which  the  shortening  is  obvious,  are  of  some 
value.     See  §  454. 

M,  heel ;  sl^,  steel ; /if7-fln,  to  feel. 

Ufi,  teeth. 

ge-Uf-an,  to  be-lieve';  sUf-e,  sleeve;  the  A. S,  (and 
Mercian  ? )_/" between  the  two  vowels  being  probably  sounded 
as  V. 

scfne,  adj.,  E.  sheen,  lit.  showy,  but  now  used  as  a  sb.' ; 
wen-an,  to  ween;  gr^-e,  green;  c£n-e,  keen;  rtWn,  queen. 
But  the  A.  S.  Un  has  preserved  its  long  vowel  only  in  the 
compounds  thir-ken,  four-leen,  &c.;  when  used  alone  it  is 
shortened  to  Itn. 

s/m-an,  to  seem  ;  d/m-an,  to  deem;  iim-an,  lo  teem. 

ig-e  (Mercian  ^g-e,  §  33)  is  an  occasional  form  of  A.  S. 
^age,  eye.  Strictly,  the  word  belongs  to  the  group  containing 
the  long  diphthong  ia.  This  ige  became  M.  E.  e^-e,  egh-e, 
ey-e,  the  symbol  3  (when  not  initial)  being  used  to  represent 
a  gh  OT  y.  But  the  vowel-sound  was  frequendy  shifted; 
Chaucer  constantly  uses  the  dissyllabic  form_y-?,  pronounced 

'  The  simple  verb  Heve  was  common  in  M.  E.  as  ieutn. 

'  Evidently  from  a  popular  delusion  that  it  is  etymologieally  derived 
bom  the  verb  to  skint,  with  which  it  V^  "^  connection.  Curiously 
enough,  the  adj.  sA^er  really  is  conaected  with  sAiiM,  bat  popular  etymo- 
logy does  not  suspect  it. 
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as  ee  in  heel,  followed  by  a  light  vowel,  with  a  light  interven- 
ing _>'-sound,  such  as  is  heard  between  «  and  ing  in  mod.  E- 
see-ing.  Then  the  final  -e  dropped,  and  the  M.  E.^  or  long 
i  developed  regularly  into  the  mod.  E.  diphthongal  sound 
which  we  write  i.  Yet  we  still  keep,  in  our  spelling,  the 
form  eye,  representing  a  sound  which  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  this  unlucky  and  unreasonable  con- 
servatism which  has  brought  our  modem  spelling  into  such 
dire  ccmfusion.  The  history  of  eye  is  parallel  to  that  of  high 
and  nigh,  discussed  above. 

^c-an,  to  eke;  ric,  reek  (smoke);  Uc  (substituted  for  Uac), 
a  leek ;  sic-an,  to  seek ;  Mercian  c^c-e  (see  §  33),  A.  S.  c^ac-e, 
cheek  ;  bfc-e,  beech  (tree) ;  br^c,  breek,  an  old  plural  form, 
afterwards  made  into  the  double  plural  brteks  (hence  also 
breech,  breeches).  The  mention  of  this  word  breeches  occurs 
opportunely ;  it  remuids  us  that  the  mod.  ee  really  means 
Italian  long  i,  and  consequently  that,  when  shortened,  the 
short  form  of  it  is  short  i ;  whence  it  is  that  breeches  is  pro- 
nounced britches.  With  this  hint,  we  see  that  A.  S.  hrA: 
(substituted  for  hr/ac),  became  M.  E.  reek  (reek),  later  reek 
(riik),  which,  by  shortening,  gave  ns  E.  rick '. 

h/d-an,  to  heed ;  rid-an,  to  read ;  sled-a,  steed ;  spid, 
speed ;  fid-an,  to  feed ;  nid,  need ;  m^d,  meed ;  gUd,  gleed 
(a  burning  coal) ;  brM-an,  to  breed ;  bUd-an,  to  bleed ; 
crid-a^,  creed. 

swil-e,  sweet;  sc^t  (for  sdaf),  sheet ;_^/,  feet;  mil-art,  to 
meet ;  grii-an,  to  greet ;  be'l-e,  beet, 

wip-an,  to  weep  ;  crip-el,  lit  one  who  creeps,  a  creeper, 
M,  E.  cr^-tl,  later  creeph ',  but  now  shortened  to  cripple.  Cf. 
rick  above. 

'  'Rttk,  a  Mow  or  Heap  of  Cora,  Hay,  &c'— Bailey's  Diet.,  ed. 
«r45- 

'  Borrowed  from  the  first  word  of  the  Lstin  creed,  viz.  cred-o,  I  be- 
lieve.    Hence  the  A.  S.  4-^  Lat.  e,  as  above. 

'  ' Iq  them  that  bee  lame  oriy«/e//« ' ;  (1577)  J.  Frampton,  Joyfull 
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§  44.  The  A.  8.  i  (long  i).  The  A.  S.  long  t  was 
sounded  as  ee  in  btel.  In  course  of  time,  a  sound  resembling 
aa  in  baa  was  developed  before  it  [see  p.  53,  note  2,]  so  that  it 
is  now  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  which  would  most  cor- 
rectly be  represented  by  ai,  viz,  a  sound  composed  of  the 
Ital.  a  rapidly  succeeded  by  Ital.  i.  The  principal  inter- 
mediate sound  through  which  it  passed  is  one  which  may 
be  represented  by  Ital.  ti,  very  nearly  the  sound  of  b  in  namt. 

Examples,     d/,  by  * ;  Ir-tn,  iron ;  wlr,  wire. 

wU-t,  wile ;  hwil,  while ;  mil,  mile.  In  the  last  case,  the 
word  is  not  English,  but  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  milia  pas- 
suum,  a  thousand  paces.  Here  is  a  clear  case  in  which  the 
A.  S. /=Lat.  I*. 

liff-e,  lithe ;  wrO-an,  writhe ;  bli3-e,  bhthe. 

fj,  ice,  where  the  spelling  with  ct  is  a  mere  orthographic 
device  for  shewing  that  the  s  is  hard,  or  voiceless  ;  ris-an,  to 
rise ;  wis,  wise  ;  the  1  is  shortened  in  the  derivative  mis'i6itt, 
wisdom,  by  accentual  stress. 

sli-weard,  M.  E.  sli-ward  (Havelok,  I,  666),  should  have 
become  sty-ward,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  but  the 
coalescence  of  i  with  w  has  resulted  in  a  diphthong,  whence 
E.  steward.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  the  A.  S.  spiw-an 
is  now  spew  or  spue  ;  and  the  A.  S.  hiw  is  now  hue. 

lif,  life;  scrif-an,  to  shrive,  which  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  Lat.  scrtbtrt ;  cnif,  knife ;  vAf,  wife ;  irtf-an, 
to  drive ;  fif-t,  five.  But  in  the  compound  fif-tig  (lie 
five-ty),  the  ('  is  shortened  by  accentual  stress,  whence  E. 
fifty.  Similarly  the  A  S.  wif-mm,  later  form  ivimTJien  (by 
assimilation  o(  fm  to  mm),  is  still  pronounced  as  if  written 
wimmen.     It  is,  however,  always  spelt  women,  in  order  to  pair 

Newes  out  of  the  Newe  Fonnde  Worlde,  toL  53,  back.  'Croked  crt- 
piUis';  York  Plays,  p.  JSS,  1.  36. 

'  K  finai  I  is  wiitlca  y\  a»  in  fy,  irqi,  thy,  at^,  many. 

'  Compare  lint;  for,  whether  we  derive  line  from  the  A. S.  l!n-e,  a 
cord,  or  from  F.  Hgne,  eitber  way  we  are  led  back  to  Lat.  Hnea,  t,  de- 
rivBtiye  of  llnum,  flax. 
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off  with  the  (more  comipt)  singular  woman ;  see  Woman  in 
my  Etym.  Dictionary. 

din,  thine ;  swin,  swine ;  scin-an,  to  shine ;  serin,  shrine, 
not  an  English  word,  but  borrowed  from  Lat.  scrinium ;  n^, 
wine,  borrowed  from  Lat.  umutn,  and  actually  preserving  the 
original  sound  of  Lat. « (=1^1) ;  min,  mine ;  /ivin,  twine ;  pin, 
pine-tree,  borrowed  from  Lat.  pmus.  The  Lat.  poena  was 
transferred  into  A.  S.  in  the  form  pin,  whence  the  verb 
pin-an,  to  pine,  to  pine  away.  In  French  the  same  poena 
became  peine,  whence  E.  pain. 

rim,  rime ;  now  almost  invariably  spelt  rhyme,  by  a  need- 
less and  ignorant  confusion  with  the  unrelated  word  rhythm, 
which  is  of  Greek  origin,  whereas  rim  is  pure  English. 
Curiously  enough,  the  word  really  entitled  to  an  A  is  now 
spelt  without  it ;  I  refer  to  the  A.  S.  hrlm,  hoar-frost,  now 
spelt  rime  by  loss  of  initial  h.  A  considerable  number  of 
A.  S.  words  beginning  with  hr,  hi,  hn,  all  lost  the  initial  h 
even  in  the  M.  E.  period.  The  A.  S.  lim,  lime,  is  pure 
English,  but  allied  to  the  cognate  Lat.  Hm-us,  mud;  sHm, 
slime ;  tim-a,  time. 

sUge,  stye,  sly ;  stig-e!,  a  stile,  lit.  a  thing  to  climb  over, 
from  stig-an,  to  climb ;  siig-rdp,  sH'-rap,  a  '  sty-rope,'  or 
rope  to  climb  on  a  horse  by,  now  shortened  (from  sleerup)  to 

lie,  like  ;  as  a  suffix,  -ly  {by  loss  of  the  last  letter) ;  slric-an, 
to  strike  ;  sic-an,  M.  E.  tik-en,  now  sigh,  by  loss  of  the  final 
letter  as  in  the  suffix  -ly  from  like,  though  the  speUing  with 
gh  preserves  a  trace  of  the  lost  guttural.  The  A.  S.  snic-an, 
E.  to  sneak,  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  vowel-sound '.  To  these  we  must 
add  riee,  rich,  not  borrowed  from  French,  though  existing  as 
ricke  in  that  language,  which  borrowed  it  from  a  Prankish 
source ;  the  M.  E.  riehe  was  regularly  developed  from  A.  S. 
X  ladder ;  from  A.  S. 
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rice  by  the  usual  change  of  A.  S.  -ce  into  M.  E.  -che,  and  the 
i,  at  first  long,  is  now  shortened.  The  A.  S.  die,  a  dike,  was 
a  masculine  substantive,  with  a  genitive  dic-es ;  but  it  was 
also  used  as  a  feminine,  with  a  genitive  and  dative  dic-e.  The 
latter  case-forms  regularly  produced  a  M.  E.  dick-t,  used  in 
all  cases  of  the  singular ;  hence  mod.  E.  di(k ',  now  always 
written  ditch,  with  needless  insertion  of  a  /.  Here  again,  the 
i  has  been  shortened, 

td-el,  idle ;  rid-an,  to  ride ;  sid-e,  side ;  slid-an,  to  slide ; 
wid,  wide;  gl(d-an,  to  glide;  cid-an,  to  chide;  ftV,  tide; 
Md-an,  to  bide  ;  brid-el,  a  bridle. 

xmii-an,  to  smite ;  turit-an,  to  write,  in  which  the  initial  w 
is  no  longer  sounded ;  kwit,  while ;  hit-an,  to  bite. 

rip-e,  ripe ;  grip-on,  to  gripe,  the  form  grip  being  due  to 
F.  gripptr,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  words  of  Latin  origin  above  mentioned,  viz.  miU, 
shrine,  wint,  pine  (tree),  are  of  importance,  as  proving  that 
the  A,  S,  I  was  really  the  Latin  long  i,  and  therefore  pro- 
nounced as  mod,  E. «. 

§  46.  Tbe  A.  S,  6  (long  o).  The  A.  S.  if  was  sounded 
nearly  as  o«  in  boat,  and  preserved  the  same  sound  in  M.  E. 
But  in  the  modem  period  the  sound  was  shifted,  having  been 
'  moved  up  to  the  high  position ' '  of  long  u. 

Examples,    sci,  shoe ;  dS,\Ao;  16,  too,  to. 

iSh,  tough.  Here  the  final  guttural  has  been  changed  to_/; 
whilst  the  vowel-sound  has  been  shortened  and  '  unrounded ',' 
The  spelling  with  ou  indicates  that  the  A.  S.  ^  had  been 
regularly  reduced  to  the  sound  of  ou  in  you  before  the 
shortening  and  '  unrounding '  took  place. 

m6r,  moor.  But  in  swSr,  swore ;  ft6r,  floor,  the  long  o  has 
been  preserved,  though  altered  in  quality  by  the  following  r, 

■  'A  Did,  oc  dike' ;  Minaheu's  Diet,  ed.  1627. 
'  Sweet,  Hiat.  of  Eng.  Soonds,  p,  s^.    The  date  assigned  for  the 
change  is  A.D,  1550-1650. 
'  See  note  above,  vii.  p.  56,  note  i. 
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stSl,  stool;  c6l,  cool;  t6l,  tool, 

sS8,  sooth ;  i6d,  tooth ;  ^w.  M.  E.  ootker,  other,  first  be- 
came what  we  should  now  write  do/AeTj  after  which  the  Ipng. 
«  was  sKorleneS^and  'unrounded,' giving  E.  other.  So  also 
'  Ir^or  is  hrothsr.  The  modern  spelling  is  consistent,  after  a 
sort ;  for  if  it  be  once  accepted  as  a  rule  that  oo  shall  stand 
for  the  sound  of  long  »,  it  ought  to  follow  that  0  may  repre- 
sent {even  nnrounded)  short  u.    Cf,  doth,  son,  govern,  &c 

g^,goose;  hut  gSsliag  hA&heenshoitened  to  gosling.  iSsm, 
bosom,  in  which  the  former  0  has  at  present  a  variable  pro- 
ntmciation  ;  in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary  it  is  marked  as  having  the 
sound  of  00  in  hoot,  whilst  in  Webster,  it  is  marked  as  having 
the  Bound  of  00  in  foot.  The  longer  sound  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rule ;  the  shorter  is  that  which  1  am  accustomed  to 
hear.  hr/Sst,  roost,  sb.,  h  being  lost.  In  hUstma,  blSsma, 
blossom,  the  0  has  been  shortened  without  shifting  to  ».  In 
mSsle,  I  must,  the  »-sound  has  been  modified  precisely  as  in 
other,  brother,  above ;  the  only  difference  is  that  it  is  now 
spelt  phonetically. 

riko-an,  to  row ;  hl6w-an,  to  low,  as  a  cow ;  flSw-an,  to 
flow ;  gr&ai-an,  to  grow ;  bl/^an,  to  blow,  or  flourish  as  a 
flower.  In  all  these  the  w  is  preserved  lo  the  eye,  and  the 
attentive  ear,  will  detect  a  slight  after-sound  of  «. 

h6f,  hoof;  be-hSf-ian,  to  behove,  which  preserves  its  long 
■  0  :  fl6f^  Sl°'^^'  '^'^^  '''*  samedignges  as  in  other,  brother, 

s6n-a,  soon ;  nSn,  noon  (from  Lat.  wwia) ;  mSn-a,  moon  ; 
tn6n-dS,  month,  with  the  same  changes  as  in  brother  ;  MSn- 
an-dag,  Monday,  like  the  preceding ;  ge-dSn,  d6n,  done,  pp., 
like  the  same.     To  these  add  sp6n,  a  chip,  E.  spoott. 

glim,  gloom;  dim,  doom;  brifm,  broom;  blSm-a,  bloom. 
Also  gSm-a,  pi.  g6m-an,  the  gums,  parallel  to  mdsie,  must 

d6h,  slew  (M.  E.  slifuj) ;  w6g-ian,  to  woo ;  drdg,  drew 
(M.  E.  (^ru»).  But  ge-nSg  is  mod.  E.  e-nough,  just  as  tSh 
(already  explained)  is  now  tough.  The  word  b6h  took  the 
form  hot^h  even  in  M.  E.,  and   occurs,  e.  g.   in    Chaucer, 
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Cant.  Tales,  1.  198a.  This  M.  E.  ou  had  the  French  sound 
of  ou  in  soup ;  and  the  result  of  this  early  shifiing  was  that 
the  sound  shifted  yet  once  more  in  the  modern  period,  thus 
becoming  E.  bough  (see  §  46),  in  which  the  final  guttural 
sound,  though  preserved  to  the  eye,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  ear. 
w6c,  woke,  has  preserved  the  long  6;  in  every  other  in- 
stance, words  in  '6c  now  end  in  -00k  ;  and  owing  to  the  hard  k, 
all  of  them  are  now  pronounced  with  the  short  00  di  foot,  not 
the  long  00  di  boot.  Hence  hrSc,  a  rook ;  }6c-ian,  to  look ; 
jiTtff, shook ;  fiiir, acook;  Jrfc, book;  iSrr^'t:, brook ;  ^iS'f, ahook; 
fors6c,  forsook.  No  such  fonn  as  A.  S.  crSc  for  '  crook '  has 
as  yet  been  found,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  existed ; 
cf,  Icel.  kr6kr,  Swed.  krok.  Similarly,  the  Icel.  i6k  has  given 
the  M.  E.  took. 

f6d-a,  food ;  mSd,  mood;  hrSd,  brood.  But  the  old  «-sound 
has  been  shortened  in  sl6d,  stood ;  g6d,  good ;  and  siiU  further 
changed '  in  flid,  flood ;  m6dor,  mother ;  blSd,  blood.  The 
history  of  the  A.  S.  rSd  is  curious ;  it  not  only  produced, 
according  to  rule,  the  mod.  E.  rood^,  but  also  the  mod.  E, 
rod,  in  which  the  0  Js  shortened  from  an  older  (M.E,)  pro- 
nunciation such  as  raud  (riming  with  gaud) '. 

f6t,  foot ;  bSi,  boot,  i.  e.  advantE^;e,  profit '. 

§  46.  The  A.  8.  li  (long  n).  The  A.  S.  long  u  answers 
exactly  to  the  Lat.  »  in  the  words  mAl,  a  mule,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  m&lus,  and  m£r,  a  wall,  borrowed  from  Lat.  murus  '. 

*  '  In  modem  Eoglish,  we  bave  a  veiy  snomaloDS  case,  at  aaroimdiiig; 
of  the  back-vowel  »,  iut  [riming  with  /et^]  becoming  M  [riming  with 
cu/]'i  Sweet,  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  43.  At  the  same  time,  the  vowel  has 
been  '  lowered  from  high  to  mid,' 

'  ^(W  in  rood-left  and  reed  (of  land)  are  the  same  word. 

'  The  lengthifned  sound  of  E.  short  0  la  heard  in  the  not  uncommon 
use  of  dawg  for  dog. 

'  Mr.  Sweet  adds  kiaSp'OH,  to  whoop.  But  the  A.  S.  kwdpan  means 
'  to  threaten.'  The  w  in  itihcKip  belongs  to  Tndoi  English.  The  M.  E. 
form  Is  houpen,  from  F.  hciiptr. 

'  Observe  that  A.  S.  miil  (from  mulus)  would  have  become  mewl  in 
mod.  B.     But  mule  was  re-borrowed  from  French  at  a  later  period. 
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Examples  of  these  words  are  given  by  Grein  and  Ett- 
milller. 

The  history  of  the  A.S.  if  (sounded  as  m?  in  boot)  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  A.S.  i.  Just  as  the  latter  was  developed  into 
Ital.  at,  mod.  K  long  i,  so  the  fonner  was  developed  into 
Ital.  au,  mod.  £.  ou  in  haul.  Moreover,  the  change  took 
place  much  about  the  same  time,  viz.  in  a.d.  1550-1650. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Just  as  a  final  long  i'  is  orna- 
mentally written  as  ^,  as  in  ly,  my,  Ihy,  &c.,  so  likewise  the 
final  ou  is  often  ornamentally  written  ow,  as  in  cow,  how, 
now,  arid  in  a  few  words  the  same  spelling  prevails  even 
when  the  sound  is  not  final,  as  in  owl,  shower,  town. 

Examples.    M,  how ;  da,  thou;  n£,  now;  n£,  cow;  brU, 

&r-e,  our;  siir,  sour;  sc&;  shower;  b£r,  bower.  In 
n^ah-ge-Hr,  neigh-bour,  the  4  has  simply  lost  its  accent  and 

length,  and  the  sound  has  become  indefinite  V 
^-t,  owl ;  f^,  foul. 

sdd,  south ;  mtS,  mouth ;  iinc0,  uncouth,  which  has  pre- 
served its  old  sound.  In  cUS-e,  the  »  has  been  preserved, 
but  has  been  shortened ;  the  mod  E,  is  coud  (riming  with 
good),  always  carefully  misspelt  eouM,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
eye  that  is  accustomed  to  would  and  should. 

Ms,  house;  lUs,  louse;  m&s,  mouse;  p£smd,  thousand. 

d£n,  down ;  tiin,  town ;  briin,  brown. 

r&m,  room,  has  preserved  its  old  sound,  but  is  now  a  sb. ; 
.^riginally,  it  was  an  adj.,  meaning  'spacious'  or  'roomy.' 

h&g'an,  to  bow ;  rih,  rUg,  rough,  has  cha.nged  its  final 
guttural  toy,  whilst  the  vowel  was  first  shortened  to  the 
sound  of  00  m/ooi,  and  then  altered  by  '  unrounding.* 

inic-art,  to  brook  ;  lh,^_5[QDj^eing  mostly  used  in  poetry, 
has  kept  its  old  sound,  but  in  a  shortened  form. 

'  Mr.  Sweet  derives  E.  Aw  from  A.S.  gr-itlr,  with  the  same  serBe, 
Bnt  iixrr  is  a  purely  modem  word,  borrowed  from  Dn.  teer.  Tbs  A.  S. 
iiir  would  have  become  bower,  as  in  fact  (io  another  sense)  it  did. 
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hMd,  loud ;  scrM,  shroud. 

at.  out;  cMt,  clout;  (^b&f-att,  about;  pr^t,  proud  (with 
^change  of  /  to  d). 

I  47.  The  A.  B.  f  (long  y).  Now  that  examples  have 
been  given  of  the  A.  S,  long  vowels  a,  /,  (,  t,  4,  it  is  worth 
while  to  explain  the  long  vowel  denoted  in  A.  S.  byj^.  This 
is  nothing  but  a  lengthened  form  of  the  A.  S.  vowel  denoted 
by_y.  The  Romans  adopted  this  letter  from  the  Greek  t, 
in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Greek  u  (v)  in  words 
borrowed  from  that  language.  The  Latin  had  originally 
neither  the  symbol  nor  the  sound ;  hence  the  very  spelling 
of  such  words  as  abyss,  anodyne,  apocalypse,  asylum,  &c.,  at 
once  reveals  their  Greek  origin.  It  is  further  believed  that 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  v  (and  therefore  of  the  Latin  and 
A.  S.  y)  was  that  of  the  German  U  in  ilbel  Hence  also,  the 
sound  of  A.  S.y  was  that  of  the  long  German  a  in  GemUth, 
gran. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  fact,  yet  we  are, 
practically,  independent  of  it  as  far  as  modem  English  is 
concerned.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  sound  was  lost 
at  rather  an  early  period,  and  that  long  y  and  long  i  were 
confused,  and  merged  into  the  common  sound  correctly 
denoted  by  the  latter  sjTnbol.  That  is,  the  sound  of  j?  was 
identified  with  that  of  M.  E.  /,  the  sound  now  denoted  by  « in 
heel.  Hence  the  symbols  i  and  y  became  convertible,  and 
the  M.  £.  bi  was  often  written  by,  as  at  present ;  and  con- 
versely, the  word  pryde  was  often  written  pride.  The  history 
ofy  since  the  Middle-English  period  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  i,  already  explained  in  §  44 ', 

EzampleB.  hw^,  why;  c^,  ky',  the  old  plural  oi  ctrw, 
whence  the  mod.  E.  ki-ne,  by  the  addition  of  the  same  phiral- 
suffix  as  that  seen  in  ey-ne,  the  old  form  of  ^ts. 

*  We  find  coDfusion  aiy  vith  i  ctcd  in  Iceloodic.  Thus  \isA.fyriT 
wai  often  written ^rir;  secfyrir  in  the  Ic«l.  Dictionary. 

'  We  find  Kie  for '  cowi '  in  Golding'i  tramlation  of  Ovid,  fol.  76, 
1.  33  (1603).    Bonis  has  fye  In  The  Tirs  Dogs,  1.  5  from  end. 
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^A£r,  hire,  sb. ;  jQr,  fire. 

gt-f^l-qn,  to  file',  an  old  word  now  only  used  with  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  the  French  prefix  d*-,  and  therefore 
speh  difile.  In^  A.  S./flJ>,  filth,  the  i  has  been  simply 
shortened  from  the  old  J'-sound,  without  diphtbongisation. 

h;f3,  a  hithe,  or  haven. 
^   l^s,  lice,_  pi.  of  l&St  Jfiuse ;  mps,  mice,  pi.  of  ta£s,  mouse. 
But  the  old  f-sound  has  been  simply  shortened  in  ^sl, 
_fist ;  w^sc-an_^  to  wish. 

kfd,  hide,  i.e.  skin;jl)frf-(j»,  to  hide;  hr^d,  bride;  pr^t-e, 
_pnde. 

§  46.  The  A.  S.  1^,  da,  fo.  Other  long  sounds  are  de- 
noted in  A.  S.  by  d,  ia,  /o.  The  examination  of  these  may 
be  defened  for  the  present,  especially  as  they  may  be 
studied  in  Mr.  Sweet's  book.  It  is,  however,  wonh  observing 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  all  three 
sounds  answer  to  mod.  E.  ee.  The  A.  S.  c£  was  pronounced 
like  the  long  or  drawled  sound  of  a  in  man;  or,  according 
to  Sievera,  like  the  G.  long  a. 

The  following  are  regular  examples  :— 

s4,  sea;_/iEr,  fear;  rdr-an*,  to  rear;  bdr,  bier. 

dl,  eel ;  mdl,  meal ;  h^-an,  to  heal ;  ddl-an,  to  deal. 

A<^,  heath;  hdS-en,  healhen;  scd/i,  sheath;  wrdp, 
wreath. 

tdi-an,  to  tease ;  tds-el,  ids-l,  a  teasle. 

df-m,  even,  evening ;  Idf-an,  to  leave. 

Udn-f,  lean,  adj.;  cldn-e,  clean;  mdn-an,  to  mean;  ge- 
mdn-e,  mean,  adj.,  in  the  sense  of  <  common '  or  '  vile.' 

\hw^,  whey ;  hnt^-an,  to  neigh ;  gr^,  gray,  grey ;  cUkg, 

'  'For  Battfaifs  Issue  hsne  IfiTdiay  Minde ; '  Macb.  iii.  i.  65  (ed. 
1633).  '  Their  monmefuU  charett,  filed  with  nisty  blood  ; '  Spenser, 
F.  Q.  i.  5.  3". 

'  Mr.  Sweet  diitiiignyieti  between  the  close  and  open  soiuidB  of  i;  and 
the  distinction  is  rttX.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  mod.  E.  tt  retalts 
from  both  alike.  I  therefore  veiitaie,  for  the  piesent,  to  combine  his 
two  sets  of  examples. 
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clay.  But  here  the  g  became  a  vocalic  y,  and  a  diphthong 
resulted.] 

Mc-e,  leech,  (i)  a  physician,  (a)  a  wonn;  sprdc,  speech, 
(with  a  curious  loaajjf  ipedial  r)\  rdc-an,  to  reach;  idc-an, 
to  teach;  bldc-an,  to  bleach. 

w^d,  weed,  i.  e.  garment,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  '  a  widow's 
weeds ' ;  sdd,  seed ;  grdd-ig,  greedy ;  ddsd,  deed ;  ndd-l, 
needle ;  rdd-an,  to  read ;  Idd-an,  to  lead. 

strml,  Street,  not  an  A.  S.  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Lat.  strata,  in  the  phrase  strata_Miii,  a..laid  or.paved^rtMid. 
The  representation  of  the  Lat,  a  by  A.  S.  d  is  unusual ;  there 
was  probably  an  older  form  itr&t.  See  Prof.  Cook's  edition 
of  Sievers'  Old  English  Grammar,  5  57.  bldl-an,  to  bleat; 
h^t-o,  heat ;  hwdl-e,  wheat.  So  also  sldp,  sleep. 
^  §  49.  A.  S.  6a,  ^ong  ea).  The  A.  S.  /a  was  a  '  broken ' 
vowel,  i.  e.  the  two  elements  were  separately  pronounced  in 
rapid  succession,  with  a  stress  on  the  former  element.  It  is 
nearly  imitated  by  sounding  payer  or  gayer  without  the 
initial/  or^. 

jl^a,  flea  (see  examples  of  this  spelling  in  Boswortb  and 
Toller's  A.  S.  Diet.). 

/ar-e,   ear;    s/ar-ian,  to  sear;    n/ar,  near,  originally  an 
adverb  in  the  comparative  degree  (from  tUak,  n/h,  nigh); 
ge'ar,  year ;  t/ar,  tear, 
j^,  east ;  /asl-or,  /asl-re,  Easter. 
be-rtaf-ian,  to  bereave;  Uaf,  leaf;  sciaf,  sheaf. 
Man,  bean,    {^m,  seam ;  s^m,  steam ;  sir^m,  stream ; 
gleam,  gleam ;  dr^m,  dream ;  Uam,  team ;  biam,  beam. 
Mac-en,  beacon,     n/a/,  neat,  sb. ;  b{at-an,  to  beat. 
^p,  heap;  H^p-an,  to  leap;  c&ip,^.,  whence  E.  cheap, 
adj. 

~"  §  60.  A.  S.  60  (long  eo).  The  A.  S.  A  was  a  'broken' 
vowel  like  the  above,  composed  of  the  elements  /  and  0; 
sounded  nearly  as  Mayo  without  die  initial  M  and  no  sound 
ofy. 
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it*,  three;  /c  jA,  I  see;  jA,  she;  _>gW  (Mercian /t'A, 
§  33).  ^  j  /£^i  ft" !  ^^"i  gl"  i  "^  ^"1  I  be ;  ^/o,  a  bee. 

hUor,  a  cheek,  whence  waa  formed  the  E,  verb  to  leer ;  afer, 
deer ;  dfor-t,  dear ;  dr/or-ig,  dreary ;  b^r,  beer. 

A««if/,  wheel ;  cM,  keel  of  a  ship. 

s^-an,  to  seethe.    frios-<m,  to  freeze ;  pziosi,  priest, 

cniow,  cn^o,  knee ;  /r^fcic,  /rA,  tree, 

//o/;  lief,  i.  e.  dear  ;  ^/g;^  thief;  cUof-an,  to  cleave,  split. 

he-tmion-an,  between ;  J^ond,  fiend. 

hr^pd,  a  reed ;  zwferf,  a  weed ;  n^od,  need. 

jUot,  a^ship,  hence  ^  fleet;  criop-an,  to  creep;  ^op,  deep. 

The  number  of  words  omitted,  as  not  giving  exactly  the 
mod.  E.  ee,  is  not  at  all  large. 

§  61.  SnmmBry.  Now  that  we  have  noted  some  of  the 
principal  results  respecting  the  A,  S.  long  vowels,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  whole  may  prove  useful. 

The  A.  S.  long  vowels  d,  £,i,6,6  were  sounded  nearly  as 
the  vowels  in  E.  baa,  bait,  beet,  boat,  boot.  They  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  Latin  a,  e,  i,  o,  S;  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  (amongst  other)  examples. 

The  A.  S.  pdpa,  a  pope,  was  borrowed  from  Lat.  papa ; 
A.  S.  b/i-e,  beet,  from  Lat.  beia;  A'.  S.  scr(n,  a  shrine,  from 
Lat.  scrinium ;  A.  S.  nifn,  noon,  from  Lat  noiia ;  A,  S.  mitt,  a 
mule,  from  LaL  mulus  K 

The  mod.  E.  sounds  to  which  they  respectively  correspond 
are  those  heard  in  boa/,  heel,  bite,  boot,  {a)6ou/,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  A.  S.  forms  of  those  words,  viz.  bat,  bite,  bilan, 
bSt,  dbatan.     See  §  39. 

The  A.  S.  y  or  long  ji  was  sounded  like  the  Greek  long 
u  («)  or  the  mod.  G.  U  in  grUn.  At  a  rather  early  period 
it  was  confused  with  long  ;  and  followed  its  fortunes ;  hence 
mod.  E.  mice  from  A.  S.  mjs,  used  as  the  plural  of  mouse, 
A.  S.  m&s.    See  §  47. 
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The  sounds  denoted  by  A.  S.  d,  <&,  A,  have  all  been  most 
frequently  replaced  by  the  mod.  E,  ee.     See  §5  48-50. 

In  the  course  of  many  centuries,  whilst  these  changes  were 
taking  place,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  some  words  suffered 
changes  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  exceptions  have  been 
discussed,  with  the  following  results. 

I.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  &,  we  must  also  in- 
clude:  sia,swd\  vho,Mtid;  tvio,iwd;  ought,  dAU;  naught, 
not,  ndA/;  wrath,  adj.,  wrdfi ;  cloth,  cld/> ;  hoarse,  Ms ;  thaw, 
^dwan;  one,  an,  a,  dn;  none,  nd>i;  shone,  scan;  broad, 
irdd;  -hood,  -head  (suffixes),  -Add;  hot.  Mi;  wot,  w4(. 
We  find  among  these  such  sounds  as  00  in  6ooi,  due  to  a 
preceding  w,  also  au  in  gaudy,  which  was  probably  the 
sound  of  the  M.  E.  00;  o  in  not;  &c.     See  §  4a. 

a.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  /,  we  must  include: 
high,  A/A  {Mah);  nigh,  n/h  (n/ah);  eye,  /ge  (/age);  rick, 
Ar/c  {kr/ae);  cripple,  cr/pel;  ten,  /A.     See  §  43. 

3.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  {  we  must  include : 
wisdom,  wisddm;  thy,_^iig;  women,  wffmm,  and  even 
woman,  wi/tnan;  stirrup,  stirdp;  rich,  rice;  ditch,  dic(e). 
Also:  steward,  slitoeard)  spue,  spfwan;  hue,  Mw;  in  which 
the  vowel  is  affected  by  w.  Also:  sneak,  tnlcan;  with 
unaltered  vowel.     See  §  44.     * 

4.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  d  we  must  include : 
swore,  suidr,  floor,  ^dr,  which  remain  little  altered  except 
by  the  loss  of  the  trilling  of  the  r ;  behove,  beidfian,  woke, 
wdc,  which  keep  the  A.  S.  sound.  Also:  tough,  ISA;  other, 
dSer ;  brother,  brdSor ;  mother,  mSdor  \  flood,  fidd;  blood, 
bl6d\  ^ave,gldf;  g}ims,gdman;  must.m&'fc;  month,ffjAM^; 
Monday,  mdnan  dag;  done,  ddn;  enough,  gendA.  Also: 
bosom,  ^Am;  %iaoA,sidd;  good,  gSd;  shook,  j^^  (with  other 
words  in  -ooi) ;  foot,  /df.  Also  :  gosling,  gdsling ;  blossom, 
bl4stma;  rod,  rSd.    Also:  bough,  bdh.    See  §  45. 

6-  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  £  we  must  include: 
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neighbour,  ndak(ge)b6r  \  rough,  r&h\  could,  e£Se;  brook,  v., 
br4can.  Also:  uncouth,  unc&S,  room,  r4m,  which  preserve 
the  A.  S.  sound.     See  §  46. 

6.  Under  A.  S. /-words :  filth,  ^/^;  fist,  ^^j/;  wish, 
wjfscan ;  all  with  an  alteration  from  the  sound  of  m  in  beel 
to  that  of  i  in  bil.    See  §  47. 

NOTB   ON  THE   ShORT  VoWELS. 

For  the  history  of  the  Short  Vowels,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of  English  Sounds ;  especially 
as  even  the  atiove  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Long  Vowels 
b  very  imperfect,  aod  requires  to  be  supplemented  and 
modified  by  reference  to  that  work,  t  may  note,  however, 
that  the  symbols  e,  i,  and  o,  frequently  remained  unchanged, 
so  that  the  words  nef,  in,  oft,  on,  for  example,  are  spelt  in 
A.  S.  precisely  as  they  are  spelt  now. 

The  A.  5.  short  a  in  man,  a  man,  was  pronounced  as  in 
the  mod.  G.  Mann ;  but  m  mod.  £.  the  pronunciation  of 
man  is  peculiar,  and  may  conveniently  be  denoted,  phone- 
tically, by  the  spelling  man.  The  A.  S.  <e  had  this  very 
sound,  so  that  the  A.  S.  glmd  was  pronounced  exactly  as 
its  mod.  E.  equivalent  glad.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  survival,  for  the  M.  E.  glad  was  pronounced  with 
the  sound  of  the  G.  a  in  Mann  or  glatt,  which  accounts  for 
the  modem  spelling. 

The  A.  S.  short  u  had  the  sound  of  iw  in  book;  so  that 
sun-ne,  the  sun,  was  pronounced  nearly  as  the  mod.  R  sooner 
would  be,  if  the  00  of  soon  were  altered  to  the  00  of  look. 
The  sound  of  w  in  the  mod.  £.  sun  differs  considerably  from 
this,  having  been  both  '  unrounded '  and  '  lowered.'  In 
Middle-English,  the  A.  S.  u,  when  next  to  n  or  »,  was  often 
represented  by  0  by  French  scribes ;  as  in  A.  S.  stmu,  M.  E. 
sont,  mod.  £.  son.  Hence  the  modern  son  and  sun  are  pro- 
nounced alike.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  htf-u,  M.  £.  lou-t  (with  u 
for  v),  is  the  mod  E.  love. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Teutonic  Lahguagxs  Cogkatk  with  English. 

§  62.  Talne  of  the  VowelB.  In  the  last  Chapter,  some 
account  has  beea  given  of  the  sounds  of  the  EngUsh  long 
vowels,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  shewing  that  a.  acientific 
Study  of  etymology  must  take  phonology  into  account,  and 
also  of  emphasising'  the  fact  that  the  study  of  vowel-sounds 
in  particular  is  of  great  importance.  It  was  rightly  objected 
against  the  reckless  'etymologists'  of  a  former  age  that  they 
paid  hardly  any  regard  to  the  consonants,  and  to  the  vowels 
none  at  alL  Scientific  etymology  requires  that  greal  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  the  consonants,  but  sitli  greater  to  the 
vowels.  For  after  all,  it  is  precisely  the  vowel-sound  which 
gives  life  and  soul  to  the  word.  The  combination  r«  signifies 
nothing ;  but,  if  between  these  two  letters,  we  insert  vowels 
at  pleasure,  we  obtain  quite  different  results.  By  insertion  of 
a  or  »,  we  obtain  different  parts  of  the  same  verb ;  ran  being 
a  f)ast  tense,  and  run  a  present  tense  or  an  infinitive  mood. 
By  other  insertions,  we  obtain  words  denoting  totally  different 
and  unconnected  ideas,  such  as  rain,  rein,  roan,  or  rune ' ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  first  and  second  of 
these  words  sound  precisely  alike,  and  can  only  be  differen- 
tiated or  distinguished  to  the  ear  by  the  context  in  which 
they  are  used.     They  are  distinguished  to  the  eye  by  a 

'  The  gnesdrg  etymologisti  dellgbt  in  ignoring  the  voweb.  They 
vonld  tel!  ni  that  i  rein  gnidei  a  horae  in  running,  or  that  runes  are  so 
called  because  the  mnic  venes  run  or  flow  easily,  Sec,  &c.  Such  ab- 
fnrdities  ate  still  uttered,  1  fully  believe,  slmost  every  day,  at  least  in 
England. 
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caanal  and  unmeaning  difference  in  spelling,  which  has  only 
been  obtsuned  by  altering  the  spelling  of  M.  E.  rtin  to  rain. 
The  etymological  disUoction  is  obtained  only  by  the  dis- 
covery that  rain  is  of  English  origin,  whilst  rein  is  French. 

§  S3.  £cgluh  not  derived  firom  Qerman.  We  have 
also  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that  the  history  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  of  many  purely  English  words  can  be  carried  back, 
practically,  to  about  the  eighth  century.  We  thus  find,  for 
example,  that  the  sound  of  0  in  siom  has  descended  from 
that  of  a  in  sldn.  The  next  question  for  consideration  is 
plainly  this :  what  do  we  know  about  this  A.  S.  <f  ?  Can  we 
by  any  means  trace  back  its  history  still  further  ?  We  have 
no  English  records  that  can  help  us  here;  it  only  remains  to 
see  if  any  help  can  be  obtained  from  any  external  source. 
This  leads  us  at  once  to  a  previous  question — is  English  an 
isolated  language,  or  are  there  other  languages  related  to  it? 
The  usual  answer  that  generally  occurs  to  the  popular  mind 
is  one  that  ignores  about  sis-sevenths  of  the  truth,  and  is,  in 
the  main,  grossly  misleading.  All  that  many  people  can  tell 
us  is  that,  by  some  occult  process,  English  is  '  derived  from 
German.' 

§  64.  This  mistake  is  due  to  a  strange  jumble  of  ideas, 
and  has  done  immense  harm  to  the  study  of  English  ety- 
mology. Yet  it  is  so  common  that  I  have  oflen  heard 
something  very  like  it,  or  statements  practically  based  upon 
this  assimiption,  even  from  the  lips  of  men  whose  course  of 
'  classical '  studies  should  have  taught  them  better.  Ask  what 
is  the  etymology  of  the  English  bite,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  reply  will  be,  expressed  with  a  contemptuous  confidence, 
that  'it  comes  from  the  German  beissen^  as  if  there,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  end  of  the  matter!  It  does  not  occur  to  some 
men  to  enquire  by  what  process  a  /  has  been  developed  out 
of  a  double  .r  *,  nor  is  any  account  made  of  a  possible  affinity 

'  As  a  bxi,  the  developinent  is  the  other  ys.j,  the  German  ss  being 
doe  to  the  original  TentMuc  t,  which  *gmin  answers  to  an  Aryan  d. 
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of  the  word  with  Lalin  and  Sanskrit.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  sing;iilar  idea  a^rose,  viz.  from  the  persistent  use  by 
GemiMis  of  the  word  Germanic  to  express  what  I  Iierc 
call  '  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages.'  By  a  confusion 
natural  to  half-knowledge,  the  English  popular  mind  has 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  thus  been  called 
Germanic  is  all  one  thing  with  what  we  now  call  '  German,' 
whereas  the  two  things  implied  are  widely  different.  A  little 
attention  will  preserve  the  reader  from  making  this  mistake 
himself. 

{  66.  The  Teutonic  Group  of  I>aiign^;e8.  A  carefiil 
comparison  of  English  with  other  languages  shews  that  it 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  closely  related  to  many  others. 
Our  modem  yoo/,  A.  ^.f6l,  is  expressed  in  Gothic  hy/otus,  in 
Old  Friesic  and  Old  Saion  by  /6I,  in  Swedish  by  /of,  in 
Danish  hy/od,  in  Icelandic  hy/dtr,  in  Dutch  by  voet,  in  Low 
Gennan  (Bremen)  \>y/oot,  and  in  German  by  Juss.  Accord- 
ii^Iy,  all  these  languages  and  dialects  are,  in  this  case, 
obviously  allied  to  each  other,  and  we  might  hence  infer 
(correctly,  as  it  happens)  that  the  fundamental  base  of  the 
word  is  obtained  by  combining  f,  long  o,  and  t  ;  omitting 
for  the  present  the  question  as  to  whether  any  older  form  of 
the  word  can  in  any  way  be  traced.  We  might  also  infer  that 
Danish  has  a  habit  of  turning  final  /  into  d,  that  Dutch  has  a 
habit  of  turning  initial  /  into  v,  and  that  German  has  a  habit 
of  turning  final  i  into  st.  But  if  the  modem  Gennan  has  a 
habit  which  so  obscures  a  word's  true  form,  and  so  disguises 
its  original  type,  surely  it  must  be  but  a  poor  guide,  and  indeed, 
the  most  misleading  of  the  whole  set.  A  similar  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  words  will  deepen  this  impression ; 
and  it  may,  for  the  purposes  of  English  philology,  be  fairly 
laid  down  that,  amongst  the  whole  series  of  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, Geraian  {in  its  modem  form)  is  practically  the  woni 
guide  of  all  to  the  uniniiialed,  though  it  can  be  put  to  excel- 
lent use  by  students  who  know  how  to  intcq>ret  the  modern 
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forms  which  its  words  assume'.  According  to  the  latest 
method  of  division,  the  Teutonic  languages  have  been  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz.  the  East  and  West  Teutonic*.  The 
East  Teutonic  languages  are  Gothic  (now  extinct)  and  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  group.  This  group  contains  two  sub- 
divisiona,  viz,  the  eastern,  comprising  Swedish  and  Danish, 
and  the  western,  comprising  Icelandic  and  Old  Norwegian. 
The  West  Teutonic  branch  includes  all  the  rest,  viz.  English 
with  its  older  forms,  such  as  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and 
Anglo-Saxon ;  Frisian  (which,  together  with  English,  seems  to 
form  a  separate  branch)  ;  Sason  or  Low  German  ;  Frankish 
(including  Dutch);  and  Upper  German  or  High  German. 
There  were  numerous  other  dialects  which  have  died  out 
without  leaving  sufQcient  materials  for  their  linguistic  classifi- 
cation. A  few  words  concerning  the  principal  languages  of 
this  group  may  be  useful '. 

%  68.  East  Teutonic.  Qothio.  Gothic,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  Mosso-Gothic,  being  the  extinct  dialect  of  the  Western 
Goths  of  Dacia  and  Moesia,  provinces  situated  on  the  lower 
Danube,  is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  and  the  most  perfect  in 
its  inflexional  forms.  This  must  be  only  taken  as  a  general 
statement,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  other  languages  of  the 
group  to  exhibit  older  forms  in  special  instances.  The 
literary  documents  of  Gothic  reach  back  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  of  very  great  linguistic  value.  The  chief 
work  in  Gothic  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  made 
about  AJ).  350  by  Wulfila,  bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths,  better 

'  I  continae  to  reccira  letters  Bsserting  tliat  diu  Whitsunday  if  de- 
riTcd  from  the  modein  Gennan  Pfingitin.  I  ua  told,  practically,  that 
the  histery  of  the  word  asiAphomtic  law!  ought  certainly  to  be  neglected, 
became  it  i«  on  obviona  fact  which  ought  oa  ao  account  to  be  con- 
tradicted.    All  proof  is  withheld. 

•  Called  Eait  and  West  Germanic  by  Gennan  writetB,  because  Ger- 
man is.  with  them,  coeitcauve  with  Teutonic. 

*  Compare  Morris,  Outlines  of  Bug.  Accidence,  \  9  ;  and  particularly 
The  History  of  the  Gennan  Language,  by  H.  A.  Strong  and  K,  Meyer, 
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known  as  Ulphilas,  though  this  form  is  merely  a  Greek 
corruption  of  his  Gothic  name.  The  most  important  of  the 
MSS.  dates  from  the  sixth  century.  The  great  antiquity  of 
Gothic  gives  it  a  peculiar  value,  and  the  student  of  English 
etymology  can  hardly  do  better  than  gain  some  acquamtance 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  an 
Englishman,  owing  to  the  very  close  relationship  in  many 
fundamental  particulars  between  the  two  languages'. 

Swedish  and  DaniBh.  These  are  national  and  literary 
languages,  best  known  in  their  modern  form.  Neither  of 
them  possess  monuments  of  any  remarkable  antiquity. 

Icelandic.  The  numerous  remains  of  the  early  Icelandic 
literature  are  of  the  highest  value  and  interest  to  Englishmen, 
and  the  language  itself  is  still  in  full  activity,  having  sulTered 
but  very  slight  change  during  many  centuries,  owing  to  its 
secure  and  isolated  position.  Its  great  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  net  greatly  differ  from,  and,  for  practical 
purposes,  fairly  represents  the  language  of  the  old  Danes  viho  so 
frequently  invaded  England  during  many  centuries  before  the 
Conquest,  and  who  thus  contributed  a  considerable  number 
of  words  to  our  literary  language',  and  many  others  to  our 
provincial  dialects,  especially  Lowland  Scotch,  Yorkshire, 
and  East  Anglian.  With  a  few  important  exceptions,  the 
extant  MSS.  are  hardly  older  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  (he  forms  of  the  langu^:e  are  very  archaic.  One  great 
value  of  Icelandic  is  that  it  comes  in  to  supply,  especially  as 
regards  the  vocabulary,  the  loss  of  our  old  Northtmibrian 
literature.  The  old  Danish  (as  preserved  in  Iceland)  and 
oiu"  own  Anglian  or  Northumbrian  must  have  had  much  in 

'  See  my  editiaa  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  in  Gothic  (Clarendon 
Press  Series),  intended  as  an  elementaiy  book  for  beginners.  And  see, 
on  the  whole  sobject.  Lecture  V  In  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Langnage. 

'  The  people  who  derive  all  English  from  Gennan  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  deriving  English  words  from  IcelaQdic.    Here  they  are  wrong 
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common.  The  Icelandic  has  ofien  been  called  Old  Norse, 
but  Norse  is  a  name  which  strictly  means  Norwegian,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  lead  to  ambiguity. 

§  hi.  West  Teutonic.  Anglo-Saxon.  This  has  been 
explained  already,  as  exhibiting  the  oldest  form  of  English 
in  the  Southern  or  Wessex  dialect  The  MSS.  are  numerous ; 
many  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  oldest  go  back  to 
the  eighth  century  at  least  Old  English  comprises  the 
scanty  remains  of  Old  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  as 
well  as  the  abundant  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Old  Friesio.  This  language  is  closely  allied  to  Anglo- 
Saxon;  perhaps  still  more  closely  to  the  Old  Mercian, 
'The  Fri«ans  of  the  continent/  says  Max  Milller,  'had  a 
literature  of  their  own  as  eariy,  at  least,  as  the  twelflh  cen- 
tury, if  not  eariier.  The  oldest  literary  documents  now 
extant  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.' 
Notwithstanding  this  comparative  lateness  of  date,  the  forms 
of  the  language  are  often  very  archaic. 

Old  Seixoh.  This  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  old 
dialect  of  Westphalia,  in  which  the  oldest  literary  document 
of  continental  Low-German  is  written.  It  is  called  the 
Heliand,  i.e.  the  Healing  one,  the  Saviour,  and  It  is  a  poem 
founded  upon  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  '  preserved  to  us,' 
says  Max  MUUer,  '  in  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  written  at  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  con- 
verted Saxons.' 

Dutoh.  This  is  still  'a  national  and  literary  langu^e,' 
and  'can  be  traced  back  to  literary  documents  of  the 
thirteenth  century.'  Closely  allied  to  Dutch  is  the  Flemish 
of  Flanders;  and  not  very  far  removed  from  this  is  the 
dialect  of  Bremen,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention*. 

Qerman.     The  particular  language  now  usually  called 

'  Id  my  Dictionsiy,  I  have  med  the  term  '  Low-German '  in  a  special 
seme,  m  has  long  \iKea  nnal,  with  reference  to  the  work  known  as  the 
Bremen  Worteibnch,  printed  in  1 767,  in  live  Tolnmes. 
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German  is  commonly  called  High  German  by  philologists. 
It  was  formerly  considered  as  standing  apart  from  all 
other  languages  of  the  Teutonic  group,  because  of  its 
remarkable  diversity  from  the  rest  as  regards  the  consonants 
which  it  now  employs.  The  remarkable  formula  of  con- 
sonantal sound-shiftings  usually  called  '  Griiran's  Law '  pre- 
supposes that  the  High  German  occupies  a  class  by  itself. 
But  this  apparent  diversity  is  really  delusive,  because  it  is 
only  the  more  modem  form  of  the  language  which  exhibits 
such  characteristic  variations.  In  the  eighth  century,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  seventh  century,  the  German  consonantal 
syslcm  agreed  sufficiently  closely  with  that  of  the  other 
Teutonic  languages;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
modern  stage  of  the  language.  '  If  we  compare  English 
and  modern  German,  we  find  them  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  regular  phonetic  changes'.'  One  would 
think  the  difference  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  well  be 
mistaken ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  force  of  popular 
error,  that  many  students  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  this 
■  material  difference  between  the  two  languages  at  once  forget 
the  fact  as  soon  as  ever  English  etymology  is  discussed,  and 
go  on  deriving  hiU  from  the  modern  German  beissen  just  the 
same  as  ever'.  The  High  German  is  subdivided,  chronolo- 
gically, into  three  stages — Old  High  German,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century;  Middle  High  German,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century;  Modem  High  German  (or 
German),  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time, 

§  56.  Teutonic  types.  By  comparing  all  the  above 
varieties  of  Teutonic,  we  can  practically  construct,  at  least 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  of  many  words,  an  original 

'  Monis,  Hist  OntlJoes  of  E.  Acddence,  {  lo. 

'  In  the  Christian  fVarldoijMly  ij,  1885,  s  correspimdeiit  complains 
that  a  refonned  ipelling  wonld  loosen  '  the  ties  that  bind  oar  language 
to  tbe  German  whence  it  comes.' 
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Teutonic  vocabulary  which  shall  represent  and  include  the 
whole  series.  The  forms  thus  obtained  are  caUed  '  Teutonic 
types '  or  '  stems,'  and  are  of  high  value  for  the  purposes  of 
etymology.  In  constructing  them,  we  must  take  into  account, 
not  merely  the  monosyllabic  base'  of  each  substantive,  such 
as  FOT  for  fool,  but  the  vowel-suffix  which  determined  the 
character  and  manner  of  its  declension.  The  type  of  a 
substantive,  thus  obtained,  may  be  called  its  slem.  I  define 
a  sitm  of  a  substantive  as  the  (usually  monosyllabic)  bast 
with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  which  determines  the  character 
of  its  declension*.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  is  best  seen 
from  an  inspection  of  the  modes  of  substantival  declension 
in  Gothic,  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  general 
adherence  (in  many  particulars)  to  the  earliest  Teutonic 
word-forms,  may  frequently  be  taken  as  the  standard  to 
which  the  others  may  be  reduced.  By  way  of  further  ex- 
planation, I  quote  the  following  (slightly  amended)  from 
my  Introduction  to  St  Mark's  Gospel  in  Got'hic,  p.  xxxv : — 
'  The  stem*  or  crude  form  of  a  substantive  is  the  supposed 
original  form  of  it,  divested  of  the  case-ending.  To  this 
stem  the  case-ending  has  been  added,  after  which  the  case 
has  frequently  suffered  degradation,  and  appears  in  a 
weakened  form.  Thus  the  stem  fiska  signifies  '  fish,'  whence 
was  formed  the  nominative  fiska-s,  afterwards  contracted  to 
fisks'  This  viOTAJisks  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  A-form, 
or  A-declension  of  substandves*.  The  voTdfoo/,  Goth,  nom. 
fotn-s,  belongs  to  the  U-fonn,  so  that  the  true  stem  of  the 

'  I  define  the  bast  of  a.  word  to  be  that  part  of  it  which  ii  left  when 
divested  of  suffixes.    Thns  the  base  oilja)..  piic-is,  a  fish,  Ktpiu-. 

'  Thus,  in  the  l«t  nom.  pisHs,  «.  fish,  /ire-  is  the  haaBtpisei-  is  the 
stem,  and  -1  is  the  case-ending  denoting  the  nomin&tive  case.  TheM 
may  not  be  the  best  terms,  but  I  find  them  nsefnl. 

'  Called  bate  in  the  passage  here  quoted,  (I  have  since  found  it  con- 
Tenient  to  rcTcree  the  nse  of  slim  and  bast  as  fonncrly  givea  by  me.) 

'  Such  is  the  Bccoont  usually  given  in  Gothic  grammars.  The  de- 
clension might  more  exactly  be  called  the  o-declension,  and  the  stem 
describedas  FiSKO,     Cf.  the  nom.  f\.fiskS-s  {"^fisko-ts). 
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word  is  fStu,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  Teutonic 
type  of  the  wordyoc/.  A  large  collection  of  Teutonic  types, 
both  of  substantives  and  verbs,  is  given  in  the  very  valuable 
work  of  Fick,  entitled  '  Vergleichendes  Wfirterbuch  der 
Indogermanischen  Sprachen.'  This  book  is  especially  ser- 
viceable to  the  student  of  Teutonic  philology.  Generally 
speaking,  the  English  fonns  are  tolerably  close  to  these 
archaic  types,  whilst  the  modem  German  frequently  deviates 
from  them  in  some  remarkable  way.  It  follows  from  this, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whilst  it  is  contrary  to  all  true 
principles  to  derive  one  modern  Teutonic  language  from 
another,  it  would  practically  cause  less  error  to  derive  Ger- 
man from  English  than  conversely.  Those  who  think  it 
praiseworthy  to  derive  bik  from  the  German  heissen}  would 
do  much  better  if  they  were  to  say  that  the  German  beissen 
is  from  the  E.  bile ;  and  if  they  were  to  take  into  account  an 
older  form  of  English,  and  so  derive  the  G.  beissen  from  the 
A.  S.  bUan,  they  would  do  better  still.  In  fact,  Fick  actually 
gives  bItan  *  as  the  Teutonic  type  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 
this  verb, 

§  60.  Teutonic  dental  Boonds.  The  phonetic  changes 
by  which  German  is  distit^ished  from  English  were  at  the 
outset  few,  but  afterwards  became  even  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now.  Modern  German  has  given  up  a  few  of  the 
old  distinctions,  thus  practically  returning,  in  such  respects, 
to  the  ancient  type.  It  will  therefore  be  simpler  to  leave  out 
of  sight,  for  the  present,  such  distinctions  as  no  longer 
exist  in  spelling,  and  to  give  examples  only  of  such  as  still 
remain. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes  are  exhibited  in 


'  I  feel  obliged  to  continue  to  protest  against  this  childish  error  be- 
cause I  find,  by  experience,  that  it  is  deeply  rooted,  widely  spread,  and 
eiRemely  mischievous. 

'  The  circnintlei  over  the  i  denotes  length,  i.  e.  it  his  precisely  the 
same  value  as  the  accent  over  « in  bllan. 
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such  words  as  begin',  in  English,  with  the  dental  sounds 
d,  t,  or  ih*.  In  such  words,  it  is  the  English  which  pre- 
serves the  original  Teutonic  dentals,  and  the  German  which 
has  changed  them  into  something  else.  Thus  German  has 
changed  d  into  /;  /  into  s  (if  /  be  initial ;  otherwise  it  gener- 
ally employs  jj  medially,  and  z,  tz,  ss  or  s  finally,  making 
four  varieties  of  the  changed  /) ;  and  ih  into  i. 

§  00.  Teutonio  d  beoomeB  Gtormui  t.  Initially;  as  in 
E.  death,  G.  Tod.  Medially ;  as  in  E.  idk,  G.  eikl.  Finally; 
as  E.  bed,  G.  Beit',  E.  red,  G.  roth^.  In  fimher  illustradon 
of  these  changes,  see  the  numerous  examples  collected  in 
Appendix  A. 

§  61.  Teutonio  t  becomes  Oerman  z,  initially ;  or  ss, 
medially;  or  z,  ts,  ss,  or  s  finally.  Initially;  £.  lame, 
G.  zahm  (pronounced  tsaam).  Medially;  E.  waier,  G, 
Wasser;  E.  neltU,  G.  Nessel.  Finally  (chiefly  after  /,  r);  E. 
salt,  G.  Salz ;  E.  heart,  G.  Hera ;  or  (chiefly  after  a  short 
vowel),  E.  net,  G.  Nets ;  or  (chiefly  after  a  long  vowel),  E. 
whiU,  G.  weiss ;  or  (rarely)  E.  that,  G.  das.  But  the  final  / 
is  not  changed  when  preceded  by  E.  gh,/,  or  s;  as  in  E. 
Jighl,  Q.fecht-en;  E.  oft,  G.  oft;  'S.. guest,  G.  Gasi.  Initial  / 
remains  when  followed  hy  r;  as  in  E,  tread,  G,  ireten.  For 
fiirther  examples  see  AppEHnix  A. 

§  63.  Tentonio  th  beoomes  Gennui  d.  Initially ;  E. 
thank,S^. dank-en.  Medially;  "E. feather, G.  Feder.  Finally; 
E.  path,  G.  Pfad.  But  O.  H.  G.  d&sunt,  answering  to  E 
thousand,  is  now  tausend.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  beginners 
frequently  found  their  ideas  of  the  resemblance  of  English  to 
German  upon  the  word  butter,  G.  Butter;  but  it  happens 
that  this  is  a  non-Teutonic  word,  being  of  Greek  origin. 

'  Similar  changes  often  take  place  when  the  denUI  letter  is  nal  initial ; 
see  examples  at  pp.  503-4. 

'  This  is  a  simple  sound,  awkwardly  denoted  by  the  use  of  two 
syiobols. 

'  TheG.  M  is  (nov,  at  any  rate)  nothing  but  a  f,  and  is  10  pronounced. 
Modem  Germaiii  apelling-refonners  write  ret  for  reth,  very  sensibly. 
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Further  illustralions  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  law  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  '^.  father  and  mother  (G.  Valtr,  Mutter')  are 
discussed  below  in  Chapter  IX. 

§  es.  Tenttmio  labial  sounds.  The  changes  in  the 
dental  letters  <f,  /,  th,  which  distinguish  German  from  English 
spelling,  are  thus  seen  to  be  tolerably  regular  and  complete. 
Less  complete  are  the  changes  in  the  labial  letters,  viz.  b,p, 
/  iv).  For  a  Teutonic  b,  the  O.  H.G.  often  has  j>,  as  in 
prmJer,  brother;  but  this  distinction  is  not  made  in  the 
modern  language.  German  often  turns  p  into  ^  as  in  E. 
path,  G.  P/ad;  E.  appli,  G.  Ap/el;  but  most  English  words 
beginning  with  /,  and  most  German  words  beginning  with 
pf,  are  non-Teutonic.  The  most  regular  change  is  in  the 
substitution  of  Germany  for  the  Teutonic/  final. 

Extunples:  deep,  tief;  heap,  Ifauf-e;  leap,  lauf-en^; 
sharp,  scharf;  sheep,  Schaf;  sleep,  v.,  scMaf-en;  thorp, 
Dor/;  M^,  auf.  Occasionally  the /"is  doubled;  as  in  hope, 
hoff-en ;  ship,  Schiff. 

§  64.  The  Teutonic  /,  when  initial,  usually  remains  as/" 
in  German.  The  Old  High  German  frequently  has  v  for 
initial  _/  and  a  few  archaic  forms  still  preserve  this  peculiarity 
of  spelling,  though  the  v  is  pronounced  precisely  as  "E../. 

Examples :  father,  Vaier ;  fee,  Vtek.  The  English  / 
when  final,  usually  represents  a  Teutonic  v,  and  appears  as 
G.  b;  as  in  E.  deaf,  G.  taub.     See  Appendix  A. 

§  66.  Teutonic  sattaral  soTuida.  The  Teut  guttural 
sounds^,  A,  h  usually  appear  unchanged  in  modern  German, 
The  O.  H,  G.  has  k  for  g,  as  in  kans,  cognate  with  E.  goose ; 
but  this  distinction  is  no  longer  made.  The  M.  E.  (obsolete) 
guttural  sound  still  represented  by  gh  in  our  modem  spelling 
answers  to  G.  eh ;  as  E.  iigAt,  s.,  G.  Lic^.    We  may  notice 

>  The  M,  E.  lefin,  A.S.  AUapan,  often  meuiti  'to  ran,'  like  the  G. 
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some  instances  in  which  Teut.  final  k  becomes  G,  ch;  as 
in  E.  break,  G.  brech-en;  see  Appendix  A. 

§  66.  Ei^lish  and  OermBii.  It  will  probably  have 
been  observed  that,  in  some  words,  two  changes  have  taken 
place.  Thus,  in  the  word  thorp,  the  initial  th  has  become  d 
in  Gennan,  whilst  the  final  p  has  become  f;  the  German 
form  being  Dorf.  But,  as  these  changes  are  in  accordance 
with  rule,  no  difficulty  arises.  There  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance,  viz.  the  question  of  vowel-sounds,  upon  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  relation  between  thorp  and  Dorf,  because  the  identity 
of  the  vowel-sounds  is  obvious.  But  let  it  be  noted  that,  in 
a>try  pair  of  equivalent  English  and  German  words  quoted 
above,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  original  identity  of 
the  vowel-sounds  must  be  capable  of  being  established '. 
If,  for  example,  the  G.  Fuss  is  really  equivalent  to  the  E. 
foot,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  change  from  t  to  ss  is 
regular ;  we  must  further  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  G, 
long  u.  By  tracing  the  word  backwards,  the  O.  H.  G.  forms 
are  found  to  he /uSz^,/uaz,  foaz, /dz,  so  that  the  vowel  was 
once  a  long  o ;  and  as  the  A-  S.  for  foot  is  /6t,  the  vowel- 
sounds  are  equivalent.  In  precisely  the  same  way  it  may  be 
shewn  that  E.  do  =  A.  S.  dSn,  whilst  O.  H.  G.  shews  the 
changed  px  '  shifted '  form  tin,  also  written  toan,  tuan,  tuon, 
mod.  G.  Ihun;  and  again,  that  an  original  Teutonic  long  o  is 
the  vowel-sound  common  to  the  following  pairs  of  words, 
viz.  E.  blood,  G.  Blul;  E,  brood,  G.  Brut;  E.  hood,  G.  Hut; 
E.  rood,  G.  Ruth-e;  T.. /other  \  G.  Fuder;  see  g  74.     In  all 

*  There  aie  some  exceptions,  due  to  what  is  called  vowet-gradatioti. 
Bat  there  sre  rules  in  this  cose  also.  The  tabject  will  be  resumed  when 
VOHel-gradadon  has  beea  explained. 

'  Notice  the  final  e.  which  is  the  most  regular  GermaD  substitution 
for  E.  t.  The  G.  i  is,  in  fact,  sounded  as  Is,  and  it  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  f  to  which  a  parasitic  sibilant  sound  has  been  added. 

*  The  mod.  E.  foiher  is  ilmost  obsolete ;  however,  the  0  may  now  be 
lonnded,  it  was  once  long,  the  A.  S.  foim  'b^ia^fiier. 
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other  similar  cases,  certain  relations  between  E.  and  G.  vowel- 
sounds  can  be  establisfied  by  investigating  the  sounds  in  A.  S. 
and  O,  H.  G.  When  this  has  been  done,  so  that  the  uldmate 
and  original  identity  of  the  E.  fool  with  G.  Fuss  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  we  can  then  say  that  either  of  these  words 
is  cognate'  with  the  other,  i.e.  ultimately  identical,  or  at 
least  very  closely  related,  at  a  remote  {and  indeed  a  pre- 
historic) period.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  very  clearly 
understood  before  any  true  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of 
words  can  be  formed.  If  we  say  that  the  'E./oot  is  derived 
from  the  G.  Fuss  (as  is  actually  said  by  many),  we  are  then 
talking  nonsense,  and  contradicting  all  history;  if  we  say 
that  the  G.  Fuss  is  derived  from  the  E.  Joot  (as  is  never  said 
by  any,  because  Englishmen  dare  not  say  so,  and  Germans 
know  better),  we  are  talking  a  trifle  more  sensibly,  and  con- 
tradicting history  a  little  less.  We  must,  however,  use  neither 
phrase;  we  must  drop  the  term  'derived'  altogether,  and 
employ  the  term  '  cognate.'  It  follows  that  English  and  Ger- 
man are  sister- languages,  as  they  are  rightly  called.  Though 
originally  of  twin  birth,  time  has  treated  them  differently; 
we  might  say  that  Enghsh  has  preserved  the  features  of  the 
mother  more  esacdy  than  German  has  done.  Similar  re- 
marks apply  to  all  the  other  languages  of  the  Teutonic 
group.  They  are  all  sisters ;  but  the  features  of  German  are 
more  altered  than  those  of  the  rest.  Such  cognation  or 
sisterly  relationship  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  derivation ; 
for  the  latter  term  implies  an  actual  borrowing. 

§  67.  Snglish  words  borrowed  teom  Genaaa.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  English  has  actually  borrowed  a  few 
words  from  German  in  quite  modern  times.  This  is 
altogether  a  different  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  word 
'  derived '  can  be  correctly  employed.  As  this  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  and  it  will  greatly  clear  up  the  whole 

n  oi  I.at.  origin,  meuiiag  '  co-bom,'  or  sprang  from  the  sune 
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matter  to  shew  the  nature  of  these  borrowed  or  derived 
words,  I  here  subjoin  the  whole  list  of  E.  words  directly 
derived  from  German,  copied  from  my  Etymological 
Dictionary.  The  list  is  as  follows  -.^Bismuih,  camellia, 
Dulch,  feldspar, /uc?uia,/ugkman,  gneiss,  hock  (wine),  huzzah, 
landau,  maulstick,  meerschaum^,  mesmerise  (with  French  suffix), 
plunder,  poodle,  quartz,  shale,  swindler,  trull,  wade,  waltz, 
wheedle  (?),  zinc.  To  these  may  be  added  veneer,  a  French 
word  in  a  Germanised  form ;  and  a  few  Dutch  words,  viz. 
dollar,  rix-dallar,  etch,  wiseacre,  borrowed  by  Dutch  from 
German. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  list,  aa  the  words  are  all  of 
modem  dale.  No  less  than  five  of  them,  feldspar,  gneiss, 
quartz,  shale,  wade,  are  terms  of  modern  geology;  iismu/h, 
zinc,  are  metals;  hod,  landau,  are  mere  place-names; 
camellia,  fuchsia,  mesmerise,  are  from  personal  names.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  in  the  whole  of  the  English  language  that 
can  be  shewn  to  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  German 
before  a.  d.  1550.  There  are,  however,  some  which  have 
been  borrowed  indirectly,  through  French,  from  various 
Gennan  dialects ;  this  is  merely  because  several  French 
words  are  of  Prankish  or  old  Danish  origin,  having  been 
imported  into  France  by  Teutonic  invaders  and  conquerors, 
as  will  be  duly  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  French. 
The  real  use  of  the  cognate  German  forms  is  that  they  help 
us  in  the  construction  or  investigation  of  primitive  Teutonic 
types  and '  bases.' 

§  68.  Cognate  worda.  The  occurrence  of  consonantal 
changes  in  German  words,  whereby  they  exhibit  deviation 
from  the  Teutonic  types,  is  called  shifting,  or  in  German, 
Lauhjerschiebung  (sound- shifting).     Thus,  in  the  Teut.  type 

'  Prononnced  meershum,  with  <e  as  in  beet  (C^lvie)  j  whereas  the 
G.  ee  resembles  at  in  dail.  The  fact,  that  we  caa  thus  alter  a  Gennan 
Goiuid  almiHt  Bt  ODce,  helps  ui  to  Dndetataoil  that  we  have  altered 
Middle  English  sounds  in  the  conrse  of  ceuturies. 
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f6tu,  Y.-fool,  the  /  has,  in  German,  shifted  to  a,  later  ss;  the 
German  word  being  Fuss.     As  the  Enghsh  so  frequently 

preserves  the  Teutonic  consonant  intact,  it  is  in  this  respect 
more  primitive  than  German.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
German  words  are  '  derived '  from  English,  because  it  often 
happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  modern  German  preserves  the 
original  vowel-sound  intact,  where  the  Enghsh  "has  altered  it. 
Thus  the  E.  heap  (A.  S.  Uaf)  answers  to  a  Teutonic  type 
HAUPO  (Fiek,iii.  77),  O.H.G.  hauf,  htmfe,  mod.  G.  Haufe; 
and  in  many  other  cases  the  German  vowel-sound  is  more 
primitive  than  the  English.  By  such  considerations  the  true 
sisterly  relationship  of  English  to  German  is  fully  established ; 
i.  e.  we  can  only,  in  general,  consider  pairs  of  related  words 
as  being  cognate. 

5  69.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
'E./oot  and  GoX\ac/olus  are  cognate;  we  must  not  talk  about 
English  words  as  being  'derived'  from  Gothic.  Yet  Gothic 
is  so  archaic,  that  it  often  preserves  the  original  Teutonic 
type  correctly,  as  in  this  very  word  foiu-s,  where  j  is  merely 
the  suSix  peculiar  to  the  nominative  case.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  modern  German  is  the  only  Teutonic 
language  which  shews  a  shifting  of  consonants  (such  as  d,  I, 
th,  &c.)  from  the  original  Teutonic  type.  The  other  Teutonic 
languages  commonly  resemble  both  English  and  Gothic  in 
their  use  of  consonants ;  the  chief  exceptions  being  that,  in 
Danish,  a  final  k,  t,p,f,  are  commonly  'voiced','  and  appear 
as  g,  d,  b,  and  v  ' ;  whilst  initial  th  commonly  appears  as  /  in 
Danish  and  Swedish,  and  as  :f  in  Dutch'.  Hence  most  other 
Teutonic  languages  present,  to  the  eye,  a  more  femiliar 
appearance  than  German  does.  Yet  few  notice  this,  because 
they  seldom  make  the  comparison  till  they  have  partially 


'  Conionants  are  either 'Toicelem,' as  li,  ^,/,^&c.;  or 'voiced.'  The 
metning  of  tbiB  dittiaction  will  be  eipUined  hereafter. 

'  Ai  in  E.  boekifoet,  deep,  diaf;  Dan.  bcg,fod,  djib,  das.  E.  thorn; 
Swed.  tenu  ;  Dan.  tern  ;  Dn.  doom. 
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learnt  German,  and  at  the  same  time  neglected  the  rest.  If 
an  Englishman  were  to  learn  Dutch  or  Danish  first,  he  would 
find  either  of  them  easier  than  German,  as  he  could  more 
often  guess  at  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Surely  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  daad  are  more  like  our  deed  than  is  the  G.  That. 

§  70.  If  the  reader  will  kindly  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  he  will  see  (§  53)  that  the  original  question 
with  which  we  started  was  this,  viz.  What  can  we  find  out 
about  the  A.  S.  A,  or  about  any  other  of  the  A.  S.  long  vowel- 
sounds  f  This  problem  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  other 
questions  by  the  way.  We  have  now  considered  these 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  it.  By  way  of 
digression,  in  sections  54-69,  we  have  seen  (1)  that  English 
is  not  derived  from  German  except  in  a  few  modem  in- 
stances of  word-borrowing;  (2)  that  German  is  neither  the 
sole  other  Teutonic  language,  nor  our  easiest  guide;  {3) 
that  we  ought  rather  to  consult,  first  of  all,  such  languages  as 
the  extinct  Gothic,  the  monuments  of  Old  Friesic  and  Old 
Saxon,  and  the  modern  or  old  forms  of  Dutch,  Icelandic, 
Swedish,  Danish ;  (4)  that  German  is  disdnguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  certain  curious  consonantal  shillings,  which  have 
been  sufficiently  exemplified ;  (5)  that,  from  a  comparison  of 
all  the  Teutonic  languages,  primitive  Teutonic  types  of  words 
can  be,  and  have  been,  deduced;  and  (6)  that  the  relation  of 
English  to  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  a  sister  to  sisters;  English  being  a  language 
which,  so  to  speak,  has  fairly  well  preserved  many  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  mother- 
tongue.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of  the  A.  S. 
long  a,  or  &. 

§  71.  A.  S.  6  =  Teut.  ai  (rarely  6). 

(d)  To  take  a  special  instance,  the  £.  Hone  answers  to  A.S. 
st&n ;  see  §  42.  Other  forms  are  these :'  Goth,  stains,  nom. ; 
Du.  ilten ;  Icel.  slttttn ;  Dan.  sten ;  Swed.  sttn ;  G.  S/ei'n.   From 
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a  comparison  of  all  these  forms,  and  consi deration  of  a  large 
number  of  other  A.  S.  words  containing  the  same  symbol  d, 
and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  phonology',  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  primitive  Teut.  sound  was  that  of  Ital.  a 
followed  by  Ital.  i,  thus  producing  the  diphthong  ai,  the 
sound  of  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  mod.  E. 
long  i,  as  heard  in  line,  mine,  thine;  though  perhaps  the 
iiA-sound  should  be  heard  a  little  more  clearly.  The  primi- 
tive Teutonic  type  is  staino,  it  being  a  masculine  substantive 
of  the  c-declension ;  cf.  Fick,  iii.  347.  Judging  from  this 
example,  we  should  expect  to  find,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
that  the  A.  S.  d  corresponds  to  Goth,  ai,  Du.  «,  Icel.  ei,  Dan. 
e  (long),  Swed.  e  (long),  G.  ei;  and  we  shall  find  that  these 
equivalent  vowels  occur,  in  the  various  languages,  with  sur- 
prising regularity.     I  give  half-a-dozen  examples : — 

1.  E.  wAole,  A.S.  M,  Goth.  iai/-s\  Du.  ieei,  Icel.  ieiH, 
Swed.   id,    Dan.   Aeei,   G.    heil:    Teut.   type   hailo    (Fick, 

a  57)'. 

2.  E.  dole,  A.S.  ddl,  Goth,  dml-s*,  Du.  detl,  Icel.  detla, 
Swed.  del,  Dan.  deel,  G.  Theil:  Teut.  type  dailo  (id.  iii. 
142). 

3.  E.  oath,  A.S.  dp,  Goth,  aith-s*,  Du.  ted,  Icel.  eiSr, 
Swed.  ed,  Dan.  ed,  G.  Eid:  Teut.  type  aitho  (id.  iii.  4). 

4.  E.  hoi,  M.  E.  hoot,  A.  S.  hdi,  Goth,  (missing),  Du.  heel, 
Icel.  heilr,  Swed.  htl,  Dan.  hed,  G.  heiss.  Here,  though  the 
Gothic  is  missing,  it  would  clearly  have  been  "hait-i :  Teut 
type  HAiTO  (id.  iii.  75). 

5.  E.  /  wot,  M.  E,  toeol.  A,  S.  wit,  Goth,  wail,  Du.  weet, 

'  Phonology  deflU  with  the  bistoiy  of  the  seundi  vAich,  in  wch  lan- 
guage, the  written  symbols  denote.  It  is  all-impoitant,  but  it  ii  easier 
to  deal,  in  an  elementary  treatlie,  with  the  written  symbolB. 

'  The  -t  is  merely  the  nom.  case  sofEx. 

*  Fick  gives  the  types  in  the  forms  haila,  daila,  &c.  ;  but  the  final 
vowel  of  the  Teut.  type  is  now  nsoally  taken  to  be  O ;  see  Sieven. 
Hence  the  types  should  rather  be  written  as  HAtto,  dailo,  aitko, 

HAITO,  WAIT,  RAIFO. 
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Icel.  vet'/,  Swed. '  vt/,  Dan.  veed,  G.  itvuf :  Teut.  type  wait 
(id.  ill  304). 

6.  E.  rope,  A.  S,  rif^,  Goth,/"<wj*  (in  the  comp.  tkauda-ratp, 
a.  sboe-tie,  latchet  of  a  shoe),  Du.  reep,  IceL  rnj6,  Swed.  ri;^, 
Dan.  reb,  G.  if^;/'  (a  hoop,  ring,  sometimes  a  rope) :  Teut. 
type  RAiFO  (id.  iii,  247). 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  examples  that  the  Teutonic 
vowel-sounda  can  often  be  exactly  analysed,  and  we  are 
generally  able  to  account  for  any  slight  deviation  from 
regularity.  Thua  the  E.  home,  A.  S.  ham,  Goth,  haims,  should 
answer  to  Dan.  hem  or  heem ;  but  the  Dan.  form  is  hjem, 
where  the  j  is  plainly  an  insertion,  indicating  a  parasitic 
sound  of  short  t  introduced  before  the  long  e. 

{h)  T^eat.  6.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  sounds 
corresponding  to  A.  S.  a  are  so  different  that  the  original  Teu- 
tonic sound  cannot  have  been  ai.  Such  a  case  is  seen  in  E. 
boat,  A.  S.  641  (no  Gothic  form),  Du.  boot,  Icel.  bdlr,  Swed.  bSt, 
Dan.  baad  (the  G.  Boot  being  borrowed  from  Dutch)  :  Teut. 
type  bXto  (Pick,  iii.  200),  though  it  should  rather  be  written  as 
BfiTo;  cf.  Sievers,  O.E.  Grammar,  §  57,  where  he  instances 
A.  S.  mdgas,  pi.  kinsmen,  as  compared  with  Icel.  mdg-r, 
Swed.  mSg,  Dan.  maag,  Goth.  megs.  Here  the  A.  S.  d 
answers  to  Teut.  e  (long  e);  but  the  history  of  this  word  is 
obscure,  its  origin  being  quite  unknown.  But  certainly  the 
most  usual  original  value  of  A.  S.  d  is  Teut.  ai. 

§  72.  A.  S.  6  oommonly  arises  &om  Tent,  d  (long  o), 
unless  it  is  due  to  oontrootion. 

(a)  Certain  A.  S.  words  containing  long  e  require  individual 
investigation ;  the  long  *  seeming  to  arise  from  contraction. 
Thus  E.  we=A.  S.  ui/,  answers  to  Goth,  wet's,  a  fuller  form. 

(b)  In  other  cases,  /occurs  as  a  variety  of  a  more  usual 
Ai;  as  in  h/A,  high,  usually  Mih;  ruh,  nigh,  usually  n/ah; 
such  words  are  best  considered  together  with  those  that 
contdn  6i.     (Here,  ia  precedes  h,  x,  c,  or  g.) 

ic)  Putting  such  special  instances  aside,  the  A.  S.  /most 
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frequently  arises  from  a  changed  form  of  original  6,  as  va.fti, 
feet,  pi.  oifSt,  foot.  This  peculiar  change  is  due  to  what  is 
specifically  called  mutation  (in  Gennau  umlaut),  a  subject  of 
such  importance  that  it  will  he  specially  considered  after- 
wards. By  way  of  example,  we  may  notice  //t  (as  above), 
pi.  oi/Sl,  foot;  l/p,  teeth,  pi.  of  163,  tooth;  g/s,  geese,  pi.  of 
gSs,  goose;  d/m-an,  to  deem,  derived  from  the  sb.  d£m, 
doom;  il/d-an,  to  bleed,  from  the  sb.  il&i,  blood;  gl/d, 
gleed,  a  glowing  coal,  from  the  verb  gUwan,  to  glow. 
Similar  examples  are  rather  numerous.  Comparing  the  £. 
yie/  with  other  languages,  we  find  that  Gothic  and  Dutch 
keep  the  ^- vowel  unchanged,  as  in  Goth./bi/us,  pi,  o{/o/us; 
Du,  voelcn,  pi.  of  voei.  Bat  Icel,  /Sir  has  pi.  /tstr  (written 
for/cetr);  Swed. /"o/ has  pLyoWer ;  Dan. /orfhas  pl./t'i/i&r; 
G.  ^wi  has  pi.  Ftlsse.  Hence,  in  this  instance.  A,  S.  /  is 
equivalent  to  Icel,  <e  (te),  Swed.  and  Dan,  o,  G.  U,  mutations 
respectively  of  Icel,  6,  Swed,  and  Dan.  o,  G,  u. 

§  78.  A.S.  i=Teut.  1 ;  unlees  it  ia  due  to  ooQtiraotioii. 

(a)  The  A.  S,  f  is  commonly  an  original  sound,  represent- 
ing et  in  ieel.  In  Gothic,  it  is  written  it,  but  the  same  sound 
is  meant.  Dutch  denotes  the  long  i  by  ij\  mod.  German 
denotes  it  by  «';  but  English,  Dutch,  and  German  have  all 
altered  the  original  sound,  with  the  same  final  result.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Du,  y  and  G.  et  are  now  sounded  like  E.  i  in 
tnile,  but  the  original  sound  was  like  the  A.  S,  (  in  md,  i.  e. 
as  in  £.  meal.  This  parallel  development  of  sound  in  three 
separate  languages  is  curious  and  interesting.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scandinavian  languages  have  preserved  the  old  sound; 
the  IceL  (,  Swed.  and  Dan.  long  i  being  still  pronounced 
as  ee  in  but. 

Three  examples  may  suffice, 

I.  E,  while,  A.  S.  hitiil,  Goth,  hweila,  Du.  wijl,  Icel.  hv(la 
(only  in  the  special  sense  of  rest,  or  a  bed),  Swed.  kvila  (rest), 
Dan.  kaile  (rest),  G.  weiU  (O.  H.  G.  hwila) ;  Teut.  type  hwIlo 
(Fick,  iii.  75). 
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2.  E.  writhe,  A.  S.  wriSan,  (not  in  Gothic,)  Icel.  riSa 
(initial  w  being  tost),  Swed.  vrtda,  Dan.  vride  (not  in  Dutch 
or  German);  Teut.  type  wrSthan  (Fick,  iii.  309). 

3.  E.  rhyme,  which  should  be  spelt  rime,  A.  S.  rim,  Du, 
rijm,  Icel.  rima,  Swed.  rim,  Dan.  riim,  G.  Reim ;  Teut.  typfl 
Ktuo. 

(i)  An  interesting  instance  in  which  long  ('  arises  from 
contraction  is  seen  in  E.  five,  A.  S.  fife,  fif  Du.  vijf.  Com- 
paring this  with  G.  fUnf  O.  H.  G.  finf,  Goth,  fimf  we  see 
that  a  liquid  has  been  lost.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the 
short  i,  as  seen  in  O.  H.  G.  finf,  Goth,  fimf,  has  been 
lengthened  by  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation; the  length  of  the  vowel-sound  making  up,  as  it 
were,  for  the  loss  of  the  consonant.  It  is  a  generaJ  rule  that 
simple  contraction  commonly  produces  long  vowels.  Such 
contraction  may  arise  either  from  the  loss  of  a  consonant,  or 
by  the  contraction  of  a  diphthong  into  a  pure  long  vowel. 

§  74.  A.  S.  O^^Teut.  t  (long  o)  or  6  (long  e) ;  or  ia 
doe  to  losa  <tf  n  in  on  (for  an). 

(a)  The  A.  S.  6  commonly  represents  an  original  Teutonic 
6,  which  appears  in  Gothic  as  0',  in  Dutch  as  ot,  in  Icelandic 
as  6,  in  Swedish  and  Danish  as  0,  and  in  German  as  long  u 
(sometimes  written  uK).  Three  examples  may  suffice.  Com- 
pare §  45. 

I.  E.  stool,  A.S.  stSl,  Goth,  sfol-s,  Du.  ilotl,  Icel.  dSll, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  slot,  G.  Stuhl  (O.  H.  G.  stuol,  sluat) :  Teut. 
type  st8lo  (Fick,  iii.  341). 

3.  E.  hoof  A.  S.  A^(not  in  Gothic),  Du.  hoef  Icel.  hSfr, 
Swed.  hof  Dan.  h<yv,  G.  Huf;  Teut.  type  h6fo  (id.  iii.  80). 

3.  E.  brother.  A,  S,  br63or,  Goth,  brothar,  Du.  broeder, 
Icel,  brlS3ir,  Swed.  and  Dan.  broder,  G.  Sruder :  Teut  type 
BRdTHAK  (id.  iii.  204). 

{b)  A.  S.  S,  before  a  following  n,  sometimes  stands  for 

*  The  Gothic  e  ne«dg  no  accent,  as  (like  the  Goth,  t)  it  is  always 
long. 
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West-Teut.  d,  or  general  Teut.  fi ;  see  Sievers,  O,  E.  Gram. 
§  68.    For  the  values  of  Teut.  i  in  different  languages,  see 

s  »■  w- 

I,  E.  spoon,  A.  S.  sp6n  (properly  a  chip  of  wood),  Du. 
spaan,  Icel.  spdnn,  sp6nn,  Swed.  sp&n,  Dan.  spaan,  G.  Span 
(with  long  a),  Spakn  (a  chip,  splinter):  Teot,  type  spfiwi 
(Pick,  iii.  352). 

3.  In  the  pp.  of  the  verb  to  do,  the  A.  S.  dSn,  done,  answers 
to  Du.  ge-daan,  G.  ge-than,  where  the  original  West-Teut. 
vowel  was  plainly  d  (from  common  Teut.  ft), 

(c)  A.  S,  6  also  results  from  the  lengthening  of  a  short  0, 
by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  n  in  the  combination  on, 
originally  an.  This  happens  when  the  an  is  followed  by  s 
or  }>  {/A).  Thus  gils,  a  goose,  is  for  *gons,  a  changed  form  of 
gans^,  as  shewn  by  Du.  and  Q.gans,  a  goose;  Teut.  type 
GANSi  (Fick,  iii.  99).  So  also  /(^i.a  tooth,  is  for  'lonp,  changed 
form  oitanth;  cf  Du.,  Swed.,  Dan.  land;  Teut.  type  tanthu 
(id.  iii.  113).  And  thirdly,  E,  other.  A,  S,  63er,  is  for  *onder, 
changed  form  of  anSer,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  anthar,  Du.  and 
G.  andtr :  Teut.  type  antharo  (id.  i.  r6). 

§  7S.  A.  S.  u=Teat.  H  (long  u)  {  or  is  due  to  loss  of 
iL  in  nn. 

(a)  The  A.  S.  tf  answers  to  Goth.,  Du.,  Swed.,  Dan.,  and 
G.  u,  Icel.  ^■,  all  long.     See  §  46. 

lixample ;  E.  now,  A.  S.  mf,  Goth,  nu,  Du.  n»,  Ice).  n&, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  nu,  G,  n««  (from  O.  H.  G.  nu) :  Teut.  nO. 

{*)  We  find  also  Du.  ui,  Dan.  «w,  G.  au. 

Example :  E./oa/,  A.  ^./M,  Goth.^j,  Du.  vvil,  Icel/aii, 
Swed.^/,  Dan./aa/,  G./aul:  Teut.  fOlo  (Pick,  iii.  186).   - 

(c)  The  A.  S.  ,rf  also  arises  from  loss  of  n  in  un  followed 

by  J  or  /A;  compare  the  loss  of  «  in  on  (=<*»)  in  §  74. 

Thus  E.  wj,  A.  S.  tfj,  is  for  'anj,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  and  G. 

,   uns,  Du.  tms.     Also  E.  moulh,  A.  S.  m&d,  is  for  *munth,  as 

'  A.  S.  a»  is  constaatl;  replaced  by  k»  ;  we  often  find  limd  lot  land, 
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shewn  by  Goth,  munihs,  Dan.  and  G.  Mtmd,  Du.  mond: 
Teut.  type  muntho  (Pick,  iii.  231).  So  also  E.  could,  mis- 
written  for  ctmd,  A.  S.  c&h,  is  for  'cunSe  ;  cf.  Goth,  iuntha, 
Du.  .iorff/f,  Swed.  and  Dan.  <^(£?,  G.  kiirmte;  and,  in  fact, 
the  »  is  preserved  in  the  present  tense  can.  And  E.  south, 
A.  S.  Ji^^,  is  for  *suntk ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  sund,  south,  now  sUd;  in 
fact,  the  word  ioulh  means  the  sunny  quarter,  and  is  a  deri- 
vative of  sun. 

§  76.  A.  8.  f  commonly  arises  from  'SvaX.  tl  (long  u). 

.{a)  The  A.  S.  jf,  like  the  A.  S.  /  (see  §  7a),  arises  from 
mutation,  but  is  modiGed  from  tf  instead  of  from  long  S. 
Thus  the  pi.  of  m&s,  mouse,  is  mjs,  mice. 

Similar  modifications  are  seen  in  IceL  miis,  pi.  mjts,  Swed. 
tnus,  pi.  moss;  G,  Maus,  pi,  Mause;  which  shew  that  the 
A.  S.  J/,  in  this  case,  is  equivalent  to  Icel.y,  Swed.  6,  G.  du. 

Another  interesting  example  is  A.  S.  0-,  pi.  of  c£,  a  cow ; 
Dan.  koer,  pi.  of  ko;  G.  Kuh£,  pi.  of  Kuh.  Here  A.S.jf 
answers  to  Dan,  o,  G.  U.    Cf.  E.  ki-?ie  {p.  66,  note  2). 

(i)  It  may  also  be  observed  here,  that  the  A.  S.  jf  also 
arises  from  a  modification  of  /</  or  ^0;  but  it  will  be  found 
hereafter,  that  these  represent  Teut.  au  and  eu  respectively ; 
see  §§  77,  78.  The  net  result  is  thatjf  always  arises  from  an 
original  long  u  or  from  a  diphthong  containing  u. 

§  77-  A.  S.  6a  commonly  represents  Teut  an.  This 
is  an  important  and  interesting  fact,  as  it  enables  us  to  trace 
the  derivation  of  many  words  which  contain  A.  S.  /a ;  gee 
§  49.  To  fake  an  example;  E.  stream,  A. S.  striam,  (no 
Gothic  form,)  Du.  stroom,  Iccl.  straumr,  Swed.  and  DaiL 
Strom,  G.  Strom  (O.  H.  G.  straum,  stroum) :  Teut.  type 
STBAUKO  {Pick,  iii.  349).  We  shall  further  find,  hereafter, 
that  -MO  in  strau-mo  is  a  suffix,  and  that  the  Teut.  au 
arises  from  what  is  called  a  'gradation''  or  variation  of  a 
primitive  mj;    this  would  shew  that  strau-mo  is  founded 

'  The  tenQ  gradation  will  be  fullj  explained  hereafter.    S:e  Chap- 
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Upon  a  Teut.  root  streu,  which  certainly  meant '  to  flow';  so 
that  strea-m  merely  means  'that  which  flows.'  I  subjoin 
three  other  examples. 

E.  htap,  A.S.  h/ap,  (no  Gothic,)  Du.  hoop,  Icel.  Mpr, 
SweA  hop,  Dan.  hob,  G,  Haufe:  Teut.  type  jiavpo  (Fick, 
iii.  77). 

E.  east,  A.  S.  iast,  Du.  oost,  IceL  austr,  Swed  Ss^an),  Dan. 
ost,  G.  Ost,  Os/{en) :  Teut.  stem  aus-ta-  (Kluge ',  s.  v.  Os/m) : 
from  the  root  us,  to  bum,  shine  brightly, 

E.  cheap,  A.  S.  e/ap,  s.  barter,  Du.  ioop,  s.  a  bargain,  Icel. 
iaup,  St  Swed.  iifp,  s.  Dan.  Ai'oi ',  s.,  G.  Kauf,  s. :  Teut,  type 
KAUPo  ;  Gothic  has  the  verb  kaupon,  to  traffic,  bargain. 

§  78.  A.  8.  do  commonly  represents  Tent,  en  (Qoth. 
m)^ 

E.  /i9^{dear),  A.S.  Uof,  Goth.  Uuh-s,  Du.  Utf,  Icel  Ij&f-r, 
Swed.  Ijuf,  G.  lieb  (O.  H.  G.  Hup) :  Teut.  type  leubo  (Fick, 
iii.  278). 

Y..  freeze,  h.%.  fr/os-an,  Du.  vriez-en,  \ct[. /rj6s-a,  Swed. 
//yj-fl,  Dan./^j-tf,  G.  frier-en:  Teut.  type  freus-an  (Fick, 
ui.  192). 

§  79.  A.S.  tS  oommomy  arises  firom  a  mntation  of 
A.S.  &',  ot  oorreBponds  to  QotMo  long  e. 

(a)  This  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter;  it  may 
SufGce  to  say  here  that  A.  S.  h&lan,  to  heal,  is  a  derivative  of 
hdl,  whole;  and  that  examples  of  this  mutation,  or  modifica- 
tion of  vowel,  are  numerous, 

(1^)  In  some  cases,  d  appears  instead  of  d,  even  though 
the  ordinary  rules  for  vowel -mutation  do  not  apply.  Thus 
E.  sea,  A.S.  sd,  answers  to  Goth,  saims,  sea;  though  the 
Goth,  ai  commonly  appears  as  A.  S.  &.  Sievers  (Gram,  §  90) 
thinks  that  the  mutation  here  points  to  the  fact  that  saiws 
must,  originally,  have  belonged  to  the  i"-declension, 
'  See  Kluge,  EtymologischeE  Woiterbncli  dei  dentschen  SpTAche,  1SS9. 
*  Dan  Hob  ia  for  kib ;  the  prefixed  1  U  due  to  ■  parasitic  >'  slipped  in 
before  the  3.    Cf.  Dan.  hjem,  p.  S9. 

'  There  ore  vftriooi  (somewhat  troDblesome)  exceptions. 
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(f)  In  other  cases,  the  A.  S.  rf  corresponds  to  Goth,  long  t, 
Icel.  a;  as  in  E.  m«/(timej,  A,  S.  m&l,  Icel.  mil,  Goth,  mel 
(=  mil). 

\  80.  Besnlta.  As  the  results  above  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  long  vowels  in  the  Teutonic  languages  will  often  be 
found  to  be  useful,  I  here  subjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the 
various  fonns  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  words.  It 
must  not  be  considered  as  exhausdve,  nor  as  e^ihibiting  all 
the  possible  varieties;  it  merely  exemplifies  such  varieties  as 
are  most  common.  Special  words  often  present  peculiarities 
which  require  special  treatment.  I  quote  Low-German  forms 
first,  then  the  High-German,  next,  the  Scandinavian  and 
Gothic,  and  lastly  the  Teutonic  types  in  capital  letters. 

In  giving  these  examples,  I  have  re-arranged  the  order  of 
the  vowel-sounds.  Hitherto,  I  have  treated  of  a,  i,  i,  6,  &,  J> 
in  alphabetical  order,  adding  /a,  /o,  d  at  the  end.  A  more 
scientific  order  is  obtained  by  taking  them  in  four  groups: 
(i)  a  (=Teut  0.  6  (=Teut.  /) ;  (a)  t  (=Teut.  /),  d 
(=  Teut.  ai,  gradation  of  i),  d  (modification  ol  a  =  ai); 
{3)  6  (=Teut.  S),  /  (modification  of  S);  (4)  «i  (=Teut,  k), 
io  (=  Teut.  ai),  /a  (=  Teut.  au),  /  (modification  of  tf,  /o, 
/a).  I  use  <  to  denote  'derived  from,'  and  ..  to  denote 
'mutation';  so  that  <  ..  denotes  'derived  by  mutation 
bora'     All  the  vowels  cited  are  long. 


A.S.  if  =  fi. 

6  =  t. 

{=i. 

rf=AI. 

■*<-.AI. 

boat 

mom 

■uihiU 

■mhoU 

heal 

bii 

mina 

hvHl 

hdl 

h&lan 

Dutch 

1^ 

wijl 

httt 

halm 

Gmnsn     ... 

Mond 

Wtili 

heil 

heilm 

Danish      ... 

baad 

hvile 

hetl 

hill 

Swedish    ... 

bit 

mSni 

hvila 

ktl 

htla 

Icelandic  ... 

biir 

mdni 

h-ulla 

hiill 

heila 

Gothic      ... 

hail! 

Teutonic.  . 

BfiTO 

mAno 

HWtLO 

HAILO 

HAIUAH 
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j-a. 

^<..(>. 

^=e. 

^<:^ 

English     ... 

foot 

foft 

m<msi 

mui 

Anglo-Saxon 

fit 

/A 

miU 

German     ... 

JUmis 

Mduie 

Danish      ... 

fod 

fodder 

Swedish     ... 

fatter 

fnSss 

Icelandic  ... 

mUs 

Gothic      ... 

fotus 

Tau  TONIC. 

f6tc 

Mdsi 

A-EU. 

ia^KV. 

agii*    

JUf 

Hriam 

Anglo-Saxon     . . . 

df 

strfam 

Dutch 

Gprnan      

Strom 

Danish      

Swedish    

Icelandic 

E„ 

Gothic       

Teutonic 

STRAU«0 

Tbutokic.  . 

£ 

1 

AI 

6 

tJ 

EU 

AU 

English     ... 

c 

no 

i 

a 

fa 

M 

./f 

ou 

i 

,> 

,„ 

Anglo-Saion 

d 

i 

4 

4: 

i 

i 

ll 

/o 

M 

i> 

r,Pnnfln      ,, 

ei 

nil 

Danish      ... 

i 

Swedish     ... 

a 

A 

1 

0 

" 

Icelandic    ... 

it 

4 

I 

i 

li 

i 

Gothic       ... 

m 

"• 

' 

ti 

(f 

au 

Note. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  modem  English  spelling 
U  very  variable.  Thus  Teut.  bu  is  also  E.  ee  in  deep,  A.  S.  d/op.  The 
above  table  onl;  tells  us  what  correspondences  we  should,  In  general. 
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Classical  Languages  cognate  with  English  :  Gruoi's 
Law. 

§  81.  Latiii  fbnUa  oompared  with  English.     If  any 

Englishman  were  asked  the  question,  whence  are  the  words 
paternal,  maternal,  ^■oA/raUrnal  derived,  he  would  probably 
at  once  reply — from  Latin,  As  a  &ct,  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  were  derived  from  French,  and  that  the  spellmg  was 
modified  (from  -el  to  -al)  to  suit  the  Latin  spelling'  of  the 
originals,  viz.,  paUrnalis,  maternalis,  fralsmalis.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  answer  is  sufficiently  correct;  for  the  French 
words,  in  their  turn,  are  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  same  either  way.  We  should  further  be  told, 
that  these  adjectival  formations  are  due  to  the  Latin  substan- 
tives paler,  father,  mater,  mother,  and  fraier,  brother.  On 
this  result,  however,  we  may  found  a  new  enquiry,  viz.  how 
comes  it  'AaX  father,  mother,  brother  have  so  curious  a  re- 
semblance (yet  with  a  certain  difference)  to  pattr,  mater, 
fraleri  Are  we  to  say  'CaaX  father  is  derived  from  the  Lat, 
pater  ?  Such  a  belief  was  no  doubt  once  common ;  indeed  it 
was  only  a  century  ago,  in  1783,  that  Mr.  Lemon  wrote  a 
Dictionary  to  prove  that  all  English  is  derived  from  Greek. 
But  there  is  some  hope  that  such  a  fancy  as  that  of  deriving 
father  from  pater  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  If  we  compare 
the  words  a  little  carefully,  we  can  hardly  help  being  struck 
with  something  strongly  resembling  the  consonantal  shifting 
which  we  observed  above  in  considering  the  spelling  of 
German.  In  {  63,  we  found  that  the  K  ^  is  sometimes 
shiAed,  in  Gennan,  to/;  so  that  E.  sharp  is  cognate  with 
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G.  scharf:  but  here  we  have  an  apparent  shifting  from  a  Latin 
/  to  an  E./I  In  §  64,  we  find  that  an  E.  _/'ma)'  answer  to 
G.  b,  so  that  £.  half'vi  cognate  with  G.  halb;  but,  on  com- 
paring Lat.  fraltr  with  E.  brother,  we  have  an  apparent 
shifting  from  a  Latin  yto  an  E.  b.  In  all  three  cases,  viz. 
Ln.paeer,  mater,  f rater,  as  compared  with  Y..  father,  mother, 
brother,  there  is  the  same  apparent  shifting  from  t  to  th^.  In 
the  case  of  English  and  German,  we  found  that  the  languages 
are  cognate ;  are  we  to  conclude,  as  before,  that,  in  the  case 
of  such  words  as  are  not  absolutely  derived  from  Latin, 
English  and  Latin  are  cognate  languages,  with  certain 
fundamental  differences  of  spelling  due  to  sound-shifting? 
A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  native  English  words 
wilh  their  corresponding  Latin  equivalents  proves,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  the  true  one  *,  and 
that  English  is  allied  10  Latin,  as  it  is  to  German,  in  a  sisterly 
relation.  This  proposition  only  holds,  of  course,  with  respect 
to  the  true  native  part  of  the  language,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  instituting  the  comparison,  to  choose  such  English 
words  as  are  of  proved  antiquity,  and  can  be  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  forms. 

§  82.  Early  borrowings  ftom  Iiatin.  We  know,  how- 
ever, from  history,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
England  brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  so  that  even 
in  the  eariiest  historical  times,  words  began  to  be  borrowed 
from  that  language  by  the  English.  But  pure  English  words 
frequently  have  equivalents  in  nearly  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, and  can  usually  be  thus  known;  and  a  comparison 
of  such  words  with  their  equivalents  (if  any)  in  Latin  soon 

'  Cnrionsly,  it  is  only  apparent  in  flie  case  ai  father,  mother  (A,  S. 
fader,  tnider),  where  the  shifting  is  really  to  rf.  The  third  case  (A.S. 
britor)  is  light  eiiongh. 

'  There  is,  however,  a.  fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
shiftinE-  The  O.  H.  German  usually  exhibits  EoundB  shifted  from  Low 
Geimsn ;  bnt  ibe  Low  German  sounds  ore  shifted,  not  from  Latin  or 
Greek,  bnt  &om  the  original  Aryan  speech. 
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shews  us,  clearly  enough,  chat  the  consonantal  shifting  which 
marks  off  English  from  Latin  is  much  more  regularly  and 
fully  carried  ou/  than  it  is  between  English  and  Gennan. 
There  is  found  to  be  a  hiiiy  complete  shifting,  not  only  of 
the  dental  letters,  as  before,  and  (partially)  of  the  labial 
letters,  but  of  the  guttural  letters  as  well.  This  circumstance 
in  itself  provides  us  with  a  partial  test  for  telling  whether 
an  English  word  is  really  of  Latin  origin  or  not  When 
such  is  Ihe  case,  there  is  no  sound-shifUng ;  but  when  die 
words  are  only  cognate,  we  can  often  at  once  observe  it'. 
Paternal  is  (ultimately)  derived  from  pater,  but  father  is 
cognate  with  it.  Or,  to  take  a  few  examples  of  words  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  our  candle  (A.  S.  candet)  is  from  Lat.  candela, 
a  candle,  because  a  Latin  c  would  be  shifted  in  cc^nate 
words;  our  dish  (A.  S.  disc')  is  from  Lat  discus,  because  d 
would  else  be  shifted ;  and  even  in  other  cases,  we  can  often 
tell  these  borrowed  words  by  the  very  close  resemblance  they 
have  to  their  Latin  originals.  In  practice,  there  is  seldom 
any  difBculty  in  detecting  these  borrowings  at  once. 

§  83.  Greek,  SanBkrit,  and  other  langnageo.  If  we 
next  extend  the  area  of  our  enquiries  over  a  wider  tield,  we 
shall  find,  in  like  manner,  that  E.  father  is  cognate  with  Gk. 
variip,  and  that  the  Greek  language  (as  far  as  it  is  original) 
is  cognate  both  wiih  English  and  Latin.  The  same  is  true 
of  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  vocative  case  of  the  word  it^r  father 
is  pilar*,  the  connection  of  which  with  Gk.  jrarqp  and  Lat. 
pater  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  certain  that  no  event  has 
given   such  an   impetus  and  such   certainty  to  the  study 

'  Not  alwajf ,  becaase  several  Latui  letters,  viz.  /,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  never 
Ehift  Bt  all.  Again,  a.  few  borrowed  words,  snch  as  hemp,  were  borrowed 
at  so  early  a  period  that  they  actnally  exhibit  sonnd -shifting. 

'  The  nomiaative  case  drops  r,  and  leogtliens  the  vowel,  thns  pro- 
dodng/tViJ.  Sanskrit  substantives  are  qnoted,  in  my  Dictionary,  in  the 
forms  called  bora.  These  bases  are  theoretical  forms,  on  which  the 
mode  of  declension  depends.  The  '  base '  of  fild  is  pUii,  or  piti,  the 
6nal  letter  being  a  vocal  r. 
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of  philology  as  the  discovery  of  the  relation  which  exists 
between  Sanskrit  and  such  languages  as  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  discovery  is  just  a  century  old.  See  the  account  of  San- 
skrit philology  given  in  Max  MUller's  fourth  lecture  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  where  we  find,  at  p.  i8i  of  the  eighth 
edition,  the  statement  that  '  the  history  of  what  may  be 
called  European  Sanskrit  philology  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  in  1784.'  When  the 
true  relation  of  Sanskrit  to  other  languages  was  once  under- 
stood, it  was  not  long  before  it  was  perceived  that  the 
number  of  languages  with  which  it  is  cognate  is  considerable. 
It  so  happens  that  Sanskrit  ofien  exhibits  extremely  ar- 
chiuc  forms  ^ ;  hence  the  mistake  was  at  first  made — (and  it 
is  c^n  made  still  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject 
with  sufficient  care) — of  supposing  that  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages  are  derived  from  it ;  which  would  deprive  all 
such  languages  of  much  of  their  individual  peculiarities  of 
form  and  grammar.  This  is  now  understood  not  to  be  the 
case.  Sanskrit  is  at  most  only  an  elder  sister' among  the 
sister  languages ;  and  we  also  know  that  the  languages 
which  obviously  stand  in  a  sisterly  relation  to  it  are  those 
which  have  been  called  the  Indian,  L'anian,  Lettic,  Slavonic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  and  Keltic  groups,  or  'branches,'  of  lan- 
guages', none  of  which  exhibit  any  marked  consonantal 
shifting;  but  it  also  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Teu- 
tonic group  of  languages  {spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter). 
The  only  difference  between  the  Teutonic  languages  and  the 
rest  is  that  all  of  Ihem  (except  modem  German)  exhibit  a 

'  Saasknt  eihibits  an  extremely  K^kr  system  of  fonnation  and 
inflection  of  wfaich  other  languages  seem  to  leave  oal}' traces.  Bat  this 
regularity  is  sometimes  late,  and  doe  lo  analogic  inflnence. 

'  Greek  really  shews  an  older  vowel-sysiem,  a  &ct  which  is  now  be- 
ComiDg  better  understood. 

'  Moms,  Hist.  Outlines  of  E.  Accidence,  J  11.  Sievcrs  calls  them  the 
Indian,  Iranian,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  Greek,  Albanian  (mentioned  by  Morris 
nnder  Hellenic),  Italic,  and  Celtic  groups  j  and  adds  Armenian. 
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shifting  of  some  of  the  original  consonants,  whilst  the  modem 
German  partially  exhibits  a  iouhlt  or  repeated  shifting.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  shifting  seen  in  German  consonants 
as  compared  with  English  is  no  bar  to  their  being  considered 
as  sister  languages;  and  just  in  the  same  way,  the  shifting 
seen  in  English  as  compared  with  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  is  no 
bar  to  their  having  a  similar  relation. 

§  34.  Aryan  family  ot  languages.  The  whole  set  of 
languages  which  are  thus  foimd  to  have  a  ^sterly  relation  to 
each  other  are  usually  called  Aryan,  or  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family.  Another  name  is  Indo-European,  because 
they  contain  the  most  remarkable  languages  of  India  and 
Europe;  but  this  is  a  clumsy  name  on  account  of  its 
length.  I  prefer  Aryan,  because  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
conventional  meaning,  and  it  is  sufficiently  brief.  A  third 
name  is  Indo-Germanic,  but  this  has  led  to  much  misunder- 
standing, and  indeed  inadequately  substitutes  Geimany  for 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  a  name  which  does  not  mislead 
students  who  clearly  understand  it,  but  it  feeds  the  English 
popular  mind  with  false  notions,  and  is  probably  in  part 
responsible  for  the  silly  notion  about  the  derivation  of  English 
from  German.  It  originated,  of  course,  in  Germany.  If  the 
Study  of  comparative  philology  had  been  pushed  forward  in 
England  as  it  has  been  in  Germany,  some  English  teacher 
might  have  spoken  of  the  Indo-Enghsh  family  of  languages. 
Fortunately,  no  one  has  ventured  on  this,  and  the  time  for 
coining  such  a  word  has  passed  by;  meanwhile,  the  term 
Aryan  suffices  for  all  needs.  Among  the  Aryan  languages, 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  best  known. 

The  Indian  group  contains  Sanskrit,  now  a  dead  language ; 
modem  dialects,  sprung  from  dialectal  forms  of  it,  such  as 
Hindi,  Bengali,  and  even  much  of  the  true  Gipsy  speech ;  and 
others'.    The  Iranian  group  contains  modem  Persian  (i.e.  as 

'  See  Morris's  Accidence  for  the  foil  liit;  sUo  Feile'i  Piimei  of 
Fhilolog}',  duip.  iij. 
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far  as  it  is  original,  for  nearly  half  the  language  is  borrowed 
from  Arabic,  which  is  a  Semitic  or  non-Aryan  language) ;  the 
so-called  Zend,  or  language  of  the  old  Persian  sacred  writings ; 
the  language  in  which  the  very  interesting  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions are  written ;  and  others.  Of  the  Letlic  or  Baltic  group, 
the  most  interesting  is  the  Lithuanian,  spoken  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Prussia,  and  remarkable  for  extremely  archaic  forms. 
The  Slavonic  group  contains  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Servian,  &c. ;  the  most  important,  from  a  purely  philological 
point  of  view,  being  the  Old  Bulgarian,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Church- Slavonic,  being  the  language  'into  which 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  translated  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century'.'  The  Hellenic  group  contains  various 
fonns  of  Greek.  In  the  Ilalic  group,  the  most  famous 
language  is  the  widely  known  Latin,  which  is  not  even  yet 
extinct  in  its  fixed  literary  form ;  but  beyond  this,  it  is  famous 
as  being  the  main  source  of  the  so-called  Romance  lan- 
guages, viz.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Provencal, 
the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Wallachian  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  These  Ro- 
mance languages  are,  in  fact,  totally  different  in  character 
from  English,  in  that  they  are  really  derived  languages,  bor- 
rowing ALL  their  words  from  something  else,  and  chiefly,  as 
has  been  said,  from  Latin.  English,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
all  its  borrowings,  has  a  native  unborrowed  core,  and  has  only 
borrowed  words  in  order  to  amplify  its  vocabulary.  Next, 
the  Kellic  group  contains  Welsh,  Cornish  (now  extinct), 
Breton,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx ;  of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant, philologically,  is  the  Old  Irish.  Lastly,  the  Teu- 
tonic group  contains  English,  Dutch,  Gennan,  &c.,  in  the 
Western  division,  and  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Gothic 
in  the  Eastern ;  as  already  explained. 

§  86.  TI19  three  sets.    Inasmuch  as  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages alone  exhibit  consonantal  shifting,  it  will  be  found 
'  Mu  Miillei,  Lectures,  Sth  ed.,  i.  ii-j. 
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extremely  convenient  to  use  some  common  name  for  all  the 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family  that  lie  outside  the  Teuionic 
group.  A  very  convenient  name  U  '  the  classical  languages,' 
because  the  term  classical  is  naturally  associated  by  us  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  with  Sanskrit.  I 
shall,  accordingly,  henceforth  use  the  term  '  classical '  in  this 
sense,  to  denote  all  the  Aryan  languages  except  those  of  the 
Teutonic  group.  1  shall  also  temporarily  divide  all  the  Aryan 
languages  into  three  new  sets,  for  the  sole  and  special  purpose 
of  examining  the  phenomena  of  consonantal  shifting  more 
exactly.  These  sets  are  :  (i)  the  classical  languages;  (a)  the 
Low  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Gothic  languages,  of  which 
English  may  here  be  taken  as  the  type,  tx)th  from  its  in- 
trin^c  importance  and  because  it  is  the  one  which  we  most 
wish  to  discuss  ;  and  (3)  the  High  German  language,  in  a 
class  6y  itself,  though  it  has  no  real  claim  to  such  a  position. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  shifting,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  three  examples  in  which  the  '  classical '  languages 
all  keep,  in  reality,  to  the  same  unshified  sounds.  Thus,  for 
father  we  find  the  Sanskrit  pilar  (base  piti '),  Old  Persian 
pitar*,  Gk.  irarfip,  Ijai.  pater.  Old  Irish  athir,  athair^;  but  the 
word  is  lost  in  Russian  and  Lithuanian.  Again,  for  broifur.  we 
find  the  Skt.  bhrdtar*,  O.  Pers.  brdlar*,  mod.  Pers.  birddar^ 

'  Sanskrit  not  only  possesses  a  symbol  for  the  consonant  r,  but  also 
a  pail  of  symbols  far  tbe  sbort  and  long  voc^ic  r.  These  a.re  denoted 
in  Benfey's  Dktionajy  by  li  and  i{.  In  my  Dictionaiy,  I  have  denoted 
them  by  ri  and  r/,  putting  the  r  in  Roman  lype.  But  it  U  now  nsnal  to 
piint  J  (without  i)  for  the  short  sonnd,  and  to  pnt  an  accent  above  it  to 
represent  the  long  one. 

'  Mod.  Fers./iobr,  withf  weakened  to  if.  This  is  a  case  of  weakening;, 
not  of  shifting  in  tbe  fariiaitar  sense  to  which  I  now  wish  to  conline  it. 

'  The  Old  Irish  drops  tbe  initial/;  the  (A  (»/  + A)  is  very  different 
from  tbe  English  th,  and  is  really  a  I  that  has  been  afterwards  aspirated, 
10  that  there  is  no  real  shitting.  In  Irish  characters,  it  is  written  as 
a  dotted  /;  we  might  print  it  oti'r,  alair. 

*  In  these  words  the  aspirated  bh  has  been  weakened  to  b,  or,  as  gome 
think,  an  original  b  has  been  aspirated  so  as  to  piodnce  bh  ;  it  is  not  a 
'  shifting '  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  I  am  now  using  tbe  word. 
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Gk.  fppanip,  Lat.  fraltr.  Old  Slavonic  bralru\  Russian 
bratt^,  Polish  brat,  Old  Irish  brdlhir  {brdu'r),  Lithuanian 
brot^lis,  contracted  into  brolts.  So  also  mother  corresponds 
to  Skt.  mdiar,  Zend  mdlar  (mod.  Pers,  mddar,  with  d 
weakened  from  /),  Gk,  nqnj/j,  Lat.  maler.  Church  Slavonic 
mail,  Russ.  mat(,  Lithuanian  mole  (rarely  moiere),  Irish  ma- 
thair  (where  the  tk  is  an  aspirated  or  dotted  t).  Whilst  we  are 
discussing  these  three  words,  it  may  be  interesting  to  shew 
the  forms  which  they  assumed  in  the  nnoriginal  languages 
which  we  term  Romance.  The  Latin  accusatives ' /a/re w, 
matrem,  fratrem,  became  respectively  Ital.  padre,  madrt, 
/rate  (now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  friar,  the  word  for 
brother  being  the  diminutive  form  fratello) ;  Span,  padre, 
tnadre,  fraile  (only  in  the  sense  of^wr)';  Vorl.  pat,  mat, 
frade  (only  in  the  sense  cX  friar);  French  pire,  mire,frire; 
O.  Provenfal  paire,  maire,/t<ttre  or fr aire  (friar) ;  Roumansch 
frer  (brother),  Wallachian_^a/e  (brother)  *. 

§  86.  Grimm's  J^btk  :  the  dental  series.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  for  dearly  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the 
famous  scheme  of  consonantal  shifting,  or  regular  interchange 
of  consonants,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Grimm's  Law ' ; 
though  I  suppose  that  the  first  person  to  draw  attention  to 
it  was  Erasmus  Rask,  the  celebrated  Danish  philologist.  The 
English  reader  will  find  a  full  explanation  of  the  law  in  Max 
Milller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Series  II, 
Lect.  V.  I  here  give  a  similar  explanation  in  slightly 
different  words,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  denial  series  of  E. 
letters,  viz.  d,  t,  and  th.    First  of  all,  let  us  divide  the 

'  See  note  4,  p.  103. 

*  We  must  taJce  the  aecttsalivi  as  the  Romuice  type,  ai  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

'  The  Span.foi 'brother' is  A«rma»e,&omLBt.,fier)Hil)ilu.  Tbeword 
frailt  stands  for  an  olda  fmirt,  derived  from  the  Lat.  accnsative 
fratrem,  by  loss  of  I. 

*  The  Roomansch  has  taf,  mamma,  iot  father  and  mflher;  the  Walla- 
chian  hai  tale,  mame. 
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Aiyaa  languages  into  three  sets  or  groups:  (i)  the  'clas- 
sical' languages,  as  defined  above;  (a)  the  Low  GermaD; 
(3)  the  Old  High  Gennan,  being  the  ddest  fonn  of  the 
present  Gennan.  Next,  let  us  provisionally  call  the  sounds 
denoted  by  i/A'  in  Sanskrit,  9  in  Greek,  and  iA  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  name  of  Aspirates  ;  the  sound  denoted  by  d, 
Soit*;  and  that  denoted  by  /,  Hard.  Then  it  is  found  that 
where  the  first  group  of  languages  usually  has  Aspirates,  the 
second  has  a  Soft  sound,  and  the  third  a  Hard  sound.  This 
fact  is  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  tabular  form. 

(i)  Classical  Languages     ....    DH 
(a)  Low  German  (English,  &c.)  .        .        .     D 
(3)  Old  High  German        .        .        .        .    T 

This  succession,  of  Aspirate,  Soft,  and  Hard,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  memorial  word  ASH '. 

Further,  the  same  succession  of  shifted  sounds  occurs,  if, 
instead  of  beginning  with  Aspirates,  we  begin  with  a  Soft 
sound;  only  we  should  be  careful  to  denote  the  Teutonic 
Aspirate  by  TH  rather  than  DH '.  We  then  get  the  suc- 
cession Soft,  Hard,  Aspirate,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

>  The  Skt.  has  »  M,  or  aspirated  d,  a  souitd  vhich  also  belongs  to  the 
original  Aryaii.  '  Bj  an  aspirate  is  meant  a  momentaiy  coDsonant  fol- 
lowed by  B  slight  ^-soond,  not  so  distinct  as  in  bact-hgusc,  ant-hill 
\mad-hauie],  &c.,  bnt  of  the  same  natare.  These  loundi,  however,  are 
fonnd  only  in  Sanskrit  and  Gieek ;  in  the  other  langoagei  they  are 
represented  by  the  corresponding  continuous  consonants — k,  ch  (Ger- 
man), rt,  r,/'— Peile,  Primer  of  Philology,  p.  i6i. 

'  I  prefer  the  term  '  voiced '  or  '  sonant.'  The  meaning  of  '  voiced ' 
iirill  be  wplaincd  hereafter.     Hard  soimds  are  '  voicelejs.' 

*  Peile,  Primer  of  Philology.  Appendix,  p.  161. 

'  It  makes  a  great  difference.  If  DH  be  loosely  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  Teat,  aspirated  dental  sonnd,  it  would  then  appear  as  if  the 
succession  of  sounds  U  DH,  D,  T;  D,  T,  DH  1  and  T,  DH,  D;  or 
briefly  DH,  D,  T,  DH  fallowing  each  otber  as  in  a  circular  order.  The 
more  correct  succession  DH,  D,  T,  TH  does  net  bring  us  back  to  our 
BUrting-pomt,  but  leaves,  as  it  were,  a  gap  in  the  drde. 
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the  memorial  word  SHA.     This  may  be  expressed,  in  a 
tabular  form,  as  follows. 

(i)  Classical  languages       ...        .    D 
(a)  Low  Gennan  (English,  &c.) .        .        .    T 
(3)  Old  High  German        .        .        .        .    TH 
Lastly,  if  we  begin  with  Hard  sounds,  we  get  the  succession 
Hard,  Aspirate,  Soft,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  me- 
morial word  HAS ;  or,  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows, 
(i)  Classical  languages       .         .         .         .     T 

(2)  Low  German  (English,  Ac.)  ,         .         .     TH 

(3)  Old  High  German        .         .         .         .      D 

The  single  word  ASH  will  enable  us  to  remember  the 
order  of  succession,  as  we. can  change  this  into  SHA  by 
shifting  A  to  the  end,  and  again  change  SHA  into  HAS  by 
shifting  S  to  the  end  of  the  second  form. 

Expressed  in  a  single  table,  the  formulse  are  as  follows : — 
(i)  Sanskrit,  &c.       .        .        .    DH      D        T 
(2)  English,  &c       .        .        .      D        T      TH 
{3)  Old  High  Gennan      .        .      T       TH       D 

§  87.  Meaning  of  the  Symbola  DH,  D,  T,  TH.  Before 
we  can  apply  the  above  law  usefully,  we  must  first  observe 
that  the  letters  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  are  here  used  as  mire  symbols, 
which  require  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  particular  language  which  is  being  considered.  All 
the  languages  use  D  and  T;  but  the  sounds  and  symbols 
answering  to  DH  and  TH  vary.  For  DH,  Sanskrit  com- 
monly has  dk ',  Greek  has  8 ;  Latin  has  /  initially,  and  d  or 
b  medially.  For  Ih,  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  use  the  symbols  |> 
and  S  indiscriminately;  but  it  is  convenient  to  restrict  the 
symbol  )>  to  the  sound  of  ih  in  thin,  and  S  to  the  sound  of  Ih 
in  Ihine.      The  original  Teutonic  th  was  probably  Ji  only, 

'  There  ia  hUo  a  (rarer)  Ski.  Ih,  which  need  not  be  considered  in  the 
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which  is  siill  the  only  sound  used  in  Icelandic  when  occurring 
at  ibe  beginning  of  a  word.  In  English,  the  original  )»  baa 
given  way  to  tS  initially  in  the  case  of  a  few  words  in  very 
common  use,  viz.  in  all  words  etymological ly  connected  with 
the  (as  thai,  this,  tiey,  them,  there,  thence,  thither,  Ac.)  or  with 
thou  (as  thee,  thine,  thy).  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  {»  has 
been  weakened  to  8  between  two  vowels ;  compare  breath 
with  breathe  (M.  E.  brethen).  Smooth  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  for  the  M.  E.  form  was  smooth-e,  which  was 
dissyllabic. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  Old  High  German 
sound  of  aspirated  /  was  not  th  (or  J)),  but  Is,  which  was 
denoted  by  the  symbol  s ;  the  German  e  13  pronounced  as 
ts   still '.     Hence  we  may  otherwise  express  the  law  as 

follows. 

DH  (Skt.  dk,  Gk.  S,  L«t./(rf,  *».  D  (Skt.,  Lat.  d,  Gk.  8). 

D(A.S.(0-  TIA.S. /). 

T  (fi.t).  TH  (0.H  G.  r,  G.  >,  IS). 

T  (Skt..  Lat.  /,  Gk.  t). 
TH  (A.  S.  >  («},  Z.  th). 
T  (G.  r). 
A  few  examples  yrill  be  interesting,  and  are  here  given ; 
beginning  from  DH. 

Initial  DH ;  Skt.  duhitar  (put  for  *  dhughtter)  *,  daughter ; 
Gk.  Bvyanip;  E.  daughter;  G.  Tochter.  Skt.  dhd,  to  put, 
place,  Gk.  r.'-di,-p.  (for  * 61-6^^^,  I  put;  E.  rfn;  O.H.G. 
iuon,  M.  H.  G.  tun,  mod.  G.  Ihun  (with  th  sounded  as  /),  or 
turt  (in  reformed  spelling).  Skt.  dih  (put  for  *  dhigh)  to 
smear,  Gk.  Ayyowii',  to  touch,  handle,  Lat. Jir^ere,  to  mould; 
Goth,  deigan,  to  mould,  knead,  whence  daigs,  dough,  £. 
dough ;  G.  Teig,  dough. 

'  So  also  in  O.  French,  the  word  chanlei  was  once  pionounced  ekantels, 
which  at  once  eiplains  its  derivatioa  from  the  Lat,  canlalis,  by  loss 
□f  I.  The  O.  F.^E,  SOD,  is  now  written  jffz,  to  preserve  the  old  sound  ; 
and  assit  ia,  in  English,  msets. 

*  When  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  any  word,  it  means  that  its  foim  is 
theoretUai.    A»  toSkt  duhitar  iat*dkugiter,  see  p.  116, 1.  7. 
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Medial  DH ;  Skt.  rudhira,  blood,  Gk.  i-puBpdt,  red,  Lat. 
rafor  {=  *  rudher),  Irish  ruadh;  E.  red,  Du.  row/,  Dan.  and 
Swed.  rod,  Goth,  raudz ;  O.  H.  G.  rdl,  mod.  G.  roth  (with  tk 
sounded  as  /),  or  rol  (in  reformed  spelling). 

Initial  T ;  Skt.  tvam  (thou),  Gk.  tb  (Attic  oi!),  Lat.  /a, 
Irish  ft*,  Welsh  rf;  A.S.  U,  E.  /»o«,  Icei.  pA,  Goth.  /A«; 
G.  £&.  Skt  iri,  three,  Gk.  Tp(I»,  Lat.  iret,  Russian  fri, 
O.  Irish  tri;  K.%.  prio,  E.  /Ar«,  \ix\.  prir,  Goth.  /4«w ; 
G.  <fr«'. 

Hedial  T ;  Skt  anlara,  other ;  Lithuanian  antral,  Lat. 
alter  (for  *  aitler) ;    Goth,  anthar,  A.S.  rfSff  (for  *  on3tr  = 

•  an^ir,  by  loss  of  b),  E.  u/A^r ;  G.  awair. 

D.  Skt.  (fafan  (ten),  answers  to  Gk.  Hna,  Lat.  rf*i;«M ; 
E.  Itn,  Goth.  /fli'A«M ;  G.  zehn.  Skt.  ifoa  (two),  Gk.  Ho,  Lat. 
£&£>,  Russ.  dva,  Irish  lii;  E.  Iwo,  A.S.  ftfi,  Icel.  ftj«>-,  Goth. 
Iwai;  G,  awrt'.  Skt.  danta,  Gk.  ace.  J-Wir-a,  Lat.  ace.  dent-tm, 
Welsh  liaa/;    E.  tooth,  A.S.  /rfJ,  Dan.  /aw*/;    G.  zakn  (for 

*  sand).  As  an  example  of  medial  D,  we  may  take 
Skt.  ad,  to  eat,  Gk.  la-fip,  Lat.  td-ert;  A.S.  f/-fl»,  E.  «a/, 
Du.  et-t»,  Icel.  rf-a,  Goth,  il-an  ;  O.  H.  G.  ez-an,  esz-an,  mod. 
G-  MJ-CTi  (used  for  tit-en,  by  assimilation  .of  is  into  the  easier 
sound  of  m). 

§  SB.  ExceptdoDB  to  Griimn's  Iiaw.  If  we  examine 
the  E.  words  brother,  father,  mother,  and  compare  them  with 
the  above  law,  we  obtain  some  startling  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fonns  of  brother  are  fairly  regular,  viz.  Skt. 
hhrdiar,  IjaX-fraier,  A.  S.  hrSSor,  G.  Bruder.  Similarly,  beside 
the  Lat.  pater,  mater,  we  should  expect  to  find  A.  S.  *  fader, 
m6Sor,  and  G.  *  Fader,  *  Muder  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  we  find  A,  S. 
feeder,  mSder  (with  i),  and  G.  Vater  (for  *  Faier),  Mutter 
(with  /).  We  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  this  apparent  anomaly ;  and  it  was  from  this  convic- 
tion that  Verner  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Vemer's 
Law,  which  explains  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  operation 
of  Grimm's  Law ;  and  actually  extends  it.  "  This  important 
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matter  is  treated  of  below,  in  a  separate  chapter;  see 
Chapter  IX. 

%  89.  Qnnun's  I«w;  labial  and  guttnral  eeries. 
I  have  purposely  confined  the  examples  of  Grimm's  Law  to 
the  dental  series  of  letters,  DH,  D,  T.  TH.  Rask  and 
Grimm  made  the  Law  more  general  by  trying  to  include  the 
labial  series  of  letters  BH,  B,  F,  PH,  and  the  guttural  series 
GH,  G,  K,  KH,  But  the  law  is  imperfectly  carried  out  in 
these  cases,  as  will  best  appear  from  a  consideration  of  a  few 
of  the  usual  examples  which  are  adduced  to  illustrate  it.  I 
purposely  keep  some  of  the  more  difBcult  points  in  the 
background. 

BH  (Gk.  ^,  Lat.  /).  Gk.  ^trt&t,  Lat.  /ag--»M,  beech-tree ; 
E,  beech,  allied  to  A.  S.  b6c,  a  beech-tree,  a  book ;  Swed.  bok, 
Du,  beuk,  beech.  The  O.  H.  G.  is  puocM,  also  bw>chd,  mod.  G. 
Buche.  Here  the  chaise  from  Gk.  BH'  to  Low  Gennan 
B  is  regular;  and  so  is  the  change,  from  Low  German  B 
to  Gennan  P  in  0.  H.  G.  puochd.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  puocM  is  only  an  occasional  form,  which  modern 
literary  German  does  not  recognise;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  other  cases.  Hence  there  is,  pracricaliy,  no  regular  second 
shifting  from  Low  G.  b  to  High  G.  p. 

P.  Skt.  pad,  foot;  Gk.  irms  (gen,  woB-iis),  Lat.  pes  (gen. 
ped-is) ;  E.  fool,  Goth,  /oius,  Swed.  /ol ;  O.  H.  G.  /Sz,  fuos, 
mod.  G.  Fuss  (with  ss  for  z).  Here  there  is  a  shifting  from 
P  to  Low  G.  PH  ( =  /} ;  hut  there  is  no  second  shifting  from 
Low  German  PH  to  High  German  B. 

B.  Gk*  Kuvm^ir,  Lat.  cannabis,  hemp ;  A.  S.  htenep,  hemp, 
E.  hemp ;  O.  H.  G.  hanaf,  henef,  G.  Hanf.  Here  we  have  a 
shifting  from  b  lop,  and  again  from/  toy^  the  aspirated  form 
of  p.  But  the  example  is  somewhat  imsatisfactory,  because 
the  Teutonic  forms  are  merely  borrouied  from  Latin,  which 
again  is  borrowed  from  Greek.  The  chief  point  here  gained 
is  the  observation  that  the  law  of  sound-shifHng  may  even 
>  The  Gk.  #  answers  to  Sk.  bh  in  general. 
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apply  to  the  case  of  a  borrowed  word,  but  only  if  that  word 
was  borrowed  at  an  extremely  early  period.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  example  is  that 
instances  in  which  a  '  classical '  6  is  shifted  to  a  Low  German 
P  are  extremely- scarce.    "See,  however,  §  rao,  p.  137. 

GH'.  Gk.  x^',  a  goose;  Lat.  a«s«r  (the  initial  guttural 
being  wholly  lost) ;  E,  goose,  A.  S.  gSs  {for  'gom),  Du.  gans, 
Icel.  gds  {for  *gans);  O. H. G.  gans,  occasionally  caw;  G. 
Gans,  Here  the  shifting  from  GH  to  Low  German  G  is 
regular;  but  the  O.  H.  G.  cans  is  an  occasional  form,  and 
Ikere  is  no  regular  second  shifting  to  German  K,  The  E.  ^  is, 
in  fact,  also  a  German  g ;  cf.  E.  go,  good,  goat,  with  G.  gehen, 
gut,  Geiss. 

K.  Gk.  Kapiia,  heart ;  Lat.  cor  (stem  cordi-),  0.  Irish  cride ; 
E.  heart,  A.  S.  he&rte;  0.  H.  G.  herzd.  G.  Herz.  Here  the 
shifting  from  K  to  KH  (weakened  to  h)  is  regular  ;  but  there 
never  was  at  any  time  a  second  shifting  to  a  German  G. 

G,  Gk.  yiv-o!,  race,  Lat.  gen-us ;  E.  kin,  A.  S.  cynn,  race, 
tribe,  Icel.  iyn,  Goth,  kuni;  O.  H,  G.  chunni,  khunni,  iunni, 
race.  Here  the  shifting  from  G  to  Low  German  K  is  regulai 
but  the  apparent  shifdng  to  O.  H.  German  KH  {Sh,  ch)  is 
delusive.  This,  again,  is  a  mere  occasional  form ;  and,  as  a 
fact,  i?ure  is  in  general  no  second  shifting.  The  E.  k  is  also 
a  German  k;  cf.  E.  king,  kiss,  cow,  with  G.  Konig,  Kuss^ 
Kuh. 

§  90.  ITeedlesB  complication  of  Grimm's  I^w, 
The  net  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  second  shifting  breaks 
down,  for  practical  purposes,  even  in  the  specially  selected 
instances,  and  in  two  cases  (see  under  P  and  K  above)  there 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  it.  If  to  these  two  cases  we  add 
those  in  which  occasional  O,  High  German  forms  have  to  be 
selected  (see  under  BH,  GH,  G)  in  order  to  make  the  law 
operate,  we  may  say  that  it  practically  breaks  down,  as  far  as 
High  German  is  concerned,  in  five  cases  out  of  nine.  If  to 
*  Gk.  X  answers  to  Skt.  gh  for  the  present  puipose. 
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this  we  again  add  the  case  (noticed  under  B  above)  of  which 
there  are  but  few  good  examples,  these  five  cases  ate  increased 
to  six.  In  other  words,  Grimm's  law  is  only  useful,  as  far 
as  the  High  Gennaii  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  denial 
series  of  letters  DH,  D,  T,  and  TH,  It  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  force  it  beyond  its  true  value,  merely  in  order  to  drag  in 
the  Old  High  German  forms.  Such  an  attempt  greatly 
limits  the  choice  of  examples,  which  have  to  be  selected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  Old  High  German,  without  any  real 
gain^.  It  is  not  only  simpler,  but  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, much  more  accurate,  to  leave  the  High  German 
forms  out  of  sight,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  other 
Teutonic  forms.  This  would  enable  the  Law  to  be  stated 
much  more  simply,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
shillings  from  the  'classical'  forms  to  Low-German  are 
carried  out  with  sufficient  regularity.  Even  the  case  noticed 
above,  under  B,  oiJy  breaks  down  for  mere  loik  of  examples ; 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it.  There  is  no  example,  for 
instance,  of  a  word  containing  a  Latin  or  Greek  b  in 
which  the  corresponding  letter  of  the  cognate  native  English 
word  is  also  b. 

§  81.  Simpler  form  of  Grimm's  Law.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that,  if  we  omit  the  High-German  forms,  we  may 
state  Grimm's  Law  by  simply  saying  that  in  the  series  DH, 
D,  T,  TH,  a  classical  DH  corresponds  to  a  Low  German  D, 
a  classical  D  to  a  Low  German  T,  and  lastly  a  classital  T  to 
a  Low  German  TH.  This  we  can  easily  remember  by 
writing  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  succession, 
and  saying  that  the  sound  denoted  by  each  'classical' 
symbol  (whether  DH,  D,  or  T)  is  shifted,  in  '  Low  German,' 
to  the  sound  denoted  by  the  symbol  which  next  follows   if. 

>  'That  the  O.  H.  G.  sbifting  is  historical  and  recent  was,  it  is  tnie, 
admitted  by  Crirom,  bnt  he  lited  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  whenever  be 
wanted  to  magnify  the  law.     His  framework  Is  much  too  big  for  the 
■   facts.'— H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  in  Ainer.  Journal  of  Philology,  i.  153. 
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This  is  true,  and  is  well  worth  remembering;  but  when 
we  come  to  apply  similar  methods  to  the  labial  and  guttural 
series,  certain  difficulties  occur,  especially  in  the  latter  case. 
In  other  words,  Grimm's  Law  requires  to  be  simplified,  and 
re-stated,  with  necessary  corrections.  The  endeavour  to 
do  this  will  occupy  the  next  chapter. 

§  82.  Old  High  Genoan:  talae  of  Grimm'B  Law. 
We  may,  however,  with  respect  to  the  Old  High  German, 
say  that  the  shifting  which  it  exhibits  took  place,  as  far  as  it 
was  carried  out,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  former  shifting, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  was  obviously  a  much  later 
development,  due  to  similar  causes,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  The  old  theory,  that  the  imperfect  Old  High  German 
shifting  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  more  complete 
shifUng  seen  in  Low  German,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  arose,  except  from  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  Old  High  German  forms.  It  is  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  can  be  disproved.  Yet  even  in  its  old 
and  imperfect  form,  the  statement  known  as  Grimm's  Law, 
is  of  the  highest  value,  and  has  been  the  real  basis  of  all 
later  improvements  and  discoveries.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  object  of  applying  it  is  to  enable  us  to  detect 
the  cognation  or  sisterly  relationship  of  words.  We  see,  for 
example,  that  the  'LsX./raler  can  very  well  be  the  same  word 
as  the  E.  brother,  because,  although  it  looks  unlike  it  at  first 
sight,  it  really  corresponds  to  it,  letter  for  letter,  all  the  way 
through.  The  Lat./ answers  to  the  symbol  BH,  which  shifts 
regularly  into  E.  b.  The  Lat.  a  is  long,  answering  to  Teu- 
tonic long  o,  Goth,  long  o,  i.e.  the  A.S.  S  in  hr^or.  The 
symbol  T  (Lat.  t)  shifts  regularly  to  A.S.  \i,  afterwards 
weakened  to  S,  E,  Ik.  Lastly,  the  suffix  -ter  is  found  in  a 
varying  form  -lor  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  common 
Aryan  suffix  -tkr  becomes  -ter  in  Latin,  and  -der,  -3or, 
in  A.  S.  There  is  not  only  an  enormous  gain  in  detecting 
these  real  equalities  which  are  concealed  under  apparent  dif- 
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ferences,  but  we  also  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  deriving  native 
English  words  from  Latin  or  Greek,  and  we  at  once  put 
them  on  their  true  level  as  being  equaily  from  the  same 
ultimate  Aryan  type. 

§  98.  The  AiTim  t^pe :  simpler  form  of  Grimm's 
Law  re-stated.  We  must  pause  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
sider what  this  Aryan  type  was  like.  In  trying  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  Aryan  type  or  original  fonn  of  each  word,  we 
need  not  consider  the  Old  High  Gennaa,  which  may  well 
be,  and  in  fact  was,  a  mere  development  from  an  archaic 
Teutonic  type  which  exhibited  only  Low  German  charac- 
teristics. We  then  have  to  consider  whether  the  '  classical ' 
or  the  Low  German  consonants  approach  more  neariy  to 
those  of  the  parent  speech.  For  it  is  obvious  that  a 
word  like  brother  may  have  originated  in  two  ways ;  either 
the  original  type  was  Teutonic,  viz.  bkathek,  and  the 
classical  type  bhsater  was  developed  from  it ;  or  the  case 
was  reversed.  In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  type  resembled 
BaiTHERj  in  the  latter  case,  it  resembled  bhrater.  The 
latter  theory  is  the  one  universally  adopted  '.  Perhaps  the 
decision  in  this  direction  was  at  first  due  to  an  innate  respect 
for  such  languages  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  notion  that  Sanskrit  is  the  language  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  Aryan  type,  though  this  position  may  be 
more  fairly  claimed,  in  many  respects,  for  Greek.  But 
the  decision  really  rests  upon  other  grounds,  viz.  that  the 
'classical'  languages  are  far  more  numerous  and  more 
divergent  than  the  Teutonic  languages;  and  it  is  far 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  shifdng  took  place  with  respect 
to  a  single  group  which  was  spread  over  a  small  area, 
than  wiih  respect  to  all  the  other  groups  of  the  whole 
family.  It  is  from  such  considerations  that  we  may  more 
safely  accept  the  guidance  of  the   'classical'  than  of  the 

'  There  is  ;ret  a  third  theory,  wHcli  may  be  the  tme  one,  vii.  that  the 
oldest  form  n 
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Low  German  types  in  eslimating  the  forms  of  the  original 
Aryan  parent  speech.  It  may  therefore  he  safely  asamned 
that  the  'classjcal'  type  is  also  the  Aryan  type,  or  comes 
most  near  it,  and  that  the  Low  German  or  Teutonic'  types 
are  formed,  by  a  tolerably  regular  shifting,  not  really  from 
the  '  classical '  type,  but  from  the  original  Aryan  which  the 
latter  exactly,  or  nearly,  represents.  All  that  is  now  needed, 
is  to  read  '  Aryan '  in  place  of '  Classical  languages '  in  §  86 ; 
and  we  may  also,  if  we  please,  substitute  '  Teutonic  '  for  '  Low 
German'  without  any  fear  of  error,  merely  remembering 
that  the  High  German  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
general  Teutonic  forms  whenever  they  are  wanted.  We  can 
then  state  the  Law  thus,  nearly  as  in  §  91,  with  respect  to 
the  dental  letters,  and  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter  to  be 
equally  true  (with  necessary  modifications)  for  the  labial 
and  guttural  series. 

Write  down  the  syiabols  DH,  D,  T,  TH  in  ruc- 
oeasioii.  It  is  found  that  the  Aryan  sound  oorre- 
gponding  to  each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last), 
is  Bhifted,  in  cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the  sound 
oorresponding  to  the  symbol  which  next  succeeds  it. 
This  is  the  law  of  consonantal  shifting,  as  regards  the  letters 
in  the  dental  series. 

The  extension  of  the  Law  to  the  labial  and  guttural  series 
of  consonants  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Henceforth,  I  unime  the  Low  Genmui  type  to  be  identical  with  the 
Teutonic ;  and  regud  the  O.  H.  Gcitnan  a*  a  developmeDt  from  it 
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Simplified  Form  of  Grihm's  Law. 

§  94.  In  order  to  treat  the  facts  correctly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  dental,  the  labial,  and  the  guttural  sets 
of  letters  separately;  and  to  take  them,  for  the  present,  in 
this  order.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  we  obtained  the 
following  statement,  which  may  conveniently  be  here  repeated. 
Write  down  the  symbolB  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  suoceBsion. 
It  is  fonnd  that  the  Aryan  sound  coTreeponding  to 
each  of  these  Bymhola  (except  the  lost),  is  shifted,  in 
ODgnate  Tentonio  words,  to  the  sonnd  corresponding 
to  the  symbol  which  next  succeeds  it.  Teutonic  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  original  Teutonic,  to  the  exclusion 
of  High  German  forms '.  I  now  propose  to  look  at  this  Law 
a  little  more  closely,  explaining  the  varying  values  (if  any) 
of  the  symbols,  giving  numerous  examples,  and  noting  ex- 
ceptions. 

%  9S.  AitTAN :  Dentals.  The  Aryan  Dental  Sounds  are 
DH,  D,  T.  It  is  here  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in 
the  order  D,  T,  DH ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  do  so. 

D.  The  Skt.  f/  is  a  stable  sound;  so  also  is  the  Gk,  S. 
In  Latin,  d  is  common,  but  occasionally  D  appears  as  /. 
Thus  lacrima,  a  tear,  was  once  dacrima,  according  to  Festns, 
and  is  cognate  with  Gk.  SdKpu,  E.  tear ;  lingua,  a  tongue,  was 

'  As  to  the  BDOiigiiial  chancier  of  the  Old  High  Gemun  seiond 
conionantal  shifiing,  see  Chapter  DC,  \  113. 
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once  iingua,  and  is  cognate  with  £.  tongue;  ol-ere,  to  smell, 
is  allied  to  od'or,  smell '. 

T.  The  Skt.  /  is  sometimes  aspirated  after  s,  and  appears 
as  th,  as  in  sthag,  to  cover,  Gk,  trriy^w ;  sthd,  to  stand,  Lat. 
sta-re. 

The  Gk.  r  is  stable;  so  is  Lat.  /(usually). 

DH.  The  Skt.  has  dh.  If  a  verbal  root  begins  with  dh 
and  ends  with  another  aspirated  letter,  bolh  of  these  letters 
appear  in  the  simple,  not  in  the  aspirated  form.  Thus  the 
Skt.  dih,  to  smear,  stands  for  'dfugh.  We  find  other  occa- 
sional instances  in  which  Skt.  dh  appears  as  d,  as  in  dvdra, 
a  door,  put  for  *dhvdra ;  cf,  Gk.  0vpa. 

The  Gk.  dh  is  8.  But  Gk.  allows  of  only  one  aspirate  in 
a  syllable  ;  hence  we  find  rpixos  for  *6pix6!- 

The  Latin  dh  appears  initially  as_/^  but  medially  as  tf  or  b. 
Thus  Gk.  dvpa,  a  door,  is  allied  to  Lat.  pl.^/or-sj,  doors,  the 
cognate  E.  word  being  door.  Gk.  i-pvO-pis,  E.  red,  is  in 
Lat.  ruder  (for  *rudher).  Gk.  oZflop,  E.  udder,  is  in  Lat.  uber 
(for  'udfier) ;  whilst  E.  widow,  L.  uidua,  answers  to  Skt. 
vidhdva. 

The  Aryan  DH  regularly  appears  as  rf  in  Slavonic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  O.  Irish,  as  in  Russ,  dvere,  O.  Irish  dorus,  a  door, 
Lith.  diirys,  pi.  doors';  cf.  Gk.  Aipo, 

§96.  Teutonic:  Dentals.  T  (Aryan  D);  Gothic /(regu- 
larly); and  so  in  A.S.,  Icel.,  Swed.,  Dutch;  but  in  Danish 
it  is  weakened  (when  final)  to  d,  as  \a/bd,  foot. 

TH  (Aryan  T)  appears  as  ih  in  Gothic ' ;  written/  or  ?  in 

'  1  do  not  give  ail  the  vatnes  of  these  Aryan  symbols,  bat  only  those 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose  ;  thns  a  d  may  appear  in  Latin  as  r, 
but  not  in  words  cognate  with  English.  For  fbller  particulars,  see  Iwan 
Hiiller,  Handbnch  der  Klassischen  Altertums-Wisseiischaft,  Band  II ; 
Ndrdlingen,  rSSj, 

'  This  change  is  practically  a  shifting,  and  gives  the  same  resnlt. 
Bnt  it  differs  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  the  Slavonic  (and  other)  races 
were  content  to  confuse  Aryan  DH  with  Aryan  D.  The  Teutonic  races 
were  not  contented  to  do  so,  but  distinguished  theii  real  D  from  T. 

'  German  editors  often  write  ^  for  Goth.  Ih. 
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A.  S.  The  Icel.  initial  ]>  is  sounded  as  th  in  thin,  but  the 
medial  ?  as  /A  in  thine.  In  Danish  and  Swedish  the  initial  ih 
(Ji)  is  sounded  as  /,  and  the  medial  ih  (S)  as  d,  owing  to 
a  di£Qculty  in  pronouncing  th  at  all;  for  a  similar  reason, 
Dutch  invariably  substitutes  d;  cf.  E.  three  with  Dan.  and 
Swed.  tre,  Du.  drie;  and  E.  brother  with  Icel.  &r63ir,  Swed. 
and  Dan,  hroder,  Du.  broeder.  When  ihe  Aryan  T  appears 
(contrary  to  the  rule)  as  Goth,  d,  this  phenomenon  can  be 
accounted  for  by  Verner's  Law;  see  Chap.  IX.  For  ex- 
ample, Lat._/>'a/ifr=Goth.  brothar,  E.  brother,  regularly;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  'LaLpaler=  Goxh./adar  (not  */alhar),  A.  S. 
fmder  (not  */a3er),  M,  "S..  fader,  the  iorta  father  being  modem. 
An  Aryan  ST  remains  st  in  Teutonic ;  unless  the  s  is  lost, 
when  the  T  may  shift  to  th. 

D  (Aryan  DH)  appears  as  Gothic,  &c.,  d,  regularly. 

§  87.  Numerous  examples  of  English  words  which  are 
cognate  with  words  in  other  Aryan  languages  are  given 
liirther  on.  In  giving  these  it  is  convenient  to  reverse  the  order 
above,  i.e.  to  give  the  English  words  before  the  others;  so 
that  instead  of  saying  that  the  Aryan  D  becomes  a  Teutonic 
T,  we  say  that  the  Teut,  T  answers  to  an  Aryan  D,  which 
ia  of  course  the  same  thing.  It  is  only  a  question  of  con- 
venience. Similarly  Teut.  TH  answers  to  Aryan  T,  and 
Teut.  D  to  Aryan  DH.  Taking  >  as  the  symbol  for 
'  becomes '  or  '  passes  into,'  and  <  as  the  symbol  for  '  results 
from,'  we  see  that  the  series  DH>D>T>TH  is  the  same 
asD<DH;  T<D;  TH<T.  And  again,  these  three  com- 
parisons may  be  taken  in  the  order  T<D;  TH<T; 
D<DH;  without  at  all  altering  the  Law. 

§  es.  Tlie  Labial  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be  equally 
true  for  the  labial  series,  it  will  take  the  following  form. 
Write  down  the  aeries  of  Bymbols  BH,  B,  P,  PH  (P). 
Then  the  Aryan  sound  oorresponding  to  eaoh  of  these 
symbols  (except  the  lost),  is  shifted,  in  cognate  Teu- 
tonic words,  to  the  sound  corresponding  to  the  symbol 
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which  next  Buooeeds  it.  This  is  true,  with  a  certain 
restriction,  viz.  that  there  are  no  very  dear  examples  of  the 
second  of  the  three  changes,  viz.  of  Aryan  B  answeiing  to 
Teut.  P.  The  comparison  of  E.  hemp  with  Gk.  t^vm^s 
is  not  wholly  to  the  point,  as  the  E.  word  is  only  a  very 
early  horrtnved  word ;  neither  is  the  Gk.  Kama&it  an  original 
Greek  word,  being  itself  borrowed  from  the  East.  The 
great  difficulty,  accordingly,  is  to  know  with  wiiat  we  are 
to  compare  the  TeuL  P,  a  problem  of  which  I  know  no 
satisfactory  solution.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
words  beginning  with  P  in  the  Teutonic  languages  are 
merely  borrowed  from  Latin  or  Greek ;  thus  E.  pit,  M.  E. 
put,  A.  S.  pyt  (for  *puti)  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat. 
puims ;  and  the  large  number  of  words  in  modern  English 
beginning  with  this  letter  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
very  free  useof  the  Lat.  prefixes,  ^r-,/ioj-/-,/rf-,/rrfff--, /re-, 
and  the  Greek  prefixes,  pan-^para-, peri-, poly-, pros-.  Some 
have  even  denied  that  there  are  any  Teut.  words  beginning 
with  p;  but  a  list  of  over  lOO  words  has  been  given  of 
words  beginning  with  /,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
non  -  Teutonic '.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  final/  is  a  suffi- 
ciently common  letter  in  Teutonic,  as  in  E.  heap,  hip,  hope, 
hop,  and  the  Icel,  happ,  chance,  whence  our  hap.  One  view 
that  might  be  held  concerning  the  final  Teut.  /  is  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  remained  unshifled;  thus  Curtius  compares  E. 
le<^,  Goth,  hiat^an,  with  Gk.  Kpio/n-vit,  swift;  E.  lip,  lap,  with 
Gk.  \a«-rnjt,  to  lap ;  E.  shape  with  Gk.  anan^tu',  to  dig ;  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  E,  up  can  be  entirely 
-  severed  from  E.  over,  Skt.  »^ari.  As  this  is  a  difficult  point, 
I  leave  the  supposed  shifHng  of  Aryan  B  to  Teut.  P  without 
further  discussion,  and  pass  on  the  shiflings  that  still  remain, 
viz.  of  Aryan  P  to  Teut.  PH  (F);  and  of  Aryan  BH  to 
Teut.  B.    These  are  real  and  regular,  as  will  appear. 

'  I  have  lost  the  reference  to  this  article.    See,  however,  p.  i  J7. 
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§  88.  Aktan:  Labials. 

B  (mentioned  above)  is  the  Skt.  S,  Gk.  0,  Lat.  6. 

P  is  the  Skt.  p,  Gk.  ir,  Lat,  Slav.,  and  Lithuan./*.  The 
SkL  p  may  become  pk  after  s,  and  even  in  Gk.  mr  may  be- 
come <r^. 

BH  is  the  Skt.  bh,  Gk.  ^.  The  Skt.  liA  may  become  b, 
when  another  aspirate  follows,  as  in  bandh  (for  'bhand/i), 
E.  ^iwrf.  In  Latin  it  occurs  as  /  initially,  as  in  /er-re, 
Gk.  tftp-"",  Skt.  liar,  to  bear,  E.  bear ;  and  as  5  medially,  as 
in  am-6o,  both = Gk.  Sfi-ffm.  It  is  worth  adding  that  the  Latin 
initial  y  sometimes  appears  as  h,  so  that  the  Old  ha.t. /br- 
deum,  barley,  is  usually  hordeum,  or  even  ordeum,  the  h  being 
lost. 

§  100.  Teutonic:  Labials, 

The  Teut.  B  is  always  b  in  Gothic ;  but  appears  as  (linal) 
/in  A.  S.     See  below,  §  laa. 

,  The  Teut.  P  is  always  p  in  Gothic,  &c.  An  Aryan  SP 
remains  as  sp,  the  /  being  nnshifted ;  unless  s  is  lost,  when 
the  P  may  become/ 

The  Teut.  PH  is  regularly  represented  by /in  the  Teu. 
tonic  languages.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  /  may 
pass  into  b\  these  exceptions  can  be  explained  by  Vemer's 
Law,  for  which  see  Chapter  IX.  Numerous  examples  are 
given  further  on,  where,  for  convenience,  I  take  the  E.  forms 
first.  The  series  BH>B>P>PH(=F)  is  the  same  as 
B<BH;  P<B;  F<P;  or,  in  another  order,  as  P<B; 
F<P;  B<BH. 

§  101.  The  Gattural  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be 
equally  true  for  this  series  also,  it  will  take  the  following 
form.    Write  down  the  series  of  symbols  OH,  O,  E, 

'  Lfttm  has  two  lemaikable  exceptions,  in  which  p  has  been  turned 
into  £  01  ^,  viz.  coqturt,  to  cook,  pntfor''|^t<«ra(cf.  Skt/ofi,  tocoolc), 
and  guinque,  fiTe,  pnt  fot  *pingut  (cf.  Skt.  faMchan,  five).  Here  the 
initial  letters  have  been  affected  hy  the  following  qu.  The  O.  Irish 
initial  p  disBppesis ;  as  in  O.  Irish  ore,  a  pig,  Lat.  fortm ;  O.  Irish 
iasc,  s  fisb,  Lat.  piscis. 
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Kh:(H).  Tben  the  Aryan  sound  oorresponding  to 
each  of  these  symbols  (except  tlie  laat),  la  shifted, 
in  cc^nate  Teutomo  words,  to  the  sound  oor- 
respoading  to  the  symbol  which  next  follows  it. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  in  which  this  Law 
holds;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  initial  difiliculty  in 
determining  the  Aryan  values  of  GH,  G,  and  K,  which 
gready  interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  it  An  English  k  or 
hard  c  ought  to  answer  to  Aryan  G,  as  it  clearly  does  when 
we  compare  E.  kin  with  Gk.  -^v-ot;  by  the  same  rale,  we 
might  expect  that  the  Gk.  for  foif  is  your,  but  the  actual 
word  found  is  ^t.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  initial 
difference  between  the  values  of  the  Aryan  G  (=Gk.  y)  and 
G  (=Gk,  &).  There  are  also  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  Aryan  K  and  GH  had  each  two  values ;  and  these  facts 
are  now  generally  admitted.  As  Mr.  Wharton  remarks,  at 
p.  ix  of  his  Etyma  Grieca,  '  the  Ursprache  [parent  or  Aryan 
speech]  distinguished  kv ',  gv,  ghv  (Lithuanian  k,  g,  g,  Skt.  k 
ot  ck,  g  oij,  gk)  from  k,  g,  gk  (Lithuanian  sz,  £,  £,  Slavonic 
J,  3,  B,  Zend.  (,  B,  z,  Skt.  f,J,  k);  Greek  properly  represents 
the  former  by  w,  ff,  ifi,  but  sometimes  instead  by  a,  y,  xt  which 
in  other  cases  stand  for  original  A,  g,  gk.'  .This  important 
distinction  deserves  to  be  considered  somewliat  more  fully. 

§  102.  Palatal  and  Velar  Soonds.  It  appears  that 
there  were  two  varieties  of  the  Aryan  G,  called  the  '  palatal ' 
and  'velar'  respectively.  The  former  may  be  considered  as 
resembling  the  English  g,  with  a  tendency  to  become  palatal ; 
the  latter  is  a  labialized  g.  '  The  vocal  organs  may  be  shifted 
to  form  a  vowel,'  says  Mr.  Sayce ',  '  while  they  are  still  in 
the  act  of  forming  the  consonant.  Hence  arise  ntouilU  and 
labialized  letters.  If  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  be  raised 
and  the  lips  opened  while  a  consonant  is  being  uttered,  a 

*  By  ihi,  gv,  gleB  »re  meant  ha,  gw,  givi.    The  freqneiit  use  of  v  for 
HI  ii  dne  to  Gemun  writera,  and  Is  nothing  less  than  i  nuisance. 
>  Introdnctioa  to  the  Science  of  Language,  i.  397. 
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palatatized  or  mouilU  letter  is  the  result,  of  which  the  Itdian 
gl  and  gn,  the  Spanish  //  and  ft,  or  the  Portuguese  Ik  and 
nh  are  examples '.  .  .  .  Certain  consonants  are  incapable  of 
being  mouUU;  gutturals,  for  instance,  in  whose  formation 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  can 
only  be  so  by  becoming  palatals.  Labialized  sounds  are 
those  in  which  the  hps  are  rounded  while  the  pronunciation 
of  a  consonant  is  in  process.  Labials  and  gutturals  shew 
the  same  fondness  for  this  labialization,  or  "  rounding,"  that 
the  palatals  and  dentals  do  for  mouillation ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  derived  languages  proves  that  the  primitive 
Aryan  speech  must  have  possessed  a  row  of  labialized  or 
"  velar  "  gutturals — km,  gw,  ghw — of  which  the  Latin  qu  and 
our  own  cw,  qu  [and  wft\  are  descendants.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  these  velar  gutturals  were  ever  developed  out  of 
the  simple  gutturals;  so  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  history 
of  Indo-European  speech  the  two  classes  of  gutturals  exist 
side  by  side,  and  the  groups  of  words  containing  them 
remain  unaJlied  and  unmixed.'  I  shall  denote  the  Aryan 
palatal  K  by  K,  and  the  velar  K  by  Q ;  where  Q  denotes 
a  ^-sound  that  is  prepared  Co  receive  a  following  u.  Similarly 
I  shall  denote  the  palatal  G  by  G,  and  the  velar  G  by  Gw, 
where  the  w  is  added  in  smaller  type  to  shew  that  the  G  is 
prepared  to  be  followed  by  it.  We  shall  now  see  i  how 
remarkably  these  sounds  are  distinguished  in  some  of  the 
derived  languages,  including  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian,  and 
occasionally,  but  not  always,  Greek. 

§  103.  Aryan  G  (palatal).  This  corresponds  to  SkL/ 
Lithuanian  i,  Slavonic  z ;  in  Gk.  it  always  remains  y,  and  in 
Latm^.  It  shifts  to  Teut,  K,  in  accordance  with  Grimm's 
Law.  Thus  S^t.jdnu,  Gk.ydw,  "LaX-genu,  is  the  Goth,  kniu, 
E.  kfi£e.  The  Skt,  jnd,  to  know,  Gk.  yi-yvi>-<mu;  Lat. 
i^yuhseere,  Lithuan.  HinoH,  Russ.  sna-te,  is  E.  know. 

■  These  Eoniids  resemble  the  E.  Hi  in  million  and  iti  in  minum. 
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Aryan  Qw  (velar).  This  is  more  difficult,  as  it  exhibits 
two  varieties,  which  may  be  marked  as  (a)  and  (5).  In  the 
first,  the  Gk.  y  remains  unchanged ;  in  the  second,  it  appears 
as  (3. 

(a)  This  corresponds  to  Skt.  y  or^,  Lithuanian  g,  Gk.  y, 
Lat.  g.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  as  before.  Thus  Skt.  janas, 
\j.ia.  gamas,Q\.  y™r,  Lat.  ^«««,  is  E.  kin.  Skt._>^a»i,Gk, 
ivf6y,  Lith.  jungas,  Lat.  iugum,  is  E.  yoke.  We  may  notice 
that  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  palatal  G  by  the 
Lithuanian  use  of  ^  instead  of  i. 

ip)  This  corresponds  to  Skt.y  or  g,  Lith.  g,  Gk.  0,  Lat. 
b,  V.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  followed  by  «  or  w ;  we  often  find 
gu  in  English.  Thus  Skt.  go,  Gk.  SoSt,  Lat,  bos,  Lettish 
g&xms,  is  the  A.  S.  c6,  E.  cow.  The  Skt.yfti,  to  live,  is  allied 
to  Gk.  0u)F,  life,  and  to  LaL  uiu-us  (=*guiu-us),  living, 
Lithuan.  gywas.  Old  Slavonic  ^vii  (Russ.  jivoi),  living; 
also  to  Goth,  kwi-us  {=*kwiw-us),  stem  kwiwo,  living,  and 
to  A.  S.  cwi-c,  E,  qui-(k,  living.  The  A.  S.  cwic  also  took 
the  (later)  form  cue  (with  a  for  wi);  hence  the  prov.  K 
couch-grass,  otherwise  called  quitch-grass,  quick-grass,  i.  e, 
live  grass,  a  term  applied  to  a  weed  (Triiicum  repens)  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

§  101.  Aryaji  K  (palatal).  This  remains  as  k  in  Greek, 
and  (  (sounded  as  k)  in  Latin ;  but  in  Skt.  it  usually  appears 
as  f  (i.  e.  a  sound  that  has  been  changed  from  k  to  s),  and  in 
Lithuanian  as  sz.  In  Teutonic  it  shifts  to  GH,  represented 
in  Gothic,  &c.,  by  a  strongly  aspirated  h,  escept  in  cases 
where  the  h  is  changed  to  ^  in  consequence  of  Verner's 
Law ;  for  which  see  Chap.  IX.  Thus  E.  hund-rtd,  A.  S. 
hund,  is  Aryan  kento  ',  Skt.  Qoia,  Gk.  i-xmop,  Lith.  szivUas, 
Old  Slav.  siUo  (Russ.  slo),  O.  Irish  di  (Irish  cead),  Webh 

Aryan  Q  (velar)  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to 
'  More  Btrictly  kmto,  where  the  M  is  vocal ;  the  sccent  being  on  the 
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a  parasitic  w  following  it.  There  are  two  cases  :  (a)  where 
the  tendency  is  lost  in  some  of  the  knguages,  so  that  the 
Q  remains  as  ^  in  Skt/and  Lithuanian;  and  (J)  where  Skt. 
has  ch,  Lat.  has  qu,  and  Gk.  either  retains  >,  or  has  n-  (before 
o)  or  r  (before  1,  t).  With  the  latter  case  we  may  rank  the 
examples  in  wliich  Skt.  alone  has  ch,  but  all  the  other 
languages  have  k.  The  Aryan  Q  shifts  regularly  to  Tent. 
KHw,  i.e.  hw,  E.  wh  or  h  (or  eveny).  Examples  of  {a) 
are  :  Aryan  qo  or  qi,  who  ;  Skt.  kas,  Lith.  kas,  Gk.  tU,  LaL 
quii^ox  *guoi),  qut's;  Goth.  Awas,  A. S.  hwd,  E.  who.  Also 
Aryan  wlqos,'  a  wolf,  Skt.  vrias,  Gk.  Xuiot  (for  /^ukpi),  Lat. 
!upus  (for  *wluquits),  Lith.  wilias,  Russ.  volf^ ;  in  this  case  the 
Goth,  hw  is  replaced  by_/^  corresponding  by  Grinmi's  Law  to 
the  LaL/,  thus  giving  Goth,  wul/s  and  £.  wolf.  Examples 
of  {b)  are :  Aryan  qetwar,  four ;  Skt.  ehatvar,  Gk,  rirraptt, 
ri(raaptt,  Lat.  quatuor,  O.  Irish  cethir,  Lith.  kituri,  Russ.  cArf- 
»«/■(?,  Welsh /^<fti^»r;  Goth. /.Atw,  A..S. /(ower,  'E..  four. 
The  Skt.  has  the  root  rwcA,  to  shine,  corresponding  to  Aryan 
REUQ  * ;  but  other  langu^es  keep  the  k,  as  in  Gk.  \tvfM,  white, 
Lat.  luc-ere,  to  shine ;  this  k  becomes  Goth,  h  regularly ; 
hence  Goth,  huh-ls,  A.  S.  Uok-l,  E.  A^A-/ (where  -/  is  suflSxed). 
In  this  case  the  Skt.  alone  has  preserved  a  trace  of  <i ;  in  all 
the  other  languages  it  is  r. 

§  lOS.  AryazL  G-H  (palatal).  This  is  represented  in  Skt 
by  h,  in  Gk.  by  x ;  in  Latin  it  is  A  oryimtially,  and  k  (which 
often  drops  out)  medially,  or  g  (after  a  consonant).  The 
Lith.  is  &.  By  regular  shifting,  it  becomes  G  in  Teutonic, 
Examples:  Gk.  x"M»'<  winter,  answers  to  Lat.  hiems;  Skt. 
hamsa,  swan,  answers  to  Gk.  x^".  goose,  Lat.  amer  (for 
*haftser),  Lith.  £Asis,  Russ.  gu^,  A.  S.  g6s,  E.  goose.  Gk. 
XoX^,  gall,  is  LaL  fel,  E.  gall.  Skt,  agha,  sin,  is  allied*  to 
Gk.  &x"">  anguish,  Lat,  ang-or;   and  to  Goth,  agis,  fear, 

'  The  L  ii  vocalic,  becommg  vocal  r  in  Sanskrit, 

•  See  Root  No.  311  in  List  of  Aryan  Roots,  in   ray  EtfUi.  Did. 

p.  741. 
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Icel.  agi,  whence  the  mod.  E.  awe,  a  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin. 

Aryan  QHw  (velar).  This  is  represented  by  SkL  gh 
or  h,  Gk.  X  (occasionally  8,  <f>),  and  Lith.  g.  Latin  is  very 
variable,  shewing^,  A, /"initially,  and ^<(!,  v  medially.  Thus 
Lat.  graius  is  allied  to  Gk.  xalpa,  I  rejoice;  Lat.  Aosiis,  a 
stranger,  enemy,  is  allied  to  A.  S.  gasi,  stranger,  E.  guest. 
LaX.Jvrmus,  warm,  to  Skt.  giarrna,  warmth.  Lat.  atiguis, 
a  snake,  is  allied  to  Lithuan.  angis,  Gk.  tx",  Skt  aht,  a 
siiake.  Lat.  leu-is,  light,  is  for  *  lekuis,  Gk.  f-Xa;(vi;  and 
breu'is,  short,  for  *  tirthu-is,  Gk,  ftm^-w.  The  Teutonic 
shifts,  regularly,  to  G. 

§  lOS.  Qrimm's  Iiaw :  Guttural  Series.  It  follows 
from  the  above  explanation  that  the  guttural  series  G,  K,  GH, 
really  splits  into  a  double  set,  viz.  G,  K,  GH  (palatal),  and 
Gw,  Q,  GHw  (velar).  Hence  the  Law  in  §  loi  above,  which 
is  true  if  G,  K,  GH  are  palatal,  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  following. 

Write  down  the  following  series  of  velar  letters, 
vis.  GHw,  Gw,  Q,  EHw(=  Hw) ;  then  the  Aryan 
sound,  oarrespoitding  to  each  of  these  symbols  (except 
the  last)  is  shifted,  in  cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the 
sound  corresponding  to  the  symbol  whioh  next 
succeeds  it.  Numerous  examples  are  given  below,  where 
the  E.  forms  come  first.  The  Guttural  Series  has  the  double 
set  of  formulae  K<G;  H<K;  G<GH;  and  Q<Gw; 
Hw<Q;  Gw<GHw. 

§  107.  In  the  above  statements,  only  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  particular  languages  have  been  noticed;  the 
various  consonants  are  often  affected  by  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  word  or  by  the  neighbouring  vowels;  for 
such  variations,  books  on  classical  philology  must  be  con- 
sulted. I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  table  of  'Regular  Substitution  of 
Sounds,'  similar  to  that  which  Curtius  gives  in  his  Greek 
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Etymo!<^,  tr.  by  Wilkins  and  England,  i,  158;  see  also 
Rhys,  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  and  ed.,  p.  14.  Now 
that  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  series,  we  need  no 
longer  consider  the  dental  series  first,  but  can  take  them 
in  the  usual  philological  wder,  viz.  (i)  gutturals,  (a)  dentals, 
(3)  labials. 

Table  or  Regular  Substitution  of  Consonants. 

In  the  following  table,  the  Aiyan.  symbols  are  on  the 
left,  and  the  Teutonic  on  the  extreme  right.  By  comparing 
these,  the  shifting  of  the  consonantal  sound  is  at  once  per- 
ceived. Only  the  usual  corresponding  values  of  the  con- 
sonants are  given ;  it  is  impossible  to  include  every  case. 


A^. 

Slu. 

Gl. 

Ul 

Lith 

SUv 

O.IrWi 

GO... 

A.S. 

t™.. 

G 
K 
GH 

7 

■*./(f) 

g 

k 

ng-^ 
g 

h\g-\ 
g 

K 

KH{H\ 

C-a, 

g.J 

7.^ 

g.v.i 

X 

/C.i 

b 

kw,k 

ati.c 

CW 

Q. 

k,ck 

»,  T,« 

f"\'-J'-. 

k 

c,ch 

kw,h 

hw,h 

\{Hw) 
Gw(C) 

GHvi 

gk,h 

X.  ?>,  » 

teii 

g 

b 

g 

g 

D 
T 
DH 

d 

dh 

9 

f,  id,  *) 

d 
d 
b 
P 

4 

d 
l,lh 
d 

i>,«j:<i 

T 
TH 
D 

B 

P 

b 
t 

a 

P 

Pi 

BH 

bk 

* 

f.  A(i) 

b 

b<jn) 

* 

h 

B 

In  this  table,  the  I.atiD  sounds  within  a  parenthesis  only 
The  Goth,  and  A.S.  somids  within  square  brackets  and 
Vemer's  Law. 
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It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  above-named  corre- 
spondences of  consonantal  sounds.  These  I  shall  take  in 
the  order  of  the  table,  but  beginning  with  English,  i.  e.  with 
the  right-hand  column. 

§  lOS.  TiuT.  K  (Goth,  k,  A.  S.  hard  <r)  <Aryan  G  (Skt 
/,  Gk.  7,  Lat.  g,  Lith.  i,  O.  Slav,  s,  O.  Ir.  g).    See  §  103. 

The  symbol  k  is  not  much  used  in  A,  S.,  which  commonly 
uses  c\  nevertheless,  it  appears  occasionally  even  in  MSS. 
written  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle  it  appears  frequently,  and  from  about  11 50  to  the 
present  day  is  used  before  e  and  t,  because  c  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  have  the  sound  of  s ;  also  before  a, 
where_  it  is  mnv  silent,  though  originally  sounded.  The 
order  of  words  follows  that  in  Pick's  WOrterbuch,  iil  38. 

Initiaixy.  E.  kin,  A.  S.  cynn,  Goth,  iunt  (stem  iun-Ja) ', 
Teut.  KUN-vo  *,  a  tribe  (formed  by '  gradation '  from  the  Teut. 
root  kkn)  ;  cf.  Lat.  gen-ius,  in-gen-ium  (whence  E.  genius, 
mgenious),  Lat.  gen-us,  race,  Gk.  yii^t,  Skt.  j'an,  to  beget, 
generate.     Root  gem,  to  beget. 

E.  k:r^,  A.  S.  cyn-ing,  lit,  bebnging  to  the  kin,  or  one 
of  (royal)  race  ;  a  derivative  of  kin  (above). 

E.  can,  now  a  present  tense,  but  really  an  old  past  tense 
of  A.  S.  ainnan,  to  know ;  from  the  Aryan  root  gbn,  to  know, 
which  is  usually  altered  to  Gno,  as  in  Gk.  yvu-Mit,  Skt.  Jnd, 
to  know ;  see  account  of  E.  know  below. 

E.  &«,  to  know,  formerly  '  to  make  to  know,'  causal  de- 
rivative of  can. 

E.  know,  A.  S.  cndwan,  Russ,  zna-te,  to  know,  Lat  no-scere, 
old  form  gno-scere,  Gk.  yfyi-ir-amiv,  Skt.  jHd,  to  know; 
Aryan  root  gno,  from  an  older  gkn  (cf.  E.  can). 

'  The  Gotli./is8omidedasE.  J-. 

'  Teut  types,  pricted  in  capitals,  are  all  IhioriHcal,  but  are  asefal  for 
shewing  the  right  form.  So  also  tie  Aryan  types,  also  printed  in  capitaJs, 
■re  likewise  tbeoieticaL  They  ate  given  in  Fick's  Wotterbuch ;  but  the 
vocaliim,  as  there  given.  Deeds  reform,  and  1  do  not  know  that  1  have 
alway*  set  it  right. 
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E.  comb,  A.  S.  camh,  a  toothed  instrament ;  allied  to  Skt. 
joTnbka,  teeth,  jaw,  Gk.  yoM0^i  jaw,  yiftipos,  a  peg. 

E.  and  A.  S.  corw;  Russ.  zirn-o,  corn  ;  Lat.  gran-um. 
E.  crane,  A.  S.  rruB,  Welsh  garan,  Gk.  ycpof-ot,  a  crane, 
Lithuan.f  ura^j ',  a  stork,  girwe,  a  crane,  Lat,  ^«-J ;  named 
from  the  cry.     Cf.  Gk,  yip-Cta;  to  cry  out.    And  see  below. 

E.  crow,  A.  S.  criwatt,  to  crow  as  a  cock.  Cf.  Lat,  grui 
(above). 

E.  foniif.  A, S.  ctorf-an;  Gk.  ypd^-nB,  to  scratch,  write. 

E.  cold,  adj..  A,  S.  «a/rf,  Goth,  Aa/Jj,  allied  to  cool,  A.  S. 
c6l\  Lat.  gel-id'us,  cold,  ^i?/-«,  frost. 

E.  iwai^,  A.  S.  cned-an,  G.  knet-en,  Russ.  gnet-alt,  gne-ifi,  to 
press,  squeeze. 

E.  -t«j/i,  A.S.  fs^;  from  the  verb  to  nip  (for  A»(>*)j  to 
pinch,  bite  (hence,  cut),  Du.  knijp-en,  to  pinch ;  Lithuan, 
znyp-H,  to  bite  (as  a  goose),  to  pinch,  as  a  crab;  also 
Lithuan.  gnyh-ti,  to  nip. 

E,  iJ«o/,  A.  S.  cnoiia ;  Swed.  ^«a/  (whence  the  Russ. 
.inu/f,  a  whip,  written  knoul  in  E.,  was  borrowed);  Lat. 
ndd'US  (for  'gnodus,  like  noscere  for  gnoscere). 

E.  ifneif,  A.  S.  cnimo,  Goth,  in^a;  Lat,  ^«ta,  Gk.  yrfMi,  Skt, 
^i&)«,  knee. 

E.  ckave,  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an,  G.  klieh-tn,  Teut.  base 
KLEUB  (Kluge) ;  Gk,  yXt^tii-,  to  hollow  out,  engrave,  Lat. 
glub-ere,  to  peel. 

§  109.  As  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  closely  allied 
to  English,  we  naturally  find  that  words  of  Scandinavian 
origin  can  be  classed  with  English  as  regards  their  initial 
letters.  Thus  E.  cast,  Icel.  and  Swed.  hast-a,  Dan,  kast-e, 
orig.  to  throw  up  into  a  heap  (cf.  E  cast  up  a  mound),  from 
Icel.  kos,  a  pile,  heap,  is  allied  to  Lat.  ger-ere,  to  carry,  bring, 

'  I  suppose  that  g  appears  icstead  of  i  in  Lithuanian  because  the 
word  ii  imitative.     Imitative  words  &equentl)'  shew  eiceptionai  forms. 

'  '  Als  far  as  catal,  the  lang  symmyris  day,  Had  in  thar  pastni  eyt 
and  inyp  away.'     (1513).    G,  DoUGLAS;  Prol.  to  lii.  bk.  of  Vi^l, 
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whence  Lat.  ag-ger,  a  mound,  a  heap  brought  together. 
Ger-ere  =  *  g€S-ere,  as  shewn  by  the  pt.  t  ges-si,  supine 
ges-ium. 

§  UO.  E  >  OH.  Examples  in  which  the  A.  S.  c 
(before  e  ot  t)  becomes  E.  ch. 

E.  ckmi,  A.  S.  c^ow-an,  G.  kau-en ;  Rues,  jev'aie,  O.  Slav. 
iiv-aii,  to  chew. 

E.  chin,  A.  S.  eitt,  Icel.  kinn,  G.  Ktnn;  Lat.  gen-a,  cheek, 
Gk.  yir-vs,  chin,  jaw. 

E.  choose.  A,  S.  c/os-an,  Goth,  iius-an ;  Gk,  yt6-oiuu,  I 
taste ;    Lat.  giu-ttts,  taste ;    Skt.  _;'«j^    (for  *jtts),  to  enjoy, 

§  111,  Final  K.  In  all  the  above  examples  the  Teut 
K  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  words.  It  will  be  useful  to 
add  examples  in  which  it  occurs  at,  or  near,  the  md  of  words. 
As  before,  I  give  only  selected  examples,  and  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  give  them  as  briefly  as  possiUe.  Fuller 
particulars  can  frequently  be  obtained  by  looking  out  the 
words  in  my  Etymological  Dictionary ;  on  which  account,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  cognate  words,  nor  full 
details.  The  order  of  the  examples  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Fick's  WSrterbuch. 

Medially  and  Finally.  E.  eke,  to  augment,  A.  S.  icu-an, 
Goth,  auk-an ;  Lithuan.  aug-ti,  to  grow ;  Lat.  aug-ere,  to 
increase. 

The  mod.  E.  /  is  A.  S.  ic,  Goth,  ik ;  Lat.  eg-o,  Gk.  ryi, 
ej~-ii»;  but  the  Skt  is  aham  (as  if  for  *  ogham). 

E.  rook  (bird),  A. S.  hrdc,  i.e.  'croaker';  Goth.  hruk~jan, 
to  crow  as  a  cock ;  GL  xpovy-^,  a  screaming ',  cf.  Skt  km^, 
to  cry  out. 

E.  thaich,  s.,  A.  S.  pcec ;  Lat.  ieg-ere,  to  cover,  Gk.  <rriy-ta; 
Skt.  sthag.  The  Aryan  roots  teg  and  steg,  to  cover,  are 
merely  variant  forms. 
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E.  ikini,  A.S.  /imc-an,  from  J>anc,  a  thought;  0.  Lat. 
tmg-ere,  to  think. 

£.  thick ;  O.  Irish  tign,  Irish  tigh-e,  thickness,  fatness. 

E,  bake,  A.S.  bac-an,  pt.  t.  5ifc ;  cf.  Gk.  ^wy-civ,  to  roast. 

E.  beech,  derived  from  A.  S.  b6c,  beech ;  Lat.  /ag-us,  Gk. 
0iiy-<Jt. 

E.  ^reuA,  A.S.  brec-an,  pt.  t.  ^risc;  LaL /ra{n)g-ere,  pt  t. 

E.  ^ocA,  A.  S.  bltsc,  orig.  blackened  by  fire ;  ZaI.  flag-rare 
to  bum ;  Gk.  tftKey-ttv,  to  scorch. 

E.  bleak,  pale,  A.S.  bl4c,  from  blic-an,  to  shine;  prob. 
allied  to  Gk.  ^'kiytiw ;  cf.  Lith.  blizg-iti,  to  shine. 

R  0i«cii,  M,  E.  muche,  allied  to  M.E.  muehel,  mickel,  A.S. 
TOii:-*/ ;  Gk.  liiy-o!,  great,  /ify-dX-i(,  fem.,  great. 

E.  mt'li,  s.,  G.  meli-en,  to  milk,  v. ;  O.  Irish  mejg,  milk ; 
Gk,  d-ziay-fii-,  Lat.  mulg-ere,  to  milk. 

E.  rick,  A.S,  rif-<,  powerful;  Lat.  reg'ere,Xo  rule;  Skt, 
r4?-(f,  a  king.  We  use  rajah  in  E.  Here  also  belongs  K 
righi,  A.S.  rihtlJoT  *rec/);  cf.  Lat.  rec-fus  (for  *reg-tus). 

E.  aiafc,  A.S.  wac-aw;  Lat.  ueg-ere,  to  arouse;  wi^-t/, 
wakeful. 

£.  wink'U,  a  shell-fish,  winch,  a  crank ;  Lithuan.  wing-e,  a 
bend. 

E.  Kwri,  A.S.  iworf,  s, ;  Gk.  ipy-<y»  (for  *  ffpy-av)  \ 

E.  wreak,  A.S.  wrec-an,  orig.  to  drive,  urge,  impel;  Lat. 
urg-ere  ( =  *  uerg-ere,  to  urge,  Gk.  *^)y-«i»>,  Ionic  tf^-tw 
=  (f«/»y-<iv),  to  impel ;  Skt,  vij  {=  *  verj),  to  exclude,  orig. 
to  bend ;  Aryan  wbrg.    Cf.  E.  urge,  from  the  Latin. 

E.  sUck,  to  pierce ;  O.  Fries,  iteka,  to  pierce ;  cf.  O.  Sax. 
stak,  pL  t.  he  pierced;  G.  sUch-en,  to  pierce,  stab;  Lat 
in-sUg-are,  to  prick  forward,  Gk.  <rrif<EU'  (=  *  irriy-yta),  to 
prick,  ariyiia,  a  mark  made  by  pricking,  E.  stigma. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  initaaces  \n  which  English  throws  light 
iip<Hi  Greek.  Eng.  iliil  prexerres  the  initial  if,  which  Greek  lost  at 
least  twa  tieumitd  jeaxs  ago.    The  symbol  f  (di-gamma^  means  -a/, 
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E.  strike.  The  A.S.  siric-an  is  sometimes  used  in  just  the 
same  sense  as  Lat.  strS^n)g-ere,  to  pass  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face; cf.  Lat.  sirig-ilis,  a  scraper  for  the  skin. 

E.  speak,  for  *  spreak,  A.  S.  sprec-an  (later  spec-ati) ;  Icel, 
sprak-a,  to  crackle;  Lithuan.  sprag-Uti,  to  crackle,  rattle; 
Gk.  ai>apay-os,  a  crackling. 

E.  siaci,  lax ;  cf.  Skt.  irj,  to  let  Bow,  let  loose. 

§  112.  I  have  given  rather  a  full  list  of  the  changes  from 
Aryan  g  to  Teut.  k  in  order  to  shew  the  principle  clearly. 
The  following  lists  are  less  exhaustive. 

Teut.  KH  (Goth.  A,f)<ARyAN  K  (Skt.  f,  Gk.  «,  Lm.  <r, 
Lith.  sz).    See  §  104. 

Initially.  E.  heath';  Lat.  {6u)-ci/-iim,  a  pasture  for 
catde,  W.  coed  (=*  coef),  a.  wood. 

E.  ien  (stng-er);  cf.  A.  S.  han-a,  a  cock ;  Lat.  can-ere,  to 
sing. 

[E.  head,  A.S.  hiaf-od  is  often  compared  with  Lat.  cap-ut, 
but  the  Goth,  form  is  haubtlh,  and  the  G.  is  Haupt,  which 
would  require  (says  Kluge)  a  Lat  *  cauput.  Pick  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  A.S.  /a  was  short,  and  mistakes  the 
Icel  form,  which  was  originally  hau/u^.] 

E.  heave ;  Lat.  cap~ere,  to  hold.     (See  Kluge,  s.v.  hehen^ 

£.  horn ;  Lat.  com-u,  Irish  com,  horn.  From  the  same 
ultimate  root  is  K  har-t,  allied  to  Lat.  cer-uus,  a  hart. 

£.  hard ;  Gk.  Kpar-is,  strong. 

E.  harvest,  A.S.  htBrf-est;  Lat.  carp-ere,  to  pluck,  Gk.  tapn- 
dc,  fruit 

£.  haulm,  halm,  stalk ;  Lat.  culm-us,  Gk.  mXd^i). 

E.  haul,  A.S.  hotel;  Lat  corul-us  (for  *  cosul-ut),  Welsh 
coll. 

E.  home,  A.  S.  hdm ;  Lithuan.  kim-as,  a  village,  and  perhaps 
Gk.  «»/i-ii ;  see  Kluge,  s.v.  Heim. 

E.  hide  (skin),  A.S.  ^i^;  Lat  cut-is,  Gk.  tritCr-oj. 
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E.  hund-red,  A.S.  Hund;  Lat.  cent-tan,  W.  cant;  Gk,  l-xar- 
&i,  Skt.  and  Zend  fala,  Lith.  ssimtas,  Russ.  j/o,  Pers.  jati 

E.  heart,  A.  S.  A«i>r/-r ;  Lat  cor  (stem  irorrfi'-) ;  Gk.  at^-La, 
Russ.  serdlse,  O.  Ir.  mtilr. 

E.  ri>y,  A.  S.  ^n>y ;  Lat.  circus,  Gk.  KpU-os,  xipK-ot. 

E.  &1W),  V.  (for   * hiean),  A.S.  klim'an;    LaL  cltnare,  Gk. 

E.  /fUM/  (for  *  hloud),  A.S.  ^</;  Lat.  in-clui-us,  famous, 
Gk.  xXvr-^t,  famous. 

Finally  or  Medially.  E.  ^A/,  A.S.  eah-la,  Goth.  aA- 
/a» ;  Lat.  oc-to,  Gk.  ok-tu. 

E.  ten,  Goth,  laih-un ;  Lat.  dec-em,  Gk.  9(r-a,  Skt  dofan, 
W.  .i^  (=*Af),  0.  Irish  atflf. 

E.  itwj;,  to  grow,  Goth,  wahs-jan ;  Skt.  vaksk  (for  *  wair), 
to  grow,  Gk.  lA^-ivtai,  to  increase.  (Here  Gk.  £=Skt.  ks= 
Goth.  Af.) 

§US.  Teut.  G  (Goth.  ^)<  Aryan  GH  (Skt  h,  Gk.  x, 
Lat.  h,/,  or,  after  a  consonant,  g).    See  §  105. 

Initially.  E.  goose,  A.  S.  gSs,  G.  G^ofu ;  Lat  ans-er  (for 
•  hans-er),  Gk.  j^^i-,  Lith.  fiwij,  iamsis ;  Skt  iami-a,  a  swan. 

E.  gall ;  Lat./«/,  Gk.  x-A-ij,  gal). 

E.  gvest,  Goth.  ^ar/-j ;  Lat.  host-is,  stranger,  guest,  enemy. 

B&g.  y.  The  initial'  £.  g  also  appears  as  y  (for  A.  S.  ^ 
when  followed  by  e). 

"E^ yearn,  A.S.  gyrn-an,  v.,  from  ^^or«,  adj.  desirous;  G. 
he-gthr-m,  to  long  for ;  Gk.  x'V^>  joy,  Skt  har-y,  to  de- 
sire. 

Y..  yard,  A.S.  geard,  a  court;  Lat.  horl-us,  Gk.  x^(>r-ov; 
0.  Irish  ^or/,  a  garden. 

E.  yellow,  A.  S.  ^w^  (ace.  geolwe) ;  Lat.  helu-us,  light 
yellow ;  Gk.  xW-?,  young  verdure  of  trees ;  cf.  Russ.  zelmuii, 
green. 

E.  yawn,  A.  S.  gdn-ian,  afterwards  weakened  to  M.E. 
jinira,  as  if  for  A-S.  * gedn-ian ;  Gk.  x""^"',  to  gape-  Cf. 
Gk.  \i-ot,  yawning  gulf,  £.  chaos ;  Lat  hi-are,  to  gape. 
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E.  yeiter-iqy,  A.  S.  geosira  (yester-) ;  Lat.  kester-nus,  be- 
longing to  yesterday ;  cf,  Skt.  A»"w,  yesterday. 

Finally  AND  Medially:  lost  in  Mod.  R,or  represented  hyw. 

E.  awe,  a  word  of  Scand.  origin,  Icel.  ag-i,  fear;  Gk. 
ax-OS,  pain,  anxiety;  Skt.  agk-a,  sin. 

E.  main,  strength.  A,  S.  nuEg-en ;  Gk.  pjx-oi^,  means ;  Skt. 
mah  (for  *  magK),  to  honour  (magnify), 

E.  lie,  A.  S.  licg-an,  pt.  t.  /t^ ;  Gk.  Xf ^-or,  a  bed ;  Russ. 
Ig-ale,  O.  Slav.  leS-aii,  to  lie. 

E.  iwnw.  A,  S.  wag-m ;  cf.  Lat.  ueh-ere,  Skt.  waA,  to  carry. 

§U4.  Teut.  Q  (Goth,  kw,  i;  A, S.  cw,  f)<ARYAN  Gw 
(Skt.  g,  J,  Gk.  y,  j3,  Lat.  g,  v,  6,  Lith.  g,  Slav,  f ,  3,  O.  Ir.  6). 
See  §  103. 

Initluxy.  E.  COM',  a.  S.  ctf  (for  •««»?);  O.  Irish  W,  Lat. 
A)J,  Gk.  /SoCe,  SkL  ^c;  Pers.  ftf»,  bullock.  Hence  Pers. 
niigaw,  lit.  blue  cow,  written  nylghau  in  English,  and  used  as 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  antelope. 

E.  cack-le,  v.,  allied  to  quack ;  cf.  Lith.  gig-ik,  a  cuckoo 
(dimin.  form) ;  '&a?&.gog-olaU,  to  cackle.  An  imitative  word, 
and  such  imitative  words  often  remain  unaltered.  Cf.  Lat. 
cachinntis,  laughter,  whence  E,  cachinnation.  The  E.  gaggle 
is  a  mere  variation.  Very  similar  is  E.  latlU,  and  even  babble. 
All  result  from  such  repetitions  as  ka,  ka,  ga,  ga,  la,  la,  ba, 
ba,  qua,  qua.     Cf.  ha  I  ha!  to  express  laughter. 

E.  calf,  A.  S.  cealf,  Goth,  kalb-o ;  Gk.  &pi<^ot,  embryo, 
young,  Skt.  ^ari^,  embryo. 

E.  coal,  A.  S.  col,  G.  Kohle,  Teut,  base  kolo  (=  kwalo  ?). 
Cf.  S^t,jval-a,  flaming,  jvdl-a,  flame,  jval,  to  blaze,  jvar,  to 
burn. 

E.  come,  A.  S.  cum-an,  Goth.  kwim-an,  Lat.  uen-ire,  Gk. 
|3afv-(u'  (for  *|8oiy«o'),  to  go  ;  Skt.  gam,  to  go. 

E.  queen,  A.  S.  cwin*,  Icel.  kvdn,  a  woman;    Gk.  yr-^ 

>  In  thii  case,  the  /  in  A.  S.  cwi»  is  a  tuntated  form  of  J  —  TenL 
long  a;  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram,  j  68.  Hence  queen  answeis  to  a  Teut, 
type  kwjJni  (Fick,  a  39). 
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woman,  wife ;  Skt  jan-i,  a  wife ;  Pers.  zan,  a  woman ;  0. 
Irish  hen,  Gaelic  bean.  From  Pers.  eart  comes  the  Hindustani 
Bondna,  women's  apartments,  imported  into  English  as 
zanana,  or  (less  correctly)  eenana.  From  Gael.  beansMih,  lit. 
fairy  woman,  we  have  E.  banshee  or  benstue. 

E.  quern,  a  hand-mill,  for  grinding  com,  A-  S.  cweorn,  Icel. 
kvern,  Goth,  kwairn-us;  Lith,  girn-a,  the  mill-stone  in  a 
quern,  girn-os,  pi.,  a  hand-mill;  Skt  jdr-aya,  to  grind,  from 
yrt',  to  grow  old,  to  be  digested. 

£.  gueil  is  a  causal  form,  from  A.S.  aoel-an  (pt.  t.  aval), 
to  die,  whence  also  the  sb.  gttal-m,  A.S.  cwealm,  a  pestflence, 
and  the  A.S.  cwal-u,  destruction.  Cf.  G.  Qual,  torment; 
Litbuan.  f ^-n,  torment 

E.  quick,  living,  A.S.  owir,  Icel.  kvik-r ;  a  shorter  form 
appears  in  Goth,  kwiu-s,  quick,  living  (stem  kwiw-a),  answer- 
ing to  Lat.  mu'us  (for  *guiu-us),  Lithuan.  gyw-as,  Russ. 
jiv-oi,  alive.    Cf.  Gk.  3ioc,  life,  %\X.jiv,  to  live. 

Mediallt.  E.  nak-ed,  A,  S.  nac-od,  Goth,  nakw-aths,  a 
past  participial  form.  Allied  to  Russ.  nag-oi,  Skt.  nag-na, 
naked,  0.  Irish  noch-l,  naked. 

'S..yoke,K.%.  geoc;  LaI.  Jug-um,  Gk.  Cvy-611 ;  Skt._»^-a. 

§  U6.  Teut.  Hw  (Goth,  kw,  h,  A.  S.  tm,  h,  ,E.  mh,  h) 
<  Artan  Q  (Skt.  k,  ch,  Gk.  k,  it,  t,  Lat.  qu,  c,  v,  Lith.  and 
Slav.  k).    See  §  104. 

Initially.  E.  hew;  Lith.  kowa,  battle,  kau-ti,  to  fight, 
Russ.  kov-aie,  to  hammer ;  cf.  Lat.  cu-d-ere,  to  beat. 

K  heap,  A.  S.  -4/a/,  heap,  crowd ;  Russ,  kup-a,  heap, 
crowd ;  Lith.  kup-a,  heap,  crowd ;  Lith.  kaup-as,  heap. 

E.  who,  A.  S.  htud ;  Lat.  ?t«',  Lith.  and  Skt.  ka-s,  who. 

E.  wheeze,  A.  S.  hwis-an ;  Lat,  ^aer-i  (pp.  qtus-ttis),  to 
complain;  Skt.  f»(w,  to  breathe  hard. 

E.  while,  A.  S.  kmil ;  allied  to  LaL  qui-es,  rest ;  cf.  Gk. 
Kti-fwi,  I  lie  still,  Skt.  fi',  to  lie  still. 

Medially.  E.  light,  s.,  A.  S.  Uohi,  Goth,  liuh-ath,  brightness ; 
Lat.  luc-ere,  to  shine,  Gk.  Xtw-iii,  white ;  Skt  r«c^,  to  shine. 
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§  ue.  Teut.  Gw,  G  (Goth,  g)  <  Aryan  GHw  (Skt.  gh,  h, 
GL  X,  *,  fl,  Latf,  h,/{gu,  v),  Lith.  and  Slav.^).     See  5  105. 

Medially.  E,  nail,  A.S.  nt^-el;  Russ.  nog-oU,  Lith. 
nag-as ;  Skt,  nakh-a  (for  •  nagk-a). 

E.  jA/^  A.S.  jA^-*/,  from  sUg-an,  to  cUmb;  cf.  Gk. 
<mix-tiy,  to  go,  Skt.  j/(^A,  to  ascend. 

§  U7.    Teut.  T  (/)  <  Aryan  D  (Skt.  J,  Gk.  8,  Lat.  d,  I). 

Initially.  E.  too/A,  A.  S.  /tf?  (for  *iond),  Goth,  lunlhus ; 
Lat.  ace.  dent-em. 

E.  /am«;  Lat.  dom-are,  Gk.  dnfi-fv,  Skt  f&t/a,  to  tame. 

E.  Umber,  Goth,  tim-r-jan,  to  build;  cf.  Gk.  B^fw,  to 
build. 

E.  tear,  s.,  Goth.  j!i^r;  Lat.  taerima,  O.  Lat.  daerima, 
Gk.  ioipu. 

E.  ikar,  v.,  Goth,  ga-lair-an ;  Russ.  (/I'r-d,  a  rent ;  Lithuan. 
dir-ti,  Gk.  itip-ta,  to  flay ;  Pers.  dar-idan,  to  tear. 

E.  !>■«,  Goth,  iriu ;  Gk.  9f)E-t,  O.  Irish  dair,  Welsh  flfera', 
oak;  Russ.  drev-o,  tree. 

E.  town,  A.S.  /^,  an  enclosure;  0.  Irish  d4n,  a  walled 
town,  Welsh  din  (whence  din-as,  a  town), 

E.  tie,  tow,  v.,  tug;  cf.  Lat.  duc-ere,  to  draw. 

E.  /in^w ;  Lat.  ling-ua,  O.  Lat.  ding-ua. 

E.  An,  Goth,  taihun;  Lat  f/mrm,  GL  dtm,  Skt.  dofon. 

E.  do,  prep.;  Russ.  (&,  O.  Irish  do,  to. 

E.  trea-d,  ira-mp ;  cf.  Gk.  Bpa-roi,  Skt.  ifrtf,  to  nm. 

E.  I1U10,  A.  S.  /it^ ;  Lat,  duo,  Gk.  dvo,  Russ.  and  Skt.  dva, 
Irish  da. 

Finally  and  Medially.    E.  at,  Goth,  at;  Lat.  arf. 

E.  out,  A.S.  if/;  SkL  ud,  up,  out. 

£.  M/,  Goth.  H-an;  Lat.  ttZ-frf,  Gk.  a-tai,  Skt.  ai/,  to 
eat 

E.  ivhat;  Lat.  ?«orf,  yatif;  Skt.  had,  what. 

"E./ool;  Lat.  zcc.ped-em,  Gk.  acc.  iriSfi-a,  Sktpad. 

E.  fleet, float;  Ushvaxi. phtd-au,  I  float. 

E.  W/-W-,  Goth.  Ai/-f,  good ;  Skt.  bhad-ra,  excellent. 
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E.Wif;  Lat./(«)£f-»'tf,toc]eave,pt.t./rf-i;Skt.iAirf,  to  cleave. 

E,  wal-er;  Rum.  oorf-a,  Gk.  vi-iap,  Skt,  ud-tm,  watM. 

E.  0//-fr;  Russ.  vuid-ra,  Lithuan.  ud-ra,  Otter;  Gk.  vd-pa, 
water-snake,  whence  E.  hydra. 

E.  5*;/,  tueei,  to  know ;  Russ.  vid-ieU,  to  see,  LaL  uid-tre, 
Gk.  M-«?»  (for  •  fA-ta),  to  see ;  Skt.  I'll/,  to  know,  orig. 
to  see.    E.  wo/=  Gk.  ofiJ-a. 

E.  sit;  Russ.  sid-iele,  Lat.  ted-ere,  Skt.  jik^  to  sit;  Gk. 
cCofutt  (=  *  ati-yo-iua^,  I  Bit 

E.  tvaarl,  dark,  black,  Goth.  miarl~t ;  allied  to  Lat.  sord-es 
(for  *  sword-es),  dirt,  whence  tord-id-m,  dirty ;  mrd-ut,  dim- 
coloured.     Cf.  E.  sordid,  surd. 

£.  juw/;  Lat.  sua-m's  {=* suad-uis),  pleasant;  Gk.  iJA-vc 
(=  *  iTfiJi-it),  sweet ;  Skt.  svdd-u,  sweet.     Cf.  E.  jm)ii«. 

E.  jw/M/;  Lat.  jarf-ur  (=  •  swid-or),  Gk.  U-pit  (=  *  fff<8- 
piti),  sweat ;  Skt.  j^i'i/,  to  sweat,  sved-a,  sweat. 

§  US.  Teut.  TH  {Goth.  /A,  d)=  Akyan  T  (Skt.  /,  Gk.  r, 
Lat./).    See  §96. 

Initial.    E./A0/;  Lat  (w)-&rf,  Skt.  /a</. 

E.  thaich,  K.S.JxBc,  a. ;  Lat.  leg-ere,  to  cover  ;  Gk.  rfy-ot, 
roof,  orry-*ic,  to  cover.    Cf.  E.  leguttunf. 

E.  Ihink ;  cf.  O.  Lat.  iong-ere,  to  think. 

E.  /&>! ;  Lat.  Im-uis,  Russ.  /on^t',  Skt.  tan-u,  thin. 

E.  tftun-der ;  Lat.  ton-are,  to  thunder. 

E.  /^rn ;  Russ.  /£>-»«,  black-thorn ;  Polish  tarn,  thorn. 

E.  thirst;  Irish  /or/,  Skt  tarsha,  thirst;  Gk.  Wpo-o/uu,  I 
am  dry. 

E.  thale,  v.  to  endure  (still  in  use  provincially) ;  Lat.  loi- 
erare,  Gk.  rXf  wi.     Cf.  E.  tolerate. 

E.  thick ;  O.  Irish  tig-e,  thickness.  Hug,  thick. 

E.  thou  ;  Russ.  A«",  Irish  tu,  Lat  At;  Pers.  Ai. 

E.  thorp;  Lithuan.  irob-a,  a  dwelling;  O.  Irish  treb,  a 
settlement,  tribe ;  G.  Dor/. 

E.  threat-en  ;  Lat.  trud-ere,  to  push,  urge ;  Russ.  trud-ite,  to 
urge  to  work,  vex. 
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E.  three;  Irish,  Rubs.,  Skt.,  tri;  Lat.  Ires,  Gk.  r/xw. 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  heath  \  Lat.  bu-^it-um,  cow-pasture, 

E.  tooth ;  Lat.  ace.  dent-em,  Welsh  dant. 

E.  feath-er ;  Gk.  wVr-o^.,  I  fly,  Skt.  /dZ-ra,  feather ;  Lat. 
pm^na  (for  * pet-snd),  a  feather,  whence  'E..pen. 

E.  murth-er  (mur-der),  A.S.  mortS-or,  Goth,  tnaurth-r ;  Lat. 
ace.  mort-em,  death.    Cf.  E.  mortal. 

K.  scathe;  cf.  Skt.  kshal-a,  wounded. 

§  U8.  Tkut.  D  (rf)<  Artan  DH  (Skt.  a»,  ai  Gk.  fl,  Lat. 
imL_/)  med.  ^  b,  Lith,,  Slav.,  Irish  rf). 

Initial.  E.  dare,  Goth,  t&rj,  I  dare  ;  Gk.  dapv-iit,  to  be 
bold,  Russ.  derz-ale,  Skt.  dhtsh,  to  dare. 

K  dough,  Goth,  dig-on,  to  knead ;  Lat,  Jing-ere,  to  mould ; 
Skt.  (ftX  (for  *  dhigh),  to  smear,  Cf.  E.  feign,  from  the 
French. 

E.  daughter ;  Gk,  Svy&njp ;  Skt.  duhitar  (for  "■  dhughiti^r). 

E.  (Awr ;  Gk.  Afp-o,  Skt.  dvdr-a  (for  *  dhvdr-a),  Russ.  (fo^re ; 
0.  Irish  ofer-Kj ;  l^t./or-es,  pi.,  doors. 

E.  rfc;  Gk,  Ti-6,,-111,  I  set,  put,  place;  Skt.  rfAif,  to  put. 
Hence  E,  doo-m,  Gk,  6i-ius. 

E.  ifrwK,  to  hum;  Gk.  6p^v-ot,  a  dirge;  Skt.  dhran,  to 
sound. 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  udd-er;  Lat,  ub-er  (for  *iidh-er), 
Gk.  oiW-op,  Skt.  tfi«-a«,  tfaK-ar. 

E.  hard;  Gk.  Kpor-ui,  strong;  Ionic  xapr-os,  strength. 

E.  *"<*,  A.S.  ^V;  Lat.  cut-is,  Gk.  itkw-os. 

E.  bind;  Skt.  3aHrfA  (for  *  ihandh),  to  bind ;  Pers.  bandan, 
to  bind ;  Aryan  bhendh. 

E,  red;  Gk.  i-po6-p6t,  LaL  ra^-ir  (for  *rudh-er);  Skt. 
ruih-ira,  blood ;  0.  Irish  r&ad,  red, 

E.  wid-ow ;  Lat,  uid-ua,  Skt.  vidh-avd. 

E.  laorrf;  Lat.  uerb-um  (for  *  uerdh-uni).     Cf.  Eng.  verbal. 

E,  j/fial?,  A.S.  ilid-an,  to  slide,  slid-or,  slippery;  Lith.  j/ii/- 
««,  slidd-us,  shining,  slippery. 

ButE-j/Mrfbasf^for/A;  cf.  Goth.  j/b/A-j.  It  is  allied  to  Lat. 
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'  j'/oZ-t'o,  a  Station ;  Skt.  fMi'/-i  (for  *  jAZ-t'),  an  abode ;  $118. 
For  similar  examples,  see  §§  139,  130. 

§  120.  Teut.  P  (/)<  Aryan  B  (Skt.  d,  Gk.  /3,  Lat.  iy. 
See  §§  98,  100. 

Initial.  There  is  no  example  in  which  this  change  occurs 
ioitially. 

Final  and  Medial.  £.  af^le,  A.  S.  app-el;  O.  Irish 
ab-all,  ui-all,  Lithuan.  ob-olys,  Rnss.  iab-loko. 

£.  clip,  A.  S.  clypp-an,  to  embrace ;  Lithuan.  ab-gkb^ti,  to 
embrace. 

E.  thorp;  Lith.  Irc^a,  a  dwelling,  O,  Irish  trth,  a  settle- 
ment, tribe. 

£.  <&^,  Goth.  f/tK^ ;  Lith.  diih-us,  hoUow,  deep. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  clear  cases  in  which 
the  Aryan  F  has  practically  remained  unshifted  in  English. 
This  Tact  has  been  denied;  but  I  think  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, though  there  may  be  some  special  cause,  such  as 
accent,  to  account  for  such  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
I  subjoin  examples*. 

Initial.  E.  path,  A.  S.  pa3,paS;  Lat.  pons,  ace.  p<mi-<m, 
a  bridge,  orig.  a  path,  way;  Gk.  var-ot,  a  trodden  way,  path ; 
S'^t.palh-a  (for  *pat-a),  a  path.  (See  however  Kluge,  s.v.  P/a£) 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  ufi,  Goth.  I'up;  Skt.  up-a,  near, 
under,  up-ari,  over'.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Skt.  upari,  over,  is  allied  to  E.  upper;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Skt.  upari  corresponds  to  Goth,  u/ar,  E,  over. 
In  fact,  i^er  and  over  are  mere  variants,  and  an  upper-coal 
is  an  over-coal.    In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  P  remains 


'  Some  have  even  userted  that  an  initial  p  is  impossible  in  £jiglish, 
and  tliat  entry  £.  word  beginning  with  f  must  be  borrowed  !  Yet  none 
will  den^  tbat  f  occnn  finallj  in  native  wards,  as  e,  g.  in  up,  skitrf, 
warp,  shaft ;  and  if  finally,  wby  not  initially! 

'  The  ideas  of  'under'  and  'over'  are  mined;  cf.  Lat.  suS,  nndei, 
mp-er,  over.    Motion  from  bmtath  is  an  upward  motion. 
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unshifted;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  shifted  regularly.  The 
only  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Aryan  P  must  be  shifted 
lies  in  the  notion  that  all  the  nine  Aryan  sounds — a,  %, 
GM,  D,  T,  TH,  B,  p,  BH — must  always  be  shifted  in  Teutonic. 
I  look  on  the  occasional  apparent  unshifting  of  p  as  a  fact, 
which  has  only  been  denied  lest  Grimm's  Law  should  seem 
imperfect.  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  very  imperfectly 
the  second  shif^g,  from  Low  to  High  German,  was  carried 
ont.     See  the  examples  below, 

E.  heap,  A.  S.  h/^  (G.  Hau/-e) ;  Lithnan.  kaup-as,  Russ. 
kup-Of  a  heap.  (Kluge  admits  this  relationship,  but  notes 
the  irregularity.) 

£.  sharp;  allied  to  Lat.  scalp-ere,  to  cut,  Gk.  trKoptr-ioi,  a 
stinging  insect,  scorpion.  (In  this  case  the  shifting  is  pre- 
vented by  the  prece^g  r  or  f).    See  Fick,  L  811. 

£.  sUp ;  Russ.  stt^-a,  a  foot-step.  (Here  Kluge  assumes 
double  forms  for  the  root,  viz.  stab  and  stap.) 

I  believe  that  further  instances  might  be  given.  I  suppose, 
for  example,  that  our  word  to  shape  comes,  vjitftout  shilling, 
from  an  Aryan  root  skap,  to  cut ;  and  that  our  word  shave  is 
merely  the  same  word  in  a  shi/ied  form.  But  here  :^in, 
double  root-forms,  skab  and  skaf,  are  assigned. 

§  131.  Tkut.  PH  (Goth./  b)  <  Akyah  P  (Skt.  /,  Gk.  w, 
Lat./).     Examples  are  numerous. 

Ihitiai..  Y..  father  ;  Lat.  pater,  Gk.  imnifi,  Skt  pt'/ar,  Pers. 
pidar. 

E./oot ;  Lat.  ace.  ped-em,  Gk.  ace  «6^a,  S1a.pdd,pad,  Pers. 
pd.pdi. 

'£..  feaiher  \  Gk.  wrtpir  (for  *  nrr-tpov),  wing,  Skt.  patra, 
wing,  feather. 

"E./ath-om;  cf.  Lat. /nZ-erf,  to  spread,  open;  Gk.  vtr-annifu. 

E.  fare;  Gk.  ik^iuo^hu,  I  travel,  wip-as,  a  way;  Lat. 
ex-per-ior,  I  pass  through,  whence  E.  experience. 

^.for,  prep.;  l&Lpro,  Gk.  npi;  Skt. pra,  before,  away. 

E.  /arrow,  from  A.  S.fearh,  a  pig ;  Lat  porc-us  (E.  pork). 
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E.>ff;  Ross,  pol-nuii,  Skt.  /tfr-«a,  full.    Cf.  Gk.  iroX-^t, 

£./«//,  a.,  skin ;  lM.peU-u,  Gk.  nAX-a. 

'E./oal,  A.  S.y(>/a ;  Lat  puU-us,  yonng  of  an  animal,  Gk. 

E.  y&jy,  as  in  two-fold;  cf.  Gk,  fc-irXfurw*  (for  *  St-n-Ui^ot), 
double,  two-fold. 

'E.faU;  ci.La.t/all-i{{oT*s/ali-i),XoeTi;  Gk.  w^iXX-***, 
to  cause  to  fall,  Skt.  spial  (for  *  spal),  to  tremble.  (Initial  s 
lost) 

'E./ew;  "LsX. pau-cus,  few,  pau-lus,  little. 

E./fA;  LaL/M^-w,  O.  Irish  iasc  (for  '/iwf). 

K./0U-I;  Lzt. pu-tid-us,  stinking;  Skt. /iff,  to  stink. 

E./«;  Gk.  wOp. 

E./ee,  Goih./at7iu,  cattle  ;  LaL  pecus,  Skt.  ^fw,  caltie. 

Y..  friend,  GoX\i./ri-jonds,  lit.  '  loving ' ;  Skt.  pri,  to  love. 

E./r«»,  Goth./rtkr-tw;  Skt.  prusA,  plusi,  to  bum.  Cf. 
L,a,t.  pru-ina,  hoar-frost, /rw-wa,  a  burning  coal. 

'S.-flom ;  allied  to  Lat.  pluu-ia,  rain,  Russ.  pbt-ik,  to  sail, 
float;  Gk.  irXt-tii-,  Skt.//«,  to  swim.     Cf.  "Z. plover. 

Final  and  Medial.  Note  that,  in  mod.  E.,  the  A.  S.  / 
usually  appears  as  v.     Even  o/\s  pronounced  ov. 

E.  of,  off,  A.  S.  of,  Goth,  a/;  L^  ai  (for  *  ap),  Gk.  «r-rf, 
Skt.  ap-a,  from. 

E.  iwer,  A.  S.  o/er,  Goth.  «/ir;  Skt,  upart,  above. 

E,  rMw,  be-reave,  A,  S.  r(af-ian,  to  strip,  plunder ;  allied  to 
LaL  ru[m)p-ere,  pt.  I.  r»^-«,  to  break;  Skt.  lup  (for  *  rt^),  to 
break,  spoil.  Our  E.  loot,  plunder,  is  a  Hindi  word  of  Skt. 
origin,  from  Skt.  lotra,  lopira,  plunder,  a  derivative  of  lap,  to 
break,  also  to  spoil. 

E.  skaoe,  A.  S.  sceaf-<m,  Goth,  skah-an;  Lith.  tkapSti,  to 
shave,  cut ;  Gk.  (nofar-rfit',  to  cut  a  trench,  dig.  See  remarks 
at  the  end  of  §  120. 

§  122.  Tbwt.  B  (J)  <  Aryan  BH  (Skt.  bh,  Gk.  *,  Lat./ 
/;,  b ;  Pers.,  Slav.,  Irish  b). 
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Initial.  E.  ham,  A.  S.  ban-a,  a  murderer;  cf.  Gk.  <p6r-ot, 
death,  murder;  O.  Irish  ben-atm,  I  strike. 

E.  beech,  book,  A.  S.  bSc,  beech ;  ha.t./ag-us,  Gk.  ^)trri'- 

E.  fetf-er  (comparative) ;  Goth,  bats,  good ;  Skt.  bhad-ra, 
excellent. 

K  ^iW;  Skt.  bandh  (for  *  bhandS),  to  bind,  Pers.  band-an, 
to  bind. 

E.  ieur,  v.;  Lat.  ySr-w,  Gk.  ^/mu-,  Skt  iAir,  to  bear; 
Pers.  bur-dan,  to  cany ;  O,  Irish  ber-im,  I  bear. 

E.  brother ;  "Ls-i./rater,  Gk.  ^pinip,  Skt.  bhrdtar,  Ruse,  ^a/*, 
O.  Irish  brdihir,  Pers.  birMar. 

E.  itir*,  V. ;  Lat./or-are,  to  bore,  Pers.  bur-idan,  to  cut. 

E.  i("&;  Lat. /(»)</-»■«,  pt.  t/rf-t',  Skt.  i>i("rf,  to  cleave. 

E.  beaver;  Lithuan.  bebrus,  Russ.  5c^/,  "Lm.  fiber. 

E.  ifV-cA  (tree),  Mercian  ^rlrrt,  A.  S.  beore ;  Russ.  ^r<sa ; 
Skt.  bh&rja,  a  kind  of  birch-tree. 

E.  bt,  A.  S,  bio-n ;  Russ.  ^-iV^,  to  be,  bu-du,  I  shall  be ; 
l.sX./o-re,  to  be,/u-t,  I  was;  Gk.  ^«v,  Pers.  ^-rfoH,  Skt. 
bM,  to  be. 

E.  ^Mi,  Goth,  bn'i-an ;  Lat.  frai^-tre,  pt.  t,  /reg-i, 
to  break.     Cf.  'E./ragment,  from  the  same  root. 

E.  ^Dw ;  Russ.  brave,  Gk.  i-^pis ;  Pers.  a-3rtf,  Skt  ^^if. 

E.  irocA,  v.,  A.  S.  brtU-an,  to  enjoy ;  LsL/rut,  pp./ru£tus, 
(^  * /rug-lui),  to  enjoy,  yrug-es,  fruit,  Skt.  iAiy'  (^  *  bhug, 
for  *  bhrug),  to  enjoy.    Cf.  'E.  fruit,  from  the  French. 

E.  ^/(Jic,  (as  wind);  iM.fia-re. 

E.  ^^i,  A.  S.  Wizf,  orig.  sense  '  burnt '  or  '  scorched  by 
fire ' ;  Lat,  flag-rare,  to  bum ;  Gk.  ^ry-tiv,  to  bum ;  Skt 
bharg-as,  %ht,  brightness.     Cf.  "E.  flagrant. 

E.  blow  (as  a  flower) ;  Lat.  flo-s,  a  flower,  flo-r-ere,  to 
flourish ;  O.  Irish  bld-lhe,  bloom,  bldih,  a  flower. 

Final  and  Medial.  The  Teut  final  b,  preserved  in 
Gothic,  is  weakened  to  v  (written,/)  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
a  few  words,  such  as  turf,  the  V  is  strengthened  toy  by  its 
position.    This  A.  S.y  usually  becomes  ve  in  modern  English. 
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E.  carve,  A.  S.  ceorf-an,  G.  kerb-en ;  Gk,  ypa4i-tiv,  to  scratch, 
grave,  inscribe,  write '.    Cf.  O.  Irish  cer&-aim,  I  cut. 

E.  fu^;  Gk.  0piif>-os  (for  *  ypi<fi-os),  fcetus,  foal,  whelp,  cub, 
calf:  Skt.  gariA-a,  fcetus. 

E.  cleave,  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an,  Icel.  ^^ii/"-a ;  Gk.  ykv^-ta, 
to  hollow  out,  engrave,  Lat.  gluh-ere  {foT^  glubh-ert),  to  peel- 
(We  speak  of  cleavage  with  relation  to  splitting  in  layers, 
like  peel.) 

E.  and  A.  S.  lur/;  prob.  related  to  Skt  darbk-a,  a  kind  of 
matted  grass. 

E.  nave  (of  a  wheel),  A.  S,  naf-a,  naf-u ;  Skt.  naih-i,  navel, 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

E.  beaver,  k.S.  beftr;  Russ.  ix^,  'L^X..  fiber;  Skt  babhru, 
a  large  ichneumon. 

E.  lief,  dear,  A.  S.  Uof,  Goth.  Hubs  \  Russ.  lioh-oi,  agreeable, 
liob-o,  it  pleases;  Lat.  luh-et,  it  pleases;  Skt.  hdth,  to  covet, 
desire. 

E.  weca>e,  A.  S.  we/-an;  Gk.  fii^^  (for  *  ft^i),  a  web; 
Skt  vdhh-is,  a,  weaver,  in  the  comp.  Urna-vdhhis,  a  spider,  lit. 
'wool-weaver,'  cited  by  Curtius. 

E.  shove,  A.  S.  scof-ian,  weak  verb,  allied  to  sc4f-an, 
to  shove,  strong  verb ;  Skt.  kshobh-a  (for  *  skobha),  agitation, 
kshubk  (=  *  skuih),  to  become  agitated. 

'  Graoe  and  carve  »e«m  to  be  Tarianta  from  the  same  root  ™.  Aryan 
5KAXBH ;  cam  keeps  the  K  (s  l>eiiig  lost) ;  whilst  A.  S.  grc^-an  and 
Gk.  ipitp-tiy  shew  a  wealceoing  bom  c  to  7. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Consonantal  SimmKe:   Vkrner's  Law. 

§  123.  In  Chapter  VII I  have  given  Grimm's  Law  in  the 
usual  form.  The  original  notion,  as  started  by  Rask  and 
Grimm,  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  some  extremely  early 
period,  the  Parent  (or  Aryan)  Speech  split  up  into  three 
systems,  well  distinguished  by  three  different  habits  of  using 
the  chief  consonants.  And,  in  some  mysterious  way,  this 
happened,  perhaps,  contemporaneously.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  of  the  fund  could  ever  have  taken  place.  All  ex- 
perience shews  that  sound-changes  take  place  but  slowly,  and 
new  habits  take  long  to  form.  Indeed,  the  assumption  that 
the  three  systems  took  their  rise  contemporaneously  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  unlikely.  Further,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
talk  about  the  shifting  of  Sanskrit  forms  into  Teutonic ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  often  themselves 
of  a  degraded  type.  The  shifting  took  place,  not  from  San- 
skrit or  Greek,  nor  even  from  the  '  classical '  languages  con- 
sidered collectively,  but  from  the  Aryan  or  Parent  Speech. 
At  what  lime  the  Low  German  languages  shifted  the  Aryan 
sounds,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  at  least  know  that  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  early  prehistoric  period,  since  the  Gothic 
of  the  fourth  century  shews  the  shifting  almost  wholly  carried 
out.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  took  place  soon  after 
the  Christian  era  at  the  latest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shifting  from  the  Low  German  sounds  to  the  High  German 
ones  was  not  only  much  later,  but  can  be  historically  traced. 
Many  of  the  oldest  High  German  poems  abound  with  Low 
German  fonns.    The  celebrated  '  Strasburgh  Oath,'  dated 
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84*,  h^  dag  (not  lag)  for  'day';  godti  {not  gotles)  sb  the 
genitive  aS  'god,'  though  the'  nominative  is  goi;  thing  (not 
ding)  for  'thing.'  Otfrid's  metrical  version  of  the  Gospel 
history  has  dohkr,  daughter,  duan,  to  do,  Ihankm,  to  thank, 
tharsl,  thirst,  tec;  yet  Otfrid  was  only  born  a  few  years 
before  a.  d.  800.  As  an  exact  date  is  hardly  possible,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  shifting,  begun  about  a.  d.  600,  was 
still  going  on  in  the  ninth  century.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  Strong  and  Meyer,  in  their  History  of  the 
German  Language,  1886,  p.  70. 

'The  High  German  language,  though  belonging  to  the  West 
Teutonic  group,  is  yet  divided  from  the  other  members  of  this 
group,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  East  Teutonic,  by  a  process 
of  consonantal  sound- shifting  which  in  many  respects  bears 
great  similarity  to  that  which  sejjarates  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages from  the  other  Indo-European  languages.  It  is  there- 
fore sometimes  called  the  second  sound-shifcinK  process.  This 
process  set  in  about  600  A.D.,  originating  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Germany,  and  began  thence  to  spread  southwards  and 
northwards,  affecting  the  languages  of  the  Langobards,  Alemans, 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  and  Franks,  until  it  gradually  came  to 
a  standstill  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Taking  these 
sound-changes  as  a  test,  we  call  all  Teutonic  languages  and 
dialects  that  were  affected  by  them  High  German,  and  all  those 
left  unaffected  by  them  we  call  Low  German. 

'This  whole  sound-shifting  process  was,  however,  nowhere 
consistently  carried  out.  While  the  dentals  are  consistently 
shifted  on  the  entire  High  German  territory,  excepting  alone  in 
the  Middle- Franconian  dialect,  the  shifting  of  gutturals  in  a»- 
iaui  and  in  auslaut  [i.e.  initially  and  finally]  after  consonants 
is  confined  to  the  so-called  Upper  German  dialects,  and  that 
of  initial  labials  ceases  to  operate  in  the  Rheno-Franconian 
dialecL' 

It  follows  that  High  German  was  originally,  as  regards  the 
use  of  its  consonants,  in  complete  accordance  with  Low 
German ',  so  that  its  later  characteristics  are,  comparatively. 
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of  no  particular  importance  to  the  student  of  early  English. 
It  was  natural  that  Grimm  should  include  it  in  his  scheme, 
but  it  wonid  have  been  better  to  treat  it  separately,  because 
the  facts  had  to  be  forced  to  try  to  make  the  scheme  look 
complete.  It  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  absolutely 
more  scientific,  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  taking-  a 
survey  of  the  consonantal  system  of  the  Aryan  languages. 
We  then  have  only  to  deal  with  one  fact,  viz,  that  the  Low 
German  languages,  or  (to  speak  with  perfect  exactness)  the 
Teutonic  languages  generally,  shifted  the  Aiyan  (not  merely 
the  'classical')  sounds  according  to  a  formula  which  may 
roughly  be  denoted  by  the  fdlowing  symbols,  viz,  GHw> 
Gw>Q>KHw(Hw);  GH>G>K>KH(H);  DH>D> 
T>TH;  and  BH>B>P>PH(F),  Let  it  be  noted  that 
the  symbol  >  means  '  older  thsHi '  or  '  passes  into,'  in  accord- 
ance with  its  algebraical  value  of 'greater  than.' 

§  134.  The  real  discovery  made  by  Rask  and  Grimm  was, 
briefly,  this.  They  practically  said — '  It  is  not  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Latin  tres  corresponds  to  E.  three,  or  the  Latin 
tu  to  the  English  thou  \  these  are  only  special  instances  of 
a  great  general  law,  that  a  Latin  initial  /  corresponds  to  an 
English  initial  th,  whatever  the  word  may  be;  and,  similarly, 
for  other  letters.*  This  grand  generalisation  was  an  enormous 
advance,  because  it  sowed  the  notion  that  languages  have 
laws,  and  that  there  is  regular  correspondence  between  such 
of  them  as  are  related.  Possibly  they  may  have  regarded 
rather  the  letters  or  symbols  than  the  sounds  for  which  they 
stood ;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  beginning,  and 
the  only  way  that  can  be  perfectly  explained  to  the  eye.  At 
the  same  time,  the  true  philologist  must  really  deal  with  the 
soundi  themselves,  and  it  only  is  by  a  recognition  of  this  all- 
important  truth  that  most  modem  advances  in  the  science  of 

Swedish,  and  Norwep»n  ■  ■  ■  Iwe  ttaRj  kept  to  the  original  form  of 
Germanic  speech,  whilst  High  Gennan  ba*  sepanled  itself  from  this 
common  fonndatioo.' — Scherer,  Hist.  Geno.  Lit,  i.  35. 
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languages  have  been  made.  The  symbol  is  a  mere  make- 
shift; the  sound  is  subject  to  real  physiol(^cal  laws  which 
are  of  primary  importance,  and  frequently,  or  as  some  would 
say,  invariably,  act  with  surprising  rcgularily '.  The  best  plan 
is  to  regard  the  formulae  of  sound-shifting,  in  §  107,  as  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  empirical  rule,  which  should,  in  every 
case  of  word-comparison,  be  carefully  considered.  The  facts 
themselves  are  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  Giimm's 
Law  only  formulates  them  conveniently.  I  have  already 
observed  that  '  the  popular  nodons  about  Grimm's  Law  are 
extremely  vague.  Many  imagine  that  Grimm  made  the  law 
not  many  years  ago,  since  which  time  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
have  been  bound  to  obey  it.  But  the  word  liav  is  then 
strangely  misapprehended ,'  it  is  only  a  law  in  the  sense  of 
an  observed  fact.  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  were  thus  differen- 
tiated in  limes  preceding  the  earliest  record  of  the  latter,  and 
the  difference  might  have  been  observed  in  the  eighth  century  ' 
if  any  one  had  had  the  wits  to  observe  it.  When  the  differ- 
ence has  been  once  perceived,  and  all  other  A.S.  and  Latin 
equivalent  words  are  seen  to  follow  it,  we  cannot  consent  to 
estabUsh  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  order  to  compare  a 
single  (supposed)  pair  of  words  [such  as  E.  cart,  A.  S.  cearu, 
and  Lat.  ciira,  O.  Latin  coird]  which  did  not  agree  in  the 
vowel-sound,  and  did  not  originally  mean  the  same  thing'.' 

§  125.  It  is  extremely  important  to  observe  here  that,  after 
all,  several  of  the  above  supposed  shiftings  are  not  really 
confined  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  Languages.  Take,  for 
example,  the  word  brother,  Skt,  bhrdlar.  Here  the  Aryan 
BH  is  only  kept  in  the  Skt.  bhrStar,  Gk.  -JipdTijp,  and  the  Lat. 

'  Exceptions  art  regarded  as  due  to  the  eiteraa!  influence  of  forms 
which  seem  to  be  in  the  same  category.  Thus  A.  S.  ■a^rt  is  qow  ■werl, 
because  we  already  had  arl,  shall,  wilt. 

'  Some  of  the  spellings  in  j^lfred's  translation  of  Orosins  are  not 
a  liltle  remarkable.  He  writes  G<aes  for  Lat.  Cadis,  MiSia  for  Media, 
Athlnns  for  Atlas  \  Pulgoras  are  '  Bnlgatians,'  Creeai  ace  '  Greets,'  Bcc. 

'  Pref.  to  Etym.  Diet.,  p.  ixiv. 
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fraler ;  it  is  B  that  appears  in  Rugs,  braf  (spelt  bralru  in  the 
Old  Church- Slavonic),  O.  Irish  brdihair,  Lith.  broHs,  Pers. 
birddar  (Zend  and  0.  Pers.  &rdtar)  as  well  as  in  the  Gothic 
brothar.  In  this  respect  the  table  given  in  §  107  is  very  sig- 
nificant; and,  in  fact,  the  weakening  o{  bk  to  b  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  itself,  as  in  bandh,  for  bhandh,  to  bind.  Latin  oilen 
has  d  for  Aryan  DH,  and  g  for  GH  ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  E.  door  goes  with  Russ.  dvere,  and  O.  Irish  dorus,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gk.  Wp-a;  whilst  the  k.^.nag-el,  anail,  goes 
with  Russ.  nog-ole,  Litbuan.  nag-as,  a  nail,  as  distinct  from 
Skt.  nakh-a,  itself  a  variant  for  'ttagh-a.  Certainly,  the  three 
shiftings  expressed  by  GH>G,  DH>D,  and  BH>B  are 
natural  simplifications  which  can  surprise  nobody.  For 
whatever  sounds  were  denoted  by  GH,  DH,  BH,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  were  more  difficuh  of  utterance  than  the 
sounds  denoted  by  G,  D,  and  B  only.  Further,  the  Teutonic 
symbol  KH  merely  meant  h,  so  that  the  formula  K>KH 
really  represents  a  change  from  k  to  A,  and  of  these  two 
sounds  k  requires  the  greater  effort.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  difficulty  about  such  changes  asG>K,  D>T';  but 
they  were  probably  due  to  a  striving  after  distinctness,  in 
order  to  separate  the  original  G  and  D  from  the  degraded 
instances  of  GH  and  DH.  They  are  not  more  won- 
derful than  the  Highlander's  pronunciation  of  very  good  as 
fery  coot.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  I  will 
merely  observe  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Greeks  are  called 
Cr^cos  quite  as  often  as  they  are  called  GrAas.  The 
Gothic  bishop  Wulfila  called  them  Krikos. 

§  126.  Tomer's  IJaw.  Notwithstanding  all  exceptions, 
some  of  which  are  real  and  some  apparent,  the  Teutonic- 
sonnd-shifdngs  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  a  siuprising  regu- 
larity;  and  every  anomaly  deserves  careful  consideration, 
because  we  may  possibly  learn  from  it  some  useful  lesson. 

'  I  do  Dot  bere  inclsde  the  change  denoted  by  B  >  P,  wbich  is,  ia 
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It  was  just  by  taking  this  scientific  view  that  the  remarkable 
law  called  •  Verner's  Law '  was  discovered,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  and  illustrate.  The  particular  anomaly 
which  it  explains  is  well  exemplified  by  comparing  the  Lat. 
palir,  mater,  frattr,  Skt.^iCar,  mdtar,  bkrdlar,  with  their  Teu- 
tonic equivalents.  In  modern  English  we  haye/ather,  motfar, 
brother,  because  constant  association  has  given  the  words  the 
same  ending  -Iker,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Anglo-Saxon,  . 
nor  even  in  Middle  English'.  The  Chaucer  MSS.  have 
fader,  tnoder,  brother,  in  agreement  with  ti..S.  /ader,  mider, 
brS3or,  0.  Friesic  ftder,  moder,  brother,  O.  Saxon  fadar, 
mddar,  hr6thar,  Gothic  fadar,  brothar  (the  Gothic  word  for 
'  mother '  being  aiihet).  I  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Peile,  whose  assistance  in  describing  Verner's  Law  I  thank- 
fully acknowledge,  that  the  dialect  of  S.W.  Cumberland  still 
employs  the  voxAs  fader,  mudder,  brother,  in  accordance  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  true  Teutonic  types 
of  these  three  words  are  fader,  m9der,  brSther,  whilst  the 
true  Aryan  types  are  pater,  k^ter,  bhrXter.  The  last  of  these 
shews  the  shifting  T>TH,  whilst  the  two  former  shew  T>D. 
Here  is  something  worth  investigation.  There  should  be 
some  reason  for  this ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  discover  iL 

§  127-  Various  answers  might  be  suggested,  but  the  true 
reason  was  given  by  Karl  Verner,  of  Copenhagen,  in  July, 
i8ys,  and  was  published  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  97  (1877).  Perhaps  the  first  thought  that  might  occur  to 
any  one  who  takes  up  the  problem  would  be  this,  viz,  that 
the  Lat,  pater  differs  from  frater  in  having  a  short  vowel  in 
the  former  syllable,  whilst  the  a  iafraier  is  long.  Unluckily, 
this  breaks  down  at  once,  because  the  a  in  mater  is  long, 
which  links  it  with  the  wrong  word.  Verner  shews  that  no 
cause  which  commonly  operates  in  language  is  capable  of 
causing  these  variations  except  one — and  that  is  accent.     If 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  find  eiamples  oS  father,  mother  before  1500.  Ltt 
tie  reader  try. 
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we  turn  to  Gk.,  we  find  the  words  to  be  iranjp,  larnip,  ^pArup 
(with  long  a),  which  still  links  /i^nip  with  i^partip,  not  with 
nonrp ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Greek  does  not  in  this  instance 
represent  the  original  Aryan  accent,  though  it  is  often  a  good 
guide.  Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  facts  righdy,  and 
solves  the  difficulty.  In  Sanskrit,  the  true  old  nominatives 
vittt  pila-r,  mdla-r,  bhrd'tar  (first  a  long),  when  the  dot  after 
a  vowel  denotes  that  it  was  accented.  That  is  to  say,  pilar 
and  matar  were  accented  on  the  latter  syllable,  but  bhrdlar 
upon  the  former.  Hence  we  deduce  this  tentative  or  pro- 
visional rale : — 

If  tbe  Aryan  E,  T,  or  P  immediately  follows  tlie 
pofiition  of  the  aooent,  it  shifts  regularly  to  the  Iiow 
German  h,  th,  or  f ;  but  if  the  accent  has  any  other 
position,  it  becomes  (as  it  were  by  a  double  shifting) 
g,  d,  or  b, 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  by  way  of  necessary  explanation, 
that  the  Aryan  and  Sanskrit  (and  indeed  the  Greek)  accent 
was  at  first,  at  least  predominantly,  an  accent  of  pilch,  and 
concerned  the  tone  of  the  voice,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
length  or  '  quantity '  of  a  syllable,  nor  yet  with  stress,  as  in 
modem  English.  Verner  thinks  that  the  Teutonic  accent  was 
one  of  stress  also,  not  of  pitch  only  ;  so  that  the  stress  falling 
upon  the  vowel  of  an  accented  syllable  preserved  the  con- 
sonant which  followed  it  from  further  change  beyond  its  first 
shifting.  Otherwise,  the  consonant  following  an  unaccented 
syllable  sufi'ered  further  change.  Thus  the  Teutonic  br6-. 
THSR,  accented  on  the/brmer  syllable,  kept  its  th  unchanged ; 
but  the  Teutonic  tather,  accented  (in  the  earliest  period) 
on  the  latter  syllable,  suffered  a  further  change  of  th  to  d, 
thus  becoming  fader. 

§  128.  Vemer's  Law  (in  the  original  German).  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  have  only  stated  Vemer's  Law,  as  given 
above,  in  a  popular  way.  His  own  words  shall  now  be  given. 
'Indogerm,  *,  /,/,  gingen  erst  (iberall  in  A,  M,_/'Uber;  die  so 
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enstandcnen  fricative  nebst  der  vom  Indogermanischen 
ererbten  tonloEcn  fricativa  s  wurden  weiter  inlautend  bei 
tonenden  nachbarschaft  selbst  t6nend,  erhielten  sich  aber  als 
tonlose  im  nachlaute  betonter  Silben.'  I.  e.  '  The  Aryan  k,  I, 
p,  first  of  all  shifted  into  h,  Ih,  and/";  the  fricatives  thus 
produced  (together  with  the  voiceless  fricative  s  when  in- 
herited from  the  Aryan)  afterwards  became,  when  medial  and 
in  voiced  company,  themselves  voiced  [i.  e,  changed  to  g,  d, 
b,  s\\  but  remained  unchanged  when  following  an  acoented 
syllable.'  It  may  be  added  that  the  3,  thus  produced  from 
f,  fiirther  changed  into  r  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  also  worth 
observing  in  this  place,  that  it  is  precisely  because  Vemer's 
Law  explains  the  change  of  i  to  3  as  well  as  the  change  of 
k,  I,  and  p  \o  g,  d,  and  6,  that  his  explanation  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  question. 

§  129.  Examples.  The  use  of  the  Law  consists  in  its 
wide  application,  and  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  the  feet  that  it 
explains  a  large  number  of  anomalies  that  had  frequently 
been  noticed,  and  had  never  before  received  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  has  already  been  shewn  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  A.  S.  brSSor,  brother,  and  the  A.  S. 
fieder,  mSdor,  in  which  the  3  has  been  further  weakened  to 
d,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Teutonic  accent  fell 
upon  the  latter  syllable  of  those  words,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
brS^or,  it  fell  upon  the  former  syllable.  But  it  explains  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  For  example  the  Skt.  a-nlara, 
other,  was  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  hence  the  Teutonic 
form  was  a'nthero,  with  the  same  accent,  whence  A.  S.  S3er ', 
E.  other,  with  th  for  /,  and  no  further  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Skt.  anta-r,  within,  was  accented  on  the  latter 
syllable;    hence   the    Teut.    form  was   first   anther   and 

*  The  A.  S.  form  was  originally,  'anther ;  bnt,  as  A.  S.  changes  an 
into  <m,  it  became  *onther  ;  end  again,  because  A.  S.  drops  n  before  th, 
it  became  4Ser,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
oln.    Cf.**,  tooth,  for*  W«i),L»t.(i!<«/-«iB. 
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secondly  ande'k,  whence  the  A.  S.  under,  E.  under,  with  a  slight 
change  of  sense.  {The  G,  tmier  is  still  often  used  precisely 
Uke  the  LaL  infer?)  Grimm's  Law  would  have  made  the 
Teut.form  anther.  Once  more,  the  Skt.  frula-  (Gk,  Kkvrii), 
heard,  from  fru,  to  hear,  was  accented  on  the  lalier  syllable ; 
the  corresponding  Teut.  form  was  first  mlutha-,  and  secondly 
KLUDA-,  whence  A.  S.  hlitd,  E.  loud.  Grimm's  Law  would 
have  made  it  loulh.  Yet  again ;  the  SkL  sphdti-  {=spfiali,  for 
'spall),  signifying  'increase,'  was  accented  on  the  latter 
syllable ;  the  corresponding  Teutonic  word  was  first  spAthi', 
and  secondly  spflnr,  which  (by  a  rule  of  vowel-change  to  be 
explained  hereafter)  became  the  A.  S.  sp/d,  E.  speed.  Grimm's 
Law  would  have  made  it  speeih.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Skt. 
drya,  venerable,  honourable,  gives  a  sb.  drya-id,  honourable- 
ness,  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  i.  e.  the  accent  just  pre- 
cedes the  suffix  -ta.  Hence  the  corresponding  suffix  in 
Teutonic  was  -tha,  which  usually  suffered  no  further  change. 
This  is  the  suffix  so  common  in  English,  as  in  weal-th, 
heal-th,  streng-th,  &c.  To  take  another  instance,  we  may 
exemplify  the  curious  change  of  j  to  s  and  r,  as  to  which 
Grimm's  Law  says  nothing ;  it  only  occurs  where  s  has  been 
voiced  to  z  because  the  accent  does  no/  precede  it. 

Sanskrit  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffis  -aya, 
as  in  bhar-aya,  to  cause  to  bear,  from  bhx,  to  bear.  This 
suffix  is  an  accented  one,  having  an  accent  on  the  former  a. 
The  corresponding  suffix  in  Teutonic  is  -jan  or  -ian,  which 
also  originally  took  the  accent,  so  that  causal  verbs  in  Teu- 
tonic were  at  first  accented  on  the  suffix,  not  on  the  root. 
Hence,  fT<Mn  the  verb  rise,  A.  S.  ris-an  ',  was  formed  a  causal 
verb  *rds'ian,  in  which,  by  Vemer's  Law,  the  s  became  first 
2  and  afterwards  r ;  in  fact,  we  meet  with  it  only  in  the  con- 
tracted form  rdr-an,  mod.  E.  rear.    Here  Verner's  Law  at 

'  The  maik  over  the  >  denotes  Ungth  only.  It  hw  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  Tenlonic  accent  here  discussed.  So  also  in  the  case 
ai  T&s-ioH,  &c.,  the  marie  still  denotes  vowel-length  oaly. 
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once  explains  how  the  E.  verb  to  rear  is  the  correct  causal 
fonn  of  the  verb  to  rise;  i.e.  the  original  sense  of  rear  was 
amply  '  to  make  to  rise,'  and  the  form  is  quite  correct.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  striking  fact  yet  to  come.  This  is,  that 
the  Icelandic  often  preserves  s  unchanged,  and  does  not 
always  shift  it  to  r'.  Hence,  the  Icelandic  causal  verb  of 
ris-a,  to  rise,  happens  to  be  reis-a ',  a  form  which  has  actually 
been  borrowed  by  English,  and  is  still  in  common  use  as 
raise  (pronounced  rais).  In  other  words,  Vemer's  Law  not 
only  accounts  for  the  variation  in  form  between  rear  and 
raise,  but  enables  us  to  trace  them  to  the  same  Teutonic 
form  raisjan;  in  fact,  it  tells  us  all  we  want  to  know. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely ;  it  is  suf- 
ficent  to  say  that  Vemer's  Law  is  most  admirable  and 
satisfactory,  because  it  fully  explains  so  many  cases  in  which 
Grimm's  Law  seems  to  fail. 

%  130.  Fointa  in  A.  S.  Grammar.  There  are  some 
points  in  A.  S.  grammar  which  Vemer's  Law  explains,  and 
which  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Thus,  among 
the  verbs  of  the  'tfriw- conjugation'  (see  Sweefs  A.  S. 
Grammar)  is  the  verb  sn(S-an,  to  cut  (G.  sehneiden).  The  past 
tense  singular  is  ic  sndS,  I  cut,  but  the  past  tense  plural  is 
w/  mid-ott,  we  cut,  and  the  pp.  is  snid-en ;  where  snid-on, 
snid-m,  shew  a  change  from  3  to  d.  The  explanation  is  the 
same  as  before,  viz.  that  the  original  accent  fell  on  '^f^ former 
syllable  of  snid-an  and  on  the  only  remaining  syllable  of  snS^, 
but  on  the  latter  syllable  of  snidon  and  sniden.  Turning  to 
Sanskrit,  this  is  at  once  verified.  The  Skt,  bkid,  to  break  or 
cleave,  has  the  pt.  t.  bi-bhfd-a  with  accent  on  the  root ;  whilst 
the  first  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  is  bi-hkid'ima',  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  pp.  is  bhin-na\  also 
accented  on  the  final  vowel.     Precisely  in  the  same  way,  the 

'  Thus  Icel.  kjisa,  to  choose,  has  both  kasinn  and  kjSrinn  ia  the  pp. 
'  The  Icel.  s,  both  in  risa  and  reisa,  is  pronooDced  aa  s,  cot  > ;  so 
that  it  coDld  not  pass  into  r. 
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verb  c^osan,  to  choose,  has  for  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
past  tense  the  form  c/as ;  but  the  plural  suffered  change,  first 
into  *cuzon,  and  secondly  into  curm,  which  is  the  only  form 
found.  We  can  now  easily  foretell  that  the  pp.  was  not  cosen, 
but  eortn,  as  was  in  fact  the  case ;  the  modern  E.  has  reslored 
the  s  (by  '  form-aasociation '  with  the  infinitive  choose),  so  that 
we  now  have  chosen.  This  remarkable  r  is  still  preserved  in 
the  vQiA  forlorn,  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  was  once  a  pp.,  answering  to  A,  S./or- 
lorm,  pp.  oi  for-Uosatt,  where  y^r-  is  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
liosatt  is  closely  connected  with  (but  not  quite  the  same  word 
as)  our  verb  to  lose.  }ienceybr-lorn  meant,  originally,  utterly 
lost,  left  quite  destitute.  Some  other  facts  which  Verner's  Law 
esplains,  may  be  also  mentioned  here.  The  Gothic  infinitive 
of  the  verb  'to  slay'  is  slahan,  contracted  in  A.  S,  to  sledn; 
the  A.  S.  pt.  t.  (i  p.  s.)  is  sltfA  (with  A'),  but  the  plural  is 
sMgon,  and  the  pp.  tlagm  (with  g),  E.  slain.  Lastly,  the 
Greek  accents  suffice  to  help  us  to  the  form  of  the  A.  S.  com- 
parative. Gk.  has  tfKs,  sweet,  but  in  the  comparative  the 
accent  is  throvtn  back  (where  it  can  be)  upon  the  root,  as 
seen  in  the  neuter  ^Bio»  {cf.  the  superlative  !jii<rTos) ;  and,  in 
correspondence  with  this,  we  find  the  Gothic  comparative 
from  the  base  bat-  (good)  is  not  bat-rsa  (with  s),  but  ba-i-iza 
(with  a).  Consequently,  the  A.  S.  turns  the  Teutonic  suffix 
-izo  into  -ira,  -era,  -ra,  as  in  bet-ra,  E.  bell-er ;  and  generally, 
all  our  mod.  E.  comparativeB  end  in  -er,  whilst  the  superlatives 
end  in  -est,  because  the  s  is  protected  from  change  by  the 
following  /.    Cf.  Goih.  6al-ist-s,  best,  Gk.  ifB-ior-or,  sweetest, 

§  ISl.  Vedio  Acoentoation.  It  is  a  singular  result  of 
Verner's  Law,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  A.  S.  conjugational 
forms  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  a  good  guess  as  to  the 
accentuation  of  a  Sanskrit  word  in  the  Rig- Veda  I  Let  us 
try  an  example.    We  find,  in  A.  S.,  that  the  verb  Ifd-an,  to 

'  Miipiiated  sISg  in  the  Graipinar  in  Sweet's  A.  S.  Reader;  bnt  the 
Gtowaiy  to  Che  same  gives  references  to  slih. 
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travel,  makes  the  past  tense  Md,  p!.  lid-on,  pp.  lid-m;  and  we 
further  find  that  the  past  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  takes 
the  fotm  Ud-e,  pi,  Ud-en.  We  should  therefore  eapect  that, 
in  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  tenses,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
suffix  rather  than  on  the  root-syOable  ;  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  the  first  person  plural  of  the  second  preterite,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  bibhidima',  we  clove 
(§  130);  and  in  the  perfect  potential  tense,  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  suffix  -yim,  as  in  bihhidya-m,  pf.  potent,  of  bhid,  to 
cleave. 

§  132.  Qeneral  Besnlts.  The  following  are  the  general 
results  given  by  Vemer,  with  reference  to  the  above  Law. 
They  merely  state  it  in  a  different  form. 

1.  Even  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  consonantal 
shifting,  the  Teutonic  languages  preserved  the  original  Aryan 
accentuation. 

2.  But  in  these  languages,  accent  was  no  longer  a  mere 
[Mtch  or  tone  of  the  voice,  but  actual  stress,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  pitch. 

3.  Whenever  k,  I,  p  appear  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as  h, 
Ih,  f,  and  sometimes  as  g,  d,  b,  such  variation  is  due  to  the 
old  Aryan  accentuation. 

4.  Whenever  s  appears  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as  s  and 
sometimes  as  e  (or  r),  such  variation  is  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

We  thus  see  that  Verner's  Law  goes  farther  than  Grimm's, 
and  explains  cases  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  fail.  We 
may  also  notice  that  Sanskrit  preserves  the  original  Aryan 
accentuation,  which  Greek  frequently  fails  to  do.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  Gothic  has  frequently  levelled,  or  rendered 
uniform,  its  shifted  forms,  being  in  this  respect  a  less  faithful 
representative  of  the  original  Teutonic  than  either  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Icelandic. 

§  133.  Examples.  A  few  examples  are  added,  by  way  of 
illustration. 
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Onttarals.  We  find  g  for  k  in  the  A.  S.  pt.  t.  pi.  sl6g-m, 
from  sUan  (Goth,  slah-an),  to  slay ;  whilst  the  pt.  t,  sing,  is 
si6h,  regularly.  So  also  in  the  pt.  t.  pi.  jnu6g-on  of  Pw/an 
(Goth.  Ihwah-an),  to  wash ;  whilst  the  pi.  t.  sing,  is  )ni)6k 
(Matt,  xxvii.  24),  So,  too,  in  the  pp.  of  these  verbs,  we  find 
slag-en,  Jrwag-en,  not  *  slah-en,  *  ^ah-en. 

Dentals.  Examples  of  d  for  th  (/)  are  more  numerous 
and  important.  Thus,  the  Skt.  Isiiya,  third,  is  accented  on 
the  second,  not  the  first  syllable ;  hence  the  Goth,  form  is 
not  *J>riJija,  but  pridja,  with  which  cf.  A.  S.  pridd-a,  M.  E. 
Ihrid,  mod.  E.  third.  This  change  does  not  apply  to  the 
other  ordinal  numbers  on  account  of  their  peculiar  forms ; 
thus  we  find  A.  S.  fift-a,  fifth,  sixl-a,  sixth,  endly/t-a,  eleventh, 
twtl/ia-,  twelfth,  all  with  voiceless  /  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding voicelessyor  s.  Such  pronunciations  as  _^  and  sixi 
may  still  be  heard  in  provincial  English.  Seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  are  in  A.  S.  seofoPa,  eahiopa,  nigopa,  where  the  original 
accent  just  preceded  the  p;  whilst  fourth,  K.%,  fiorPa,  was 
conformed  to  the  analogy  of  the  prevalent  form  in  -pa. 

The  d  for  th  in  hard  is  explained  by  the  accent  of  the  Gk. 
ytpar-vt.  E.  -hood,  common  as  a  suffix,  is  the  A.  S.  hdd, 
Goth,  haid-us,  cognate  with  Skt.  kelu\  '  a  distinguishing 
mark,'  with  the  accent  on  the  u.  E.  and  A.  S.  under,  Goth. 
KBifer,  is  cognate  with  Skt.  an/a-r,  within;  whilst  E.o/Aif, Goth. 
anthar,  on  the  contrary,  is  cognate  with  Skt.  wntara,  other, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The  Skt.  pp.  suffix  -ta 
was  accented,  and  for  this  reason  E.  past  participial  forms 
end  in  d,  not  th ;  examples  are  E.  lou-d,  A.  S.  hlA-d,  cognate 
with  Gk.  iXu-TiJt,  renowned,  Skt.  (ru-ta-,  heard  ;  E.  ol-d,  A.S. 
eal-d,  cognate  with  Lat.  al-tus,  pp.  of  a!-ere,  to  nourish  ;  E. 
dea-d,  A.  S.  d^d-d,  Goth,  dau-th-s,  whilst  the  allied  sb.  is 
dea-lh,  A.  S.  d^a-S,  Goth,  dauth-m ;  E.  nak-ed,  A.  S.  nac-od, 
Goth,  nahv-aths ;  and  generally,  ihe  E.  pp.  ends  in  -d  or  -ed, 
whilst  the  Goth.  pp.  invariably  ends  in  -th^i.  So,  too,  in  the 
case  of  causal  verbs,  the  primitive  accent  on  the  causal  suffix 
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(A.S.  -tattf  in  contracted  form  -an)  lead  ns  to  expect  d  in 
place  of/:*.  Hence  we  have  E.Jtflt/,  vb.,  A.S.  l&d-an{=:*l&d- 
ion),  causal  of  li^-an,  to  travel ;  E.  sertd,  A.  S.  smd-an,  Goth. 
land-jan,  a  causal  verb  allied  to  Goth,  stnth-s,  a  journey. 
Note  also  the  A.  S.  p(.  s.  cwap,  quoth,  pi.  cwdi-on ;  and  the 
A.  S.  pp.  iod-m,  E.  todd-m,  from  the  infin.  s/oS-an,  E.  seeilu. 

LabialB.  A  good  example  occurs  in  E.  seven,  of  which 
the  Goth,  form  is  sibtm,  not  •  si/un ;  cognate  with  Vedic  Skt. 
sapta-n,  Gk.  htra.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  tha.t  the  Teut. 
&  always  appears  3.%/  in  A.  S.  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  (where 
it  was  not  sounded  as/,  but  as  v).    See  %  122. 

The  letter  r  for  b.  E.  hare,  A.  S.  har-a  (for  'iaz-d),  G. 
Has-e;  cognate  with  Skt  fuf-a-  (for  (Os-a-),  a  hare.  E.  /or/, 
A.  S,  Idr,  Wither  with  the  causal  verb  Itfr-an,  to  teach, 
shew  r  for  s ;  cf.  the  Goth,  lais-jan,  to  teach,  connected 
with  the  pi.  s.  lais,  I  have  learnt,  of  which  the  infin.  *  Uis-an 
does  not  appear.  So  also  in  the  case  of  all  comparatives  of 
adjectives,  already  mentioned ;  as  in  £.  belt-er,  A.  S.  bet-ra, 
cognate  with  Goth,  bat-isa,  better.  The  A.  S,  pp.  coren, 
chosen,  from  c/os-an,  to  choose,  is  mentioned  above ;  as  also 
the  old  •^■^.  for-lorn.  Another  interesting  example  occurs  in 
the  A,  S.  pp._/ror««,  for  which  mod.  E.  has  substituted  yroem, 
as  being  more  easily  associated  with  the  \\£\.n.  freeze.  But 
country  people  still  complain  of '  being  _/>-twn,'  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Milton  for  the  form  frore,  which  is  merely 
the  A.  ?i.frorm  with  the  loss  of  final  n, 

'  The  parching  air 
Boras /rare,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire.' 

Par.  Lost,  ii.  S94-5. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
Vowel-Gradatioh. 

$  134.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  etymology 
is  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  older 
vowel-sounds,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  connected  by 

what  is  known  as  '  gradation,'  or  in  German,  ablaut.  Such 
a  connection  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
verbs,  which  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  means 
of  such  gradation  or  vowel-change.  Thus  the  past  tense  of 
drink  is  drank,  and  the  past  participle  is  drunken ;  we  have 
here  an  alteration  from  i  to  a,  and  again  to  «.  It  is  ob- 
■  viously  highly  important  that  we  should  investigate  to  what 
extent  such  alterations  are  regular,  and  are  capable  of  being 
tabulated.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  similar  altera- 
tions in  the  vowel-sounds  are  found  in  other  Aryan  languages, 
and  are  not  confined  to  Teutonic  only.  Thus,  in  Greek,  we 
find  that  the  verb  \t'nt-ti¥,  to  leave,  makes  the  perfect  tense 
Xi'-Xoiir-a,  and  the  second  aorist  l-X»r-ov ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
gradation  from  »  to  oi,  and  again  to  i.  Neither  is  this 
gradation  confined  to  the  verb;  it  appears  also  in  various 
derivatives;  thus  we  have  the  sb.  Xd^is  (=  *X«nr-Tit),  a 
leaving;  the  adj.  Xour-dr,  remaining;  and  numerous  com- 
pounds beginning  with  Xuro-,  as  in  Xin-o-ypd^fxinit,  wanting 
a  letter,  whence  E.  lipogram.  In  Latin  we  have  fid-trt 
{=* feid-ere),  to  trust;  in  connection  with  which  are  the  adj. 
fid-US,  trusty,  the  sb.  Jtd-es,  faith,  and  the  sb.  foed-us 
(=* foid-us),  a  compact,  treaty.    These  shew  a  gradation 
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from  t  (ft)  to  o€  {ot)i  and  again  to  i.  These  are  merely  given 
as  further  illustrations;  in  the  present  chapter  I  shall  only 
discuss  gradation  as  it  affects  the  Teutonic  languages, 
especially  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic. 

5  136.  Modem  English  is  but  an  unsafe  guide  to  gradation. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  strong  verbs,  which  were  once 
peifectly  regular,  may  now  fitly  be  named  'irregular,'  al- 
though that  name  is  chiefly  used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of 
grammarians  who  are  unable  to  understand  the  laws  of 
gradation.  These  'irregularities'  have  mostly  been  intro- 
duced by  confusing  the  form  of  the  past  participle  with  that 
of  the  past  tense,  and  so  making  one  form  do  duty  for  both. 
To  make  the  confusion  worse,  we  find  instances  in  which 
the  form  of  the  past  tense  has  been  altered  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  past  participle,  besides  the  instances  in  which 
the  process  has  been  reversed;  and  a  third  set  of  instances 
in  which  a  verb  has  been  associated  with  another  which 
originally  belonged  to  a  different  conjugation,  or  with  an 
allied  weak  verb,  or  has  been  altered  from  a  strong  verb  to  a 
weak  one.  Thus  the  verb  to  bear  has  the  pt.  t.  hare,  and  the 
pp.  born,  hortu.  But  the  pt.  t,  hare  is  obsolescent,  and  is 
commonly  replaced  by  bore,  in  which  the  0  is  borrowed  from 
the  pp.  The  A.  S.  stand-an,  to  stand,  had  the  pt.  t.  slid,  and 
the  pp.  slanden;  but  the  form  slanden  has  disappeared,  and 
the  pt.  t.  stood  is  also  used  in  the  pp.  Such  a  form  as 
spoken  shews  great  confusion ;  the  A.  S.  verb  was  sprec-an, 
pL  t.  sprae,  pp.  sprecm,  which  should  have  given  in  modem 
English,  with  the  loss  of  r,  an  infin.  speak,  with  the  pt.  t. 
spake,  and  a  pp.  *speken;  but  it  was  naturally  associated  with 
the  verb  to  break,  of  which  the  true  pt.  t.  was  brake,  and  the 
pp.  broken.  The  result  was  the  use  of  spoken,  as  associated 
with  broken ;  moreover,  the  past  tenses  spake  and  brake  have 
become  archaic,  and  are  usually  supplanted  by  spoke  and 
broke;  where  the  0  of  broke  is  borrowed  from  the  /rue  form 
of  its  pp. ;  but  that  of  spoke  from  a  false  form.     The  verb  to 
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hold  made  the  pt.  t  held,  and  the  pp.  kold-m,  but  the  latter 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  pt.  t,  'He  was  held  down'  is, 
historically,  a  shamefully  incorrect  fonn ;  but  it  is  now  con- 
sidered good  grammar,  and  we  must  not  now  say  anything 
else'.  Again,  the  old  strong  inlransiiive  verb  to  wake  made 
the  pt.  L  woke,  so  that  it  was  correct  to  say  /  woke;  but 
it  was  confused  with  the  derived  weak  transitive  verb  to  wake, 
so  that  we  may  now  hear'Iwwfe  him  up'  instead  of  'I 
waked  him  up,'  which  was  the  original  phrase.  Conversely, 
we  find  '  I  waked'  used  intransitively.  Many  verbs,  such  as 
creep,  weep,  skip,  which  were  once  strong,  are  now  weak. 
There  is  even  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  weak  verb 
has  become  strong,  viz.  the  verb  to  wear,  pt,  t.  ^t)ore,  pp. 
worn ;  simply  by  association  with  bare,  bore,  bom.  The  M.  E, 
weren,  to  wear,  is  invariably  weak,  with  a  pt.  t.  werede  or 
wered,  and  a  pp.  wered. 

'  Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipoun.* 

Chaucer,  Prolog,  to  C.  T.,  7$. 

§  180.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  modem  English  strong 
verbs  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  comparing 
them  with  the  Middle  English  and  A,  S.  forms;  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  gradation  that 
we  should  further  consult  the  Gothic  and  other  Teutonic 
forms,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  The  Middle  English 
and  A.  S.  forms  will  be  found  in  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of 
E.  Gramm.,  pp.  285—307,  and  need  not  be  furthur  discussed 
here.  Our  present  object  is  to  discover  the  original  Teu- 
tonic vowel-gradation,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  compare 
with  one  another  the  oldest  known  forms  of  the  verbs  in 
the  various  Teutonic  languages.  The  result  is  that  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  seven  forms  of  conjugation;  and,  as  the 
order  of  them  is  indifferent,  I  shall  here  keep  to  that  which  I 
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have  already  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Morris's  Specimens 
of  English  from  rigo  to  1300,  p.  Ixvii  (and  ed.).  The 
seven  conjugations  are  exemplified  in  modem  English  by 
the  verbs _/&//,  shake,  bear,  givt,  drink,  drive,  and  choose; 
which  may  be  remembered  by  aid  of  the  foUovring  dc^erel 
couplet — 

'  If  e'er  thou  fall,  the  shake  with  patience  bear ; 
Give',  seldom  drink;  drive  slowlyj  choose  with  care.' 

The  investigation  of  the  modes  of  conjugation  of  these  seven 
verbs  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

§  137.  Redaplioatmg  Terbs :  the  Verb '  to  fUl.'  Verbs 
of  the  ^/alV  conjugation  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  their 
mode  of  conjugation.  They  do  not  really  exhibit  gradation 
at  all,  but  the  past  tense  was  originally  formed  by  reduplica- 
tion, and  the  vowel  of  the  pp.  was  never  altered.  We  still 
have  the  ^^./all-en  Uora/all,  blow-n  from  blow,grow-n  from 
grow,  hew~n  from  hew,  and  the  obsolescent  hold-en  from 
hold.  The  vori/all  can  be  traced  back  to  an  Aryan  root 
SPAL,  as  seen  in  the  Skt.  sphal  (for  *spal),  to  tremble ;  Gk, 
(r^aXX-«v  (for  *ffjrdXX-«i'),  to  trip  Up,  cause  to  fall ;  whence, 
by  loss  of  initial  s,  we  have  the  Lat.  fall-ere,  to  deceive, 
orig.  to  trip  up,  and  the  E.  fall.  Both  English  and  Latin 
words  begin  with  the  same  \t\Xztf,  because  of  the  lost  s  of 
the  root ;  the  X.ai./allere  (for  "sfaUere)  being  due  to  a  change 
ni  sp  Xq  if  (as  in  Gk.  <tv  to  ir^) ;  whilst  /  is  the  regular 
Teutonic  substitution  for  Aryan/  by  Grimm's  Law.  Now  the 
'La.  fall-ere  makes  the  pt.  t._/t^//-i' by  reduplication;  and, 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Gothic  verb  hald-an,  to  hold, 
makes  the  pt.  t.  in  the  form  hai-hald'' ;  i.e.  the  initial  letter 
of  the  verb  is  repeated,  followed  by  short  ai  (for  e).  So 
also  we  have  Go\la.falth-an,  to  fold,  pt.  t.faifallk;  hail-an, 
to  call,  pt  t.  hai-hait;  laik-an,  to  skip,  pt.  t.  lai-laik.     In  a 

o  occur ;  if  it  did,  id 
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fev  cases,  the  Gothic  exhibits  a  vowe]-change  From  ^  to  o 
as  well  as  reduplication,  as  in  Ut-an,  to  let,  pt  t.  lai-lol; 
red-an,  to  provide  for,  pt.  t.  rai-rolh,  Anglo-Saxon  exhibits 
but  very  few  examples  of  reduplication ;  the  principal  being 
hehl,  Goth,  hat-hail,  pt.  t,  of  hdt-an,  to  call;  rtord,  Goth, 
rai-rolh,  pt.  t.  of  r&d-art,  to  advise;  kok,  Gqth,  lai-laik,  pt  t. 
of  Idc-an,  to  skip ;  and  the  disfigured  forms  kort,  Goth,  lai-lol, 
pt,  t  ofldi-an,  to  let;  and  on-drtord,  pt,  t,  of  on-drdd-an,  to 
dread.  More  commonly,  the  contraction  leads  to  a  com- 
plete confusion  of  the  reduplicating  with  the  radical  syllable, 
and  the  product  retains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  is 
most  commonly  io\  thus,  corresponding  to  the  Goth,  hai- 
hald,  we  have  A.  S.  k/old,  whence  E.  held.  Similarly,  corre- 
sponding to  the  theoretical  Goth.  *fai-fall,  we  have  A.  %.fioll, 
E.  fell.  For  further  particulars,  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram. 
§  395,  &c. 

§  18S,  It  is  found  that  the  A.  S.  strong  verbs  havey^r 
principal  stems,  to  which  aU  other  forms  may  be  referred '. 

These  are: 

(i)  the  preseni'Stem,  to  which  belong  all  the  forms  of  the 
present  tense.  [It  agrees  with  that  of  the  infinitive  hood, 
which  I  give  instead,  as  it  makes  no  difference  for  our  pur- 
pose.] 

(2)  the  first  preteril-stem,  to  which  belong  only  the  ist 
and  3rd  persons  of  the  singular  of  the  preterit  indicative. 
[The  I  St  PKRS.  SING.  OF  THE  PAST  TENSE  IS  the  form  which  I 
here  select.] 

(3)  the  second  preleril-stem,  comprising  the  2nd  person 
indicative  and  the  pi.  indicative  of  the  same  tense,  and  the 
whole  preterit  optative  or  subjuncti/e.  [I  here  select  the 
1ST  PEBS.  PL.  OF  THE  PAST  TENSE  as  the  representative  form.] 

(4)  the  stem  of  the  past  partieipk. 

In  the  -woiA  fall  these  four  stems  are,  in  their  A.  S.  forms, 

'  I  copy  this  scconnt  &om  Sievtis,  O.  E.  Gt.  |  579. 
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as  follows:  ia&n. /eall-an  (0.  Mercian y^//-a«) ;  ist  pt,  s. 
ffoll;  ist  pt,  pl.y^p//-on  ;  pp. /eali-en.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  fourtb  of  these  steins  are  identical,  if  we 
neglect  the  suffixes;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  second 
and  third.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  stems  needs  no 
further  explanation  in. this  case.  Full  lists  of  the  Principal 
Stems  (or  Parts)  of  the  strong  verbs  will  be  found  further  on 
(§153);  P-I67- 

§  138.  The  following  are  the  principal  mod.  £.  verbs 
which  once  belonged  to  the  yo/Z-conjugation  ;  together  with 
some  weak  verbs  derived  from  obsolete  strong  verbs  of  that 
conjugation. 

Here  belong:  (a)  verbs  still  strong,  as  behold,  fall,  hang 
(intransitive),  hold,  let;  beal\  blow  (as  wind),  Mow  (as  a 
flower),  crow ',  grow,  know,  throw :  (b)  go,  pp.  gom,  the  old 
pt.  t.  being  lost ;  (c)  verbs  now  weak  (though  heum,  mown  and 
jOTon  appear  as  past  participles);  dread,fold,well, wield;  walk; 
leap,  sleep,  weep;  flew,  glmv,  low  (as  a  cow),  mow,  row,  sow, 
thaw,  hew,  swoop,  wheeze ;  {d)  weak  verbs  formed  from  old 
strong  verbs  :  blend,  dye,  read,  shed,  sweep,  span.  Explanation 
of  the  anomalies  found  in  modern  English  must  be  sought 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  verb  to  hang  now  makes  the  pt.  t.  hung, 
instead  of  M.  E.  heng.  The  forms  mew,  sew  (for  mewed, 
sowed)  are  still  in  use  in  the  East  Anglian  dialect,  and 
probably  in  other  forms  of  provincial  speech.  Finally, 
the /a//-conjugation  does  not  at  all  help  us  in  the  matter 
of  vowel-gradation,  but  is  described  here  for  the  sake  of 
completeness. 

§  140.  The  verb  'to  shake.'  The  second,  or  shaie- 
conjugation,  is  the  simplest  of  all.  There  are  but  two  forms 
of  the  stem,  as  the  pp.  resembles  the  infinitive  mood  (as  in 
the  case  above),  whilst  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense  remains 
unchanged  throughout.     The  vowel  of  the  first  stem  is  a, 

'  The  pp.  crawin  occnrs  in  G.  Douglas,  tr,  of  Virgil,  prol,  to  Book 
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whilst  that  of  the  second  is  6.  This  6  is  merely  due  to  the 
lengtliening  of  j ;  cf,  E,  mddor  with  Lat.  v^ler.  In  Gothic, 
the  vowel  is  the  same.  Hence  the  stem-vowels  are :  a,  6,  S, 
a ;  and  such  verbs  are  still  sometimes  found  in  mod.  E.,  with 
00  (=rf)  in  the  pt.  t.,  and  keeping  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 
in  the  pp.  Such  a  verb  is  sAakt,  pt.  t.  shook,  pp.  shak-en ; 
A.  S.  scac-an,  later  sceac-an,  pt.  t.  sc6c,  pp.  scac-m. 

§  141.  Examples  in  modem  English  include :  (a)  verbs 
sdll  strong — draw,  forsake,  shake,  slay,  swear ;  (b)  verbs  with 
strong  past  tenses  or  past  participles — stand,  wake,  awak^ 
(pt.  t.  stood,  woke,  awoke),  grave,  lade,  shape,  shave,  wash, 
wax  (pp.  graven,  laden,  shapen,  shaven,  washen,  waxen) ; 
(c)  verbs  now  wholly  weak — ache,  bake,  fare,  flay,  gnaw, 
heave,  laugh,  scathe,  step,  wade  (and  frequently  shape,  shave, 
wash,  wax) ;  also  take,  a  word  of  Scand.  origin,  but  con- 
formed to  the  conjugation  of  shake,  and  therefore  wholly 
strong. 

§  142.  The  next  three  conjugations  are  extremely  alike, 
and  were  really  formed  by  differentiation  from  a  common 
type.  In  Gothic  they  usually  exhibit,  respectively,  the  stem- 
vowels  I,  a,  e,  u,  or  else  i,  a,  e,  i,  or  thirdly  /,  a,  u,  u; 
corresponding  to  primitive  Teutonic  e  (f),  a,  te,  o  («),  or 
else  e  (i),  a,  d,  e  {{),  or  thirdly  e  (i),  a,  u,  u  (t>) '.  The  general 
idea  of  these  changes  is  not  difficult  to  perceive;  they 
start  from  a  stem  containing  e  or  i,  which  is  modified  or 
'  graded '  in  the  second  stem  to  a,  and  in  the  fourth  to  o  or  « ; 
unless,  as  in  the  second  formula,  the  fourth  vowel  returns 
to  that  of  the  first  stem.  The  form  of  the  third  stem 
is  of  comparatively  smal!  importance ;  in  the  third  formula, 
it  resembles  the  fourth  stem,  whilst  in  the  first  and  second  we 
see  an  evident  attempt  to  employ  a  long  vowel  in  the 
plura)  number.  Omitting  the  third  stem,  we  find  the 
order  to  be  e  {i),  a,  o  (u),  which  may  be  usefully  compared 
Itemative ;  i.  e.  '  it  (i)'  is  to 
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with  the  gradation  observed  in  some  Greek  verbs.  Thus 
the  Gk,  rpi<f>-fiv,  to  nourish,  has  the  perfect  ri-rpoifi-a,  and 
the  and  aorist  t-rprnp-or.  Even  in  Latin  we  find  kg-tre,  to 
cover,  with  a  derivative  log-a,  a  garment ;  prec-ari,  to  pray, 
whence  proc-us,  a  wooer;  siqu-i,  to  follow,  whence  ioc-ius, 
a  companion.  Thus  the  conj'agational  scheme  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  gradation  of  E  to  O  (Teutonic  A),  with 
a  third  variation  which  is  found  to  be  ultitnatel}'  due  to  a 
loss  of  accent. 

§  143.  The  verb  '  to  bear.'  The  Gothic  stems  exhibit 
(■  {at),  a,  e,  u  {au) ;  the  A.  S.  stems  exhibit  e  (/),  a  {a),  d  {£), 
o  («),  corresponding  to  Teutonic  e,  a,  ^,  o.  The  Tent,  e  is 
uniformly  weakened  to  I'in  Gothic,  except  when  the  vowel  is 
followed  by  r,  h,  or  kw,  when  it  appears  as  (short)  ai.  In  the 
fourth  stem,  the  Teut.  0  is  «  in  Gothic,  except  under  the 
saine  circumstances,  when  it  appears  as  (short)  au.  These 
changes  are  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  vowel  of  a  succeeding 
r  or  h.  Examples  are:  Goth,  brik-an,  to  break;  pt,  t. 
hrak,  pi.  hreh-um,  pp.  hruk-ans :  and  Goth,  hair-an,  to  bear 
^with  at  for  e  before  r,  as  explained  above) ;  pt,  t.  bar,  pi. 
ber-um,  pp.  baur-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  preserves  die  e  and  0, 
except  when  a  nasal  sound  follows,  when  they  become 
j'  and  «  respectively.  Examples  are :  ber-an,  to  bear,  pt  L 
b(sr,  pi.  bttr-on,  pp.  bor-tn ;  and  nim-an,  to  take,  pt.  t.  nam, 
pl.  ndm-on,  pp.  tmmtn. 

§  144.  Examples  in  modem  English  include  (a)  dear, 
break,  shear,  steal,  tear ;  (£)  quail,  which  is  now  weak ;  and 
(f)  come,  the  form  of  which  is  disguised,  the  Goth,  being 
kwim-an,  pt.  t.  kwam,  pl.  kwem-um,  pp.  kvmm-am.  Curiously 
enough,  all  these  verbs  (except  guait)  are  still  strong,  and 
they  have  even  added  one  to  their  number  in  the  verb  tvear, 
which  was  originally  weak.     See  above,  §,  135  ;  p.  158. 

§  14B.  The  verb  'to  give.'  This  differs  from  the  fore- 
going verb  io  hear  only  in  its  fourth  stem,  in  which  there  is 
a  return  to  the  original  vowel  of  the  first  stem.     This  is 
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observable  in  the  mod.  E.  give,  pt.  t.  gave,  pp.  given.  Two 
examples  may  be  given  from  Gothic,  viz.  gib-an,  to  give,  pt,  t. 
ga/,  pi.  geb-um,  pp.  gib-ans)  and  saihw-an,  to  see,  pt.  t. 
iahw,  pi.  sehw-um,  pp.  saikw-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  commonly 
preserves  the  e  in  the  first  stem,  the  chief  exceptions  being 
when  it  takes  a  weakened  form  or  is  contracted.  The  verb 
to  give  is  really  no  exception ;  for,  though  the  infinitive  is 
often  quoted  as  gif-an,  a  better  form  is  giefan,  where  the  e  is 
radical,  and  the  i  is  a  parasitic  letter  inserted  after  the  g, 
as  when  people  call  3.  garden  3.gi-arden. 

§  146.  Examples  in  modern  English  include  :  (a)  verbs  still 
strong,  as  tat,  forget,  get,  give,  lie,  see,  sit,  speak,  stick,  tread, 
weave  ;  {b)  verbs  now  weai,  3.%  fret,  knead,  mete,  weigh,  wreak : 
(c)  the  verb  quoth,  of  which  only  the  pt.  t,  remains;  and  hid, 
originally  to  pray,  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  verb 
signifying  '  command,'  which  properly  belonged  to  the  choose- 
conjugation.    The  pt.  t.  was  also  belongs  here. 

§147.  The  verb  '  to  drink.'  The  Gothic  stem-vowels  are 
('  (ai),  a,  u  {au),  u  {au),  with  perfect  regularity  ;  the  ai  and  au 
being  written,  as  explained  in  §  143,  only  when  the  stem- 
vowei  is  followed  by  r,  k,  or  kw.  Examples  are :  driggk-an, 
to  drink  [with  ggk  pronounced  as  ngk'],  pt.  t.  draggk,  pi. 
druggk-um,  pp.  druggk-ans;  bairg-an,  to  keep,  pt.  t.  barg, 
pj.  baurg-um,  pp.  haurg-ans. 

The  A.  S.  stem-vowels  are  e  (eo,  i),  a  {ea,  ce),  u,  0  («).  Here 
the  eo  and  ea  occur  only  when  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by 
r,  /,  or  A ;  and  a  only  occurs  in/ri^n,  bmrst,  parse,  stragd, 
and  bragd,  pL  t.  oifrign-an,berst-an,/>erse-an,  slregd-an,  and 
bregd-an.  Examples  are :  bersl-an,  to  burst,  pt.  t.  barsi,  pi. 
burst-on,  pp.  borst-en ;  ceorf-an,  to  carve,  pt.  t.  cearf,  pi,  curfon, 
pp.  corf-en ;  drinc-an,  to  drink,  pt.  t.  drank,  pi.  drunc-on,  pp. 
dninc-en.  Of  these,  the  verb  to  drink  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic, because  the  verbs  which  resemble  it  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  are  best  represented  in  modem  English,  The 
pectiliarity  of  such  verbs  is  the  use  of  i  for  ^  in  the  first  stem, 
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which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stem-vowel  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants,  one  of  which  is  the  nasal  /n  or  n 
(or  the  ffl  or  a  is  doubled  in  the  A.S,  fonn).  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  all  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  the  stem- 
vowel  is  succeeded  (in  A.  S.)  by  two  consonants,  one  of  which 
is  either  m,  n,  /,  r,  g,  or  A,  i.  e.  either  a  liquid  or  a  guttural 
letter. 

§  148.  Examples  in  modem  English  include  :  {a)  sTvtll,  the 
only  partially  strong  verb  which  retains  the  vowel  e,  though 
the  pp.  swollen  is  giving  way  to  swelled :  {S)  a  large  number  of 
strong  verbs  containing  in,  viz.  begin,  run  (Lowl.  Sc.  rin),  spin, 
win  ;  bind,  find,  grind,  wind;  cling,  ring,  sing,  sling,  spring, 
sling,  swing,  wring;  drink,  shrink,  sink,  slink,  stink;  also 
fight,  swim  :  (e)  the  following  weak  verbs,  some  of  which 
have  obsolescent  strong  past  participles,  viz.  braid,  burn, 
burst,  carve  (pp.  carven),  climb  (occasional  pt.  t.  domb'),  delve, 
kelp  (pp.  holpen),  melt  (pp.  molten),  mourn,  spurn,  starve, 
thrash,  yell,  yield.  The  verb  worth,  as  in  '  wo  worth  the 
day!'  belongs  here.  The  verb  to  cringe  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  form  from  A,  S.  cringan.  Quench  is  a  secondary 
form  from  A.S.  cwtnc-an,  to  become  extinguished.  Other 
secondary  forms  are  Imlge,  drench,  stint,  stunt,  swallow,  throng, 
warp^. 

§  149.  The  verb  'to  drive.'  We  now  come  to  a  new 
gradation ;  where  the  Goth,  has  the  stem-vowels  «',  ai,  i  {at), 
i  {ai);  and  the  A.S.  has  the  invariable  set  i,  a,  i,  i.  The 
Goihic  substitution  of  ai  for  ('  is  merely  due  to  the  presence 
of  r,  A,  or  hw,  immediately  succeeding  the  stem-vowel.  The 
Goth.  «'  is  merely  the  way  of  denoting  the  long  ;'  (1^.     The 


'  It  is  worth  wliile  to  add  here  tliat  we  find  a  variation  of  vowels 
in  reduplicated  words.  Its  they  are  called ;  such  ai  chil-ihai,  dilly- 
dally, ding-dong  (for  *ding-da>tg),  crinkU-craitkU,  pit-pal,  &c.  In 
many  ot  these  the  root-vowel  U  a,  weakened  to  i  in  the  former  syl- 
lable. It  is  a  meaningless  copy  of  the  principle  of  gradation,  and  of 
late  date. 
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A.S.  &  answers  to  a  Teutonic  ai.  Hence  the  common 
Teutonic  form  appears  equally  from  either  set,  and  is  to  be 
written  i,  ai,  i,  i.  We  thus  learn  that  there  are  two  gradations 
of  {.  It  can  either  be  strengthened  to  ai,  or  weakened  to  t 
(short).  This  corresponds  to  the  gradation  observed  in  the 
Gk.  Xiur-tiv,  pt.  t.  X(-Xoiira,  2nd  aor.  i-\at-av,  and  in  the  Lat. 
fid-tre,  to  trust,  with  its  derivatives ytwrf-»j  {=-*foid-ui),  a 
compact,  xad/id-tt,  faith.  Gothic  examples  are ;  dreib-an, 
to  drive,  pL  t  draib,  pi.  drib-um,  pp.  drib-ans ;  ga-Uih-an, 
to  point  out,  pt.  t  ga-iaih,  pi.  ga-taih-um,  pp.  ga-taik-am.  In 
A.S.  we  have  drif-an,  to  drive;  pt.  t  draf,  pi.  drif-on,  pp. 
drif-m. 

§  160.  Examples  in  mod.  E.  include  :  (a)  verbs  still  strong 
or  partially  strong,  as  abide,  arise,  bide,  bile,  choBc  {to  adhere), 
drivi,  ride,  rise,  skint,  shrive,  slide,  smite,  stride,  strike,  writhe, 
write;  to  which  add  rive,  thrive,  of  Scand.  origin,  and 
striee,  originally  a  weak  verb ;  (i)  weak  verba,  as  glide,  gripe, 
reap,  sigh,  siil,  spew,  twit.  Though  we  find  chode  in  Gen. 
xzxi.  36,  the  A.  S.  cid-an,  Xa  chide,  is  a  weak  verb,  pt.  t.  cidde. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  long  i  in  the  infinitive  will  be 
observed, 

§  161.  The  verb '  to  ohoose.'  This  also  introduces  a  new 
gradation.  Gothic  has  the  stem-vowels  iu,  au,  u  {au),  u  {au) ; 
where  the  substitution  of  au  for  u  is  merely  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  stem-vowel  bebg  followed  by  r,  h,  or  km.  A.  S.  has 
the  stem-vowels  ^o  (tf),  ia,  u,  0.  The  A,  S.  A,  /a,  invariably 
represent  the  Goth,  iu,  au  respectively;  and  both  sets  of 
Stem-vowels  answer  to  an  original  Teutonic  set  expressed  by 
eu,  au,  u,  u.  We  hence  Icam  that  the  Teut.  stem-vowel  eu 
can  be  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  to  au,  and  weakened, 
on  the  other,  to  u.  This  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
gradation  *v,  mi,  v,  as  seen  in  iKtiaoiuii,  I  shall  go,  perf. 
ftKr^taiSa,  2nd  aor.  ipivSav.  Examples  in  Gothic  are  :  kius-an, 
to  choose,  pt.  t.  kaus,  pi  kus-um,  pp.  kus-ans  ;  tiuh-an,  to  pull, 
^i.l.tauh,'^\.tauh-um,'p'p.tauh-ans.    InAnglo-Saxon:  cios-an. 
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to  choose,  pt.  t,  c/as,  pi.  cur-on  (for  *cuz-on),  pp.  cor-m  (for 
*coz-m),  as  shewn  in  §  130;  also  bUg-an,  to  bow,  pt.  C  biak, 
pi.  ^(.if-ffli,  pp.  io^-M. 

§  152.  Examples  in  mod.  E.  include :  {a)  verbs  which  still 
shew  strong  forms,  as  choose,  cleave  (to  %'Sf\\l),JIy,/reeze,  seethe, 
shoal;  {b)  verbs  now  weak,  as  brew,  chew,  creep,  fiee,  he  (to 
tell  lies),  reek,  rue  (all  with  orig.  io  in  the  first  stem) ;  and 
bow,  brook,  crowd,  shave,  stuk,  sup  (with  i  in  the  first  stem) ;  to 
which  we  may  add  bereave,  dive,  drip,floal,  lock,  lose,  slip,  smoke, 
lug,  as  being  secondary  forms  immediately  derived  from  strong 
forms.  The  A.S.  3/oi/-aff,  tooffer,  command,  is  represented,  as 
to  its  meaning,  by  mod.  E.  bid;  but  the  mode  of  conjugating 
this  mod.  E.  verb  has  been  borrowed  from  that  really  belong- 
ing to  the  old  verb  bid,  to  beg,  pray,  which  belongs  to  the 
^lu^-conjugation  ;  see  §  146, 

§  ISS.  I  now  give  the  four  stems  of  the  seven  conjugations 
in  various  Teutonic  languages,  as  they  afibrd  much  help  in 
comparing  the  vowels  of  one  language  with  those  of  another. 
The  four  stems  exhibit  respectively,  the  infinitive ;  the  pasi 
lease,  i  person  singular  ;  the  pasI  lense,  i  person  plural,  and 
'Cat  pasI  participle,  as  already  said. 


.  FALL-coDJngation.     (Conj.  VIL  in  Skvers.) 


Infin. 

Fast  ling. 

Pastplur. 

Pott  part. 

Teutonic... 

FALL- AN 

FE-FALL 

FE-FALL-UM 

FALL-AMO 

Gothic'    ... 

hald-an 

luU-hald 

hai-hald-um 

Anelo-SaxoD 

feaU-aH 

fioU 

fUll-on 

feall-en 

English     ... 

fm 

fell 

fell 

fall-en 

Dutch       ... 

vall-m 

Viet 

viet-en 

gi-vaU-en 

German     ... 

fall-en 

Jtel 

fUl-en 

f^r 

Icelandic  ... 

Ml-a 

fill 

fill-um 

Swedish    ... 

faU-a 

foil 

foU-o 

faU-en 

DuUh     ... 

'fald-e 

faldt 

faldt-e 

fald-et 

'  Gothic  has  not  the  verb"  lo&il';  I  sobititutefor  it  Afli^o«,to  hold, 
which  belongs  to  this  conjugation. 
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a.  SHAKE -conjugation.     (Conj,  VL  inSievers.) 


Infin. 

Past  sing. 

Pastplar. 

Past  part. 

Teutonic... 
Gothic'      ... 
Anglo-Saion 
English      ... 

SKAK-AN 

ekSk 

scSc 
skosi 

SKdKUH 

seSc-en 
sk«,k 

shaken 

Gennan'    ... 
Icelandic   ... 

Swedish'    ... 
Daniidi'     ... 

var-en 
fakr-tn 
skak-a 

far-e 

voer-en 
fithr-m 

gt-var-eu 

3.  BEAR  -  conjngadon.     (Conj.  IV.  in  Sievers.) 


Infin. 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur. 

Past  fart. 

BER-AN 

BAR 

BftR-nM 

BOR-ANO 

Goihic'    ... 

bair-an 

bar 

ber-vm 

baur-ans 

bar 

Mr-on 

bor-en 

English      ... 

btar 

bor-n 

Dutch'      ... 

brak-en 

gt.hrok-in 

Genniin'    ... 

bruh-en 

bra^k 

brach-tn 

Icelandic    ... 

bir-a 

bar 

bdr-um 

bar-a 

bar 

bur-o 

bur-m 

Daniih       ... 

b^-t 

bar 

bar-t 

baar-et 

.   4.  GIVE -conjugation.     (Cooj.  V.  in  Sierera.) 


Infin. 

PaslHng. 

Pastplar. 

Past  part. 

Tehtonic... 

GEB-AN 

GAB 

gBb-dh 

Gothic 

gib^H 

g^ 

gib.«m 

gib-am 

Anglo-Saxon  ' 

gi^an 

¥"/ 

giif^ 

%f-^ 

govt 

giv-en 

gev-m 

gav-en 

gcb-en 

pf-f 

Icelandic    ... 

g>f.a 

s-f 

gif-«m 

Swedish      ... 

gifva 

gof 

gofv-o 

Danish      ... 

gap 

gav-t 

giv-it 

*  In  Gothic,  Dntch,  Geiman,  Snedish,  and  Danish,  I  give  /ar-an,  to 
travel,  instead  of '  shake,'  which  is  not  ased. 

'  Id  Gothic,  the  diphthongs  ai,  au  replace  the  vowels  e,  e,  when  r 
follows ;  see  p,  163.     In  Dntch  and  Germin  I  give  the  verb  break, 

■  In  the  A. S.^^fl«,iK-a/;j«-4^,tlie^' or  fB  is  a  substitution  for 
g ;  the  vowels  are  leallf  i,  a,  d. 
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5.  DRINK- cODJDgstion.    (Conj.  III.  in  Sievers.) 


Infin. 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur. 

Past  fart. 

DRENK-AN 

DRANK 

DRUNK-UM 

DRUNK-ANO 

Gothic      ... 

drigsk-an 

draggk 

dr»^-„m 

druggk-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

drum-tn 

English      ... 

drink 

drank 

drank 

druni 

dronk 

trink-en 

trank 

trank  in 

drikk-a 

draki 

drukk-um 

drukk-inn 

Swedish      ... 

drUk-a 

dra4k 

druck-0 

Danish       ... 

drikk-i 

drak 

drakk-e 

drukk-tt 

6.  DRIVE -conjngation.     (Conj.  I.  in  Sievers.) 


In/in- 

Past  sing. 

Pastflur. 

Past  part. 

TetiTONic... 

drIb-an 

DRAIB 

DRIB-UM 

DRIB-ANO 

drtib-aa 

drib^um 

drih-ans 

Anglo-Saion 

drif-isn 

drAf 

drif-on 

dnf-tn 

EngUsh     ... 

drove 

drtrvi 

Dutch 

dreef 

ge-drev-en 

tritb 

trieb'tn 

Icelandic    ... 

drif.a 

dr«f 

drif-um 

drif-inn 

drff 

drejv^ 

Danish       ... 

drrvt 

drfv-et 

•j.  CHOOSE -conjugation.    (C<uij.  11  fn  Sievera.) 


/«*.. 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur. 

Past  part. 

TKt;TOMIC... 

KRUS-AN 

KAUS 

KUS-UW 

KUS-ANO 

Gothic      ... 

laus-an 

iaus 

k«s-um 

kus-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

cios-an 

das 

English      ... 

choose 

chose 

chose 

Dutch 

koos 

{er)kor 

(er)kor'tn 

Icelandic   ... 

B 

Swediih'  ... 

b6d 

bSd-o 

bud-en 

Danish'     ... 

m 

bod-t 

hsd-et 
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%  1S4.  We  can  hence  compile  a  table  which  will  give  an 
approximate  value  of  the  vowel-sounds  in  the  different ' 
languages.  It  is  not  altogether  correct,  because  some  of 
the  modem  languages  have  altered  the  old  values  of  the 
sounds.  Thus  the  mod.  G,  pp.  ge-tritb-en,  driven,  has  been 
substimted  io\  ge-trtb-m,  so  that  the  original  German  sound 
really  answering  to  our  short  i  was  also  short  i.  Such 
substitutions  must  be  allowed  for. 

Comparative  Table  of  Vowkl-sounds,  as  mduckd  from 
Strong  Vsesal  Steus. 

[The  stems  seleaed  are:/iff  (stem  1},  Jiaie  (i),  bear  [i), gim  {i\ 
for  Tent  A;  skake  (2),  for  Tent.  loDgOjfatir  (j),  for  Tent,  long  .E ; 
i"'rii),givf  (i),  Jririi  (i),  for  E;  dear  (4),  forO;  drive  (1,  1,  4),  for 
long  I,  AI,  and  I ;  c&M>ie{i,  i,  3,  4),  for  £U,  AU,  and  U.] 


Teutonic... 
Gothic      ... 
Anglo-Saxon 
Eogiiih      ... 

Dutch 

German     ... 
Icelandic   ... 
Swedish     ... 
Danish       ... 

A 

ea,a 
a,  3 

6 

"d 

oe 

uk 
6 
S 

a 
a 
d 

d 

E 
1,  a." 

v 

0 

t 

«■ 
/ 

.- 

% 

i 

i 
i 

AI 
at 

d 

d 

«■ 

e 
I 

I 
i 
I 

.■' 

i' 

EU 
iu 

*L 

J" 

y 

AU 

ia 

d 
au 

U 

§  166.  This  table  is  not,  perhaps,  exact  in  all  particulars, 
as  regards  the  modern  forms,  but  it  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected.    The  principal  results  are  the  following, 

(i)  The  Teut.  A  may  be  lengthened  to  A  >  0  orlong.fi. 

(2)  The  Teut.  E  may  be  '  graded '  to  A  (Aryan  0)  on  the 
one  hand,  or  altered  (if  altered)  to  U  or  O. 

(3)  The  Teut.  t  may  be  graded  by  being  strengthened  to 
AI,  or  weakened  to  I. 

(4)  The  Teut.  EU  may  be  graded  by  being  strengthened 
to  AU,  or  weakened  to  U. 

:e  the  remarks  above. 
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We  thos  form  four  groups  of  sounds  which  are  related  by 
gradation.  In  cases  2,  3,  and  4,  we  may  collect  them  as 
follows ; — 

The  E-group ;  E,  A,  U  or  0. 

The  I-group ;  1, 1,  AI. 

The  U-groTip ;  EU,  U,  AU. 

I  here  call  the  second  the  I-group  because  all  the  varieties 
contain  I;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  call  the  last  the 
U-group ;  but  the  true  starting-points  are  \  and  EU. 

We  may  also  note  some  of  the  results  as  follows. 

Teut.  A  :  remains  as  a  usually ;  A.  S.  also  has  ta  (before 
^,  r,  A,  or  afler^,  c,  jc);  also«;  also  o  (chiefly  before  m  and 
ri).    See  Sievers,  O.E.  Gram.  §§  49-84,  throughout. 

Teut.  O,  for  A  ;  here  Gothic  has  long  0,  to  which  answers 
K.%.6,Y..oo. 

Teut.  JE  (see  Sievers,  %  45,  6) :  here  Gothic  has  long  e,  to 
which  answers  A.  S.  d  (commonly  E.  ea  or  ei). 

Teut.  E :  regularly  weakened  to  i  in  Gothic,  except  before 
r.  A,  kw,  when  it  appears  as  a  short  ai.  In  A.  S.  ii  often 
remains  as  « ;  or  becomes  t  (chiefly  before  m  and  n) ;  or  to 
(before  /,  r,  h). 

Teut.  0:  occurs  in  Gothic  before  r,  h,  kw,  when  it 
appears  as  au.  A.S.  has  0,  chiefly  before  r  and  /.  (In 
fact  or,  ol  represent  tile  vocalic  r  and  /.) 

TeuL  I :  usually  remains  i  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Teut.1;  Goth.«';  Du.  y ;  G.  «;  therest,^ 

Teut.  AI :  Goth,  ai;  A.S.  &;  Icel.  «";  E.  (commonly)  o\ 
G.  ei,  it ;  the  rest,  e, 

Teut.  U  :  Goth.,  Swed.,  Dan.  w ;  A.  S.  and  IceL  a,  0;  Du. 
and  G.  0  [also  G.  «]. 

Teut.  EU:  Goih.  i"«;  A.S.  io  (and  «);  Icel.y<f;  Swed. 
ju\  Dan.Ji;  G.,  Du.  iV;  E.  longe'. 

■  K  ckoest  '\%  an  exceptional  form;  tbe  right  vowel  ii  «,  as  in  the 
verb«  ckam  (for  *cUeve),  creep,/rea^,  tiitht.  The  M.E.  fonu  is  chts-tn 
(with  the  former  t  long). 
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Teut.  AU:  Goth.,  Icel.  au;  A.S.  A;  G.,  Du.  5;  Swed, 
Dan.  long  o. 

Lastly,  if  the  Table  in  §  154  be  compared  with  that  in 
§  80,  p.  96,  which  was  obtained  from  different  considerations, 
the  results  will  be  found  to  agree  in  all  essential  particulars. 

§  168,  We  are  now  able  to  compare  some  at  least  of  the 
vowel-sounds  in  different  languages.  By  way  of  examples, 
we  may  take  the  following.  The  Teutonic  long  i  was 
pronounced  like  ee  in  btet.  This  sound  is  still  preserved  in 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish.  It  was  also  so  pronounced 
in  A.  S.  and  M.£.  But  In  £.,  Dutch,  and  German,  it  has 
suffered  a  precisely  similar  alteration.  It  has  been  moved 
on,  as  if  by  a  new  gradation,  from  1  to  AI;  so  that  the 
Du.  ij,  G.  a,  and  E,  long  *'  are  all  now  sounded  precisely 
alike,  i.e.  asi'inirife'.  Or  again,  we  may  consider  the  A.S.  a, 
whence  came  the  E.  0  in  stone,  and  compare  it  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  A.  S.  d  has  not  always  the  same  value,  but  most 
often  it  has  the  value  indicated  in  §  155,  i.  e.  it  answers  to 
Teut.  AI.  We  should  expect  this  to  answer  to  Du,  long  e, 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  Du.  sleen  answering  to  A.  S,  stdn 
and  E.  simi.  In  conj.  6,  stem  2,  the  G.  corresponding  sound 
would  seem  to  be  ie,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  G,  irieb  (drove)  is 
a  modem  form ;  the  0.  H.  G.  was  dretb  or  treib,  and  the 
M.  H.  G.  was  Ireib.  Hence  the  G.  «'  is  (he  right  equivalent 
of  A.  S.  d','as  in  G,  Stein,  a  stone.  Having  obtained  this 
result,  we  are  prepared  to  find  other  similar  examples,  of 
which  a  few  may  be  cited,  E.  bom,  A.  S.  bdn,  Da,  been, 
bone,  leg,  shank;  G.  Bern,  a  leg.  E.  whole,  A.  S.  hdl,  Du. 
heel,  G.  heil.  E.  oalk,  A.  S.  dp,  Du.  eed,  G.  Eid.  E,  oak, 
A.  S.  de,  Du,  eei,  G.  Eich-e.     E,  soap,  A,  S.  sdp-e,  Du.  zeip, 

'  The  inlermtdiate  sonnd  between  i  («  in  bttt)  ond  ai  (i  in  bite)  is  ei 
{a  in  namt).  This  is  supposed  to  hive  been  the  toaiid  of  E.  i  Id  the  time 
of  Shaltespeare.  Observe  that  German  sctadlf  retiJnB  the  arctiaic  spell- 
ing IVein,  corresponding  to  a  time  whta  that  word  was  pronomiced  like 
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G.  Sei/-e.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  A.  S.  d  answers 
to  Do.  ee,  and  G,  ei  in  all  cases,  for  the  G.  «',  e.  g.,  may 
also  represent  Teut.  long  ('  (p.  170),  but  we  see  here  quite 
sufficient  regularity  to  shew  what  we  may  often  expect,  and 
we  can  also  see  that  differences  of  vowel'Sound  in  the  modern 
forms  of  related  languages  may  easily  arise  from  the  same 
original  sound  in  the  common  Teutonic  type. 

5  167.  As  I  have  already,  in  Chapter  V,  explained  the  A.  S. 
long  vowel-sounds  at  some  length,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  them,  as  we  can  now  more  easily  do,  with  their 
German  and  Teutonic  equivalents.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  upon  each  sound,  without  giving  every 
detail,  beginning  with  §  4a. 

The  A.  S.  4  (long  a).  In  many  cases  this  answers  to 
TeuLAI,G.«',  as  explained  in  §  156.  Examples:  twd,  two, 
G.  swei;  hdl,  whole,  G.  heil;  dai,  dole,  G.  Theil;  dp,  oath, 
G.  Eid;  cldp,  cloth,  G.  Kkid(a.  dress);  Idp,  loath,  G.  Uid  ' 
(troublesome);  ^^aj/,  ghost,  G.  Geist;  Adj, hoarse,  G,  heis-er; 
4n,  one,  G.  «'«;  slda,  stone,  G,  S/et'n;  ban,  bone,  G.  5«n 
(leg) ;  hdm,  home,  G,  Heim ;  ddh,  dough,  G.  Teig,  &c.  But 
there  is  a  second  value  of  the  German  equivalent,  which  is 
less  common,  viz.  eh ;  as  in  ra,  roe,  G,  Reh ;  da,  sloe,  G. 
Schleh-e ;  iv4,  woe,  G.  Weh ;  gd,  go,  G.  geh-e ;  id,  toe, 
G-  Zek-e\  Idr,  lore,  G.  Lehr-e;  sar,  sore,  allied  to  G.  sehr, 
sorely,  very;  mdr-e,  more,  G.  mehr.  This  sound  is,  in 
general,  merely  another  development  of  the  same  Teut  AI, 
and  either  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  following  A  or  r ;  thus  A.  S.  rd  is  also  spelt 
rdA;  and  A.  S,  sld  is  3  contracted  form  for  "sldh-t;  see 
further  in  Kluge's  Etym.  G.  Diet. 

§168.  The  A.  S.  6  (long  e).  This  most  ol^en  arises  from 
a  mutation  of  6,  as  explained  in  Chap.  XI.  Thus  E.  feet, 
A.  S./rf,  is  the  pi.  oi  foot,  h.S./ool;  cf.  G.  Fuss,  foot,  pi. 
Fiisse.  Hence  we  shall  often  find  that  the  corresponding  G. 
sotmd  is  long  U.    Examples :  A.  %.fd-an,  to  feel,  Q.fuhi-m ; 
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grtn-e,  green,  G.  grUn;  citt-e,  keen,  bold,  G.  kiihn;  hid-an, 
to  heed,  G.  hUt-en\  br/d-an,  to  breed,  G.  brUl-en,  to  hatch ; 
swit-e,  sweet,  G.  iUss ;  gr^l-an,  to  greet,  G.  griiss-en.  But 
there  are  several  examples  in  which  the  A,  S,  /  has  another 
origin ;  thus  h^A,  high,  is  a  shorter  form  of  h^ah,  hig;h,  and 
corresponds,  regularly,  to  G.  hoch. 

§  168.  The  A.  8.  i  (long  i).  This  commonly  answers  to 
G.ei;  see  §156.  Examples:  A.  S. ii,  by,  G. ^^  fr-«i,  iron, 
G,  Eis-en ;  kwil,  while,  G.  Wetl-e,  &c.  It  is  very  easy  to 
multiply  examples. 

§  160.  The  A.  S.  <S  (long  o).  This  commonly  answers  to 
Teut  0;  see  the  pL  t.  of  jAafo  in  §  153.  The  A.S./or-an, 
to  go,  makes  the  pt,  t,  f6r ;  with  which  cf.  G.  fukr ;  so  that 
A,  S.  I?  commonly ^G.  long  »  or  uh.  Examples:  sc6,  shoe, 
G.  Schuh ;  dSn,  to  do,  G.  thun ;  i6,  loo,  G.  zu ;  !w6r,  swore, 
G.  schumr\fi6r,  floor,  G.  Flur ;  sISl,  stool,  G.  Sluhl;  hS/, 
hoof,  G.  Huf;  bl6d,  blood,  G.  Blui;  hrSd,  brood,  G.  Brul; 
h6d,  hood,  G.  Hut;  rSd,  rood,  G.  Sutk-e,  &c.  The  G. 
kuhi,  cool,  M.  H.  G.  kiiek,  is  allied  to  an  unmodified  form 
kuol,  appearing  in  M.  H.  G.  kuol-haus,  a  cooling  house  ;  and 
this  latter  agrees  exactly  with  A.  S.  c6l,  cool.  Two  important 
examples  occur  in  A.  S.  hrSSor,  brother,  G.  Brnder ;  and 
mSdor,  mother,  G.  Mutter.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  this 
G.  long  u,  answering  to  a  Teut.  long  O,  was  really  A  in  the 
Aryan  parent-speech.  We  thus  get  the  remarkable  variety 
of  long  vowels  seen  in  Lat,  mater,  Doric  Gk.  fuinjp,  Attic 
/i^njp,  A.  S.  tnSdor,  O.  H.  G,  muotar  (G.  Mutter^ ;  or  again, 
in  Lnt.Jagus,  Gk.  (fijydt.  A,  S,  i^,  G.  Buche,  a  beech-tree. 

§  161.  The  A.  8.  d  (long  u).  It  was  shewn  in  §  46  that 
the  A.  S.  &  has  been  developed  into  the  modem  diphthong 
OK,  as  in  Ms,  a  house,  just  as  the  A.  S.  /has  been  altered  to 
the  modern  diphthongal  long  i.  Both  of  these  changes  have 
taken  place  in  German  also^.    Just  as  the  O.  H.  G.  vAn  is 

'  The  reason,  in  both  languages,  is  the  same.    I  bare  already  given  it. 
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now  Wein  (E.  wine),  so  the  O.  H,  G.  litis  is  now  Haus  (E. 
home).  Examples:  br£,  brow,  G.  Augen-hraue ;  s£r,  sour, 
G.  sauir ;  fil,  fou],  G.  faul,  corrupt ;  Ms,  house,  G,  Haus ; 
liii,  louse,  G.  Laus ;  mils,  mouse,  G,  Maus,  &c.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  German  has  preserved  the  w  unchajiged ; 
as  in  3i5,  thou,  G.  du ;  nd,  now,  G,  nun ;  e£,  cow,  G.  Xui. 
Such  instances  are  useful,  as  they  enable  the  Englishman  to 
realise  what  the  original  A,  S.  ti  was  like,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  coo  (cow),  noo  (now),  moos  (mouse),  hooi 
(house)  are  quite  common  words  in  provincial  English. 

§  162.  The  A.  S.  y  (long  y).  As  found  in  A.  S.  m)fj,  pi. 
of  mtls,  mouse,  it  answers  to  G.  au  in  Mduse,  mice.  The 
A.  S./f!3,  filth,  may  be  compared  with  G.  FHulniss,  rotten- 
ness. Much  the  same  sound  appears  in  hfr,  hire,  G.  Heuer ; 
/fir,  fire,  G.  Feuer.  But  in  G.  Haul,  hide,  A.  S.  hfd,  and 
Braut,  bride,  A.  S.  brfid,  the  G.  au  has  suffered  no  modi- 
fication. 

§  168.  The  A,  S.  i&.  It  appears  from  the  3rd  stem  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  to  bear  (§  153)  that  the  A.  S.d 
answers  regularly,  in  some  cases,  to  G.  long  a.  Examples : 
dl,  eel,  G.  Aal;  mdl,  meal,  repast,  G.  Mahl;  tkfeti,  evening, 
G.  Abend;  sprdc,  speech,  G.  Sprach-e;  sad,  seed,  G.  Saaf; 
d<id,Att6,  G.  That;  n&dl,  needle,  G.  Nadel;  ddp,  sleep, 
G.  Schlaf,  &c.  But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
A.  S.  words  containing  li  are  mere  derivatives  from  words 
containing  if  (=  G.  «},  as  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  In 
such  cases,  German  keeps  the  ei  of  the  more  primitive  word. 
Thus  A.  S.  hdl-an,  to  heal  (G.  fteil-en)  is  derived  from  A.  S. 
hdl,  whole  (G.  heil).  It  is  obvious  that  German  is  here  an 
excellent  guide  to  such  a  method  of  derivation. 

§  164.  The  A.  B.  6a.  It  appears,  from  the  2nd  stem  oT 
the  conjugation  of  choose  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S.  /a  represents 
TeuL  AU,  and  is  equivalent  to  G.  5.  Examples :  fl/a,  flea, 
G.  Flok;  4ar-e,  ear,  G.  Ota-;  iasl,  east,  G.  Ost;  b4att,  bean, 
G.  Bohn-e;  stream,  stream,  G.  Strom.    But  examples  are 
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not  wanting  in  which  G,  has  kept  the  Teut,  au  unchanged ; 

as  in  be-riaf-ian,  to  bereave,  G,  he-raub-m. ;  Uaf,  leaf,  G. 
Laub ;  siam,  a  seam,  G.  Saum  ;  dr^ani,  a  dream,  G,  Traum  ; 
yam,  beam,  G.  Baum  (tree);  Map,  a  heap,  G.  Hauf-e; 
hUap^n,  to  run  (leap),  G.  lauf-en  ;  dap,  a  bargain,  G.  Kauf 
(both  perhaps  from  Lat.  caup-o,  a  huckster,  though  Kiuge 
considers  these  words  as  pure  Teutonic). 

§  166.  The  A.S.  60.  It  appears,  from  the  ist  stem  of 
choose  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S.  io  (Goth.  la)  answers  to  Teut. 
EU,  G.  ie.  Ejtamples  :  sio,  she,  G.  sie ;  feoh,  catde  (fee),  G. 
Vieh ;  bio,  bee,  G.  Bie-ne ;  dior,  deer,  G,  Thier  (animal) ; 
bior,  beer,  G.  Bier;  ciol,  keel,  G.  Kiel;  s/oS-an,  to  seethe, 
G.  sied-en,  &c.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  an  A.  S.  io 
arises  from  contraction ;  and  here  G.  has  «';  as  in  pr^o, 
three,  G.  drti;  frto,  free,  G.  fret;  f/ond,  fiend,  G.  Feind 
(enemy).  Another  contracted  form  occurs  in  A  S.  sion,  to 
see,  G.  seh'tn. 

§  160.  The  above  examples  are  intended  to  shew  how  the 
same  original  Teut.  sound  may  be  quite  differently  developed 
in  such  languages  as  modem  English  and  modern  German  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  the  great  apparent  difference  between 
the  sounds  of  E.  fiea  and  G.  Floh  can  be  explained ;  they 
are  different  developments  of  Teut.  AU,  and  that  is  all. 
Grimm's  Law  only  enables  us  to  say  that,  in  such  a  pair  of 
words  as  the  E.  token  (A.  S.  tdcen)  and  the  G.  Zeichen,  the  / 
is  regularly  shifted  to  a  G.  Z,  and  the  k  (A.  S.  c)  to  the  G.  ch. 
But  we  can  now  go  further,  and  say  that  the  A.  S.  d  and 
G-  ei  are  both  aUke  developed  from  Teut.  AI,  and  exactly 
correspond.  Hence  the  E.  token  corresponds  to  the  G. 
Zeichen  all  the  way  through,  sound  for  sound;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  can  prove  such  an  original  identity  of  form  that 
words  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  cognate.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  bound  to  explain  not  the  consonants  alone,  but  the 
vowels  also.  If  anything,  the  vowels  are  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  the  consonants,  as  they  enable  us  to  apply 
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a  mort  deUcatt  test.  It  is  not  till  this  principle  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  tme  philology  begins.  Mere  hap-hazard 
comparisons  are  utterly  worthless. 

§  167.  Fraotioal  applioatdon  of  tlie  principle  of 
gradstioii.  A  knowledge  of  gradation,  as  explained  above, 
'  enables  us  to  trace  relationships  between  words  which  might 
otherwise  seem  unrelated.  Thus,  when  we  know  that  long  a 
and  short  a  are  connected  by  gradation,  we  can  ea»ly 
understand  that  the  vowel  may  appear  as  short  a  in  one 
language  and  as  long  a  in  another.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Skt.  fafha,  a  hoof.  Here  the  Skt.  f,  though  pro- 
nounced as  s,  is  weakened  from  k,  and  the  Skt.  ph  is  an 
aspirated  p,  so  that  the  Aryan  form  of  the  first  syllable  was 
SAP.  By  Grimm's  Law,  the  Aryan  k  and  p  answer  to  Teut. 
h  and/  respectively,  thus  giving  the  Teut.  form  of  the  same 
syllable  as  hat.  If  the  a  be  graded  to  X,  it  becomes,  as 
above,  an  A.  S.  6,  which  gives  us  A.  S.  h£/,  a  hoof,  at  once. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Skt.  (apha,  which,  practically, 
differs  from  hif  only  in  eshibitiug  a  short  a  instead  of  a  long 
one  in  the  first  syllable,  is  really  cognate  with  the  A.  S.  h4/, 
£.  hoof;  for  the  words  are  identical  in  meaning.  Similarly, 
we  can  perceive  such  connections  as  the  following.  A.  5. 
miSna,  moon,  allied  to  Gk.  fiqvij,  moon;  from  the  Aryan  root 
Hi,  to  measure,  the  moon  being  the  measurer  of  time ;  cf. 
Skt.  md,  to  measure  (§  160).  E.  food,  A.  S.  /S-da,  from 
the  root  PA,  to  feed ;  Skt.  pd,  to  feed.  'E./oot,  A.  S./6t,  Skt 
pdd  or  pad,  a  foot.  E.  boot,  advantage,  A.  S.  bit,  G.  Busse, 
reconciliation ;  strengthened  from  the  Teut.  base  bat,  good, 
preserved  in  Goth,  bat-iza,  better,  bat-tsfs,  best;  where  bat= 
Aryan  bhad,  as  seen  in  Skt  bhad-ra,  excellent.  E.  stool, 
A.  S.  sl6l,  a  chair,  support ;  G.  Stuhl,  chair,  throne  ;  Gk, 
irni\ri,  a  pillar,  named  from  being  firmly  set  up ;  from  the 
Aryan  root  stA,  to  stand  firm.  E.  cool,  A.  S.  cSl,  allied  to 
Icel.  kal-a  (pt.  t.  kSt),  to  freeze ;  A.  S.  ceal-d,  O.  Mercian 
fa/-rf(§33),E.  col-d;  cf.  Lat. ^«/-k,  frost.     'E.bougk,  K.S.bih, 
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h6g,  an  arm,  shoulder,  bough,  branch ;  Icel.  h6g-r,  shoulder 
of  an  animal,  b&w  (of  a  ship) ;  cognate  with  Gk.  jrn;[-ii»  (for 
•^5x-")>  ^J™!  Skt.  h&h-u  (for  *bh4ghi^,  ann,   Pers.  bdz6, 

§  188.  The  A.  S.  6  does  not  always  arise  from  Teut,  O ; 
and  we  may  here  conveniently  discuss  four  words  of  special 
interest  in  which  the  A.  S.  6  arises  from  the  loss  of  «  in  the 
combination  on,  the  0  being  lengthened  by  compensation 
to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of  Che  consonant,  because 
a  greater  stress  is  thus  thrown  upon  it  Again,  on  is  a 
frequent  A.  S.  and  M.  £.  substitution  for  an  earlier  an,  owing 
to  the  A.S.  habit  of  changing  a  into  0  before  nasals.  Modem 
English  has  the  later  form  bond  as  well  as  iand\  Hence 
E.  goose,  A.  S.  gili,  stands  for  *gons  =  *gans ;  cf.  G.  Gans,  a 
goose,  Lat.  ans-er  (for  *hans-er=  'ghans-tr),  Gk.  xh"  (for 
*X™'*)i  SkL  hams-a,  a  swan.  So  also  E.  tooth,  A.  S.  W?, 
is  for  'tonS=*tan3;  cf.  Lat.  ace.  dent-tm,  Gk.  ace.  o-Botr-o, 
Skt.  dant-d,  tooth.  E.  other,  A.  S.  6Ser,  stands  for  'onder  = 
*ar^er ;  Goth,  anthar,  other,  Skt.  aniara.  Lastly,  E,  sooth, 
A.  S.  s^,  is  for  *sonS=*san^i  cf.  Dan.  sand,  true,  Icel. 
sann-r,  true  (put  for  *san3-r,  by  assimilation);  Teut.  santho, 
true,  second  grade  from  Aryan  sent-.  This  sent-  meant 
'  being,'  or '  existent,'  or  '  actual,'  whence  the  sense  of '  true ' 
easily  resulted ;  it  appears  in  the  Lat.  ace.  ai-sent-em,  being 
away,  fira-sent-em,  being  near  at  hand ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  SENT-  is  short  for  es-ent-,  which  is  nothing  but  a  pre- 
sent participial  form  from  the  Aryan  root  zs,  to  be,  as  seen 
in  Skt.  as,  to  be,  Lat.  esse.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  an 
abstract  sense  as  '  be '  was  the  original  sense  of  this  root ;  it 
most  likely  meant  to  '  breathe  ' ;  as  seen  in  the  Skt.  as-u,  vital 
breath,  life.  Thus  sooth  is  simply  'that  which  lives,'  hence 
a  reality  or  truth.  The  corresponding  word  in  Skt.  is  sant, 
which,  as  Benfey  explains  at  p.  63  (s.  v.  as),  is  properly  the 
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pres.  part,  of  as,  to  be,  but  meant  also  right,  virtuous,  steady, 
venerable,  excellent.  The  feminine  form  was  reduced  to  sati, 
with  tlK  sense  of '  a  virtuous  wife ' ;  and  this  term  was  after- 
wards applied  to  a  widow  who  immolated  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  This  is  the  word  which  we 
usually  write  suike,  and  incorrectly  apply  to  the  burning  of 
a  widow.  The  Skt.  short  a  being  sounded  as  the  E.  u  in 
marf,  we  have  turned  sati  into  sutUt,  just  as  we  vntcjunglt, 
Pvnch,  pundit,  bungalinv,  thug,  Punjaub,  for  the  same  reason. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  philology  is  the  bringing 
together  of  many  words  which  at  first  sight  look  unrelated ; 
and  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  same  root  es,  to  live,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  the  words  following,  viz.  am,  art,  is, 
sooth,  s(n  (English)  ;  essence,  entity,  absent,  present  (Latin)  ; 
eu-  (prefix),  {pal<B)-onlo-logy  (Greek) ;  and  sutl-ee  (Sanskrit). 
§  169.  But  the  most  important  application  of  the  principle 
of  gradation  is  the  following.  We  see  that  each  strong  verb 
possesses  four  stems,  some  of  which  are  often  much  alike. 
Thus,  omitting  suffixes,  the  stems  of  scac-an,  to  shake,  are 
(i)  scac-  (2)  scdc-  (3)  scdc-  (4)  scac-,  yielding  only  two  varieties, 
viz.  scac-,  safe-.  It  is  found  that  derived  words,  chiefly  sub- 
stantives (sometimes  adjectives),  do  not  always  preserve  the 
primitive  stem  (scac-),  but  are  sometimes  formed  from  the 
variant  (sc4c-).  Thus  the  mod.  E.  shape,  sb.,  agrees  with  the 
stem  scap-  of  scap-an,  to  shape ;  but  the  A.  S.  scSp,  a  poet,  lit, 
a  shaper  of  song,  agrees  with  the  stem  scSp,  seen  in  the  pt  t. 
sing,  of  the  same  verb.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  say 
that  sc£p,  a  poet,  is  derived  from  the  pt.  t.  sc6p ;  we  may  only 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  that  strengthened  form  of  Hit  base 
which  appears  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
case  as  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Gk.  \tiir-tu,  to  leave,  perf. 
X<-Xour-s  (5  134).  We  find  the  adj.  Xowr-rfi,  remaining;  not 
formed  from  the  perf.  Xt'-Xwir-a,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
gradation  as  that  which  appears  in  X/-Xanr-a,  If  now  we 
employ  the  symbol    <    to  signify  'derived  from,'  and  the 
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symbol  ||  to  signify  'a  base  with  the  same  gradation  as,'  we 
may,  with  perfect  correctness,  express  the  etymology  of  scSp, 
a  poet,  by  writing  sc6p,  sb.  <  ||  sc(^,  pt.  t.  ofscdp-an,  to  shape. 
This  is  sometimes  loosely  expressed  by  omitting  the  symbol  ||, 
but  it  must  ahvays  be  underdood;  so  that  if  at  any  time,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  should  speak  of  5t:6p,  a  poet,  as  being 
'  derived  from  the  pt.  t  of  scap-an,'  this  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  loose  and  inaccurate  way  of  saying  that  it  is  '  derived 
from  a  base  with  the  same  gradation  as  sc^'  And  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  when  E,  sbs.  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
forms  of  the  past  tenses  and  past  participles  of  strong  verbs. 

§  170.  The  result  of  the  last  section  is  important,  because 
most  English  grammars  neglect  it.  Instances  are  given  in 
Loth's  Angels^chsischenglische  Grammatik,  but  they  are 
taken  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  do  not  clearly  bring  out  the 
survival  of  the  principle  in  the  modem  language.  As  this 
point  has  been  so  much  neglected,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  such  examples  of  gradadon  as  I  have  observed 
in  modern  English,  and  now  subjoin  them;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  list  is  complete. 

§  171.  /"a/Z-conjugation.  There  are  no  examples  of 
derivatives  from  a  secondary  stem,  because  the  past  tense 
is  formed  by  reduplication,  not  by  gradation.  The  verb  to 
fell  is  derived,  not  by  gradation,  but  by  mutation,  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter  (§  192  |9).  From  the  primary  stem  we 
have  such  substantives  as  fall,  hold,  span,  &c. ;  where  the 
derivation  is  obvious, 

§  172.  6"Ajii-conjugation.  There  are  no  modern  examples 
of  derivatives  from  the  second  stem,  except  in  the  case 
of  soie,  sokm,  A.S.  sic,  s6c-n  <  ||  s6c,  pt.  t.  of  sac-an,  to 
contend ;  and  in  the  doubtful  case  of  groove,  A.  S.  grSf  (f) 
<  11  S''^/i  pt-  t-  of  gf^of-an,  to  grave,  cut.  But  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  die  A,  S.  gr6f\%  unauthorised  and  imaginary ; 
that  groove  is  a  word  of  late  introduction  into  English,  being 
unknown  in  the  M.E.  period;   and  that  it  was  merelr 
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borrowed  from  Du.  groeDe\  Nevertheless,  the  principle  still 
appUes;  for  Du.  groeve  is  derived  from  the  stem  seen  in 
groef,  pt.  L  of  Du.  graven,  to  grave. 

§  178.  ^^nr-conjugation.  The  stems  are  (t)  ber-  (2)  h<er- 
(3)  bdr-  (4)  6or-,  as  seen  in  ier-ait,  to  bear;  or  (i)  m'm- 
(3)  nan-  (3)  »<im-  (<}  ««/n-,  as  seen  in  nitn-an,  to  take.  ■ 
The  following  are  derivatives  from  the  and  stem  :  E.  bair-n 
(child),  A.S.  bear-n  <  l|  bizr  {==*bar),  pt.  t,  of  ber-an,  to  bear. 
Also  £.  har~m,  A.  S.  bear-m,  the  lap ;  from  the  same. 

E.  share,  aa  m  plough-share,  A.  S.  scear  {=* scar)  <  ||  scar 
(for  *scar),  pt.  t.  oi  scer-an,  scier-an,  to  shear. 

£.  qual-m,  A.  5,  cweal-m  {=.*aval-m),  pestilence,  death 
<  D  A,  S.  avtxl  {=*cwal),  pt.  t  of  A.  S.  cwel-an,  to  die, 
which  is  now  spelt  guail. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  bitr,  A.  S.  ^t^  <  E  bdr-m,  pt.  t  pL  of 
ber-an,  to  bear. 

From  the  4th  stem :  bur-den,  bur-then,  A.  S.  fyr-Sen,  a 
load  <  (by  mutation)  |  bor-en,  pp.  of  ber-an,  to  bear  (§  193). 
Similarlj  Ur-ih,  A.  S.  ge-byr-d. 

£.  J0/«,  A.  S.  Ad/,  a  hollow,  cave  <  II  hol-en,  pp.  of  A.  S. 
hel-an,  to  bide. 

E.  Jiw«,  A.  S.  J«»',  a  score,  i.  e.  twenty  <  if  scor-en,  jq).  of 
scer-an,  to  shear,  cut. 

We  may  also  note  here  that  nim-b-le  and  numb  are  both 
from  A.  S.  nim-an,  to  take ;  the  latter  adj.  was  actually  formed 
from  the  pp.  num-en. 

§  174.    The  f iii«-conjugation. 

From  the  and  stem  :  lay,  v.,  A.  S.  kcg-an  <  (by  mutation) 
I  i^  {=*lag),  pt.  t.  of  licg-an,  to  lie  (§  iga  o). 

E.  se/,  A.  S,  selt-an  <  (by  mutation)  H  jie/  (^=*saf),  pt.  t.  of 
siil-an,  to  sit  (§  192  o).    Likewise  E.  sell-le,  a  bench. 

E.  Irade  (not  found  in  A.S.)  <  II  trad  {=* trad),  pt.  t.  of 
tred-an,  to  tread. 

'  'ffnw/if.orGlrtwiw.a  Forrow';Herfiain'»I>n.Dict.  1658.  1  know 
of  no  authority  ba  groove  ai  an  E,  word  older  than  SUnner  (1671). 
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E.  wain,  A.  S.  wmg-n  <  ||  w<Eg,  pt,  t.  oiweg-an,  to  cany. 

E.  HTffi,  M,  E.  wrak,  that  which  is  driven  ashore  <  D  A.  S. 
jwiFi-  {=*wrac),  pt.  L  of  wrec-an,  to  drive  (to  wreak).  Also 
E,  ivrelch,  A,  S.  wrac-ca,  likewise  <  H  wrac. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  speech,  A,  S.  spdc-e,  older  form 
iprdkc-e  <  1  iprdc-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  ci spree-an,  to  speak.  So  also 
the  Scand.  word  ko/  (Icel.  Jifft)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.  S. 
s4t-on,  pt,  t.  pi.  of  sitt-an,  to  sit. 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  lai-r,  A,  S.  leg-er  <  n  leg-en,  pp. 
of  licg-an,  to  lie. 

E.  head,  A.  S.  ferf,  a  prayer  <  H  bed-en,  pp.  of  bidd-an,  to 
pray.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Scand.  words  also. 
Thus  E.  l(ai].  A,  S.  lag^,  borrowed  from  Icel.  l^,  order,  pi. 
log  (with  sing,  sense)  law  <  ti  Icel.  l&  (for  *i^),  pt.  L  of 
liggja,  to  lie ;    the  '  law '  is  '  that  which  lies '  or  is  settled. 

§  176.     The  rfriai-conjugation. 

From  the  and  stem :  E.  bmd,  v.,  A.  S.  hend-an,  to  fasten 
a  string  on  a  bow,  and  so  to  hmd  it,  from  A.  S.  bend,  a  band, 
which  is  derived  (by  mutation)  from  a  base  parallel  with- dam/, 
pt,  t.  of  bind-an  (§  19a  o). 

E.  cram,  A.  S.  cramm-ian  <  n  cramm,  pt.  t.  of  crimm-an,  to 
cram. 

E.  drench,  A.  S,  drene-an  <  (by  mutation)  ||  dranc,  pt.  t  of 
drinc-an,  to  drink  (§  192  a). 

E.  malt,  A.  S,  »ki2/?,  steeped  grain  <  n  wm//,  pt.  of  melt-on, 
to  melt,  hence  to  steep,  soften,  (We'  may  observe  that  the 
A.  S.  pp,  molten  is  still  in  use.) 

E.  quench,  A.  S.  cwenc-an<  (by  mutation)  D  cwanc,  pt,  t. 
o{  cwine-an,  to  become  extinguished. 

E.  song,  M.  E.  song,  sang,  A.  S.  Jtrajf  <  ||  sang,  pL  L  of 
sing-an,  to  sing.  So  also  ji>^^,  A.  S.  seng-an  (to  make  to  sang), 
to  scorch  (alluding  to  the  singing  noise  made  by  burning 
logs),  derived  by  mutation  from  the  same  stem  sang  (§  193  0y 

E.  stench,  A.  S.  stenc  <  (by  mutation)  ||  stone,  pt.  t.  of 
ett'nc-an,  to  Slink, 
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E.  thong,  A.  S.  J>wang,  <  II  'Jrwaag,  pL  t.  o(  'Jtvitig-an, 
only  found  in  O.  Fries,  Ibwing-a,  O.  Sax.  Ihwing-an,  to  con- 
Strain,  compress. 

E,  throng,  M.  E.  throng,  throng,  A.  S.  prang  <  ||  prang, 
pt,  t.  o^ pring-an,  to  crowd, 

E.  wander.  A,  S.  wand-r-ian,  frequentative  verb  <  |  wiwk^, 
pt.  t.  of  ivind-an,  to  wind,  turn  about.  So  also  E.  wont/, 
originally  a  pliant  rod,  that  could  be  wound  or  woven;  and 
even  E.  wend,  to  go,  formed  by  mutation  (19a  o). 

E.  -ward  as  a  sufBx  (in  to^ward,  &c.).  A,  S.  -wiard  (Goth. 
-wairth-s)  <  II  A.  S.  wtarp,  pt.  t.  of  weorP-an,  to  become, 
orig,  to  be  turned  to. 

£.  warp,  threads  stretched  lengthwise  in  a  loom,  A.  5. 
tvearp  <  ||  ivearp,  pt.  t  of  weorp-an,  to  cast,  throw,  throw 
across. 

E.  wrartg-le,  frequentative  from  the  stem  wrang,  pt  t.  of 
viring-an,  to  twist,  strain,  wring.  So  also  wrong,  adj.,  A.  S. 
wrang,  i.  e.  perverse,  from  the  same  stem.  We  may  also 
note  that  E.  swam-p  is  aUied  to  swamm,  pt.  t.  of  swimm-an, 
to  swim.  Similarly  the  Scand.  word  ilang,  a  pole,  slake 
(Icel.  slang-r)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.  S.  stattg,  pt.  t.  of 
sling-an,  to  sting,  poke. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E,  borough,  A.  S.  iurh,  burg  <  B  burg-on, 
pt.  t.  pi.  of  beorg-an,  to  keep,  protect. 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  borrow,  A.  S.  borg-ian,  verb  formed 
from  borh,  borg,  St  a  pledge  <  II  borg-m,  pp.  of  heorg-an,  to 
keep.  So  also  bury,  A.  S.  byrg-an,  formed  by  mutadon  from 
the  same  stem  (5  193). 

E.  bund-le  <  ||  bund-en,  pp.  of  bind-an,  to  bind. 

E.  crumb,  A.  S.  crum-a  <  II  crumm-en,  pp.  of  crimm-an,  to 
cram,  squeeze. 

E.  drunk-ard  <  ||  drune-m,  pp.  of  drinf-an,  to  drink. 

§  178.  The  (/nw«-conjugation. 

From  the  ist  stem :  E.  chine,  a  fissure  in  a  sea-<liff,  A.  S. 
cSn-u,  a  fissure  <  D  ffo-on,  to  split,  crack. 
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E  ripe,  A.  S.  r(p-e,  adj.  <  ||  rip-an,  to  reap.  Hence  ript 
is  '  fit  for  reaping.' 

R  stirrup,  A.  S.  sUg-rdp,  lit  rope  to  climb  or  mount 
by  <  B  silg-an,  to  climb. 

E.  j/v,  A.  S.  ilfg-o,  a  pen  for  cattle  ;  from  the  same. 

From  the  2nd  stem :  E.  abode,  M,  E.  abood  <  D  A.  S.  d-bdd, 
pt.  t  aidbtd-an,  to  abide. 

E.  dough,  A.  S.  d&h  <  H  "ddh,  pt.  t.  of  *^-an,  to  knead, 
only  found  in  the  cognate  Goth.  deig-<m,  to  knead. 

E.  drove,  sb.,  A.  S.  tfr^/"  <  ||  A.  S.  rfr(^,  pt.  t.  of  drif-an,  to 
drive. 

E.  ^r(?^,  A.  S.  grdp-ian,  weak  verb  <  ||  ^<^,  pt.  t.  of 
grip-an,  to  gripe,  seize. 

E.  ioan,  A.  S.  /<i-«  {a  rare  form)  <  n  Idh,  pt  t.  of  lih-an, 
to  lend ;  the  -ff  is  a  sufOx,  and  the  h  is  dropped. 

E.  lode,  a  course,  A.  S.  Idd  <  ||  if?,  pt  t.  of  /i7-a«,  to 
travel,  go.  Here  the  change  from  final  S  to  final  d  is  due 
to  Vemer's  Law ;  the  pt  t.  pi.  of  l0-an  is  lid-on,  and  the 
pp.  lid-en;  §  130. 

E.  lore,  learning,  A.  S.  Afr  <  |  *ldi  (not  fotmd),  cr^nate 
with  Goth,  lots,  I  have  found  out,  pt  t  of  *leis-an,  to  track, 
find  out;  see  p.  155.    See  Lore  andZ^arnin  my  Etym.  Diet 

E.  road,  A.  S.  rdd  <  II  rdd,  pt.  t.  of  rid-an,  to  ride. 

E.  slope  answers  to  an  A.  S.  "sldp  <  U  sldp,  pt.  t  of  sUp-an, 
to  slip. 

E.  i'AriJW  (in  Shrove-Tuesday)  <  B  E.  shrove,  pt  t  of 
shrive,  A.  S.  scrtf-an. 

E.  jj>"ci«,  A.  S.  strdc-ian,  weak  verb  <  n  jfrifc,  pt.  t.  of 
str(c-art,  to  strike. 

E.  wroth,  adj.,  A.  S.  turd's,  i.  e,  perverse  <  ||  lorif?,  pt.  t  o, 
wri3-an,  to  writhe,  turn  about. 

We  have  at  least  two  Scandinavian  words  with  a  corre- 
sponding stem-vowel.  These  are  bait,  Icel.  beit-a  <  \\  beit, 
pt.  t  of  b!ta,  to  bite ;  and  raid.  Ice].  r«?  <  ||  rei3,  pt.  t.  of 
riS-3,  to  ride.    We  may  also  add  bleak,  gleam,  leave,  lend,  ready. 
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rear,  v.,  stair,  weai,  wreath,  all  formed  by  mutation.  See  the 
next  Chapter  (§  195). 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  bit,  A.  S.  bit-a,  sb.  <  ||  A.  S.  bit-tn, 
pp.  of  bit-an,  to  bite. 

E.  dri/-l  <  II  A.  S.  drif-m,  pp.  of  irif-an,  to  drive.  (The 
suffixed  /  will  be  explained  hereafter.) 

E.  grip,  sb.,  A,  S.  grip-e  *  <  ||  grip-en,  pp.  of  grip-an,  to 
gripe,  grasp. 

E.  /«?,  sb.,  A.S.  hlid  <  II  hlid-en,  pp.  of  ^("rf-aK,  to 
cover. 

E.  sin,  sb.  (whence  M.E.  slit-ten,  verb),  A.S.  rii/-<,  ab. 
<  0  slit-m,  pp.  of  slit-an,  to  rend. 

E.  whit-tle,  to  pare  with  a  knife,  from  A.  S.  pwii-el,  a 
knife  <  n  pwit-en,  pp.  oXpwli-an,  to  cut 

E,  iwji^,  A.  S.  {ge)-writ  <  ||  writ-en,  pp.  of  writ-an,  to 
write. 

Bemdes  these  obvious  derivatives,  we  find  others,  such  as 
these: — 

E.  (hin-k,  formed  with  suffix  k  from  a  base  chin-  <  %  cin-en, 
pp.  of  cift-an,  to  split,  crack. 

E.  cliff,  A.  S.  dif,  properly  a  'steep,'  or  a  place  to  climb 
up ;  the  same  as  Icel.  kit/,  a  cliff  <  ||  Icel.  'kUf-inn  (obsolete), 
pp.  of  Mif-a,  to  climb. 

K  divin-d-le,  formed  (with  excrescent  d)  from  *dwin-le,  a 
regular  frequentative  verb  <  )(  dwin-en,  pp.  of  dwin-an,  to 
decrease,  dwindle,  languish. 

E.  slip,  weak  verb,  M.R  slip-pen  <  ||  sHp-tn,  pp.  of 
slip-an,  to  slip  (strong  verb). 

E.  J^^-/,  A.  S.  jf?^^-/  <  1  scrif-en,  pp.  of  serif-art,  to 
shrive  *. 

E,  jAiie  (to  climb  over),  in  which  the  j'  has  been  lengthened 
after  loss  of  g,  M.  E.  stiyei,  A.  S.  siig-el  <  ||  stig-en,  pp.  of 
sttg-an,  to  climb. 
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E.  Strid,  a  striding-place,  a  well-known  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wharfe  <  ||  slrid-m,  pp.  of  strid-an,  to  stride,  stride 
across. 

Similarly,  the  Scand.  thrif-t  is  to  be  compared  with  tkriv-en, 
pp.  of  thrive ;  and  wick-et,  a  French  word  of  Scand.  origin, 
is  to  be  compared  with  Icel.  vik-inn,  pp.  of  vik-ja,  to  turn. 
See  aJso  wick-et,  witch-elm  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  syllable  -dige  in  A.  S. 
hldf-dtge,  a  lady,  is  from  the  same  stem  as  'dig-en,  pp.  of 
*digan  =  Goth,  deigan,  to  knead ;  and  that  the  original  sense 
of  our  lady  is,  consequently,  'a  kneader  of  bread.' 

§  177.  The  Moojf-conjugation. 

From  the  ist  stem  we  may  note  the  following.  E.  dreary, 
A.  S.  dreor-ig,  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was  gory,  dripping 
with  blood,  put  for  'dr/os-ig  (cf,  Vemer's  Law)  <  ||  dr/os-an, 
to  drip, 

E.  crowd,  s.,  is  best  explained  by  supposing  (with  Strat- 
mann)  that  the  A.  S.  infinitive  (which  does  not  occur)  was 
*cr£d-an,  to  push,  not  *cr/od-an,  as  usually  assumed;  the 
pt.  t.  is  found  as  cr/ad.  In  fact,  Chaucer  has  the  verb  croud-en, 
to  push,  and  the  Dutch  form  is  kruijen,  formerly  kruid-en, 
which  answers  to  'crdd-an,  just  as  the  Du.  buig-en  does  to 
A.  S.  b4g-an ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Du,  for  choose 
(A.  S.  c/os-an)  is  kies-en,  with  a  very  different  vowel,  and  an 
A.  S.  *criodan  would  answer  to  a  Du.  "krieden,  of  which  no 
one  has  ever  heard, 

E.  dom.  A,  S.  dif-a,  Ul  'a  diver'  <  R  d&f-an,  to  dive. 

E,  lout,  s.,  a  clumsy,  slouching  fellow  <  ||  A.  S.  W-an,  to 
stoop  ;  the  change  from  A.  S.  tf  to  E.  o«  being  regular  (§  46). 

The  sb.  cripple,  formerly  creeple ',  one  who  creeps  about,  is 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  creep. 

From  the  2nd  stem:  E.  bread,  M.E.  breid,  A. S.  br/or-d 
(where  d  is  a.  suffix)  <  n  briaw,  pt.  t.  of  br/owan,  to  brew, 

<  '  In  them  that  bee  lame  01  creepelles  ' ;  (1577)  J,  FramptoD,  JoffiiU 
Newes  oat  of  the  newe  foimde  Woilde ;  fol.  51,  btck.  See  p.  59,  note  3. 
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hence,  to  fennent;  the  orig.  sense  being  'that  which  is 
fermented.'  Observe  that  the  vowel  in  bread,  though  now 
short,  was  long  in  M.E. 

E.  -Uss,  the  commonest  suffiz  in  English,  also  has  a 
shortened   vowel.    It  answers   to   M.E.   -lees,   A. S,  -Uas 

<  g  Uas,  pt.  t.  of  Uos-art,  to  lose.  The  suffix  -less  means 
'deprived  of.'  The  A,  S.  Uas  was  also  used  as  an  adj.,  with 
the  sense  of  '  false ' ;  hence  E.  leas-ing  (A.  S,  Uas-tmg)  in  the 
sense  of  'folsehood.'  The  adj.  loose  is  Scandinavian,  from 
IceL  lauss,  loose,  cognate  with  A.  S.  Uas,  loose,  false. 

E.  neat,  cattle,  A.  S.  niat  <  ll  nial,  pt.  t.  of  tUot-an,  to  use, 
employ.     Hence  the  sense  is '  used,'  domestic. 

E.  reave  (commoner  in  he-reave),  A.S,  r/af-tan,  to  strip  of 
clothes,  despoil,  from  r/af,  s.,  clothes,  spoil  <  ||  r/a/,  pt.  t.  of 
rtof-an,  to  deprive,  take  away, 

E.  red,  M.E,  reed,  A.  S,  r/arf  <  ||  riad,  pt.  t.  of  r^od-anfa 
redden. 

E.  ruk,  s.,  A.  S.  ric,  another  form  of  r(ac,  smoke  <  U  r^ac, 
pt.  t.  of  r/oc-an,  to  exhale.  The  original  Teut.  AU  is  still 
seen  in  the  cognate  G.  J?aucA,  smoke;  §  164. 

E.  s^a/,  A.  S.  sc/a/  <  \\  sc/a/,  pt.  t.  of  sc&f-an,  to  shove, 
push  together. 

E.  sheet,  A.  S.  sc/l-e,  scyi-e,  a  sheet,  allied  to  sc^at,  a  comer, 
fold,  comer  of  a  sail,  sheet  or  rope  fastened  to  a  comer  of 
a  sail  <  II  sclal,  pt,  t.  of  sc/ol-an,  to  shoot,  hence,  to  project 

E.  throe,  A.  S.  Jir/a  <  II  Pr/aw,  pt.  t.  of  Jir^ow-an,  to 
suffer.  The  vowel  in  E.  throe  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  IceL  form  Jird. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  gut,  A.  S.  gutt,  properly '  a  channel ' 

<  II  gut-on,  pL  pL  oigiot-an,  to  pour. 

E.  sud-s,  pi.  <  II  sud-on,  pt.  pi.  oi  s/oS-an,  to  seethe,  boil. 
E.  Ay,  weak  verb  <   ||  tug-on,  pt.  pi,  of  t^o-n,  to  draw, 
pull. 
From  the  4th  stem ;  E.  bode,  A.  S,  bod-tan,  to  announce 

<  0  bod-en,  pp.  of  b4od-an,  to  command. 
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E.  foiT,  a  weapon,  A.  S.  bog-a  <  g  i(^-€n,  pp.  of  Mg-an, 
to  bend,  bow. 

E.  hro-ih,  A.  S.  iro-^  (where  -?  ia  a  suffix),  put  for  *hrow-9 

<  II  hrow-m,  pp.  of  br/ow-an,  to  brew. 

E.  rfro^,  A.  S.  drop-a,  3.  <  (  drop-m,  pp.  of  dr^op-an,  to 
drop,  drip. 

E.  ifroM,  A.  S.  rfroj,  sediment,  that  which  falls  down  <  n 
dros-tn,  pp.  of  drios-an,  to  fell,  drip  down. 

"S^  float,  v.,  A.  %.flol-ian  <  wflol-en,  pp.  o^fliot-an,  to  float. 

E._/9-iw/,  A.  S._/9-oj-/(/ suffixed)  <  ||  "yroj-rti,  orig.  form  of 
froz-en,  pp.  aifrios-an,  to  freeze. 

£.  t'n-^/,  a  mass  of  metal  poured  into  a  mould,  from  th  and 
got  <  II  got-m,  pp.  oi  g^ol-an,  to  pour. 

E.  /ofi,  s.,  A.  S.  iK--fl,  a  lock  <  H  /(w-«r,  pp.  of  lUc-an,  to 
lock,  fasten. 

E.  /we,  V,,  M.E.  losien,  A.  S.  las-tan,  orig.  to  become  loose 

<  D    *los-m,  orig.  form  oF  /or-wi,  pp.  of  Uos-an,  to  lose, 
which  became  M.E.  les-en,  and  is  obsolete. 

E.  lot,  8.,  A.  S.  hki  <  a  Mot-en,  pp.  of  hUot-an,  to  choose 
bj*  lots,  assign. 

E.  j^c/,  8.  <  D  scot-en,  pp.  of  sciot-an,  to  shooL  Also  jc oA 
in  scot-free,  which  ia  a  doublet  of  lAd/,  and  perhaps  a  Scand. 
form.    Cf  Icel.  skoi-inn,  pp.  of  j^ifra,  to  shoot. 

E.  shove,  A,  S.  scof-ian,  weak  verb  <  n  scof-en,  pp.  of 
scHf-an,  to  push.     Hence  shom-el. 

E.  j&^,  A.  S.  j/(ifr-/e  <  slop-en,  pp.  of  sHip-an,  to  dissolve, 
let  slip.    .57^  was  especially  used  of  the  droppings  of  a  cow. 

E.  smoke,  s.,  A.  S,  tmoc-a  <  n  smoc-en,  pp.  of  sm/oc-an,  to 
smoke. 

E.  sod,  wet  or  sodden  turf,  hence  soft  turf  <  n  sod-en,  pp. 
of  s/o3-an,  to  seethe ;  cf.  sodden. 

We  have  preserved  two  old  past  participles,  viz.  rotten,  Icel. 
rot-inn,  asid/br-lom,  A.  S. /br-loren ;  botbibelong  to  strong 
verbs  of  the  cAoow-conjugation.  Shuffle,  scuffle  are  Scand. 
words,  allied  to  shtme.    Some  derivatives  are   formed  by 
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mutation,  as  britl-U,  dive,  drip,  &c^  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter ;  see  pp.  204,  ao8,  203.  The  verb  io  shut  and  the 
sb.  shuti-h  were  also  fonned  by  mutation  from  the  3rd  stem 
(scui-t>n)  oi scM-an,  to  shoot;  see  p,  204,  note  i. 

Brief  Suuhakt  of  Rzsi;lts. 

§  178.  The  chief  results  of  §§  153,  154  may  also  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows ; — 

There  are  4  principal  gradations ;  A,  d  (for  A),  as  seen  in 
shdit,  pt.  t.  shook,  A.  S.  scacan,  pt.  t.  ^c6c;  E,  A,  O,  as 
seen  in  hear  (A.S.  der-an,  LM./er-re),  pt.  t,  iare,  pp.  ior-tt, 
&c.;  1,  AI,  I,  as  seen  in  drive  (A.S.  dri/-an\  pt.  L  drove 
(Goth,  draii),  pp.  driv-en;  EU,  AU,  U,  as  seen  in  choose 
{A.  S.  c/os-an,  Goth,  kius-an),  pt.  t.  chose  (Goth,  kaus),  pp.  chosen 
(Goth,  kus-am),  &z.  They  may  be  thus  arranged,  so  as  to 
shew  the  oldest  forms  (including  the  Old  High  German) : — 


Teutonic. 

Gothic. 

A.-Saioa. 

Icelandic 

0.  H.  Gennan. 

A    0     ... 

a    0 

a  i  ... 

a    i   ... 

a    tu>   ... 

E    AtO 

\ai    a   au 

ie     a     0 

iu 

\v:t 

u 

i« 

1    AI    I 

»   ai      1 

i    ti    i 

i    «      i 

EU  AU  U 

w  au  u 

Ua/au 

^-\1 

liueu    0 
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CHAPTER    XL 
Vowel-Mutation. 

§  179.  '  A  man  said  to  Goldburh,  buy  a  whole  goose  and  a 
cow  cheap.'  This  is  my  memorial  sentence,  for  remembering 
the  principal  contents  of  the  present  chapter.  I  may  remark 
that  Goldburh  is  a  real  name ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  heroine 
in  the  old  English  romance  of  Havelok,  which  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  the  words 
printed  in  italics  in  the  above  sentence.  We  find,  in  Sweet's 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  the  following  facts. 

I,  The  pi,  0^  maun,  a  man,  is  menn,  men. 

a.  From  gold,  s.  gold,  is  formed  the  adj.  gylden,  golden, 
and  the  verb  gyldan,  to  gild. 

3.  Burh,  a  borough,  town,  makes  the  plural  byrig,  towns. 
The  dat.  sing,  is  also  byrig. 

4.  From  hM,  adj.,  whole,  is  formed  the  derived  verb  hdlan, 
to  heal,  lit.  to  make  whole. 

5.  G6s,  goose,  makes  the  pi.  g^s,  geese. 

6.  Ctf,  a  cow,  makes  the  pi.  gf,  cows ;  hence,  by  the  way, 
mod.  E.  ki-ne,  which  stands  for  ki-en  (like  eyne,  eyes,  for  ey-ert). 
Here  ii-  =  A.  S.  cy,  and  -en  is  a  pi.  suflU  {A.S.  -an);  so 
that  ki-ne  {=ki'en)  is  a  double  plural '. 

7.  C^ap,  a  bargain,  whence  our  cheap  is  derived,  produces 
a  derivative  verb  eiepan,  c^pan,  to  buy.  This  verb  was  some- 
times written  e^n,  whence  our  keep.  See  Che<^,  Keep,  in  my 
Etym.  Diet. 

>  The  pi.  lyt  occon  in  Northeni  Engliih ;  it  is  spelt  ^in  Goldiug'i 
trmslation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  fot.  16  (1603) ;  cf.  p.  66,  note. 
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§  180.  To  these  results  we  may  add  one  more,  viz.  that 
just  as  in  the  7th  example  we  see  ia  changed  to  fe,  ory  (y 
being  a  later  spelling),  so  we  find  examples  in  which  the 
unaccented  ea  changes  to  the  unaccented  «  orj*.  Even  to 
changes  like  ia,  and  eo  like  ea.  These  facts  can  easily 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  example  7.  Thus 
cwealm^  death,  gives  the  verb  d-cwielm-an,  d-avylm-an,  to 
kill ;  sUor,  a  steer,  ox,  gives  the  derivative  stteric,  sljric,  a 
stirk;  and  heorle,  heart,  gives  the  verb  kierkm,  hyrlan,  to 
hearten  or  encour^e, 

§  181. 1-mutatioii.  If  we  now  tabulate  the  above  results, 
and  call  the  secondary  or  derived  vowels  the  mukUums  of 
their  respective  primary  vowels,  we  obtain  the  following 
arrangement,  where  vowels  in  the  row  marked  (A)  are 
the  primary,  and  those  in  the  row  marked  (B)  are  the 
derived  vowels. 

(A)    ft  on   I    &6a    I    eft,  eo    I    6a,  fio 

(B)   eyy    I  ftfit    I    ie,  T     |    'b,  f 

This  vowel-mutation,  vi\a(^  frequently  takes  place  in  fonning 
derivatives  from  older  words,  is  called,  in  German,  umlaut. 
If  we  were  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  all  the  cases  in  which 
mutadon  occurs,  we  should  find  that  in  every  case  the 
primary  vowel  is  influenced  by  the  occurrence  of  an  (  or 
«  (rarely  0)  in  the  nest  syllable.  This  refers  only  to  the 
primary  form  of  the  word,  and  cannot  always  be  detected  in 
the  known  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  i,  after  having  produced  a  mutation  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  drops  out  of  sight,  and  is  lost  ^.  This  will 
be  understood  by  considering  a  few  instances ;  but,  before 
giving  these,  it  is  necessary  to  halt  by  the  way,  in  order  to 
mention  that,  in  all  the  examples  already  cited,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  i,  not  by  u.    The  cases  in  which  u  produces  any 

'  This  ii  called  '  ceiuiaUd  mutation,'  or  caneealid  umiauf.    It  is  very 
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effect  are,  comparatively,  so  few  that  I  leave  them  out  of 
sight  here.  ThtpritKipk  of  mutation  is  the  thing  to  be  first 
acquired ;  after  that,  all  is  easy. 

§  183.  Concealed  mutation.  An  easy  example  of  con- 
cealed mutation  occurs  in  the  word  French.  FrtncH  is  short 
for  Prankish.  But  the  a  in  Frankish,  being  followed  by  an 
(  in  the  next  syllable,  '  is  modified  in  the  direction  of  (',  the 
result  being  a  new  vowel  intermediate  to  the  other  two,'  as 
Mr.  Sweet  puts  it  in  his  A.S,  Reader,  p.  xix.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  tendency  to  turn  Frankish  into  Frmkish,  and  we 
actually  find,  accordingly,  that  Frtnctsc  is  the  A.S.  form  of 
the  word.  This  Frenkish  (A.  S.  Frtnctsc)  was  afterwards 
shortened  to  French,  as  we  now  have  it ;  so  that  the  (',  after 
modifying  the  a  to  an  e,  has  disappeared ;  that  is,  the  cause 
of  the  mutation  has  been  concealed.  On  the  same  principle 
we  can  now  explain  all  the  above  results  in  order,  which  we 
will  proceed  to  do. 

§  183.  A  >E.  We  found  (i)  that  the  pi.  of  man  is  men  ; 
or,  in  A.S,,  that  the  pi.  of  mann  is  menn.  The  Icel.  pL  is 
also  tnenn.  This  particular  word  is  of  anomalous  declension, 
so  that  the  process  is  the  less  clear.  Gothic,  which  is  re- 
markable for  never  exhibiting  mutation,  makes  the  nom.  pi. 
both  mans  and  mannans ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
form  was  shortened  to  'manna,  and  afterwards  the  final 
vowel  weakened,  thus  giving  *manni,  which  would  be  regu- 
larly changed  into  menn  in  Icel.  and  A.S.  O.  Friesic, 
O.  Saxon,  and  O.  H.  G.  have  the  unchanged  plural  man 
(the  same  as  the  singular),  which  would  result  from  the  pi. 
man-s,  by  loss  of  s.  We  can  see  the  result  more  clearly  in 
the  dative  singular;  for  it  happens  that  the  A.S.  dat.  sing, 
takes  the  form  menti  as  well  as  the  nom.  plural ;  whereas  the 
Icel.  dat.  sing,  is  manni,  thus  affording  formal  proof  that 
menn<'menni=manni. 

§184  (a).  0>Y.  The  adjectival  suffix  -en  is  written 
'cins  in  Gothic,  which  has  gulth,  gold,  gullh-eins,  golden. 
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Now  «'  is  merely  the  Goth,  way  of  writing  /  (long  1) ;  so  that 
gold-en  may  be  equated  to  *gold-{n.  The  /  (like  i)  produces 
a  mutation  of  0  (for  original  u)  to  y,  so  that  "gold-fn  became 
gyld-m^.  Similarly,  we  can  explain  the  verb  gild;  for  the 
regular  A.S.  infin.  suffix  of  causal  labs  (whereby  verbs  are 
formed  from  pre-existent  substantives)  is  -tan,  so  that  from 
luf-u,  s.,  love,  is  formed  the  verb  luf-ian,  to  love,  &c.  Hence 
,  the  sb.  gold  gave  rise  to  the  causal  verb  *gold-ian,  to  gild, 
which  regularly  became  gyU-an  by  mutation  and  subsequent 
loss  of  i.  This  process  is  extremely  common  in  causal 
verbs;  we  constantly  find  that  -tan  is  shortened  to  -an  after 
mutation  has  taken  place.  Modem  English  has  substituted 
golden  for  gilden ',  but  retains  the  old  mutation  in  the  verb 
to  gild,  the  form  of  which  is  now  explained 

§  186  (3).  U>Y.  Surh,  town,  makes  the  pi.  byrig.  As 
the  ■'  is  here  retained,  the  cause  of  the  mutation  is  obvious. 
I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  some  curious  results.  The  dat. 
sing.,  like  the  nom.  pi.,  is  also  byrig  ;  so  that  the  A.S.  for  '  at 
the  town'  was  at Pdre  iyrig,  the  word  burh  being  feminine, 
and  requiring  the  fern,  form  of  the  def.  article.  In  later 
£ngUsh,  this  gradually  became  at  tker  bury,  or  (by  assimila- 
tion oi  th  to  t)  at  ter  bury,  a  fonn  which  at  once  explains 
the  surname  Ailerbury  (i.e.  at  the  town).  The  name  was 
borne  by  a  bish(^  of  Rochester,  who  attained  to  some  fame 
in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  Curiously  enough,  the 
fact  of  the  word  borough  being  of  the  feminine  gender  was 
often  (and  at  last  entirely)  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  true  form  of 
the  dative  was  likewise  forgotten.  Hence  borough  was  treated 
as  an  unchangeable  neuter,  and  the  very  same  phrase  also 
appeared  as  at  ten  borough,  where  ten  represents  the  A.S. 

'  Strictly,  it  beCBme  gyld-in,  but  final  -en  is  used  for  -in  in  A.  S.,  the 
Knffii  -in  being  disliked ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E,  Giam.,  {  69. 

'  l&.K  gilden ;  thus  St.  Chiysostom  is  called  '  lohn  Gilden-motk;  ot 
Gold«D  Month ;  Specimens  of  English,  1198-139  j,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat, 
p.  69, 1.  8. 
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pAm,  the  dat.  neuter  of  the  def.  article.  This  has  given  us 
the  well-known  name  Aitenborough.  Further,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  use  place-names  in  the  dative  or  locative  case,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  prep,  tel  (E.  a/),  which  governs  a  dative, 
was  expressly  introduced ;  see  note  to  sect  iv.  1. 99  in  Sweet's 
A.S.  Reader,  4th  ed.  This  at  once  explains  the  use  of  the 
dative  form  ^«ry  as  a  place-name ;  though  we  also  find  the 
nominative  Burgh,  Borough  (as  in  Borough  Fen,  Cambs.), 
and  Brough  (in  Westmoreland). 

§186(4).  A>iong^.  The  verb  to  heal  is  easily  ex- 
plained. From  the  adj.  hM,  whole,  was  made  the  causal 
verb  *hil'ian,  whence  (by  mutation  and  loss  of  i)  the  fonn 
hdUan,  M.E.  htl-m,  E,  heal.  The  original  form  of  the 
causal  verb  is  quite  certain  in  this  case ;  for  Gothic  always 
employs  the  form  hail-jan  {=hail-ian)  from  the  adj,  fiails, 
whole.  In  Gothic,  the  letter  usually  printed  j  is  really 
an  English  y ;  and  y  is  the  serai- vowel  corresponding  to  i, 
as  shewn  in  §  129;  p.  150. 

§187  (s).  6>'k.  The  raoA.'Y.. goose,  A.S.g^s,  answers 
to  a  Teut.  type  qans';  see  Kluge's  Worterbuch,  s.v.  ffflfw. 
But  its  declension  followed  that  of  the  feminine  '  ('-stems,'  and 
its  plural  nom.  was  originally  *gSsis,  which  became  *^/m  by 
mutation,  and  was  then  shortened  to  g/s^.  Similarly,  the 
dat.  sing.  *gSsi  became  *g^si  by  mutation,  and  was  shortened 
to^/j  likewise.  The  word_/cM/,  fi..S./6t,  answers  to  a  Teut. 
type  f6t,  of  the  masculine  gender;  see  Kluge,  s.v.  Fuss. 
In  Gothic  it  followed  the  w-declension,  but  in  A.S.  it  adhered 
to  the  consonantal  declension  (as  in  Greek  and  Latin) ;  hence 
the  nom.  pi.  */olis  and  the  dat.  sing.  */6li  both  produced  the 
fonn/m.    It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  nom.  pi.  sometimes 

'  Not  GANSi,  as  Id  Fick,  iii.  99;  foi  this  stem  would  have  caused 
vowel-change  even  in  the  nom.  ting. . 

'  On  'the  treatment  of  terminal  consoaanti  and  vonels'  in  the  Tent, 
languages  (G.  atulaulgestlt),  cf.  Strong  and  Meyer's  HiaL  of  the  German 
Lsngnage,  p.  61 ;  the  accoant  there  giveti  is,  however,  incomplete,  and 
refeis  to  Gothic  onlj.    See  Sieven,  O.  E.  Giram.,  J  133  (b). 
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follows  a  diGTerent  declenson,  and  appears  asJUias;  whilst 
in  M.E.  we  even  find  three  forms  of  the  plural,  viz./eei,_/oien, 
and/b/ei,  the  two  latter  being  of  rare  occurrence. 

Other  examples  appear  in  ioo(b,  A.  S.  ii!3,  naascT  pi.  Ufii, 
A.S.  i^9,  rarely  id3as;  and  in  iook,  A.S.  &&,  fern.,  pL  M; 
but  this  form  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  M.  E.  io^s  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centmy. 

§  188  (6).  Long  U  >  long  Y.  The  E.  mouse,  A.  S.  mils, 
answers  to  a  TeuL  fern,  base  hCs  ^ ;  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  Maus. 
It  belongs  to  the  consonantal  declension;  the  A.S.  plural 
was  originally  *m£sis,  which  passed  into  the  form  *m;fsis 
by  mutadon,  and  was  then  shortened  to  nylj.  Other 
examples  occur  in  E.  loitse,  A.  S.  Ms,  and  in  E.  cow,  A.  S. 
c£,  both  of  which  are  feminine ;  the  pi.  forms  being  Ifs, 
cy.  Of  these,  the  former  is  E.  lice;  the  latter  is  the 
(occasional)  Tudor  E.  and  prov.  E.  kie  or  kye,  afterwards 
lengthened  to  ki-tte,  by  analogy  with  ey-ne  and  shoo-tt,  the  old 
plurals  of  gv  and  shoe.  On  the  other  hand,  our  house,  A.  S. 
fi^,  was  a  neuter  noun;  and,  having  a  loi^  root-syllable, 
remained  unchanged  in  the  plural;  see  Sievers,  O. £.  Gr. 
5  238;  p.  117, 1.  4.  That  is,  the  pi.  was  ktis,  now  extended 
10  hous-es  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  general  rule  ?. 
This  is  why  we  never  use  the  plural  hice  (I). 

§  188  (7).  Long  EA>long  IE  (Y).  The  explanation  of 
cfep-an,  to  buy,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  fidl-an,  to  heal ; 
i.  e.  the  mutation  is  concealed.  The  sb.  c/ap  produced  the 
derived  verb  *c/ap-ian,  after  which  the  i  caused  mutation  and 
then  vanished.  The  other  examples  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  In  slj^-ic,  stirk,  from  st/or,  the  t  is  visible. 
The  sb.  cwealm,  death,  produced  a  verb  *cwealm-ian,  passing 


■  Not  hOsi,  as  in  Fick,  iii.  141 ;  for  this  stem  would  have  canted 
mniatioii  ena  in  the  nom,  dug. 

'  Note  the  prov.  £.  kms-en,  bo  often  conunended  as  'a  trne  old 
Anglo-SazoD  form '  bf  thoie  who  know  no  better.  It  is  only  an  early 
Sonthem  E.  fonn,  never  found  before  the  ConqneM. 
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inlo  cwielman  or  cwylman,  to  kill ;  and  the  sb.  heort-t,  heart, 
produced  the  verb  'heort-ian,  passing  into  hiertan  or  hyrtan, 
to  encourage. 

§  190.  H-miitation.  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
examples  represented  by  the  memorial  sentence  in  §  179, 
adding  a  few  more  by  the  way.  It. now  chiefly  remains  to 
add  that  the  principle  of  mutation  is  extremely  common  in 
A.  S.,  and  may  also  be  due,  though  rarely,  to  the  occurrence 
of  »,  cw  even  o,  in  the  following  syllable,  as  well  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  »'.  Striking  examples  are  seen  in  the  A.  S. 
mtoluc,  milk,  seolfor,  silver;  words  in  which  the  eo  seems  to 
be  due  to  u-mutation  rather  than  to  a  mere  'breaking'  of  1' 
into  eo  before  a  following  /;  see  Sievers,  O,  E.  Gram.,  §§ 
39,  107.  In  the  former  case,  meol-uc  stands  for  mil-uc*  (cf. 
Goth,  mil-ui-s,  milk);  and  the  eo  h  technically  described  as 
being  '  a  a-mutation  of  i,'  because  the  «  has  turned  t  inlo 
eo.  In  the  second  case,  the  mutation  is  concealed ;  ieolfor 
is  contracted  for  *seol{o)/or  or  *seo2{u)/or,  and  aj  is,  as 
before,  a  u-muta(ion  of  i;  the  Gothic  form  being  silubr, 
O.  Sax.  silubar.  These  forms  are  of  some  interest,  because 
the  vowel  i  in  the  mod.  E.  words  milk  and  silver  shews  that 
they  belong  rather  to  the  Mercian  than  to  the  Wessex 
dialect.  The  form  silo/er  occurs  once,  and  sylfor  twice  in 
A.S.  poetry,  but  Molfor  is  the  usual  form.  The  O.  Mercian 
sylfur  has  been  already  noticed  ;  see  §  33.  The  Northum- 
brian form  is  sulfer  (Matt.  it.  9). 

§  181.  Examples.  I  now  give  several  examples  of  all 
the  above  i-mutations  in  A.  S.,  reserving  for  the  present  such 
as  are  still  retained  in  the  modem  language.  These  are  of 
such  importance  that  they  will  be  noticed  separately  in  §  192. 

(i)  A  >  E.  A.S.  lang,  long;  compar.  leng-ra  (for 
'lang-ira=*lang-iza)\  Goth,  comparatives  end  in  -iza;  cf. 
§  130.  A.S.  jfrow^,  strong;  compar,  streng-ra,  stronger.  Also, 
from  A.S.  lang,  the  verb  leng-an  [=* lang-ian),  to  prolong. 
From  A.S.  land,  land,  the  verb  lend-on   {=*iand-ian),  to 
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land.  From  A.  S.  nam-a,  a  name,  the  verb  ntmn-an  (=  *»amn- 
iati),  10  name.  The  strong  verb  '  10  heave,'  with  pt,  t.  h6f, 
has  the  weak  infinitive  htbbatt  {  =  *ha/-ian),  instead  of  the 
regular  'haf-an,  which  is  not  found  ;  see  Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader, 
p.  Ixx'.  Similarly,  the  strong-  verb  'to  swear,'  with  pt.  t. 
swSr,  has  the  weak  infinitive  su}€rian{=*sivar-ian)'msttaA 
of  *swaran,  which  is  not  found ;  id.,  p.  Ixxi. 

In  order  to  save  space,  and  for  the  greater  clearness,  [ 
shall  use  (as  before)  the  symbol  >  to  mean  '  produces,'  and 
the  symbol  <  to  mean  'is  produced,  or  derived,  from.'  I 
also  use  two  dots  ( .. )  as  the  sign  of '  mutation,'  so  that  >  .. 
will  mean  '  produces  by  mutation,'  and  <  ..  will  mean  '  is 
derived  by  mutation.'  My  reason  for  the  use  of  this  symbol 
is  that,  in  German,  mutation  is  denoted  by  two  dots  over  a 
vowel ;  for  example,  the  pi.  of  Mann  (man)  is  Mdnner, 
where  d  is  the  modified  form  of  a.  In  accordance  with  this 
notation,  A.  S.  swerian<  ..  *swar-ian;  and  again,  A.S.  leng-ra 
<  ..*!atig-tra,  compar.  o(  iang. 

(2)  O  >  Y.  A.  S.  gold  >  ..  gyld-m  (for  'goM-in,  as  ex- 
plained above).  So  also  A.  S.  horn,  horn  >  ,.  hyrn-ed,  horned. 
A.  S.  storm,  storm  >..  s/yrm-an,  to  storm,  assail.  A.  S. 
/orm-a,  first >  ../yrm-est  (=*/orm-ist),  first;  really  a  double 
superlative  (E.  foremost).  A.  S.  foig-ian,  to  follow,  often 
appears  in  the  mutated  forra_^/^i"a«.  A.  S.  cor-  \\  cor-en,  pp. 
of  cA)s-an,  to  choose  >  ..  cyr-e,  choice.  A.  S.  god,  god  >  .. 
gyd-e/t{='gyd-m),  goddess;  cf.  G.  Golt-in,  goddess,  &c. 

(3)  U  >  y.  A.  S.  burh,  borough  >  ..  byrig,  plural.  A.  S. 
wurc  (also  weorc),  work  >  ..  iigircan  (=.'wurc-iiin),  to  work. 
A.S.  wull,  wool  >  ..  ii^ll-en,  woollen.  A.  S,  wtilf,  a  wolf 
>  ..  wylf-en,  a  she-wolf;  this  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but 
appears  in  the  following  curious  gloss :  '  Bellona,  i.  furia, 
dea  belli,  mater  Martis,  wyl/en ' ;  where  '  i.'  is  the  usual  con- 

'  Note  the  form  keiian,  not  htfaH  ;  the  doubling  of  the  b  U  dne  to 
the  coDtraclion  ecming  the  loss  of  i.  Observe,  too,  that  A.  S,  puts  W 
for^;  Sweet,  A,  S.  Reader,  p.  xivili. 
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traction  for  id  est,  that  is  to  say  *.  A.  S.  hunger,  hunger  >  „ 
hyngrian,  to  hunger.  A.  S.  munuc,  monk  (merely  borrowed 
from  Lat.  monackus)  >  „  mynicen,  a  nun ;  whence  the  sur- 
name Minckin. 

(4)  Long  A  >  lon^  M.  A,  S,  Ml,  whole  >  ..  Ml-an,  to 
heal ;  as  in  §  1 86.  A.  S.  Ur,  lore  >  ..  idr-an,  to  teach.  A.  S. 
Stan,  stone>  ..  sldn-m,  made  of  stone;  also  sidn-an,  v.,  to 
stone.    A.  S.  dc,  oak  >  ..  lif-m,  oaken.    A.  S.  irdd,  broad 

>  ..  hrdd-an,  to  broaden,  make  broad,  &c. 

(5)  Long  O  >  long  E,  A.S.g/fs,  goose,  pl.^/j;  so  also 
/S9,  pi.  m\fSi,  pi./*.  The  A.  S.  Afr,  book,  makes  the  pi. 
Mc,  as  if  =  E.  *beek ;  but  the  M.  E.  pi.  was  bok-ts,  now  ho(^s. 
A.S.  &f/,  advantage,  E.  booi>  ..  Mi-an  (=*66irian,  Goth. 
boljan),  to  profit ;  Lowl.  Sc.  &»/,  to  profit,  amend — hence,  to 
add  fuel  to  fire.  Bums  uses  it  metaphorically  in  his  Epistle 
to  Davie,  St.  8 : — 

'  It  warms  me,  it  chums  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name; 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame ! ' 

(6)  Long  U  >  long  Y.    A.  S.  oi,  cow,  pi.  yf,  ki-ne ;  as 

in  §  188.  So  also  c43,  pp.  known  >  ..  cfS-an  (=*ci4?-ian), 
M.E.  kythen,  to  make  known,  shew,  display. 

'For  gentil  heite  l^theth  gentilesse.' 

Chaucer,  Squ.  Tale,  483. 

A.  S.  l&n,  enclosure,  town  >  ..  lyn-an  (=*/tin-tan),  to  en- 
close; M.E.  tynen.  Thus,  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
written  in  1440,  we  find:  '  Tjfiyd,  or  hedgydde.  Septus' 
A.  S.  scrtid,  a  shroud  >  ..  scr^dan  (=*scnid-tcm),  to  clothe, 
cover  up. 

(7)  EA  >  IE  (Y).  A.  S.  c/ap,  a  bargain  (our  cheap)  >  .. 
ctep-an,  cjUp-an,  to  buy  (our  heep),  in  §  189.     A.  S.  d^ad,  dead 

>  ..  d_^d-an  {^* d^ad-ian),  to  make  dead,  kill.     A.  S.  seam, 

'  See  Wright's  Vocab,,  ed.  Wiilckerj  col.  194. 
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a  horse-load  >  ..  s^m-an  {=*  s/am-ian),  to  load  a  horse. 
A.S,  drdam,  joy  >  ..  dr^m-an,  to  rejoice.  A.S.  ndad,  need 
>  ..  n^d-an,  to  compel. 

§  192.  It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  I'-mutation  in 
modem  English,  in  vhich  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  our  grammars  usually  say  but  little  about  it. 

I.  (a).  A  >  ..  E.  In  the  following  words,  the  Gothic  fonn 
at  once  shews  that  the  A.  S.  e  is  an  I'-mutation  of  a. 

E.  ail,  A.  S.  egl-an;  Goth.  agljan,  occurring  in  the  comp. 
us-agljan,  to  trouble  exceedingly ;  allied  to  £.  awe,  from  Icel. 
agi,  fear  (Goth,  agis,  fear). 

In  E.  bar-ley,  the  former  sjdlable  =  A.  S.  bere,  barley ; 
Goth,  baris,  barley.     (Mod,  E.  puu  ar  for  er.) 

E.  bed,  A.  S.  bed;  Goth.  badi. 

E.  bellows,  pi.  of  iellffui,  M.  E.  below,  belu,  belt,  A.  S.  belg,  a 
bag;  Gotb.  balgs  (stem  balgi-),  a  wine-skin, 

E.  bend,  v.,  A.S.  bendan,  orig.  to  string  a  bow,  fasten 
a  band  to  it,  from  A.  S.  bend,  a  band  (Goth,  ban^,  a 
band), 

E.  berry,  A.  S.  berige  (=  *  basige) ;  cf.  Goth.  Atwi  a  berry. 

E.  betler,  A.  S.  beira  (=  *  ^tfra) ;  Goth,  batisa,  better. 

E.  besi,  A.  S.  tof/  (=  ■•  balist) ;  Goth.  i<iAi/f,  best. 

"E..  dretieh,  A.S.  drencan  {=* dratuiaii),  ta  give  to  drink; 
Goth,  draggkjan,  to  give  to  drink  (where  ggk  =  ttgk,  by  an 
imitation  of  Greek  spelling). 

K  «i7,  A.  S.  eln  (short  for  *elin  =  *alin) ;  IceL  alin,  Goth. 
aleina,  a  cubit. 

£,  «jlt«,  A. S.  «//»;  allied  to  Goth,  alja,  except;  cf.  Lat, 
alias,  otherwise. 

E.  enii,  A.  S.  ende  ;  cf.  Goth.  andi-laus,  endless. 

E./«i,  A.  S./oin ;  Goth./a«i,  mud. 

"E.. guest,  A.S.  ^f«/,  also  gast;  Goth.  ^imjIt  (stem  gas/i-), 
a  guest,  gatti-gods,  good  to  guests,  hospitable. 

E.  A;//,  A.  S.  A^/,  A«// ;  Gotb.  kalja,  hell. 

E.  Am,  A.  S.  henn  (originally  •  htnjd,  see  Sievers,  O.  Eng. 
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Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  §§  256,  25S),  and  so  fern,  of  A.  S.  hana, 
Goth,  hana,  a  cock 

E.  ken,  to  know,  M.  E.  kennen,  to  make  known,  Icel.  iertna, 
Goth,  kannjan,  to  make  known. 

E.  kelile,  Ai  S.  alel;  Goth,  kalih  ;  not  a  Teut.  word,  but 
borrowed  from  Lai.  catillus,  dimtn.  dicatinus,  a  bowl. 

E,  lay,  v.,  A.  S.  lecgan  (=  *  lag-ian) ;  Goth,  lag/an.  Here 
eg  is  merely  a  way  of  writing  gg;  and  the  gemination^  or 
doubling  of  the  g  is  due  to  the  contraction  ;  {gg  <  gz). 

E.  lei,  v.,  to  hinder,  delay,  A.  S.  lellan  {=*  lalian),  to  make 
late ;  Goth,  latjan,  to  be  late,  tarry,  from  the  adj.  lat-s  (A.  S, 
Lxf),  late,  slow.     The  double  t  is  due  to  contraction ;  {//<  A). 

E.  meat,  A.  S.  nif/«;  Goth,  mats  (stem  mali-\  meat;  mati- 
ialgs,  a  meat-bag. 

E.  mere,  a  lake,  A.  S.  mere ;  Goth.  marM",  sea. 

E.  net,  A.  S.  w/,  nett;  Goth.  «aA'. 

E.  JCTii/,  A.  S,  sendan  (=  *  sandian) ;  Gotb.  sandjan. 

E.  «/,  A.  S.  w//ii»  (^  *  sat-iatt) ' ;  Goth,  satjan. 

E.  jAf//,  A.  S.  jrt//;  cf.  Goth,  skalja,  a  tile. 

E.  j/aii^,  a  place,  A.  S.  slede;  Goth,  staths,  pi.  s/adet's  (stem 
j/arfi'-), 

E.  swear,  A.  S.  swer-iatt,  a  strong  verb  with  a  weak  in- 
finitive ;  but  the  Goth,  infin.  is  swaran. 

E.  tujehe,  A.  S.  twel/e,  twelf;  Goth,  twalif. 

Y.-wear,  to  wear  clothes,  A.  S.  werian  {='wazian);  Goth. 
was/an,  to  clothe. 

E.  K«rf,  A.  S.  weddian,  v.,  from  Hwrf,  s.,  a  pledge ;  Goth. 
wadi,  a  pledge.« 

E.  wend,  A.  S.  wendan  {=* wandian),  to  turn;  Goth. 
wandjan,  to  turn. 

0).  Besides  the  above  words,  in  which  the  true  origin  of 
the  e  is  so  clearly  shewn  by  the  Gothic  forms,  there  are  many 

1  Gemination  is  common  in  A.  S-  in  words  of  this  sort.  Thus  hibban 
^"hcffan  <*kafiait  (see  %  191),  so that>  >  W.  So also^'  >cg;(i>cc; 
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Others,  some  of  which  are  explained  in  my  Dictionary. 
Thus  blend  answers  to  A.  S.  bkndan,  to  blind ;  but  as  hlmdan 
{=* bland-ion)  is  really  the  causal  verb  due  to  bland-art,  to 
mix,  the  two  were  confused,  and  the  secondary  verb  took 
the  sense  of  'blend.'  Bench,  A.  S.  bene  (='6ank-i)  is  a 
derivative  of  bank.  IhveU,  A.  S.  diiiellan  {=.*dwalian),  is  a 
derivative  from  the  base  dwal-  occurring  in  Goth,  dwal-s, 
foolish ;  it  meant  originally  to  lead  into  error,  then  to 
hinder,  delay,  and  intransitively,  to  remain.  E.  edge.  A,  S. 
ecg  (for  *aggt),  is  cognate  with  Lat.  aci-es,  and  answers  to  a 
TeuL  form  agjo  (Fick,  iii.  lo),  E.  English  obvioudy  stands 
for  Angle-ish ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  Englisc  or  MngUsc,  derived 
from  Angle,  pt.  the  Angles.  Fell,  A.  S.  fell-an,  is  a  causal 
verb  {=  "/all-tan),  due  to  the  strong  veih/eall-an  (for  '/all-an), 
to  fall.  Fresi,  A.  S.  /ersc,  stands  for  A.  S,  'far-isc,  i.e.  full 
of  movement,  flowing,  as  applied  to  water  that  always  flows, 
and  is  never  stagnant;  formed  fmm /ar-an,  to  go,  move, 
with  the  common  suffix  -isc  (E.  -ish).  Hedge,  A.  S,  hecge 
(see  Supplement  to  Diet.),  stands  for  'hag-Jo,  from  the  older 
form  hag-a,  a  hedge,  which  is  the  mod.  E,  haw ;  cf.  edge, 
A,S.  ecg  (for  *agjo),  just  above.  E.  length,  A.S.  Utig3, 
answers  to  a  Teut.  form  langitho  (Fick,  iii.  265);  from 
lat^,  long  ;  so  also  Icel.  lengd,  length,  from  langr.  E.  nettle, 
A.  S.  nettle,  is  cognate  with  0.  H.  G,  mzila  (Schade),  from  a 
Teut.  type  hnatilo,  dimin.  of  hnatjo,  a  nettie  (O.  H.  G. 
nazza);  Fick,  iii.  81.  E.  penny,  A.S.  pening,  older  form 
pending,  is  probably  a  derivative  from  the  base  pand,  as  seen 
in  Du.  pand,  a  pledge,  G.  P/and,  which  is  (I  think)  non- 
Teutonic,  being  borrowed  from  Lat,  pannus,  orig-  a  cloth. 
E.  quell,  A.S.  cwellan  ^='cwal-ian),  lo  kill  <  .,  ||  cwisl 
(='cwal},  pt.  t.  of  ewel-an,  to  die;  where  the  symbol<  ..  || 
means- '  derived,  by  mutation,  from  the  same  base  as  that 
seen  in  cwal'  E.  quench,  A.S.  cwencan  (=*cwanc-ian}, 
to  extinguish  <  ..  ||  cwanc,  pt.  t.  of  ewinc-an,  to  go  out,  be 
extinguished.    Y..  say,TA.'E,.sey-en;  K.S.secgan  i=*sag-ian); 
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cf.  Icel.  ugja,  to  say ;  the  original  a  appears  in  the  sb.  jozf , 
i.e.  a  saying,  A.  S.  sag-u.  E.  udge,  A.  S.  stcg  {=*sagjo); 
lit. '  cutter,'  i.e.  sword-grass  or  sword-plant,  from  its  shape ; 
the  original  a  appears  in  A.  S.  sag-a,  E,  saw  (cutting  instru- 
ment). E.  sell,  A.  S.  sellan  (=  *sal-ian)  ;  the  orig.  a  appears 
in  Icel.  sal-a,  E.  sale.  E,  singe,  put  for  'smge,  M.  E.  seng-m, 
A.S.  seng~an,  lit.  to  make  to  sing,  from  the  hissing  of  a 
burning  log,  &c.;  the  orig.  a  appears  in  A.  S.  sang,  later 
form  song,  E.  song.  Chaucer  has  senge  for  singe ;  C.  T.  5931. 
E.  stench,  A.  S.  slenc,  a  strong  smell,  the  stem  being  stan-ei- 
(see  Sievers,  O.E.  Gram.ed.  Cook,  §  a66) ;  <  ,.  ||  stanc,  pt.  t 
of  siinc-an,  E.  stink.  E.  step,  v.,  A.  S.  stepp-an  {=*slap-ian) ; 
from  the  strong  verb  stap-an,  to  go,  advance.  E.  strength, 
A.  S.  strengSu  {=*slrangi3tt);  from  Strang,  E.  strong. 

So  also  E.  siring,  A.  S.  streng-e,  a  tightly  twisted  cord ;  from 
the  same  A.  S.  Strang.  E.  tell,  A.  S.  feZ/ow  (=  'lal-ian) ;  from 
A.  S.  tal-u,  a  number,  a  narrative,  E.  taU.  E.  unkempt,  i.  e. 
unkemb'd,  tmcombed ;  from  A.  S.  cemb-an,  to  comb  <  ..  ^ om^, 
E.  ir<MMi.  R  iwi,  A.  S.  HvJi  {^=*waf-jo),  since  i^  results 
from    the    doubling   of  /  (Sweet,  A.  S.    Reader,    p.    xsviii) 

<  ..  II  waf  =i^waf\  pt.  t.  of  wef-an,  to  weave.  E.  Welsh, 
A. S.wel-isc,  foreign <  ..  A.S.  awaZ-A  (=*ztifl/-A),  a  foreigner; 
the  mod.  E.  Wales  properly  means  the  people  rather  than  the 
country,  being  merely  a  pi.  sb.  meanir^  '  foreigners ' ;  A.  S, 
weal-as.  E.  wretch,  A.S.  wrecca,  Ut.  an  exile,  outcast 
{=''wrac-jd)  <  ..  ||  wrac  {=*wra£),  pt,  t.  of  the  strong 
verb  wrec-an,  to  drive,  urge,  drive  out.  Cf.  E.  wrack,  from 
the  same  root. 

§  lea.  O  >  ,.  Y.  I  now  give  some  examples  of  the  second 
i-mutation ;  from  0  to  ji. 

a.  (a).  E.  gild,  v.,  A.S.  gyld-an  <  ..  gold,  gold;  this  has 
been  already  given.     Similarly,  we  have  the  following : — 

E.  bight,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  bay,  A.  S.  iyhi,  a  bay,  lit.  '  bend'' 

<  ..  n  bog-en,  pp.  of  b6g-an,  to  bow,  bend.  E.  birth,  Icel. 
I>ur3r,  A.  S.  ge-byr-d  <  ,,  U  bor-en,  pp.  of  beran,  to  bear;  so 
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also  E.  Burden,  A.  S.  bj>r-d-ai.  E.  build,  A.  S.  hyld-an<  ..  A.  S. 
^o/rf,  a  building,  dwelling,  ^.  iury,  A.S.  6yrg-an,  byrig-an<  .. 
II  borg-en,  pp.  of  beorgan,  to  hide.  E.  drip,  a  Scand.  word,  Dan. 
dryppe,  to  drip<  ..  lllcel.  drop-iS,  pp.  of  drj&p-a,  strong  verb, 
to  drop;  cf.  A.S.  drop-en,  pp.  of  the  strong  verb  dr/op-an,  to 
drop,  drip.   E.  driesle,  a  frequentative  form  from  a  base  drys- 

<  ..  II  *dros-m,  orig.  form  of  dror-en,  pp.  of  dr/osan,  to  fall 
in  drops.  'E.filly,  a  Scand.  word,  Icel._y5'^''<  .ActL/oli,  a 
foal;  cf.  A.S./p/a,  a  foal.    E.jfri/,  k.^.  fyrsi  {=yi?r-ii/) 

<  ..  A.  S.  y^r-^,  before,  in  front  E.  kernel,  A.  S.  cym-el 
{=*corn-iId)<  ..  com,'E.  corn;  the  sense  is  'a  little  grain.' 
E-  A(jj,  v.,  A.  S.  cyssan  ^=*coss-ian),  from  coss,  s,,  a  kiss.  E, 
knit,  A,  S,  cnyttan  {=*cno/-ian),  from  cnot-ia,  a  knot,  E.  /p?, 
a  Scand.  word,  IceL  lypia  (pronounced  lyfid)\  put  for 
''lopt-ia=''lofl-ia\  from  the  sb,  lopt  (pronounced  Iqfl),  air; 
thus  'to  lift'  is  'to  raise  in  the  air";  cf.  E.  lofty,  a-lo/t, 
sJso  from  Icel.  lopl.  E.  vixren,  M.  E.  vixen,  fixen,  a  she- 
fox,  k.%.  fyx-en  {=*/ox-in)<  ../ox,  Y..  fox;  precisely 
parallel  to  A.  S.  gyd-en,  a  goddess,  fern,  of  god,  and  to 
wylfen,  fern,  of  wolf;  §  191  (3).     So  E.  sully,  A.  S.  iyltan 

<  ..sol,  mire. 

(j9).  The  same  mutation  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  four 
words  borrowed  from  Latin.  Thus  Lat.  coquina,  a  kitchen 
>  ..  A.  S.  cycen  (for  \oc-in'),  E.  kilchen.  Lat.  molina,  a  mill 
>..A.  S,  »y/«»,  ny/n,  M.  E.  milrt,  E.  mill.  Lat.  moneia,  ^ 
niint>  ..  Toynel,  E.  m/'n/;  cf.  E.  mon-ey  (F.  monnaie)  from  the 
same  Lat.  word.  Lat.  monaskrium,  a  monasteiy,  was  short- 
ened to  *monisler  >  . .  A.  S.  mynsier,  E.  minsler. 

§  194.  U>  ..  Y.    Third  mutation;  from  »  toj*. 

3.  (o).  There  are  two  good  examples  that  can  be  illus- 
trated by  Gothic.  E.  kin,  A.  S.  cyn ;  Goth.  kuni.  E.fill,  v., 
k.S.fyUan  (='full-ian);  Goih.  fuUjatt,  to  fiU.  In  the  re- 
markable verb  to  fulfil,  the  second  syllable  naturally  takes 

'  Tliere  is  no  -mitten  yJ  in  O.  Icelandic;  it  is  denoted  always  by 
the  Latb  symbol//  (cf.  Lat.  seriptus),  but  it  ia  prononnced_^. 
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the  mutated  form,  the  sense  being  'to  fill  full,'  though,  in 
composition,  the  order  of  the  elements  is  reversed. 

(8).  E.  brittle,  M.  E.  brutel,  answering  to  A.  S.  *hrytel  (not 
found)<  .,  II  brut-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  brMan,  to  break  up;  cf. 
A.  S.  bryitan  {=^  *brut-ian),  to  break,  a  secondar)-  weak  verb. 
E.  dtng-j>,  i.  e.  soiled  with  dung ;  we  find  the  A.  S.  verb  ge- 
dyr^-art,  to  manure,  in  .illfred,  tr.  of  Orosius,  i.  3  ;  <  ..A.  S. 
dung,  E.  dung  j|  A.  S.  dung-fn,  pp.  of  ding-an,  to  throw  away, 
E.  lis!,  v.,  as  in  the  phr.  il  listdh,  A.S.  fyst-an  (=*Ius/-ian), 
to  de3iTe<  ..  A.S.  lust,  desire,  pleasure.  E.  pindar,  also 
pinner,  an  impounder;  froni  K.S.  pyndan  {=.*pund-ian'),  to 
impound  <  ..  pund,  a  pound,  enclosure.  E.  shut,  M.E. 
shulten,  shitlm,  A.  S.  scyttan,  to  shut,  to  fasten  a  door  with  a 
bolt  that  is  shot  across  <  ..  ||  scul-on,  pp.  L  pi.  of  sc/olan,  to 
shoot '.  E.  stint,  properly  '  to  shorten ' ;  cf.  A,  S.  slyntan, 
occurring  in  the  comp. /br-stynian,  to  make  dull  <  ..A.S. 
stunt,  stupid.  The  peculiar  sense  occurs  in  the  related  Scand. 
words,  such  as  Icel.  siytta  (put  for  'slynla),  to  shorten,  stuttr 
{put  for  *stuit/r),  short,  stunted.  There  is  a  further  trace  of 
the  A.  S.  verb  slyntan  in  the  gloss :  '  Hebetat,  styntid '  {/or 
styntiS);  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Willcker,  ag.  28.  E.  think,  to 
seem,  as  it  occurs  in  the  phr.  methinks,  i.  e.  it  seems  to  me, 
A.S.  m/ PynceS,  from  J/yncan  {=*Jiunc-ian),  to  seem;  cf. 
Goih.  thugkjan,  i.e.  "thunkjan,  G.  diinkm,  to  seem;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  base  of  this  verb  is  punc-.  It  happens 
that  we  also  find  A.  S,  pane,  thought,  Goth,  thaghs  {i,  e. 
'thanks),  remembrance;  from  the  Teut  base  thank,  to 
intend,  think  {Fick,  iii.  128).  Fick  explains  the  base  /}unc- 
as  due  to  a  Teut  thonb-jo,  which  is  possible ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  there  really  was  once  a  strong  verb 
*pincan,  pt.  t.  *Jianc,  pp.  'J>unctn,  as  suggested  by  EttmUHer, 
E.  thrill,  M.E.  tkrillm,  ihirkn,  A.S.  ky^ian,  Pyrdian,  to 
pierce;  a  verb  formed  {\Qm.pyrel,  s.,  a  hole.     Further, jiyr*/ 
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stands  for  *^rA-e/ (as  shewn  by  the  cognate  M.H.G.i&rfAi*/, 
pierced)  <  ., A. S.  f/urh,  prep.,  E.  through.  Thus  'a  thirV 
was  a  hole  through  a  thing ;  whence  the  verb  thirl,  thrill,  to 
pierce.  E.  trim,  properly  to  set  firm,  make  stable,  as  in  '  to 
trim  a  boat ' ;  A.  S.  trymman,  irymian,  to  make  firm  <  „ 
irum,  firm,  strong.  E.  winsome,  A. S.  wynsum,  i.e.  pleasant, 
from  wyn,  wynn,  joy,  a  fem.  sb.,  put  for  *wunni  (see  G. 
Wonne  in  Kluge)<  ..  \\wunn-eti,  pp.  of  winnan,  to  win,  gain. 
See  also  Zw/«»  in  my  Dictionary, 

(y).  There  are  two  good  examples  of  words  borrowed  from 
Latin.  Thus  Lat  uncia  >  ..  A.  S.  ytue,  E.  inch.  L.  putem,  a 
well,  pit  >  ..A.S.  "puli  (ior  *pule-),  fyl,  E.p't. 

§  186.  k>  ..  ^.    Fourth  I'-mutation. 

4.  (n).  The  foUowing  examples  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
Gothic  spelling;  we  must  remember  that  the  A,  S.  if  com- 
monly represents  Teut.  AI  (Goth,  ai);  §  71.  E.  ^al,  A.S. 
hiilan(=*h4l-ian),Goth.  hail/an,  to  heal<  ..  A.S.  Af/,  Golh. 
hails,  M,  E.  hool,  E.  whole.  £.  rear,  A.S.  rtiran{=*riie-ian), 
Goth,  raisjan,  to  raise,  cause  to  rise ;  where  r  stands  for  t  (with 
a  a-sound),  by  Verner's  Law.  We  should  also  particularly  note 
the  doublet  raise,  which  is  a  Scand,  form,  Icel.  rets-a.  And 
just  as  Icel.  reis-a  <  .,  {|  Icel.  reis,  pt.  t.  of  rfs-a,  to  rise,  so 
likewise  A.  S.  rdr-an<  ..  0  A.  S.  rds,  pt.  t.  of  ris-an,  to  rise. 
Shortly,  rear  and  raise  are  both  causal  forms  of  rise;  but 
.one  is  English,  the  other  Scandinavian. 

(fi).  E.  any,  M.E.  ani,  A.  S.  dn-ig  (with  long  ,f)<  ..  A.  S. 
dn,  E.  om.  E.  bUak,  orig.  'pale,'  A.S.  bide  <  ..  |  iiii:, 
pt.  t,  of  blic-an,  to  shine,  look  bright  or  white.  E.  bread-th, 
in  which  the  final  -th  is  late;  the  M.E.  form  is  brede,  breede, 
A.S.  brdd-u.  This  is  one  of  the  substantives  of  which 
Sievers  remarks  (see  brddu  in  the  Indes  to  his  O.E,  Gram- 
mar) that '  they  have  taken  the  nom.  sing,  ending  from  the 
tf-dec!ension,'  though  they  properly  'belong  to  the  weak  de- 
clension, since  they  correspond  to  Goth,  weak  sbs.  in  -«'/  i.e. 
-i.    Hence  brdd-u  is  for  *brad-i<  ..  A.  S.  brad,  broad.   And, 
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in  feet,  we  find  Goth,  braid-et,  breadth,  which  is  the  very 
ct^ate  form  required,  E.  /eud,  enmity,  is  a  remarkably 
erroneous  form.  Tiie  mod.  E,  form  should  have  been  'feed 
or  yiad,  but  it  has  been  curiously  confused  with  the  totally 
different  v/ord  Jeud,  a  fief,  which  is  of  French  origin.  The 
M.  E.  form  isjede  aiftid  in  the  Northern  dialect  (see  Jamie- 
son's  Scot.  Diet),  answering  to  the  Dan.  fddt,  a  quarrel, 
feud.  The  corresponding  A.,S.  word  \%  fdk-de,  enmity<  .. 
fdh,  fd,  hostile,  E.  foe.  E.  heat,  A.  S.  kdtu,  is  precisely 
parallel  in  form  to  A.  S.  bnhdu,  breadth,  explained  above. 
Hence  the  d  is  an  (-mutation  of  a ;  from  A.  S.  hdi,  M.  E. 
hoot,  E.  hot.  E.  hest,  a  command,  M.  E.  hest,  has  a  final  ex- 
crescent I;  cf.  whili-t,  &c. ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  has,  just  as 
Uhds  is  the  A.  S.  form  of  E.  behest.  The  form  hds  is  diffi- 
cult, but  probably  stands  for  "hds-si,  which  again  stands  for 
*hdt-li{d.  bliss,  A.S.  bliss,  hl(Ss,  from  M%3e,  blithe ').  The  word 
is  certainly  formed,  by  mutation,  from  the  verb  Mian,  Goth. 
haitan,  to  command.  Curiously  enough,  the  Goth,  form  of 
the  sb.  is  haiti^  which  presents  no  difBculty.  E.  had,  v.,  A.  S. 
laidan  {=*ldd-ian)<  ..lad,  a  course,  E.  lode.  E.  'leave,  v., 
A,  S.  lii/iifi,  to  leave  behind  <  ..  Idf,  a  heritage,  that  which 
remains.  E.  lend,  with  excrescent  d  and  shortened  vowel, 
M.E.  knen,  A.  S.  linan  <  ..  Idn,  E.  loan.  E.  slair,  A.S. 
stdg-er  {=*siceg-ir})<.  ..stdh,  stdg,  pt.  t.  of  stig-an,  to  climb. 
E.  szoeat,  v.,  M.E.  swelen,  A.S.  swdtan  {^* swdi-ian) <  .. 
sjodt,  s.,  sweat.  E.  thread,  A.  S.  />rcid  (for  *prd-d{)  <  . .  prdw- 
an,  to  throw,  to  twist.  The  word  to  ihrerw  formerly  had 
precisely  the  sense  '  to  twist,'  like  its  Lat.  equivalent  torguere; 
cf  threavster  in  Halliwell,  explained  as  'one  who  throws  or 
winds  silk  or  thread.'  Cf.  also  G.  Draht,  thread,  from  drehen, 
to  turn,  twist.  E.  wreath,  A.S.  wrti3  {=''wrdS{),  a  twisted 
band,  fillet  <  ■■  ||  wrdS,  pt  t.  of  wriS-an,  to  writhe,  twist, 
Wresl  and  wrestle  are  similar  formations  from  the  same 
root 

■  See  Bahder,  Die  VerbaUbstracU,  iSSo,  p.  65. 
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5  lee.  0  >  ..  £.    Fifth  i-mutation. 

5.  (a).  We  have  already  noted  the  pluralsy&/,  geese,  teelh, 
from  foot,  goose,  tooth.  A  fourth  such  word  is  A.  S.  hrSSor, 
IffOther,  which  made  the  pi.  br6dru,  but  the  dat  sing.  br/Ser. 
The  IceL  irrf?ir  made  the  pi.  braSr,  now  written  braSr, 
where  the  t»  answers  precisely  to  A.  S.  ^  being  the  t- 
mutation  of  6.  Hence  the  pi.  breiher  was  introduced  into 
Northern  English  and  even  into  the  Midland  dialect,  and, 
finally,  with  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  pL  suffix  -en, 
into  the  Southern  dialect.  We  find  brelhre,  Ormulum,  8269 ; 
hrether,  Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  I-angtoft,  p.  51;  brether-en, 
Layamon,  i.  90. 

(S).  In  the  five  following  examples,  the  Gothic  form  shews 
dearly  what  was  the  orig,  A.  S.  form. 

E.  deem,  A.  S.  d^m-an  {=*dSm-ia»),  Goth,  domjan,  to  deem, 
judge ;  from  A.  S,  dSm,  Goih,  dom-s,  judgment,  opinion,  E. 
doom.  E./«(/,  A.  S.//dan  (=  */6d-ian),  GoXh./odjan,  to  feed ; 
from  k.S./6d-a,'E./ood.  Y-.tneet,  A.S.  m/l-an  {='m6l-ian), 
Goth,  motjan,  in  the  comp.  ga-moljan,  to  meet ;  from  A.  S. 
m6t,  ge-mSt,  a  meeting,  assembly,  preserved  in  the  E.  phr.  '  a 
moot  point,'  i.  e.  a  point  for  discussion  in  an  assembly.  £. 
seek,  A.S,  s^can  (=*j^-ifl«),  Goth,  soijan,  to  seek  <  rA.S. 
sSc  (Goth,  sok),  pt.  t.  of  sacan,  to  contend,  dispute  ;  whence 
also  sake  and  soke  or  soken.  £,  weep,  A.  S.  ta^an  (=.w6p- 
tan),  Goth,  wopjan ;  from  the  A,  S,  sb.  w^,  a  clamour, 
outcry, 

(7).  E.  beech,  A.  S.  bfce ;  beechen,  adj.,  A.  S.  b/c-en  (=  *b^c-in) 
<  ..  iifr,  a  beech-tree.  It  thus  appears  that  the  true  word 
for  '  beech '  was  bdc,  now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  book ; 
hence  the  adj.  b/c-en,  beechen,  as  well  as  a  new  form 
b/ce,  beech.  E.  bleed,  A.S.  bl/d-an  {='blSd-ian),  from  blSd, 
blood.  E,  bless,  A.  S.  bUlsian,  Northern  form  bloedsta 
{=A.  S.  *bUd-sian);  also  from  blid,  blood.  The  suffix  is 
the  same  as  in  cUatt'se,  A.  S,  cldnsian,  from  rldn-e,  clean ; 
and  the  orig.  sense  of  bless  waa  to  purify  a  sacred  place 
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or  altar  with  sprinkled  blood '.  E.  brud,  A.  S.  br4d-an 
(=*bT6d-iart),  from  brSd,  E.  brood.  E.  gltde,  a  live  coal, 
A.S.  gm{  =  'gl6-di,  see  Sievers,  O.E.  Gram.  §  269);  from 
gl6-wan,  E,  glow,  where  the  ai  is  lost,  as  in  thread  from 
throw  in  §  195.  E.  grem.  A,  S,  gr/n-e,  O.H.G,  gruoni, 
Teut.  gr6njo  (Fick,  lii.  irz);  derived  from  A.  S.  gr6-wan, 
allied  to  Icel.  grS-a,  E.  gr<m>.  Grem  is  the  colour  of  grow- 
ing herbs.  E.  keel,  to  cool,  as  used  in  Shakespeare,  A.  S. 
cil-an  {=*cSl-ian);  from  cH,  cool.  E.  speed,  A.S.  j>« 
{=sp6-di,  Fick,  iii.  353),  success;  from  A.S,  spd^ivan,  to 
succeed,  prosper.  Cf.  the  remarkable  cognate  Ski.  sphili, 
prosperity,  sphdti,  increase,  frtim  sphdy,  to  enlarge.  E,  sUed, 
A.S.  sUda  {=*st6d-jaX),  a  stud-horse,  stallion,  war-horse; 
from  A.  S.  si6d,  M.  E.  stood,  now  spelt  and  pronounced  as  stud, 

§  197.  tJ  >..  Y.     Sixth  /-mutation., 

(a).  An  exceUent  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  hide,  a  skin, 
A.  S,  hyd.  This  h^d  clearly  stands  for  *h4di,  because  it  ie, 
by  Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,  the  equivalent  (except  in 
vowel-grade)  of  Lat.  euU-s  (stem  cuti-\  a  hide.  The  plurals 
mice,  lice,  ki-ne  have  been  discussed  above;  see  §  188. 

(3).  The  E.  d£-file  is  a  strange  compound  with  a  F.  prefix  ; 
the  true  old  word  is  simply  file,  as  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Macb.  iii.  i.  65,  and  by  Spenser,  F.Q-  iii.  i.  6a.  The  A.S. 
form  is/^l-an  {=*/4l-ian)  <  ../HI,  foul;  so  that  ;f /if  =  to 
make  foul.  So  also  the  sb.  filth,  A.  S.  /jfl3  (cf.  0.  H.  G. 
fmda)<  ../HI,  Y..foul.  'S.-dive,  A.S.  d^f-an  {=*diif-iari), 
a  weak  verb  derived  from  the  strong  verb  d&f-an,  to 
dive ;  whence  also  dtif-a,  E.  dove.  Properly,  dive  is  a 
causal  form.  E.  kith,  A.  S.  cyS,  knowled^,  acquaintance, 
relationship  (='cunS{);  cf.  Goth,  htnthi,  knowledge;  <  .. 
A.  S.  ciiS  {=  *cund),  known ;  with  which  cf.  Goth,  kuniis,  pp. 
known.  In  the  mod,  E.  kilA,  the  i  has  been  shortened.  E. 
pride,  A.  S.  prjU-e;  from  prUl,  E.  proud.    E.  wish,  v.,  A.  S. 

'  This  etymology  is  due  to  Mr,  Street  (Auglia,  iii.  I.  156). 
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w^scan  (=*uiise-ian)  <  ..  ttnisc,  a  wish,  s. ;  it  ie  obvious 
that  the  mod.  E.  has  really  preserved  the  form  of  the  ver6 
only,  though  wuss,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  Lowland 
Scotch  both  as  s.  and  v.  To  the  above  examples  we  may 
add  the  prov.  E,  rimer,  common  as  the  name  of  a  tool  for 
enlarging  screw-holes  in  metal  (see  Halliwell).  It  simply 
means  'roomer,'  being  derived  from  A.  S.  rjim-an  {=*r&m- 
ian),  to  enlarge,  from  the  adj.  r^m,  large,  room-_y. 

§  198.  EA  >  ..  Y;  EO  >  ..  Y.  This  is  true,  whatever 
be  the  length  ;i.e.ea  >  ji,  /a  >  jl;eo  >  y,  and  h  >  y.  In 
early  MSS.,  the  y  is  written  ie.  We  take  all  these  together, 
as  the  seventh  /-mutation.    Examples  in  mod.  £.  are  rare. 

(a).  The  mod.  E.  ilder,  eldest,  correspond  to  h.S.  ytdra 
{=*yld-ira),  yidesi  (='yldista),  <  ..  eald,  E.  old.  The  sb. 
eld=K.  S.yld-u,  old  age. 

0).  E.  wari,  v.,  A.  S.  wyrcan  {=*w<ore-tan)  <  ..  weorc, 
'E..work,%.  Mod.  E.  confuses  the  eo  and  _>>,  so  that  this  cannot 
fairly  be  instanced. 

(y).  In  the  same  way,  E.  sleepk,  a  high  tower,  is  from 
steep,  high ;  but  the  A.  S.  form  st^pel  is  formed  by  i-mulation 
from  sl^ap,  steep.  So  E.  teem,  v.,  M.  E.  temm,  is  from  learn, 
M.  E.  lem,  item,  a  family ;  but  the  A.  S.  verb  lym-ian  is 
formed  by  i-mutation  from  the  sb.  tiam. 

(B).  We  may  instance  also  Icel.  djpd,  depth*  <  ..  Icel. 
djiipr=h^.S.  de'op,  deep.  Modern  EngUsh  imitates  this  in 
forming  depth  from  deep.  So  also  the/t  from  thief;  A.  S. 
Jiie/^e,  theft  <  ..  J>^o/,  a  thief.  The  clearest  example  is 
E.  slirk,  a  bullock,  A.  S.  sl^r-ic,  formed  with  suffix  -c  and 
vowel-mutation  from  A.  S.  st/or,  an  ox,  a  steer. 

§  188.  Hutation  in  Uodem  English.  By  way  of  re- 
capitulation, I  here  collect  those  inslances  in  which  the 
vowel-mutation  has  been  clearly  preserved  even  in  modem 
English.  The  explanations  of  the  words  have  been  already 
given  above. 

1  For  *dj^p-itlo  i  cf.  Tent  lanoitho,  length,  at  p.  aoi. 
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I.  (a)  man,  pi.  men;  compare  bank,  bench ;  saw  {a  cutter), 
compared  with  sei^e.  (d)  Substantives  derived  from  ad- 
jectives, as,:  long,  ienglh;  strong,  strenglk''.  {c)  Adjectives 
from  substantives,  as:  Angle,  English',  Frank,  French; 
Wales,  Welsh,  {d)  Verbs  from  substantives  or  adjectives, 
as:  hand,  bend;  laU,  let  (to  hinder);  sale,  sell;  tale,  tell. 
Here  we  may  insert  the  cases  in  which  the  substantive  lies 
nearer  in  form  to  the  root,  as:  qual-m,  quell;  song,  singe; 
wand,  wend;  wrack  (sea-weed),  wrekh  and  wreck.  With 
these  we  may  rank :  comb,  unkempt,  considering  kempt 
as  a  pp.  («)  Weak  verbs  from  the  base  parallel  with  that  of 
the  pt.  t.  of  strong  verbs,  as :  can,  ken  (for  can  is  an  old  past 
tense  as  regards  its  form);  drank,  drench;  fall,  fell;  lay 
(A.  S.  lag),  lay  (A.S.  lecgan),  which  are  distinguished  by 
usage ;  sat,  set.  Similarly  we  have  stank,  stench,  though  stench 
is  a  sb.     (f)  Adjective  from  a  vei'b ;  fare, fresh. 

z.  (a)  dor-n,  birth  and  burden;  com,  kernel;  drop,  drip ; 
fore,  first;  fox,  vixen;  gold,  gild;  knot,  knit;  mon-ey,  mini; 
monastery,  minster,  (b)  Of  Scand.  origin:  foal,  filly;  lop, 
lift,  (f)  Similarly  we  have  bow,  sb.  (A.  S.  bog-a  ||  bog-en,  pp. 
Qib&gan),  bight;  borrow,  v.  (A,  S.  borg-ian  \\  borg-en,  pp.  of 
beorgan),  bury,  V. ;  dfoss  (A.  S.  dros  ||  dror-en'^'dros-tn,  pp.  of 
dr/osan),  drizzle. 

3.  dung,  dingy;  full,  fill;  lust,  list;  pound,  pind-ar 
stunt-ed,  stint ;  through,  thrill;  won,  i>p.,  win-some. 

4.  broad,  breadth;  foe,  feud;  hot,  heat;  load,  lead,  v. 
loan,  len-d;  one,  any;  rose  (pt.  t  of  rise),  rear;  throw 
thread;  whole,  heal.  So  also  compare  wrolh,  adj.  (A.  S. 
wrdd  n  wrd3,  pt.  t.  of  wridan\  with  the  sb,  wreath. 

5.  (a)  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  tooth,  teeth.  Cf.  brother, 
brethr-en.  {b)  book,  beech;  blood,  bleed  and  bless;  boot  (ad- 
vantage), beet  (to  profit,  kindle);  brood,  breed;   doom,  deem; 

'  Here  belong*  A,S.  itreng-e,  now  apelt  string,  froni  the  adj.  strong. 
So  alio  the  (uJi  called  a  ling  was  fonneil;  called  lengt  (Hnvelok,  S33), 
■ad  limply  means  '  the  long  fish,'  from  its  shape. 
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food,  f ted',  glim},  glide  (live  coal) ;  grow,  green;  cool,  keel  (to 
cool) ;    moot,  meet;  soke,  seek ;  stud,  steed. 

6.  (a)  cmv,  kt-ne  ;  huse,  lice ;  mouse,  mice,  (i)  dovt,  dive ; 
foul,  de-file  and  jil/h ;  un-couih,  kith ;  proud,  pride ;  room,  prov. 

E,  rimer  (a  too!) ;   Lowland  Sc.  wuss,  s.  (a  wish),  wish,  v. 

7.  (a)  A.  S.  ea:  old,  eld-er.  {S)  A.  S.  ^a:  cheap,  keep; 
steep,  steeple ;  team,  teem ;  where  mod.  E.  shews  no  difference 
in  the  vowel-sounds.  (<■)  A.  S,  i.o:  steer,  stir-i;  also  deep, 
depth ;  thief,  thtft. 

It  thus  appears  that  clear  examples  of  mutation  can  be 
traced  in  nearly  eighty  instances  even  in  modern  English  I 
Surely  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  such  as  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  as  If  it 
were  beneath  investigation.  When  we  find  that  Webster's 
Dictionary,  for  example,  explains  food  aa  being  the  A,  S, 
foda  \sic\  no  accent],  homfedan  [sic;  no  accent],  to  feed, 
how  are  we  to  trust  an  etymologist  who  does  not  even  know 
this  elementary  lesson,  that  the  A.  S.  /  is  a  mutation  of 
a  pieexistent  di  (I  am  glad  to  find  this  set  right  in  the  new 
edition  of  1890.) 

§  200.  It  remains  to  be  observed  that.  In  many  instances, 
the  original  vowel  of  the  root  has  suffered  both  mutation  and 
gradation,  so  that  the  results  of  the  present  chapter  may  often 
have  to  be  taken  in  combination  with  those  of  the  preceding 
chapter  before  the  form  of  the  root  can  be  clearly  seen. 
Thus  the  verb  tofeedis  fonned  by  mutation  hom  food,  A.S. 
fdda.  Gut  the  ^  mfSda  is  a  strengthened  form  of  a,  so  that 
the  Teutonic  base  takes  the  form  tap,  answering  by  Grimm's 
Law  to  an  Aryan  pat,  appearing  in  the  Gk.  iror-iofiai,  I  eat. 
This  Aryan  pat  is  an  extension  of  the  root  pa,  to  feed, 
appearing  in  the  Skt.  pa,  to  feed,  Lat.  pa-sc-ere  (pt.  t.  pS-ui), 
to  feed,  &c.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Chapter  XIII  (below),  where  the  method  of  discovering 
Aryan  roots  is  more  particularly  discussed. 

We  are  also  now  in  a  position  to  explain  words  similar  to 
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those  mentioned  in§§  47,  162;  as  e.g.  w^ftf,  need,  ir/rf,  bride, 
gdffan,  to  believe,  hyd,  hide,  f^si,  fiat.  Of  these,  wyif  an- 
swers to  Goth,  nauths  (stem  naulhi-),  so  that  the  ^  is  an  i- 
mutation  of  a«  (A.S.  A).  At  the  same  time,  the  G.  Nolk  is 
cognate  with  Goth,  naulhs,  the  G.  long  p  being  equivalent  to 
Golh.  aa.  Hence  we  conclude  that  E.  need  and  G.  il'o/A 
have  related  vowel-sounds.  Similarly,  E.  bride.  A,  S.  iri?;/,  is 
cognate  with  Goth,  bmlhs  (stem  brithi-\  and  therefore  wiih 
O.  H.  G.  brit,  whence  G.  Braut.  Gel^fan,  to  believes^  *ge~ 
Uaf-ian,  from  ge-Uafa,  belief;  and,  as  A.S.  /a=Goth.  au= 
G.  tfu,  this  is  precisely  the  G,  Glaube  {=*ge-laube),  E.  hide, 
A.  S.  hj^d,  answers  to  Teut.  hOdi  (Fick,  iii.  78),  cognite  with 
Lat,  culi-s,  though  the  Latin  form  shews  a  weaker  grade ; 
the  O.H.G.  form  is  hHI,  whence  G.  Baui.  Similarly, 
A.S.  _^j/  answers  to  O.  M.G.  f&st,  whence  G.  FausL 
These  examples  may  iuffice  ;  there  are  many  more  of  a 
similar  character. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes. 

5  201.  Prefixes.  A  considerable  number  of  the  prefixes 
in  English  are  of  Latin  origin,  and  due  to  prepositions,  such 
as  ab,  ad,  ante,  &c.  The  prefixes  0/ English  origin  are  not 
very  numerous.  They  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Etym.  Diet.,  in  both  editions ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
here  a  brief  hst  of  the  chief  of  them.  Cf.  Koch,  Eng.  Gram. 
iii.  112;  Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  Ixxix. 

A-,  from  various  sources.  (Only  the  Teutonic  sources  are 
noticed  here.) 

I.  A,  S.  of;   as  in  of-dune,  E.  a-down. 

a.  A.  S.  oa  ;    as  in  M.  E.  on/oie,  E.  a-/oo/. 

3.  A.  S.  and-,  against,  opposite;  as  in  A.  S.  and-iang, 
E.  a-long.     See  An-,  TTn-  (3). 

4.  A.  S.  tl;  intensive  prefix  to  verbs ;  as  in  A.  S.  d-rlsan, 
E.  a-rise.  This  A,  S.  d-  is  cognate  with  0.  H.  G.  or-,  ir-,  ur- 
(mod.  G.  cr-),  Goth,  us-,  ur-.  The  Goth,  us  is  also  used  as 
a  prep.,  signifying  '  away  from.'  The  chief  verbs  with  this 
prefix  are  a-bide,  ac-curse  (written  for  a-curse  by  confusion 
with  the  F.  and  L.  ac-  =  ad),  af-fright  (similarly,  for  a-/rigkl), 
al-iay  (similarly,  for  a-lqy).  a-maze,  a-rise,  a-rome ;  we  have 
also  the  past  participles  a-ghasi,  a-go.  Among  these  words, 
ac-curse  and  a-rouse  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  anal<^y ; 
they  have  no  representatives  in  A.S.  The  pp.  imasod, 
amazed,  occurs  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napier,  p.  137, 
1.  33.    See  Or-  below,  p.  216, 
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5.  A-  in  a-do  is  short  for  ai,  which  was  used  in  the  North 
as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  The  prov,  E, '  Here's  a  pretty 
io-do '  is  equivalent  to  the  old  phrase  '  Much  a-do,'  \.  e.  '  much 
at  do,'  much  to  do.  There  was  an  old  phrase  '  out  at  doors,' 
besides  the  more  usual  '  out  of  doors ' ;  hence  the  phr.  oul 
a-doors,  which  may  represent  either  of  the  older  forms. 

6.  In  some  words,  the  A-  S.  prefix  ge-,  later  i'-,  y-,  was 
turned  into  a-.  Thus  A.  S.  ge-vxer  is  our  a-ware ;  and  A.  S. 
ge-ford-ian  produced  M.E.  a-forlhen,  mod.  E.  af-ford  (for 
*a-/ord).     See  E-,  Y-. 

We  may  also  notice  a-ugkl,  A.  S.  Swiht,  where  if-  is  a 
prefix  meaning  'ever,'  cognate  with  aye,  ever,  which  is  of 
Norse  origin. 

After- ;  A,  S.  ce/ier,  after,  prep,  used  in  composition. 

An-,  in  answer,  A.  S.  and-svoaru,  b.,  an  answer,  reply. 
Here  the  A.  S.  and-  is  cognate  with  Du.  out-,  G.  ent-,  Gk. 
avrl,  Skt.  anil,  over  against;  the  sense  is  'against,'  or  'in 
reply.'  The  same  piefix  appears  as  a-  in  a-long,  and  un- 
in  un-imd.     See  A-  (3),  Tin-  {2). 

Ann-,  in  anneal,  A.  S.  an-dlan,  to  set  on  fire,  bum,  bake. 
Thus  the  prefix  is  really  the  common  prep.  on.  In  some 
senses,  the  word  may  be  of  French  origin. 

At-,  in  at-one,  is  the  common  prep,  at,  A.  S.  (eL 

Be-.     This  is  A.  S.  be-,  hi-,  the  same  as  hi,  prep,  by ;  E.  b^. 

E-,  in  e-nough.  Enough  is  M.  E.  i-nok,  A.  S.  ge-nSh  ;  cf. 
Goth,  ga-nohs,  enough.  Hence  the  prefix  is  the  A.  S,  ge-, 
Goth.  ga-. 

Edd-,  in  edd-ji.  In  this  obscure  word,  the  prefix  seems  to 
be  A.  S,  ed-,  back,  again ;  cognate  with  Icel.  ;?-,  0.  H.  G. 
!/-,  iia-,  Goth,  id-,  back.  The  Icel.  iSa,  an  eddy,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lowland  Scotch  _fi^,  an  eddy,  which  occurs 
in  the  Boke  of  the  Houlate  (ab.  1453),  st.  64,  1.  827.  We 
find  the  O.  Sax.  prefix  idug-,  back,  in  idug-l^rUht,  to  repay,  to 
pay  back. 

Emb-,  in  emb-er  days.    From  A.  S,  ymb-ryne,  a  circuiL 
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The  prefix  is  A.  S.  ymh-,  about,  cognate  with  G.  um-, 
O.  H.  G.  umbi,  Lat.  amhi-. 

"Eat-  (i),  E.  and  A.  S.  for,  prep.  Used  in  such  cam- 
poands  zs /or-as-mucA, /br-ever,  &c. 

For-  (2),  A,  S.  /or-,  prefix,  as  in /br-gffijn,  to  for-give. 
Cf.  Iccl./<?r-,  ^tr;  Dan.  /or-,  Swcd.yW--,  Du.  and  G.  ver-, 
Goth. /ra-,/arr-,  Skt.  fard-.  The  Skt.  par4  is  an  old  instru- 
mental case  of  para,  fer ;  hence  the  orig.  sense  is  '  away.' 
Allied  to  ^./ar.  The  prefix  has  swnething  of  an  intensive 
force,  or  gives  the  sense  of  'away,'  or  'from.'  The  chief 
derivatives  are  for-biar,  for-bid,  for-fend,  for-go  (miswiitten 
/ore-go),/or-get,/or-give,/or-hrn,/or-sakt,/or-swtar. 

For©-,  in  front ;  A.  %.fgre,  before,  prep,  and  adv-  Cognate 
with  Du.  voor,  Icel.  fyrir,  Dan.  /or,  Swed._/«',  G.  vor,  Goth. 
/a»ra,  Lat.  pro,  Gk.  irpd,  Skt.  pra.  Orig.  sense  '  beyond ' ; 
allied  to  'E./ar,  and  to  the  prefix_/ijr-  (2), 

Fortli-,  forward.  A-S.yi>r?,  adv.;  extended  from^(, 
before;  see  above.  Cognate  with  Du.  uour/,  from  wor;  G. 
/orl,  M.  H.  G.  vorl,  from  vor.  Cf,  also  Gk.  rpori  (usually 
wpdr),  towards,  Skt./raA',  towards. 

Fro-,  as  in  /ro-ward,  i.  e,  turned  from,  perverse.  The 
prefix y9-c-,  Northern  "E./ra-,  seems  to  be  the  lcel,_/rif,  from, 
closely  allied  to  lce\./ram,  forward,  and  to  "E./rom. 

Oaio-,  against ;  M.  £.  geitf,  A.  S.  gi^,  ag^nst.  Hence 
gai'n-sqy,  gams/and. 

Im-,  as  in  im-bed,  im-park,  is  the  form  which  the  prep,  in 
assumes  before  a  following  b  or  p. 

In-,  A.  S.  in,  prep.,  in ;  often  used  in  composition.  See 
above. 

I1-,  in /-cw,  which  is  short  for  stew ;  where  a/  =  M,E. 
al,  mod.  E.  all. 

Hid-,  in  the  word  mid-wi/e,  is  nothing  but  the  A.  S.  prep. 
mid,  with,  now  otherwise  obsolete ;  cf.  G.  mil,  with,  mit-hel/en, 
to  help  with,  assist.  So  also  the  Span,  comadri,  a  midwife, 
ia,  literally,  a  '  co-mother.' 
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His-,  wrongly,  as  in  mts-deed,  mis-iakt.  A.  S.  wis-,  wrongly, 
amiss ;  allied  to  the  verb  to  miss.  Abo  found  as  Icel,,  Dan., 
and  Du.  mis-,  Swed.  miss-,  Goth.  Missa-. 

IT-  (i).  A  prefixed  n-  in  E.  words  arises  from  a  mtsdivision 
of  consecutive  words  in  a  phrase.  It  most  often  results  from 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  an.  Thus  an  ewl  became 
a  netvt,  an  eke-nami  became  a  nick-name,  an  ingot  became 
a  ningot  {whence  probably  a  niggol,  used  by  North,  and 
mod.  E.  a  nuggef).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  a  nadder  became  an  adder ;  a  napron  >  an  apron ;  a 
Havger  >  an  auger ;  a  norange  >  an  orange ;  a  nouck  >  an 
ouch;  a  numpire  >  an  umpire:  hence  the  curious  forms 
adder,  apron,  auger,  orange,  ouch,  and  umpire;  all  of  which 
have  lost  an  initial  n. 

IT-  (z).  In  the  case  of  nuncle,  the  »  is  due  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  first  possessive  pronoun ;  so  that  my  nuncle  < 
myn  uncle,  mine  uncle.  We  even  find  the  form  natint,  from 
mitte  aunt. 

TS-  (3).  In  the  word  »-cw«,  which  only  occurs  in  the  phrase 
/or  the  nonce,  we  have  the  M.  E.  /or  the  nones,  miswritten  for 
/or  then  ones,  for  the  once.  Here  then  is  the  dat.  case  of  the 
def.  article,  A.  S.  3dm,  later  forms  San,  than,  then. 

TS-  (4),  negative  prefix.  A.  S.  «-,  prefix,  short  for  ne,  not, 
Cf.  Goth,  ni,  Russ.  ne,  Irish  ni,  Lat.  n(,  not ;  Skt.  »a,  not. 
It  occurs  in  n-aughi,  n-ay,  n-either,  n-ever,  n~ill{ioT  ne  will), 
n^o,n-one,  n-or,n-ot{&)\onioT n-aughi).     See  nn-(i);  p.  217. 

Of-,  Off-.  The  prep.  0/  is  invariably  written  off  in  com- 
position, except  in  the  case  of  o/-/al,  for  off/all,  where  the 
use  of  t^  would  have  brought  threey's  together. 

On-  ;  A,  S.  on,  prep.,  E.  ob  ;  in  composition. 

Or-,  in  or-deal,  or-ts.  The  prefix  is  A.  S.  or-,  cognate 
with  Du.  oor-,  G.  ur-,  Goth,  ur-  or  us-.  It  is  therefore  only 
another  form  of  A-  (4).  Or-deal,  A.  S.  ordil,  orddl,  is  cog- 
nate with  Du.  oordeel,  G.  urtheil,  judgment ;  -deal  is  the  same 
as  E.  deal,  a  portion.     The  word  meant '  that  which  is  dealt 
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out,'  hence,  a  decision,  Orts  is  pi,  of  ert,  cognate  with 
or  borrowed  from  Mid.  Du.  oor-tU,  a  piece  left  uneaten,  from 
Du.  et-m,  to  ^at. 

Oat-,  A.  S.  &t\  the  prep,  oui  in  composition. 

Over-,  A.  S.  ofer ;  the  prep.  m>er  in  composition. 

T-,  in  l-wit,  A.  S.  at-vAtan,  to  twit,  reproach.  Thus  t- 
is  short  for  at-,  which  is  the  same  as  at,  prep. ;  see  At-  in 
the  New  Eng.  Dictionary, 

Thorough-,  in  thorough-fare ;  the  same  as  through. 

To-  (i),  in  to-day,  to-morrow ;  merely  the  prep,  to,  A.  S, 
t6,  to,  as  to,  for. 

T<H  (a),  intensive  prefix ;  obsolete,  except  in  the  pt.  t.  lo- 
brake.  Judges  ix.  53.  A.  S.  16-,  apart,  asunder,  in  twain ; 
cognate  with  O.  Fries,  to-,  tc,  O.  H.  G.  ea-,  te-,  si-,  all  with 
the  sense  of  asunder';  closely  related  to  O.  H.  G.  Ba-r-,  w-r-, 
ei-r-,  G.  se-r-,  prefix  ;  cf.  also  Goth,  tan's-,  as  in  twis-standan, 
to  separate  oneself  from. 

Twi-,  as  in  twi-lighi,  A.  S.  twU,  lit.  'double,'  hence 
'  doubtful,'  allied  to  E,  two.  Cognate  with  Icel.  hii-,  Du. 
tVDtt-,  G.  BKuir-,  which  are  allied,  respectively,  to  Icel.  toeir, 
Du.  tu>ee,  and  G.  svxi,  two. 

tTn-  (i),  negative  prefix  ;  A.  S.  m«-,  from  Aryan  n-  (sonant), 
negative  prefix.  Cf.  Du.  im-,  Icel.  6-,  A-,  Dan.  »-,  Swcd.  0-, 
Goth,  mt-,  G.  (««-,  W.  an-,  Lat.  in-,  Gk.  dr-,  d-,  Zend.  fl»a-, 
Pers.  nd;  Skt.  a«-.     See  H-  (h)  ;  p.  »i6. 

Un-  (3),  verbal  prefix;  A.S.  «»-,  also  wi-,  short, for  onrf- ^ 
A.S.  <7«rf-;  cf.  Du.  ont-,  G.  wi/-,  Gk.  dj-rY.  It  is  therefore 
ultimately  the  same  as  an-  in  answer,  and  a-  in  a-iong.  See 
An-  above;  p.  314. 

Un-  (3),  in  tm-A/,  utfto.  The  prefix  is  equivalent  to  the 
O.  Fries,  and  0.  Sax.  und,  up  to,  as  far  as  to,  Goth,  und,  up 
to,  unto.     The  A.  S.  (Wessex)  spelling  of  this  prefix  is  li9. 

Under-  ;  the  prep,  under  in  composition. 

TTp- ;  the  prep,  up  in  composition. 

Wan-,  in  wan-ton ;  see  Wanton  in  my  Dictionary. 
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With-,  against ;  the  prep.  k»'/A  in  composition.  TheA.  S. 
wid  commonly  means  '  against ' ;  this  sense  is  retained  in  the 
phrase  '  to  fight  wilh  one.'     Hence  withstand. 

Y-,  prefix ;  as  in  the  archaic  words  y-clept,  named,  y-wis, 
certainly.  M.  E.  y-,  i- ;  A.  S.  ge- ;  cognate  with  Du.  ge-,  G. 
ge-,  Goth.  ga-.  This  prefix,  once  very  common,  made  very 
little  difference  to  the  sense;  sometimes  it  has  a  collective 
force.  It  was,  perhaps,  originally  emphatic.  See  A-  (6) 
and  E-. 

§  202.  Substantival  Suffixes.  The  substantival  suffixes 
of  E.  origin  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  (i)  those  like  -dom,  -ship, 
where  the  A.S.  suffix  was  also  an  intelligible  word;  (2)  suffixes 
expressive  of  diminution  ;  and  (3)  suffixes  consisting  of  only 
one  or  two  letters,  such  as  -m  in  doo-m,  -Ik  in  leng-tk ;  some 
of  these  being  double  or  compound. 

(i)  In  the  first  class  we  have  only  the  following:  -dom, 
-hood  (also  -head),  -lock  (also  -ledge) ',  -red,  -ric,  -ship  (also 
-scape,  which  is  Dutch).  See  Koch,  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  102; 
Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  Ixxxi.  To  these  should  be  added 
K.S.ldd;  see  under  -hood  below.  The  -cra/i  in  priest-craft, 
&c.,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  suffix. 

-dom.  A.  S.  -dSm,  the  same  as  A.  S.  dStti,  judgment, 
E.  doom.  Cognate  with  Icel,  -dSmr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  -dom,  as 
in  Icel.  prtsl-d/Smr,  Dan.  tr<pl-dom,  Swed.  trttl-dom,  thraldom ; 
Du.  'dom,  G.  -than,  as  in  Du.  heilig-dom,  G.  Heilig-thum, 
sanctuary,  relic.  It  occurs  (a)  in  pure  E,  words,  as  birth-dom, 
earl-dom,  free-dom,  heathen-dom,  king-dom,  sheriff-dom,  wis- 
dom :  {b)  in  words  of  Scand.  origin,  as  hali-dom,  Ihral-dom : 
(c)  in  words  in  which  the  first  element  is  foreign,  as  :  Christen- 
dom, duke-dom,  mariyr-dom,  peer-dom,  pope-dom,  princt-dom, 
serf-dom.    New  words,  as  flunkty-dom,  can  be  coined. 

-hood,  -head.  A.S.  -h&d,  Friesic  -hid;  cf.  §  43.  The 
A.  S.  had  meant  sex,  degree,  rank,  order,  condition,  state, 
nature,  form  ;  so  that  man-hood  means  '  man's  estate ' ;  &c. 

'  The  mfiix  -ntss  ( =  -n-tss)  doei  not  beloDg  to  this  clus.    See  S  13a . 
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Cognate  with  Du.  -heid,  Dan.  -hed,  Swed.  -het,  G.  -heit, 
appearing  respectively  in  Du.  vrijheid,  Dan.  /ri-ked,  Swed, 
fri-het,  G,  Frei-heil,  freedom  ;  where  the  Swed.  form  looks  as 
if  it  were  merely  borrowed  tirom  German,  as  perhaps  the  Dan. 
form  was  also.  Cf.  also  Goth,  haidus,  manner,  way ;  further 
related  to  Skt.  ketu,  a  sign  by  which  a  thing  is  known,  from 
hi,  to  perceive,  know.  It  occurs  (a)  in  pure  E,  words,  as 
broiher-hood,  child-hood,  knighi-kood,  likeU-hood,  maiden-hood, 
man-hood,  neighbour-hood,  sisier-hood,  widow-hood,  wife-hood, 
woman-hood,  and  is  spelt  -head  in  God-head,  maiden-head: 
(B)  in  words  in  which  the  first  element  Is  foreign,  as  m/alse- 
hood,  priest-hood.  In  b^-hood,  the  word  boy  is  Friesian  ;  it  is 
not  found  in  A.  S.  The  form  live-ii-hood  is  corrupt ;  hert 
-li-hood 'ha.s  been  substituted  for  M,E.  -lode,  and  the  real  suffix 
is  A.  S.  -Idd,  as  in  Uf-l&d,  provisions  to  live  by.  This  A.  S. 
lad  is  the  same  as  mod.  E.  lode;  see  Lode  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

-look,  -ledge.  Only  in  wed-lock,  knmv-ledge;  the  former 
of  which  has  the  pure  E.  suffix,  from  M.  E'.  -ISk,  shortened  from 
M.E.  M=A.  S.  Idc,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  the  cognate 
Scand.  form,  Icel.  -leikr.  The  A.  S.  Idc  is  probably  preserved 
in  the  mod.  Er slang  term  Airi,  sport';  it  meant '  play,  contest, 
gift,  offering,'  but  was  also  used  to  form  abstract  noims,  as  in 
rfaf-lic,  robbery,  wroht-lic,  accusation,  toed-Uc,  later  wed- 
lac,  matrimony,  the  wedded  state.  The  ct^nate  Icel.  leikr, 
Swed.  lek,  play,  is  also  freely  used  as  a  suffix,  as  in  Icel. 
ktsrleikr,  Swed.  kSrlek,  love.  There  was  also  a  corresponding 
A,  S.  verbal  suffix  -Mean  {=*-ldciati),  as  in  A,  S.  n^ak-ldcan, 
M.E.  neh-kchen,  to  draw  nigh,  approach ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  form  of  the  suffix  -leche  in  M.E.  knou>-Uche, 
knowledge,  was  really  influenced  by  this  A.  S,  verbal  form. 
It  makes  no  great  difference. 

-red  (i),  A.  S.  -rdden ;  only  in  hat-red,  Un-d-red.  In  the 
latter  word  the  middle  d  is  excrescent,  the  M.E.  form  being 

I  It  should  ratber  tuve  given  us  s  mod.  E.  iM« ;  the  commoo  North- 
em  liak,  a  sport,  ii  bam  the  Icel.  leikr. 
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tin-rede,  answering  to  an  A.  S.  ^cyn-rdden,  not  found.  So 
also  hat-red,  M.  E.  hai-reden,  answers  to  A,  S.  *ieie-'rdden, 
also  not  found.  We  find,  however,  A.  S.  /r/ond-rdden, 
friendship,  shewing  that  the  suEBx,  like  -shtp,  signifies  '  state ' 
or  'condition/  originally  'readiness.'  It  even  occurs  as  a 
separate  word,  meaning  '  condition,  rule ' ;  and  is  allied  to 
Goth,  ga-raid-eins,  an  ordinance,  rule,  G.  be-reit,  ready,  and 
E.  ready.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  related  to  the  verb  to  ride, 
not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  to  the  verb  lo  read. 

-rod  (a),  in  kund-red.  The  suffix  in  hundred,  A.  S.  hund- 
red, is  not  the  same  as  the  above.  It  appears  also  in  Icei. 
huttd-rad,  O,  Sax.  hunde-rod,  O.  H.  G.  hunde-ril,  G.  hunde-rt. 
In  this  case  the  suffix  -red  means  tale,  number,  or  more 
Uterally,  'reckoning';  so  that  bund-red  means  'a  hundred 
by  reckoning,'  the  A.  S.  hund  (cognate  with  Lat.  ceni-um) 
meaning  a  hundred,  even  when  used  without  the  suffix.  Cf 
Goth,  ga-rath-jan,  to  reckon,  to  number. 

-rio,  in  Sishop-rtc.  From  A.S.  rtc-e,  Goth,  retk-t,  dominion  ; 
allied  to  Lat.  reg-num,  kingdom. 

•ship,  A.  S.  -scipt,  originally  '  shape,  form,  mode,'  from 
scepp-an  {=.'scap-ian),  to  shape,  make.  Cognate  with  Icel. 
-skapr,  Dan.  -skab,  Swed.  -skap,  Du.  'Schap,  G.  -schaft,  as 
seen  in  h..^.friond-scipe,  Jis.n. frand-skai,  SvtA./riind-skap, 
Du.  vriend-schap,  G.freund-schaft^'\.f^.friend-ikip;  for  which 
the  Icel.  word  is  vin-skapr.  See  Weigand,  Elym.  G.  Diet., 
ii.  540.  The  suffix  is  used  (a)  in  pure  English  words,  some 
of  which  are  in  early  use,  as :  friend-skip^  hard-ship,  lord- 
ship, town-ship,  worship  {=worlh-ship);  others  in  later  use, 
as ;  horseman-ship,  king-ship,  la^-ship,  sheriff-ship,  son-ship, 
steward-ship,  ward-ship :  {b)  with  Scand.  words,  as :  fellmjo- 
ship:  (c)  with  French  words,  as:  clerk-ship,  courtship,  &c. 
The  word  land-scape,  originally  also  land-skip,  was  borrowed 
from  Du.  landschap  in  the  17th  century. 

S  200.  (a).  Suffixes  expressive  of  diminution.  The  chief 
diminutive  A.S.  suffixes   are    -c,  -el,  -en,  -ing,  which   may 
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be  combined,  g:ivii>g  the  eecondiiry  forms,  such  as  -k-in, 
•l-ing. 

-o  (probably  from  Teut.  -ko).  The  word  bull  does  not 
appear  in  A.  S.,  though  we  find  Icel.  holt,  a  bull ;  but  we 
find  A.  S.  bull-u-c^,  E,  buU-o-ck.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the 
sufiix  -ock  as  indivisible,  but  1  would  rather  regard  the  suffix 
as  double  or  compound,  and  due  to  some  such  form  as  a 
Teut,  double  suffix  -wo-io;  or  otherwise,  the  -o-  (A.  S,  -u-) 
may  have  arisen  from  the  ending  of  a  stem  in  some  word  of 
this  class '.  This  -o-ci  no  doubt  came  to  be  regarded  as 
indivisible,  and  was  used  to  form  diminutives  ;  hence  hill-ock, 
a  small  hill;  humm-ock,  a  small  hump  or  heap;  radd-ock,  the 
little  red  bird,  the  redbreast ;  lamr-ock,  little  lark,  from  A.  S. 
liwtrce,  l&ferce,  a  lark.  There  is  an  equivalent  diminutive 
suffix  in  Irish,  spelt  -og  (also  perhaps  for  -o-g),  whence  our 
shamr-ock,  Irish  seamr-og,  dimin,  of  seamar,  trefoil.  Cf  A.  S, 
mall-uc,  meft-uc,  W,  mat-og,  a  maU-ock,  where  the  W.  word 
may  be  of  A,  S,  origin.  The  origin  of  hadd-ock  is  doubtful. 
The  word  hammock  is  W.  Indian,  so  that  it  is  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent formation.  Originally  kamaca,  it  came  to  be  spelt  as  now 
by  association  with  wofds  ending  in  'Ock.  Padd-ock,  a  toad, 
is  a  dimin,  formation  from  Icel,  padda,  a  toad.  It  is  some- 
times said  to  mean  '  a  large  toad,'  but  this  is  a  mere  matter 
of  usage,  Padd-ock,  a  small  enclosure,  is  a  corruption  of 
parr-ock,  as  is  curiously  proved  by  the  fact  that  'Paddock 
Wood,  in  Kent,  not  far  from  Tonbridge,  was  formerly  called 
Parrocks  (see  Archaeologia  Canliana,  xiii.  128;  Hasted's 
Kent,  V.  286).  This  is  the  A.  S.  pearruc,  a  paddock ;  from 
sparr-ati,  htei  parr-en  (with  loss  of  r),  to  enclose. 

In  the  word  sii'r-k  we  have  the  simple  suffix  -k.  It  is  the 
dimin.  of  sieer,  A.  S.  si/or ;  whence  A,  S,  st^ri-c,  a  stirk. 

'  Kof  bulluca,  as  usually  given  ;  the  dat.  case  ivUtue  occurs  in  the 
Liber  Sciatillaruin,  sect  54. 

'  Cf,  0.  Sax.  -eh-u,  a  horse,  stem  *sh-wo,  cognate  with  Lat,  eq-tms, 
stem  "eq-wo-. 
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-el,  or  rather  -t-l,  where  the  -/  answers  to  the  Aryan 
suffix  -LO.  See  §  218.  Thus  E.  bramble  (with  excrescent 
&),  A.  S.  br^m-d,  is  formed  (with  (-mutation)  from  A.  S. 
br6m,  broom  (Klugc,  s.v.  Brom-beere);  giving  brAn-el  < 
'brgmi-l  {see  Sievers,  O.E.  Gr.  §  265).  Similarly,  E. 
hmi-el  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  hof,  a  house.  E.  kern-el,  A.  S. 
tyrn-el,  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  corn,  a  corn,  a  grain.  E.  nav-el, 
A.  S.  na/e-la,  is  a  dimin.  of  E.  nave,  A.  S.  na/a,  the  boss  of 
a  wheel.  E.  padd-le,  a  little  spade,  formerly  ipaddle,  is  a 
dimin.  of  spade.  E.  runn-el,  a  rivulet,  A.  S.  ryn-el,  is  a 
diminutive  of  rynt,  a  course  <  ..  \\roim-en,  pp.  of  rinnan,  to 
run.  Other  diminutive  forms  are  ax-2e,  bund-k,  nipp-le, 
nozZ'U,  pimp-le,  spang-le,  spark-le.  In  the  word  cock-er-el, 
a  little  cock,  the  suffix  is  the  Aryan  -ro-lo.  So  also  in 
pik-er-el,  a  young  pike  ;  mong-r-ll,  a  puppy  of  mixed  breed, 
from  A.  S.  mang  {ge-mang),  a  mixture '. 

-en,  or  rather  -e-n  (Teul.  -1-na  f).  In  the  word  maid-en, 
diminutive  of  maid,  the  cognate  O.  H.  G.  magat-in  or  meged-m, 
dimin.  of  0.  H.  G.  magad,  a  maid,  shews  that  the  suffix 
answers  to  a  Teut.  -in,  which  Schleicher  (Compend.  §  223) 
shews  to  be  a  compound  suffix.  A  similar  suffix  is  used  to 
form  Gothic  feminines  ending  in  -ein-s  (stem  -ei-ni).  It  is 
also  diminutival  in  £.  chick-en,  on  which  see  the  note  in 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.  In  E.  kitt-en, 
M.E.  kit-oun,  the  suffix  was  originally  French,  and  there- 
fore this  word  does  not  exhibit  the  A.  S.  -en,  but  the 
Anglo-French  -oun  (Lat.  ace.  -onem) ;  the  change  from  -oun 
to  -en  being,  however,  due  to  association  with  diminutives 
in  -en. 

-ing,  i.  e.  -in-g,  is  due  to  a  Teutonic  compound  suffix ; 
see  §  241.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  A.  S.  to  form  patrony- 
mics, as  in  ajiel-ing,  son  of  a   noble,  from  trPele,  noble. 

*  Kell'k,  icutl-U,  are  also  diminutives,  bnt  are  both  borrowed  from 
Latin,  viz.  from  cat-Hlus,  dimtn.  of  catinus,  a  bowl,  and  snU-ella,  dimin. 
of  scuira,  a  traj. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  be  now  used  as  a  mere  diminutive, 
except  when  -/-  precedes.     See  below. 

•1-iDg,  is  compounded  of  the  suffixes  -l  {-el)  and  -ittg,  and 
was  early  used  to  form  diminutives.  Examples  are :  <rorf- 
hng,  duck-ling,  gos-ling,  star-ling,  as  diminutives  of  cod,  duck, 
goose,  and  of  prov.  £.  stare,  A.  S.  s/ar,  a  starling.  Many  of 
these  fonns  acquired  a  depreciatory  sense,  as ;  /op-ling,  lord- 
ling,  strip-ling,  wit-ling,  world-ling.  Some  are  related  to 
the  primary  words  indirectly,  as :  nest-ling,  a  small  bird  in 
a  nest ;  sap-ling,  a  young  tree  full  of  sap ;  strip-ling,  a  lad 
as  thin  as  a  strip ;  year-ling,  a  creature  a  year  old.  Some 
are  from  adjectives,  as:  dar-ling  {=  dear-ling),  fat-ling,  fir  si- 
ting, young-ling.  Some  from  verbs,  as :  change-ling,  found- 
ling, hire-ling,  nurs-ling,  shave-ling,  starve-ling,  suci-Ung, 
yean-ling.  Ster-ling  is  a  Latinised  form  of  Easier-lit^;  see 
my  Dictionary.  Scant-ling  does  not  properly  belong  here, 
being  of  F.  origin  (F.  eschanlillon). 

-kin,  i.  e.  -k-in  or  -k-i-n,  seems  to  be  a  treble  suffix.  The 
cognate  0.  H.  G.  -kin  or  -chin,  as  in  wiie-kin,  wlie-chin, 
dimin.  of  wfb,  a  woman,  shews  that  the  i  was  once  long ; 
moreover,  -in  appears  to  be  a  double  suffix,  as  said  above, 
in  discussing  -en.  The  suffix  -kin  is  not  found  in  A.  S., 
nor  is  it,  in  general,  old ;  in  many  words  it  is  due  to 
the  borrowing  of  Middle  Du.  words  ending  in  -ken.  Per- 
haps it  first  appears  in  names,  as  Mal-kin,  i.e.  little 
Maid  or  Maud,  i.e.  Matilda ;  whence  E.  gri-malkin,  a  cat, 
with  the  word  gray  (or  perhaps  F.  gris,  with  the  same 
sense)  prefixed.  The  words  lamb-kin,  pip-kin  (dimin.  of 
pipe),  thumb-kin  (a  thumb-screw)  are  probably  of  native 
formation.  Gris-kin  originally  meant,  not  the  spine  of  a 
hog,  but  a.  little  pig;  the  base  is  Norse,  from  IceL  griss, 
a  pig.  E.  sis-kin,  a  song-bird,  is  from  Dan.  sis-gen  ( =  'sis- 
ken),  a  little  chirper;  cf.  Swed.  dial,  sis-a,  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  wood-grouse.  In  nap-kin,  the  E.  suffix  ia  added  to 
the  F.  nappe,  0.  F.  nape,  a  cloth,  from  Lat.  mappa,  a  cloth. 
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The  following  words  are  all  probably  Dutch,  although  the 
Mid.  Du.  suffix  -km,  once  common,  has  been  replaced,  in  the 
modern  Du.  language,  by  -je  or  -Ije  or  -elje  or  -pje  (after  m), 
which  is  now  widely  used.  Bump-kin,  Mid.  Du.  boom-km,  a 
little  tree,  thick  piece  of  wood,  hence  a  block-head,  dimin.  of 
boom,  a  tree,  cognate  with  E.  beam.  Bus-kin  (for  *brus'kin 
or  *burs-kirt),  Mid.  Du.  broosken,  a  buskin  ;  origin  uncertain. 
Cana'kin  (Shak.),  Mid.  Du.  kanae-ken,  explained  by  Hexham 
as  '  a  small  Canne,  Pot,  or  Cruse,'  dimin,  of  Du.  kanne,  a  can. 
Cat-kin,  a  spike  of  flowers  resembling  a  cat's  tail.  Mid.  Du. 
kalie-km,  a  kitten,  dimin.  of  Du.  kafte,  a  cat.  Dodkin  (ob- 
solete), 3  little  doit,  dimin.  of  Do.  duit,  a  doit.  Fir-kin,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel ;  from  Du.  vier,  four.  Jer-kin,  dimin. 
of  Thi.Jurk,  a  frock  (Sewel).  Kilder-kirt,  formerly  kinder-kin ', 
from  Mid.  Du.  kinde-kin,  a  little  child,  also,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  vat,  because  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  vat ;  dimin.  of  Du. 
kind,  a  child.  Manni-kin,  Mid.  Du.  manne-ken,  a  little  man, 
dimin.  of  Du.  man,  a  man.  Mini-kin,  a  term  of  endearment. 
Mid.  Du.  minne-hn,  my  love,  dimin.  of  Du.  minne,  love.  To 
the  above  words  in  -kin  we  may  add  prov.  E.  bul-chin, 
a  bull-calf,  dimin.  of  E.  buU,  and  equivalent  to  bull-ock. 

'  Spelt  kinderkind  (with  excrescent  d  at  the  end)  Id  Peek's  play  of 
Edward  I,  ed.  Dyce,  1883,  p.  383,  note. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Substantival  Suffixes  {con/inued). 

§  204.  {3).  Excluding  the  suffixes  already  ezpl^ned  in 
the  last  Chapter,  the  principal  substantival  suffixes  are  due 
to  certain  original  Aryan  suffixes  vhich  may  be  arranged  in 
the  following  order,  viz.  -o,  -A,  -i,  -u,  -10,  -lA,  -wo,  -wa,  -ho, 

-HON,  -BO,   -LO,  -NO,    -NI,   -NU,  -TO,  -TI,  -TU,   -TER  (OT  -TOR), 

-TRO,  -ONT,  -ES  (or  -os),  -Ko  J  OF  else,  to  combinations  of 
these.  The  Aryan  languages  delight  in  the  use  of  com- 
pound suffixes,  sometimes  double,  sometimes  treble,  and 
occasionally  even  still  more  complex.  I  shall  consider  these 
Aryan  suffixes  in  the  above  order,  and  discuss  compound 
suffixes  (such  as  Teut.  -ha-n)  under  the  first  element  (such 
as  -ho).  These  Aryan  suffixes  often  appear  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  Teutonic;  thus  -to  becomes  -tho  or  -tha 
(by  Grimm's  Law),  or  even  -no  or  -da  (by  Vemer's  Law). 

§  206.  Aryan  suffix  -O  ;  fern.  -A.  This  suffix  invariably 
disappears  in  modem  English,  and  need  not  be  discussed  at 
length,  though  a  large  number  of  sbs.  originally  belonged  to 
this  class.  It  occurs  as  -a  (fern,  -i)  in  Gothic,  in  the  stems  of 
Goth.  sbs.  of  the  A-decIension,  as  it  is  called  ;  see  my  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  p.  xxsvii.  It  answers  to  the  Gk,  -a-  in 
fuy-if-i',  a  yoke,  and  to  the  Lat.  -k-  (formerly  -o-)  in  iug-u-m. 
Thus  "E.fish,  Goth,  fisk-s,  has  for  its  stem  fisxa,  appearing 
in  the  dat,  pi,  fiska-m.  E.  half,  Goth,  halba,  has  the  stem 
HALBd,  dat.  pi,   halbo-m,  where  -fl  is  a   long  vowel,  and 
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answers  to  Aryan  -ii.  E.  sMp,  Goth.  sMp,  has  the  stem 
SKiPA ;  dat.  pi.  skipa-m.  Of  these  words,  both  in  A.  S.  and 
Gothic,  fish  is  masculine,  half  is  feminine,  and  ship  is 
neuter.  Modern  English  has  given  up  all  idea  of  distin- 
guishing genders  in  this  way*.  The  following  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  substantives  of  this  class.  Cf.  Sievers, 
O.E.  Gr.§§a39,  351. 

(a).  Masculine :  E.  day,  A.  S.  dieg,  Goth.  dags.  E. 
dough,  A.  S.  ddh,  Goth,  daigs.  Y^.fish,  A.  S./fc,  Goth./jAj. 
E.  hound,  A.  S.  hund,  Goth,  kunds.  E.  /oa/",  A.  S.  ^/o/^  Goth. 
hlaibs.  E.  (KJ/A,  A.  S.  a/,  Goth,  aiths.  E.  jAw,  A.  S.  sc6h, 
Goth.  f-tnAj.  E.  sleep,  A.  S.  j£i^,  Goth.  step.  E.  imy,  A.  S. 
mg,  Goth.  wiyj.     E.  aio^  A.  S.  wulf,  Goth,  tow^j. 

(h).  Neuter :  E.  (&«r,  A.  S.  aS*?-,  Goth.  rf(«j.  E.  grass, 
A.  S.  ^(sr,  Goth.  gran.  E.,  A.  S.  heU,  a  wood.  E.,  A.  S.. 
Goth.  Aiwrf.  E.  jA(>,  A.S.  scip,  Goth.  ji(>.  E.  sort,  s., 
A,  S.  jifr,  Goth.  sair.  E.  _c*ar,  A.  S.  ^*Sw,  Goth.  _/«r.  E. 
yoke,  A.S.geoe,  Goth.  JuA. 

(c).  Feminine  :  E.  care,  A.  S.  earu,  Goth.  iara.  E.  Aa^, 
A.  S.  heal/,  Goth.  Aa/^  (side).  E.  ierd,  A.  S.  ieord,  Goth. 
hairda.  K  ""%?,  A.  S.  hrung,  Goth,  hrugga  {=Arunga). 
E.  iM)ffl$,  A.  S.  wamb,  Goth,  wamia. 

§206.  Teutonic -AH ;  fem. -6k  {=iK).  This  sufBx  is  com- 
mon in  many  cases  of  A.  S.  weak  nouns,  but  does  not  appear 
in  modem  English.  Thus  E.  tongue,  A.  S.  tung-e,  f.,  makes 
the  gen.  lung-an\  the  Gothic  lugg-o  l^=lung-S)  makes  the 
gen.  Uigg-<m  (^iimg-da);  the  Teut.  fonn  being  tong-an; 
cf.  §  205,  Other  nouns  which  had  this  suffix  are  bear  (an 
animal),  bow  (for  shooting) ;  6ourn  (brook),  cove,  drop,  gall, 
shank,  smoke,  spark,  slake,  wit  (wise  man),  all  masculine  ;  and 
ear,  eye,  neuter.  Also  the  fem.  sbs.  crov),fly,  heart,  week ;  and 
the  fem.  pi.  ashes,  A.  S.  ase-an,  Goth.  asg-Sn. 

*  Modem  E.  gender  is  (mainly)  logicai,  i.  e.  it  depends  on  diaCinctioni 
of  sei.  Ttie  A.  S.  gender  is  gramntatiaU,  i.  e.  it  depeods  aa  the  foim  of 
tlie  natne  itself,  which  i  quite  a  different  thing. 
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§  207.  Aryan  suffix  -I.  This  sufiix  disappears  in 
modem  English,  like  the  preceding.  It  is  commonly  known 
only  by  its  causing  '  mutation '  of  the  root-vowel  of  the  stem. 
It  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Goth,  sbs.  of  the  i-declension ;  as 
in  arms,  an  ann,  dat.  pi.  armi-m.  There  are  no  neuter 
sbs.  of  this  form.  It  occurs  also  in  Skt.  ak-i,  a  snake,  Gk. 
ixr'-'i  Lat-  ofgu-i-s,  Slc. 

Examples  are :  (a)  Masculine :  E.  hip  (of  the  thigh), 
A.  S.  hype,  Goth,  hups,  stem  hufi.  E.  meat.  A,  S.  tnele, 
Golh.  mats;  Teut.  mati.  ^.  s/rtrig,  A.  S.  s/reng  (=*s/rangi), 
allied  to  Strang,  strong.  (S)  Feminine ;  E.  queen.  A,  S. 
nWn,  Goth,  kmens;  Tcut,  kw.^ni,  E.  iveird,  i.e.  £ite;  A.S. 
v^rd  <  ..  [|  word-en,  pp.  of  leeorpan,  10  happen. 

For  further  examples  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  263. 

§  208.  Aryan  BOfflx  -U.  This  suffix  likewise  dis- 
appears in  mod.  £.  It  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Goth.  sbs.  of 
the  if-declension ;  as  in  handu-s,  a  hand.  It  occurs  in  Skt. 
of-w,  quickly,  Gk.  iK-u-t,  swift,  Lat.  ac-u-s,  a  needle,  &c. 

Examples  are  (a)  Masculine:  E.  wand,  of  Scand.  origin; 
Icel.  vond-r  =  Goth,  wand-us  ;  where  :i  is  the  u-mutation 
of  a.  (h)  Feminine :  E.  chin.  A,  S.  cinn,  Goth,  h'nnus,  Gk, 
yims,  E.  hand,  A.  S.  hand,  Goth,  handus,  {/)  Neuter :  E. 
fee,  A.  S./toh,  Go'Ai./aihu. 

§  209.  Aryan  snfflx  -lO  (written  -JO  by  some  German 
writers).  This  suffix  appears  as  -ja^  in  Goth,  haird-ja-m,  dat. 
pi.  of  haird-eis,  masc.,  a  shepherd;  and  in  kun-ja,  dat.  sing, 
of  kun-i,  n.,  kin.  It  is  represented  accordingly,  by  Goth, 
masc.  sbs.  ending  in  -eis,  and  Goth.  neuL  sbs.  in  -i;  see  my 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxvii.  It  is  common  in 
Latin  as  -to-,  as  in  od-io-,  stem  of  odium,  hatred.  In  A.  S. 
this  suffix  became  simply  -e,  as  in  Goth,  and-eis,  A.S. 
end-e,  M.  E.  end-e,  in  Chaucer,  mod.  E,  end,  where  the  sufSx 
disappears.  Similar  words  are:  E.  herd,  in  the  sense  of 
shepherd,  A.  S.  htrd-e,  m.,  Goth,  haird-eis,  m.  (as  above), 
'  The  Goth,y  is  prooounced  aa  £.  7. 
(J  a 
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Teut.  HERD-YA  {Fick,  iii.  80).  E.  leech,  A.  S.  Idc-e,  Goth. 
lek-eis,  a  physician,  Teut,  l^-ya.  In  otherworda  the-it>-  sufEx 
(A.  S.  -«)  has  sometimes  caused  a  doubling  of  the  last  letter  in 
the  A.  S.  form,  and  has  aflerwards  fallen  away,  though  it  has 
often  left  its  mark  upon  the  word  by  producing  an  j'-mutation 
of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  E,  din,  A.  S,  dyn  (put  for 
^»«),  is  also  found  in  the  fuller  A.  S.  foim  dyn-e  (=dun-»a). 
E.  hill,  A.  S.  hyll  {=hul-ya),  cognate  with  i  at  coil-is. 
E.  ridge,  A.  S,  hrycg  (=  hrygg  :=  hrug-Ta).  E.  wedge, 
A.  S.  wetg  { =  wegg  =  wag-va).  See  Sievers,  O.  Eng. 
Gr.  §  247. 

In  A.  S.,  the  neuter  Teut.  suffis  -1'  drops  off,  but  not 
before  it  has  caused  t'-mutation.  Good  esamples  are  seen  in 
E.  ied,  A.  S-  5edd,  Goth.  iadi.  E.  hk,  A.  S,  cytm,  Goth. 
kuni.  E.  ne/,  A.  S.  neli,  Goth,  ttaii.  E,  Tved,  s.  (a  pledge,  o6so- 
lele),  A.  S.  wedd,  Goth.  wadi.  Other  examples,  mostly  neuter, 
occur  in  A.  S.,  viz.  E-  den,  A.  S.  dmn  (cf.  O.  H.  G.  tenni,  G. 
Tenne,  a  floor).  E.  errand,  A.  S.  drend-e,  Icel.  eyrend-t\ 
E.  hue,  A.  S.  hiza,  Goth,  hizv-i.  E.  ri&,  A.  S.  riii  {O.  H.  G. 
rippi).  E.  we6,  A.  S.  weii,  where  the  A.  S.  double  6  stands, 
as  usual,  for  double _^  so  that  wedi=  *waf-ja<  ..  ||A.  S, 
zv<s^[foT  *wq/'),  pt.  t  o(  wef-an,  to  v/caye,  E.  wi'/,  A.  S.  k«7, 
Goth,  wii-i,  from  A.  S.  and  Goth,  wii-an,  to  know,  E. 
work,  s.,  a.  S.  weorc,  Goth,  ga-waurk-i.  It  should  be 
particularly  noticed  that  all  the  mod.  R  words  quoted  in 
this  section  (except  leech  and  hue)  are  pronounced  with  a 
short  vowel,  this  effect  being  due  to  the  mode  of  their 
formation. 

Aryan  -lA.  This  is  the  corresponding  y«»M>Hiw  sufiBx, 
appearing  in  Gothic  as  -jo  in  the  dat.  pi.  wrak-jo-m  of  the 
sb.  wrak-ja,  vengeance.  The  Goth,  sbs,  commonly  end 
in  'ja  in  the  nominative,  but  the  A.  S.  drops  the  suffix 
altogether,  though  its  original  presence  is  marked,  as  before, 

^  In  this  word  the  snffii  is  obviously  i/o«*/it ;  thus  A.  S.  Ar-end-t" 
Tent.  air-AND-YjV;    Cf,  Goth,  air-us,  a  messenEei. 
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by  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  (unless  there  are  two 
consonants  already)  and  by  i-mutation  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  As  before,  the  vowel  in  mod.  E.  is  usually  sior/. 
Examples :  E.  bridge,  A.  S.  Sry<^ff<  f-  (Ice''  ^ygS-J<^-  E- 
crib,  A.  S.  cribb,  f.  (O.  Sax.  kribb-ia).  E.  tdge,  A.  S.  ecg,  f. 
(Du.  egg-e).  E.  heU,  A.  S.  hel,  f.,  gen.  htU-e,  Goth,  hal-ja, 
gen.  kal-jos.  E.  hen,  A.  S.  fienn,  formed  with  i-mntation  from 
A.  S.  masc.  kan-a,  a  cock.  E.  sedge  (lit.  sword-grass).  A,  S. 
secg,  a  sword  (=  *sag-ja,  i.e.  cutl-er),  from  Teut.  base  sag= 
Aryan  root  sek  (Lat.  itc-are,  to  cut).  E.  shell,  A.  S.  sceU, 
Goth,  skal-ja,  a  tile,  allied  to  E.  scak,  Anglo-French  eseale. 
E.  sill  (of  a  door),  A.  S.  syll,  a  base,  support.  E.  sin,  A.  S. 
jy«»  (for  *jy«rf),  O.  Sax.  wnrf-w,  G.  SUndt,  0.  H.  G. 
jww/-«'.     Cf.  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  258. 

§  210.  Teutonio-YAN,  -In.  These  suffixes  appear  in  mm£ 
sbs.  of  the  weak  declension '.  Examples  are :  (a)  mascu- 
line: E.  tbh,  s.,  A.S.  ehb-a,  gen.  ebb-an  (=  *a/-jan)\  E. 
ttfci,  A.  S.  knecc-a,  gen.  hnecc-an  {■=  *hnak-jatf).  E.  airf/ 
(spring  of  water),  A.  S.  well-a,  gen.  well-an  (=  *wal-jan),  from 
the  base  wal  (A.  S.  toeall-ari),  to  boil,  boil  up.  E.  W(7/,  s.,  A.  S. 
will-a,  gen.  will-an,  Goth,  iw/^/'a  (stem  wil-jan).  E.  wretch, 
A.  S,  wrecc-a,  gen.  wrecc-an  (=  *wrai-jan),  from  the  base 
WRAK  (A.  S.  zwiK-,  pt.  t.  of  wrec-an,  to  drive  avray,  hence  to 
exile). 

(3)  Feminine :  E.  «/(/,  s.,  old  age  (obsolete),  A.  S.  yld-u, 
ield-u,  derived  by  I'-mutation  from  eald,  old,  answers  to  O.  Sax. 
eld-(,  O.  H.  G.  ell'i,  old  age,  and  therefore  had  originally  the 
stem  *eald-(n.  So  also  E.  heat,  A.  S.  hdt-u,  from  Aif/,  hot ; 
hdt-u  had  originally  a  stem  *hdt-tn.  The  Gothic  weak  fem. 
sbs.  of  this  class  exhibit  the  suffix  -ein,  as  in  m&nag-ein,  dat. 

'  Abo  suntea ;  see  Schade. 

'  The  '  weak  decleniion '  ii  the  name  given  to  that  of  items  ending  In 
H ;  see  Sieveis,  O.  K  Gr.  S  176,  and  mj  Gothic  Gr.  i  ai.  The  teim  is 
not  a  happy  one. 

'  The  A.  S.  M  stands  l<xg<fi.  Cf.  Goth,  af,  E.  ef,  \.  e.  from.  Hence 
ebb,  from  *a/-jan,  means  '  Itie  receding '  of  the  sea  (Schade). 
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of  manag-ei,  multitude ;  and  this  -ein  answers  to  a  Teut.  -In, 
Sievers  well  remarks  (§  279); — 'As  respects  their  origin  [i.e. 
etytDologically],  the  abstracts  in  -a,  -0,  such  as  hrdd-u, 
breadth,  heil-u,  salvation,  mmg-u,  men^-o,  multitude,  strtng-u, 
strength,  ield-u,  age,  belong  to  the  weak  declension,  since 
they  correspond  to  Goth,  weak  nouns  in  -ei.  They  have, 
however,  taken  the  nom.  sing,  ending  from  the  4-declension, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  entirely  of  the  old  inflectional  fonns.' 
Here  likewise  belongs  Y..  fill,  s.,  k.'&.  fyll-o,  fem.  <  ..full, 
adj.  full;  orig.  stem  *full-in\  cf.  Goth,  us-full-eins,  fulness. 

Teat.  -1-NA.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  A.  S.  suffix  -en, 
as  already  noticed  in  §  203.  The  words  maid-en,  chick-en, 
have  been  already  cited  as  diminutives.  Other  examples  are : 
(perhaps)  E.  mai-n,  s.,  strength,  A.  S.  mcBg-en,  neut.,  cognate 
with  Icel.  meg-in,  strength,  0,  Sax.  meg-in,  O,  H.  G.  mek-in. 
E.  siaine,  A.  S.  sm-in,  neut.,  cognate  with  Icel  sv-in,  Goth. 
sw-ein  (stem  sw-eina).  In  the  latter  case,  the  suffix  was 
orig.  adjectival,  as  seen  in  Lat.  su-inus  (Varro),  relating  to 
sows,  from  su-,  crude  form  of  sus,  a  sow ;  cf.  E.  sow.  A,  S. 
sugu,  sH.  E.  brack-en,  A.  S.  bracc-an,  is  really  a  plural  form, 
being  the  pi.  of  A.  S.  bracc-e,  of  the  weak  declension.  Other 
words  in  -en  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

§  211.  Aryan  BiiiBx  -WO  (written  -VO  by  German 
editors,  who  write  v  for  w,  needlessly).  It  occurs  in  Skt. 
a(-va,  a  horse,  Gk.  iinro-t  (=  *(i<-fo-s),  Lat.  eq-uu-s;  Skt.  e-va, 
a  course,  Lat.  a-u-u-m,  a  life-time,  Goth,  ai-wa-m,  dat.  pi.  of 
aiws,  an  age.  It  is  not  observable  in  A.  S.  in  the  nom. 
sing.,  but  appears  in  other  cases  (except  in  the  nom.  pi.  and 
ace.  pi.  of  neuters) ;  see  Sievers,  0,  E.  Gr.  §  249.  Examples 
of  neuter  sbs.  are :  E.  bah,  s.,  harm,  evil,  A.  S.  beal-u,  gen. 
beal-we-s,  cf.  Goth,  bal-wa-wesei,  s.  f.,  wickedness.  E.  cud, 
also  guid,  A.  S.  cud-u,  rwud-u,  cvn'd-u,  gen.  cwid-we-s,  Teut. 
KWiD-WA  (see  Supp.  to  my  Etym.  Diet,,  and  ed.).  E.  meal, 
ground  com,  A.  S.  meol-u,  gen.  meol-wes  or  meol-o-wes  (where 
the  inserted  -o-  is  euphonic),  Teut  mil-wa.    E.  tar,  A.  S. 
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ieor-u,  gen.  leor-we-s,  stem  tE8-wa  =  Teut.  TEr-wa,  for 
trb-wa;  the  word  is  of  adjectival  origin,  and  denoted 
originally  'belonging  to  a  free';  cf.  tree  below.  Other 
neuters  of  this  class  are:  "E-glee,  A.  S.  glig,gUo,  ^a.gl(-wes, 
Teut.  glI-wa.  E.  knee,  A.  S.  cnio,  c7t/ow,  gen.  c7t/o-ive-s,  cog- 
nate with  Goth.  ijM-B,  gen.  km-wi-s,  Teut.  kke-wa,  allied 
to  Lat.  gtn-u,  Gk.  yiJi^u,  Skt_/ri»-«.  E.  /««,  A.  S.  /r/o,  gen. 
tr/o-we-s,  Goth.  /r('-a,  gen.  /ritvis,  Teut,  TitE-wA,  cog- 
nate with  Russ.  dre-vo,  a  tree,  W.  Ar-w,  an  oak,  Gk,  8pfl-f, 
an  oak.  The  suffii  appears  as  -w  in  mod,  E.  stra-w, 
A.  S.  sirea-w,  as  seen  in  sireaw-ierige,  a  strawberry,  Wright's 
Vocab.  ed.  WUlcker,  col.  298, 1.  ii ;  cognate  with  G.  Stroh, 
0.  H.  G.  strS,  strau,  gen,  straw-et;  the  corresponding  Goth, 
stem  would  be  *stba-wa  (Kluge,  s.  v.  StroK).  E.  Ue,  i.e. 
shelter,  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icel.  hU,  lee,  is  cognate  with  A.S. 
hlio,  hkow,  gen.  hUo-ive-s,  a  shelter,  preserved  in  prov.  E. 
lew,  warm,  Inv-lh,  shelter. 

Masculine:  E.  de-yi,  A.S.  dea-w,  gen.  dea-we-f,  cognate 
with  G.  Thau,  Teut.  da-wa  (Fick,  iii.  146).  E,  h-w,  a 
hill,  mound,  grave,  A.  S.  hid-w,  hld-w,  dat.  hld-we,  kld-wt, 
cognate  with  Goth,  hlai-w,  a  grave,  from  the  Teut.  base  hlki, 
=  Aryan  root  krki  (klei)  ;  cf.  Lat.  cH-tm-s,  a  hill.  E.  sno-w, 
A.  S.  snd-w.  Goth,  snai-w-s  (stem  mai-wa). 

§  21a.  Aryan -WA.fem.  form  of  the  preceding.  Examples 
occur  in  the  following  fem.  sbs. :  E.  cla-w,  M.  E.  cia-w,  A,  S. 
cid-wu,  pi.  cld-we,  cognate  with  G.  Klaue,  O.  H,  G.  chla-wa 
(see  Schade).  Fick  gives  the  Teut.  form  as  klX-wa,  iiL  52. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  suppose  the  Teut.  form  to  be 
KLA-wS,  resulting  from  klau-a,  where  klau  is  a  'graded' 
form  of  the  TeuL  base  kleu  =  Lat.  glu-  in  glu-tre,  to  draw 
together ;  see  Schade,  s.  v.  chlawa.  Also :  E.  gear,  A.  S. 
gear-we,  fem.  pi.  equipments,  formed  from  the  adj.  gear-u, 
(nom.  pi.  gear-we),  ready,  yare,  Teut.  gar-wa,  adj.,  ready, 
(Fick,  iii.  loz).  E.  mead,  also  mead-ow,  A.S.  mdd,  dat. 
tndd'We,  stem  uAd-wa,  so  that  mead  is  from  the  nom.  case. 
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and  mtad-ow  from  the  dative  or  the  stem ;  moreover,  the 
-D-  is  for  -TH-  =  Aryan  -t-  ;  in  fact,  the  E.  -th  actually 
occurs  in  the  forms  after-math,  lalter-math,  and  the  root  is 
the  Teut.  MA,  to  mow.  Similarly,  the  double  fonns  in  E. 
shadt  and  £.  shad-mo  are  explicable  by  help  of  the  A.  S.  fern. 
sb.  scead-u,  of  which  the  ace.  pi,  is  icead-wa  (Grein).  E. 
sin-ew.  A-  S.  iin-u,  seon-u,  nom.  pi.  seon-we,  Grein,  ii,  430. 
E.  slo-w,  a  place,  A.S.  slS-ta,  gen.  sliS-we;  from  the  Aryan 
root  STA,  to  stand,  remain.  The  word  mall-owf  A.  S.  mai-ute, 
is  a  mere  borrowing  from  the  Lat.  mal-ua, 

§  213.  Teutonio -WAN.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in 
E.  swall-aw  (bird),  A,  S,  sweal-wt,  s.  fem.,  gen,  swial-wan, 
Teut.  swAL-WAN.  Other  examples  are  (probably):  "E-arr-aw, 
A.S.  ar-e-we  (gen.  arev)an),  a  late  form,  pointing  to 
earlier  *ar-we,  gen.  *ar-wan,  answering  to  a  Goth.  fem. 
stem  *arh-w£n,  as  shewn  by  the  closely  allied  Goth,  arh- 
wa-zna,  an  arrow;  Teut.  stem  arh-wAh,  also  found  in 
the  shorter  form  arh-wa,  whence  Icel,  or  (gen.  or-va-r),  an 
arrow.  The  Teut,  arh-wa  =  Aryan  arq-wo,  whence  Lat 
arqu-u-s,  more  commonly  arc-u-s,  a  bow,  weapon  of  defence, 
from  the  root  akq,  to  defend  (Lat,  arc-ere);  see  Fick,  iii.  24, 
E.  barroV)  (in  wheel-iarrow),  M.  E.  barawe,  larwe,  answering 
to  A.  S.  btar-wt,  gen.  bear-wan,  as  seen  in  the  comp, 
meox-beanoe,  a  barrow  for  dimg.  E.  sparr-mv,  A.  S.  spear- 
we,  gen,  spear-wan.  E.  yarr-mo  (milfoil),  A.  S.  gear-we, 
gen.  gear-wan.  The  word  wid-mo,  A.  S.  wid-we,  weod- 
-u-we,  is  cognate  with  Goth,  wtd-u-wo,  gen,  wid-u-wtm, 
which  seems  to  have  an  additional  prefix  before  the  final 
-wiN,  answering  perhaps  to  the  -a-  in  Skt,  vt'dh-a-vd,  a 
widow.  The  'E.pill-mD  is  not  Teutonic;  it  occurs  as  M. E. 
pil-we,  A.  S.  pyl-e.  But  there  must  have  been  a  longer  A.  S. 
form  *pyl-we,  cognate  with  O.H.  G,^A«/im',/AkA(ji)  (Schade); 
all  the  forms  are  merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  puluinus,  a 
bolster,  cushion.  Such  words  as  bill-ow,furr-(TW,  1 
wiil-ew,  do  not  belong  here. 
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§  214.  Aryan  -MO.  This  is  veil  marked  in  Mod.  E.,  in 
which  it  appears  aa  final  -m,  or  as  -om  (in  bos-om,  bolt-omf 
/aik-omy.  All  the  extant  words  with  this  prefix  are  (I  think) 
of  the  masculine  gender,  except  ^om,  which  is  neuter.  It 
should  also  be  particularly  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  words  in  -om,  all  these  words  are  now  motwsyUabic,  and 
all  contain  a  vovel  that  is  long,  either  essentially  or  by 
position;  for,  except  when  the  vowel  is  essentially  long, 
words  of  this  class  end  in  a  double  consonant.  The  A.  S. 
suffix  is  -m,  answering  to  Goth,  -ma,  Lat.  -mu-s,  Gk.  -pi-t 
(-^7),  as  in  Lat,  cul-mus,  a  stalk,  Gk.  coXa-^ot,  a  reed  {/cakd-nt/, 
2.  stalk),  which  is  cognate  with  £.  ial-m,  /utul'tn,  a  stalk,  and 
Russ.  sola-ma,  straw. 

Examples  :  E.  iea-m  (of  timber),  A.  S.  b/a-m,  Du.  boo-m, 
a  tree  (E.  600m,  borrowed  from  Dutch),  G.  Bau-m,  perhaps 
allied  to  Gk.  <pu-ixa,  a  growth.  [But  the  Goth,  form  is 
bag-ms  (stem  bag-ma),  which  points  to  an  Aryan  root  bhagh, 
as  in  Skt.  bak-u,  large;  see  Sough  in  my  Etym.  Diet.] 
E.  bos-om,  A.  S.  bii-m,  G.  Bus-m.  E,  bolt-om,  A.  S.  bol-m, 
G.  Bod-m,  prob.  allied  to  Gk.  wd-^if»,  and  to  Vedic  Skt. 
budh-na,  depth.  E.  doo-m.  A,  S.  d6-m,  Goth,  do-m-s,  stem 
Do-HA,  allied  to  Gk.  6i-mt,  that  which  is  set  or  estabUshed, 
from  the  root  dha,  to  put,  place,  whence  E.  do.  E,  drea-m, 
A.  S.  dr/a-m,  meaning  (i)  noise,  rejoicing,  (2)  joy,  (3)  vision, 
Teut  DKAt-MA  (Fick,  iii.  152),  prob.  allied  to  Gk.  dpoos, 
noise,  tumult.  E.  faih-om,  A.  S.  fall-m,  the  space  reached 
by  outstretched  arms,  from  the  root  pat,  to  extend.  E. 
fil-m,  A.  S.  *jil-m,  only  found  in  the  dimin.  form  film-en, 
membrane,  allied  to  "E,.  fell,  skin^  "S..  foa-m,  K.5./d-m, 
neut.,  prob.  allied  to  Lat.  spu-ma,   SkL  pht-na,  foam.     E. 

'  The  C  in  thig  final  -em  was  formerly  not  written ;  cf.  A.  S.  bSim, 
beifittf^m.     And,  in  fact,  the  &ial  -m  is  here  vocalic. 

>  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilckei,  col.  303,  has :  '  CtntifiUium,  i.  omen- 
tum, filA.'  Themeaningof  tbeculisnacertaiQ.  In tbe aome, coL  446, 
the  gen.  ph^imena  occurs. 
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gka-tn,  A.  S.  gld-m,  stem  giS-ma=GL.Ki-iiA,  from  a  base  gli, 
to  shine,  as  seen  in  gli-nt,  gli-mnur,  gli-tter,  glister.  E. 
gloo-m,  A,  S.  glS-m,  a  faint  light,  from  glS-wan,  to  glow. 
E.  haul-m,  hal-m,  A.  S.  heaUm,  Teut,  hal-ma  {Fick,  iii.  70), 
allied  to  Lat.  cul-mu-s,  Gk.  mXti-fur  (as  above).  E.  hel-m, 
a  helmet,  A.  S.  hel-m,  that  which  covers  or  protects,  a  helmet, 
Goth,  hil-m-s  (stem  hil-ma),  Teut,  hel-ha  (Fick,  iii,  69), 
from  the  root  of  A.  S.  hel-an,  to  cover.  E.  hol-m,  an  islet 
in  a  river,  A.  S.  hol-m,  orig.  '  a  movind,'  allied  to  Lat.  cul-men, 
a  mountain-top,  and  to  col-lis,  a  hill.  E,  loa-m,  A.  S.  l4-m, 
Teut.  LAI-MA,  closely  allied  to  E.  li-me,  A.  S,  It-m,  Teut. 
Lt-MA  (Fick,  iii.  a68).  In  fact,  /«>«^  and  loam  only  differ  in 
their  vowel -gradation  (cf.  A.  S.  drif-an,  to  drive,  pt.  t.  draf); 
and  are  allied  to  Lat.  li-tiere,  to  smear,  daub.  E,  qual-m,  A.  S. 
cweal-m  (for  *cwal-m)  <  ||  fj(w/  {='cwal},  pt.  t.  of  cwd-an, 
to  die.  E.  «a-i7i,  A.  S.  s/a-m,  G,  Sau-m,  Teut.  sau-ma,  from 
the  root  sO,  to  sew  (Lat.  su-ere).  E.  jA'-jjw,  A,  S.  sli-m,  allied 
to  Russ.  slina,  saliva,  Lithuan.  k)7-«,  spittle,  0.  Irish  sail-e, 
saliva,  and  Lat.  sal-t-ua.  E.  sUa-m,  A.  S.  sl/a-m,  Teut.  stau- 
MA.  'E..  sior-m.  A,  S.  stor-m,  Teut.  stoh-ma  (Fick,  iii.  346). 
E.  strea-m,  A.  S.  stria-m,  allied  to  G.  Siro-tn,  Teul.  strau- 
MA,  from  the  Teut.  streu,  to  flow= Aryan  root  streu,  srzu,  to 
flow,  whence  also  Gk.  ^Tjii-iuov,  the  Strymon,  a  river-name, 
ptv-iui,  flow,  flood,  Lithuan.  sro-ive,  a  stream,  O.  Irish  srii- 
aim,  a  stream.  E.  swar-m,  A.  S.  siuear-m,  Teut.  swar-ka, 
orig.  'a  buzzing,'  from  Aryan  root  swar,  to  hum,  buzz. 
E,  lea-m,  a  row  of  horses,  A.  S.  iia-vi,  a  family,  a  line, 
cognate  with  G,  Zau-m,  a  bridle,  Teut,  tau-ma,  a  set,  line, 
row,  bridle,  put  for  •tauh-ma,  derived  from  Teut,  teuh, 
to  lead,  Goth,  tiuk-an  (Lat.  duc-erc)^.  To  these  we  may 
add  E.  roo-m,  though  the  A.  S.  r^-m  was  orig.  an  adj., 
meaning  large,  spacious;  cf.  Goth,  rums,  adj.,  spacious,  also 
rums,  s„  room;  Teut,  rC-ma  (:)  spacious,  (z)  space;  allied 
to  Lat,  ru-s,  open  countrj'.  The  word  boo-m  also  belongs 
^  So  Kloge ;  tliis  is  better  than  to  comect  it  with  the  verb  to  taw. 
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here,  but  is  mere  Dutch,  from  Du,  ieom,  a  tree,  a  boom, 
cognate  with  E.  ieam  (of  timber),  given  above ;  cf.  E.  Aortt- 
beam  as  the  name  of  a  tree.  In  broom,  harm,  the  m  is  not 
a  sufBx,  but  radical. 

§  ai6.  Attui  -MI,  allied  to  -MO.  The  examples  are  but 
few.  We  may  cite :  E,  arm  (of  the  body),  A,  S.  ear-m,  stem 
AK-HO ;  but  cf.  Goth,  arms,  gen.  ar-mt-s,  stem  ar-mi  ;  allied 
to  Lat.  ar-mu-s,  shoulder,  Gk.  Ap-fii-s,  joint,  from  the  root  ar, 
to  fit.  E.  io-mr,  A.  S.  id-m,  Goth,  hai-m-s,  gen.  hai-mi-s^, 
perhaps  cognate  with  Gk.  ko-^,  a  village,  Lithuan.  ki'-ma-s, 
a  village.  E.  awr-m,  A.  S.wvr-m  (='iM<r-OT(),  Teut.  wur-mi; 
see  Worm  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

5  aie.  Aryan  -MON  (-MEN).  This  suffix  (occurring 
in  Latin  as  -mm-,  -men,  -mm-)  is  seen  in  the  borrowed  words 
aido-men,  luu-men,  albu-mtn,  bilu-mm,  o-men,  regi-men, 
speci-men.  It  occurs  in  A.  S.  weak  sbs.,  as  follows ;  E.  bar-m, 
yeast,  A.  S.  beor-ma,  gen.  ieor-man,  probably  cognate  with 
Lat.  fer-Tnen-tum,  whence  E.  ferment.  E.  bes-om,  A.  S. 
hes-ma,  gen.  bes~man,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  bes-a-mo,  G, 
Bes-e-n,  Du.  bez-e-m.  E.  bloo-m,  a  Scand.  word,  Icel.  bl4-m, 
Goth,  blo-ma,  stem  bl6-man,  from  the  verb  bl6-wan,  to 
blow  (as  a  flower) ;  allied  to  Lat.  Jio-s,  a  flower.  E,  na-me 
A.  S.  na-ma,  gen.  na-man,  Goth,  na-mo,  stem  na-han, 
cognate  with  Lat,  no-mm,  Skt.  nd-man,  a  name.  E,  ti-me. 
A.  S.  ii-ma,  gen.  i!-man,  Teut.  ti-man  (Fick,  iii.  ii^),  allied 
to  E.  li-de.  A,  S.  ti-d,  Teut,  xf-Di.  Here  also  belongs  E. 
bioss-om,  A.  S.  ilSst-ma,  gen.  hUst-man ;  but  the  suffix  is 
really  triple,  the  stem  being  sLd-S-T-MAN,  from  bid-wan, 
to  blow,  flourish ;  cf.  bla-s-t,  from  bla-wan,  to  blow  (as  wind) ; 
and  see  bloo-m  above.  Such  a  conjunction  of  suffixes  is 
common  in  the  Aryan  languages. 

5  217.  Aryan  -RO.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  primi- 
tive Aryan  language  contained  no  /,  and  that  /  was  merely 
developed  out  of  r ;  but  this  view  is  hardly  tenable.  I  sbaU 
'  But  the  Goth.  pi.  Is  also  Aaim-es  (stem  kai'mS). 
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here  consider  the  suffixes  -ro  and  -lo  separately,  and  shall 
take  -RO  first  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  the 
letters  r  and  /  are  frequently  interchanged  in  various  Aryan 
languages. 

Aryan  -ko;  Goth.  -ra.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
letter  r  easily  allows  a  vowel  to  slip  in  before  it,  the  vowel 
thus  introduced  being  unoriginal.  Thus  the  Gk.  najr-pos 
is  certainly  cognate  with  the  Lat.  cap-er,  a  goat.  In  fact, 
cap-er  is  merely  the  pecuhar  form  of  the  nominative ;  the 
stem  is  eapro-,  as  seen  in  the  old  ace.  sing,  capro-tn.  Again, 
the  word  which  we  now  spell  acre  is  the  A.  S.  ac-er. 
In  all  such  words  the  trae  suffix  is  -ba,  and  we  must  not 
look  upon  the  -e-  in  the  A,  S,  nominative  cec-e-r,  a  field 
(Goth,  ak-r-s.  Stem  »x-ra),  or  the  -e-  in  Lat.  ag-i-r  (stem 
AG-Ro),  as  being  an  original  vowel.  It  will  be  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  -tr  in  Uv-e-r,  a  part  of  the  body,  is  of 
totally  different  origin  from  that  of  the  -er  in  liv-er,  one  who 
Lves.  The  former  word  belongs  here ;  the  latter  does  not. 
(See  §  239.) 

Examples,  (a)  Masculine.  E.  ac-re,  A.  S.  ae-er,  Goth. 
ak-r-s,  stem  ak-ra,  cognate  with  LaL  ag-er,  Skt.  aj-ra;  from 
'/  AG,  to  drive  (cattle) '.  So  also  beav-er,  A.  S,  hif-er,  Teut. 
BEB-RA  (Fick,  iii.  an).  E.  fing-tr,  A.  S.  fing-er,  Goth. 
figs-''-"'  Teut.  FiNG-RA.  E.  floo-r,  A.  S.  f6-r,  Teut.  flA-ka 
(Fick,  iii.  r8o).  E.  hamm-er,  A.  S.  ham-or.  E.  ott-er,  A.  S. 
oi-er,  Teut.  ut-ra  (Pick,  iii.  33),  allied  to  Gk.  th-pa,  whence 
E.  hyd-ra.  E.  siee-r  (bull),  A.  S.  sUo-r,  Goth,  stiu-r-s,  Teut. 
STEU-RA  (F.  iii.  342).  E.  summ-er,  A.  S.  sum-or  (id.  326). 
E.  iea-r,  A.  S.  l/a-r,  also  hag-or  (Grein),  Goth,  tag-r,  n., 
Teut  TAG-RA,  allied  to  Gk.  iax-pv.  E.  ihun-d-er,  A.  S.  Jmn-or, 
Teut.  THON-RA  (F.  iii.  130),  alUed  to  Lat  lon-i-tru.  To 
these  may  be  added  ang-er,  of  Scand.  origin;  from  Icet. 
ang-r,  stem  ang-RA  (F.  iii.  iz).  (b)  Feminine.  "E./eath-er, 
A.  S.  /eS-er,  from  ■/  pet,  to  fly.  E.  iiv-er,  A.  S.  li/-er, 
'  The  symbol  ^Z  agnifies  '  Aijan  root.' 
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Tcut.  LiB-RA  (F.  iii.  2ji).  E,  tmd-er,  A.S.  fynd-er,  TeuL 
TOND-RA,  from  the  Tent,  base  tand,  to  kindle  (id,  117). 
(f)  Neuter.  E.  h<m>-tr,  A.S.  H-r.  E.  lai-r,  A.S.  l^-er, 
Goth,  lig-r-s,  a  couch,  atem  lig-ra  ;  cf.  A.  S.  licg-an^  to  lie. 
E.  leatk-er,  A.S.  leS-er,  TeuL  lkth-ra  (F.  iii.  278).  E. 
iim-h-tr,  A.S,  Hm-b-er  (Goth,  tim-r-jan,  to  build),  Teut. 
TEM-RA  (id.  117),  E.  udd-er,  A.S.  (^(/-w,  Teut.  Od-ka 
(id.  33).  E.  wai-er,  A.S,  wat-er,  Teut.  wat-Ka  (id.  384); 
cf,  Gk,  a^uB-poe,  waterless.  E.  wond-er.  A,  S.  wund-or,  TeuL 
woND-RA  (306).  We  may  add  j/ai-r,  A.  S.  j/^f-e/-  (of  un- 
certain gender)  <  ..  ||  sidg  {stdi),  pL  t,  of  sl(g-an,  to  climb. 
We  also  find  the  form  -ru  ;  as  in  E.  hung-er,  A.  S.  hung-er, 
m.,  Goth.  hM-ru-s  {for  * hunk-ru-s),  E.  and  A.  S.  winl-er, 
m.,  Goth,  winl-ru-s. 

§  218.  Suffix  -LO.  This  suffix  is  well  marked  in  modern 
English,  being  frequently  represented  by  final  -U  or  -el,  or, 
in  a  few  words,  by  -l;  all  of  which  are  alike  pronounced 
with  a  vocalic  /.  Some  are  of  obvious  verbal  origin, 
as  heet-le,  a  heavy  mallet,  A.S.  b^i-el,  a  beater  <  ..  6/ai-an, 
to  beat.  So  also  bund-le  <  ||  hmd-m,  pp,  of  Und-an,  to 
bind;  cripp-le,  formerly  creep-U,  from  crw/;  gird-U,  from 
^irrf;  2ad-le,  from  /at&;  prick-k,  from  prick;  sadd-le,  selt-U, 
both  allied  to  «'/;  shov-el  <  shove  ;  shull-k  <  shool ;  iptn-d-k, 
A,  S.  j/w»-/  <  ^('» ;  spitl-h  <  spit;  teas-el  <  tease. 

Other  examples  are:  ang-le^,  s.,  A.S.  ang-el,  a  fish-hook, 
whence  ang-le,  v.,  to  fish  ;  <tpp-le,  bram-b-le,  brid-le,  hrisl-le, 
gird-U,  hand-le,  haz-el,  hurd-ie,  icic-k  (A.  S,  (s-gic-el),  stap-le, 
sleep-le,  siici-le,  a  spine  (as  in  stickle-back),  swiv-cl,  thist-lt, 
watt'le,  wrink-le.  The  following  are  now  monosyllabic : 
/ow-l,  A.S./ug-el;  kai-l,  A.S.  hcEg-el;  nai-l,  A.S.  meg-el; 
pai-l,  in  the  gloss  'pag-el,  gillo';  rai-l,  a  nightdress 
(obsolete),  A.S.  firag-l;  sai-l,  A.S.  seg-el;  snat-l,  A.S. 
Mt%--/ ;  io«-/.  A,  S.  sdu)-el ;  jA'-A',  A.  S.  j/^-if/  <  ||  stig-en, 

'  '  With  patient  ajiffc  trolls  the  finny  deep ' ;  Goldsmith,  Traveller, 
187.    The  A.S.  -el  -  Goth.  -iJa,  with  i  preceding  -la. 
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pp.  q{ siig-an,  10  climb;  iai-l,  A.  S.  Usg-l  (cf.  E.  tag).  Here 
belong  E.  sioo-l,  A.  S.  sl6-l ;  E.  whi-le,  A.  S.  hwi-l. 

This  suQix  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having  been 
used  to  fonn  diminutives ;  see  §  303,  Here  also  belong 
sick-le,  A,  S.  sic-ol,  borrowed  from  Lat.  see-u-la,  from  sec- 
are,  to  cat ;  and  li-U,  A.  S.  lig-tl,  borrowed  from  Lat,  teg- 
u-la,  from  Ug-ere,  to  cover.  Mang-le,  &.,  a  machine  for 
smoothing  linen,  is  borrowed  (through  the  Dutch)  from 
Low  LaL  manganum.  Latinised  from  Gk.  ^^yyavov,  axis  of 
a  pulley;  the  familiar  suffix  -it  being  substituted  for  the 
unfamiliar  -an. 

§  219,  Teutonio  aufOxes  -ra-na,  -ab-na.  These  appear 
in  at  least  two  words,  viz,  acorn,  iron.  Ac-or-n  is  a  later  spell- 
ing (by  confusion  with  corn,  as  if  it  were  oak  corn,  which  is 
impossible)  of  A.  S.  tEc-er-n,  an  acorn,  corresponding  exactly 
to  Goth,  ak-ra-n,  fruit  (stem  ai-ra-na-,  as  in  the  compound 
aMrana-laus,  fruitless,  unfruitful)  ;  from  ak-ra-,  stem  of  ai-r-s, 
a  field,  £.  acre.  The  original  sense  was  '  fruit  of  the  un- 
enclosed land,'  or  *  natural  fruits  of  the  forest,'  such  as 
acorns,  mast,  &c. ;  afterwards  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Iron,  A.  S.  ir-en,  older  form  ts-cn,  is  also  found  in  the  fuller 
form  seen  in  A.  S.  fs-tr-n,  Goth,  eis-ar-n.  It  would  seem  to 
be  closely  connected  with  A.  S.  fs,  ice ;  perhaps  from  its 
glancing  hard  black  surface.  But  this  still  remains  an  open 
question. 

§  230.  Teutonio  Bnfflx  -lan.  E.  iee-i  (of  the  foot),  A.  S. 
i/-ia,  gen.  i/-ian ;  nell-le,  A.  S,  nct-e-U,  gen.  ntl-e-lan ;  (hrost-le, 
A.  S.  prost-le,  gen.  prost-lan.  But  fidd-le,  A.  S.  fid-e-U,  is 
merely  borrowed  from  Lat  uil-u-la,  a  viol.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  dimin.  nav-el,  already  mentioned  in  {  203,  exhibits  this 
snflix  ;  A.  S.  naf-e-la,  gen.  naf-t-lan. 

Teutonic  suffix  -il-sa.  This  remarkable  form  occurs 
in  buri-al,  M.  E.  duri-el,  btri-el,  biri-el-s,  A.  S.  iyrg-el-s, 
a  tomb ;  and  ridd-U,  an  enigma,  M.  E.  red-cUs,  A.  S.  rdd- 
el'St,  from  rdd-an,  to  read,  explain.     See  further  in  %  331. 
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In  the  latter  case,  the  gen.  rdd-el-san  really  exhibits  the 
longer  suffix  -11.-SAN.  So  also  shuit-k;  see  §  231  below. 
£.  ank-le  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Norse ;  the  A.  S. 
anc-l-e'ow  is  difficult  of  expLnation,  though  -/ow  appears  as 
a  formative  suffix  in  Idr-imv,  a  teacher. 

5  2aL  Aryaii  -NO  (answering  to  Goth.  -no).  An  un- 
original vowel  is  often  inserted  before  the  suffix;  hence- it  often 
appears  in  Mod.  E.  as  -en  {-e-n)  or  -on  (-c-«) ;  but  in  some 
words  as  -n  only.  Examples  are :  heac-on,  A.  S.  b/ac-m, 
Teut.  bXl'k-na  (Fick,  iii.  197)-  Ov-en,  A.S.  of-en,  of-n, 
Goth.  a«A-«-j  (stem  attA-»a),  Teut.  uk-na?  (id.  32).  Rav-en 
(bird),  A.S.  hr<tf'n,  Teut.  hrab-na  (83).  Tok-m,  A.S. 
tdc-n,  Teut.  taik-na  (114).  Weap-on,  A.  S.  vu^en,  Goth. 
wep-na,  pi.,  Teut.  wfip-NA  (288).  The  following  words  are 
now  monosyllabic :  6air-n,  A.  S.  iear-n,  Teut  bar-na  (20a). 
£lai-n,  A.S.  d^-en.  Brai-n,  A.S.  brag-en.  Cor-n,  A.S. 
coT-n,  cognate  with  Lat.  gra-num  (for  *gar-num).  Hortt, 
A.  S.  hor-n,  Teut.  hor-na  (67) ;  cf.  Lat.  eor-mt.  Loa-n,  A.S, 
Id-n  (for  *ldh-n)  <  U  lah,  pt,  t,  of  lik-an,  to  lend.  Rai-n. 
A.  S.  rf^-«.  i'/c-w,  A.  S.  j/lf-K,  Goth,  stai-ns,  stem  stai-na. 
7Xa-w,  A.S.  peg-en.  Wai-n,  A.S.  iw^-».  Far-n,  A.S. 
gear-n.  In  a  few  words  the  suffix  has  disappeared  alto- 
gether, as  in  game,  A.  S.  gam-en,  and  in  the  Scand.  word 
roe  (of  a  fish),  Icel.  hrog-n  (G.  Rog-en)  K 

Suffix  -NI,  The  Goth,  stem  of  token  is  taik-ki,  but 
Fick  gives  taix-na  as  the  common  Teuc.  form.  I  know  of 
no  sure  examples  except  the  law-term  soken,  A.  S.  s'dc-n, 
answering  to  Goth,  sok-ns  (stem  s6k-ni)  ;  and  the  interesting 
M.  E.  er-n,  an  eagle,  A.  S.  ear-n,  allied  to  Icel.  dr-n  (pi, 
ar-ni-r),  stem  ab-ni,  and  to  Gk.  Sp-n-t,  a  bird. 

SnlBx  -NU.    Examples  are :  E.  ^uer-n  (hand-mill),  A.  S. 


'  Msr-»,  A.S.  raorg-ai,  Goth,  miatrg-iu-4  (Wein  maurg-ind),  Teut. 
MORO-IMA  (Fick,  iil  343)  teems  to  exhibit  the  soffix  -Ina,  Vix-en, 
A.  S.  *fyx-m<  .  .fox,  M.  H.  G.  viiki-in-iu,  bu  a  fiwn.  suf&x  -Hit- 
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fWeor-n,  Goth,  kwair-nu-s.  E.  se-n,  A.  S.  su-nu,  allied  to 
SkL  Hi-nu.  E.  /Aw-B,  A,  S.  fior-n,  is  given  by  Pick  under 
THOR-HA,  though  the  Gothic  has  lhaur~nu-s. 

§  822.  Teut.  -nan  ;  A.  S.  -nan.  This  occurs  in  some 
weak  substantives.  Examples :  hav-en,  A.  S.  haf-e-ne,  gen. 
hcBf-e-tuxn.  E,  tun,  A.  S,  sun-nt,  fern.,  gen,  stm-nan,  E. 
fe«t  (vexation),  A.  S.  Uo-na,  gen.  t/o-nan. 

The  word  glad-en,  a.  kind  of  iris,  A.  S.  glad-e-ne  (gen. 
gJad-e-mui)  is  merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  gladiolus.  So  also 
kitch-en,  A.  S.  cyc-e-nt  {gen.  cyc-e-tum)  is  borrowed  from  Lat. 
coquina,  with  mutation  off  to^. 

§  228.  Aryan  sofflx  -TO.  This  highly  important  suffix, 
usually  the  mark  of  the  past  participle  passive,  as  in 
E.  stree-t,  borrowed  from  the  LaL  strata  (i.e.  strata  via, 
paved  way),  appears  under  various  forms  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  We  may  especially  note  it  in  the  suffix  -Ih-s 
(stem  -tha)  of  the  past  participles  of  Gothic  weak  verbs,  as 
in  lag-i-th-s,  E.  lai-d,  pp.  of  lag-j-an,  to  lay. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Home  Tooke,  in  his  celebrated 
derivation  of  truth  from  troweth  (as  being  '  that  which  a  man 
troweth')  should  have  overlooked  the  Gothic  pp.  form  in 
-th-s.  Derivation  from  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense  is  extremely  clumsy.  In  the  suffixes  of  E. 
sbs.  it  occurs  in  three  forms,  viz.  -Ik,  -I,  and  -d.  These 
will  be  considered  separately. 

(a)  E.  suffix  -th.  Some  words  are  of  verbal  origin,  as : — 
hir-lh^  from  bear;  bro-th  from  brew  (A.  S.  ir/ow-an,  pp. 
brow-en) ;  ear-th  from  ear,  to  till  (obsolete) ;  grow-th ; 
steal-lh;  lil-ih;  Iro-th^  from  trow.  Ru-th,  allied  to  the 
verb  rw,  is  a  Scand.  form ;  Icel.  hrygg-3.  Mon-lh  is  from 
the  sb.  moon.     Weal-th  is  a  mere  eztendon  from  M.E.  wele, 

'  Usaally  gebyrd  in  A.  S.  The  fonn  UerB  Is  extremely  rare,  bnt  we 
find, ' Puerferium, hyse-beorB' ;  Wright's  Votab., ed.  Wiilclter,  col.  518, 
1,  7,  where  ^j'«  =  boy,  and  AyK-ieorff— boy-birth,  child-birth. 

'  Some  regard  tre-tk  as  a  mere  variant  of  tru-th,  from  true,  adj. 
Bat  see  trowTvfe  in  the  Orznalcm,  1.  1350. 
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E.  weal.  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  we  find 
that  an  i-mulation  of  the  preceding  vowel  takes  place ; 
Ibis  is  because  it  answers  to  the  stem  -i-tha  of  the  Gothic 
past  participles  of  the  causal  verbs  in  -jan;  cf.  lag-ilk-s,  pp. 
of  lag-j-an,  to  lay,  cited  above.  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
vowel-changes  in  the  following  forms,  some  of  which  are,  bow- 
ever,  not  of  early  formation.  Examples:  bread-ih  <  broad; 
filth  </oul;  heal-ih  <  whole;  kng-th  <  l<mg\  tnir-lk  < 
tncrr-y;  sireng-tk  <  strong.  By  analogy  with  these,  we  have 
i*ar»j-/A  from  warm,  without  mutation;  do-tk  <,  slow;  tru-ih 

<  true;  so  also  tvid-th  from  wide,  dear-ih  from  dear,  dtp-ih 

<  deep ;  with  an  inevitable  shortening  of  the  vowel.  Ki-th, 
A,  S.  c^-dZe  <  , .  A.  S.  c^-d,  known,  which  is  for  *  cun-8, 
pp.  of  cunn-an,  to  know,  with  vowel-shortening.    In  the  word 

you-th,  the  sufBs  has  a  different  origin;  it  is  discussed  below, 
on  p.  351. 

(i)  E.  BtifflX'/.  Thesu£6xappearsas-/after_/^^i,  w,  r,  j; 
merely  becausey?,  ght,  nt,  rt,  si  are  easier  final  sounds  than_/%, 
ghth,  nth,  rth,  sth.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  words  drough-l, 
formerly  M.  E.  drouhihe,  A.  S.  drug-a-3e,  drought,  from  drt^- 
ian,  to  be  dry ;  heigh-t,  formerly  high-ih  ;  thef-i,  from  ihef-th, 
A.  S.  pief-deK  .  .p/of,  a  thief.  In  some  instances  the  original 
Aryan  -to  remains  as  -/,  after/;  gh,  n,  r,  or  s.  Examples 
are  :  wef-ti'Teut  wzf-ta  (Fick,  iii,  289),  from  A.  S.  vaef-an, 
to  weave  ;  together  with  such  formations  as  drif-f  from  drtvt 
(A.  S.  drtf-an,  pp.  drif-en)  ;  skrif-l,  from  shrive ;  rif-t,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  Icel.  rip-l,  from  rive  (Icel.  rif-a,  pp.  rif-inn). 
E.  ligh't,  s.,  takes  the  mutated  vowel'  of  the  verb  IJhl-an,  to 
s\unt=* Uokl-ian;  from  the  sb.  Uoh-t,  which  corresponds  to 
Goth,  liuh-ath,  neuL  (stem  liuh-a-tha),  from  the  Teut.  base 
LEi)H=Aryan  root  REUQ,  to  shine.  In  the  E.  knigk-t,  A.  S. 
cnik'i,  the  -/  is  certainly  a  suffix,  but  the  word  is  of  obscure 
origin ;  the  most  likely  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  derivative  of 

'  But  a  &r  simpler  solution  is  lo  derive  it,  not  from  the  A.  S.  form, 
but  from  the  O.  Merdan  lihi  (%  33). 
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A,  S.  cyn,  kin,  with  an  adj.  suffix  'ihi ',  as  seen  in  A.  S.  itan- 
ikt,  stony;  if  so,  then  cnM  (for  'cyn-iki),  is  allied  to  cyn, 
just  as  the  Gk.  yi^qirtac,  legitimate,  is  to  yiv-m,  kin. 

Craf-i,  A.  S.  craf-t,  orig.,'  power,'  is  from  the  TeuL  base 
KXAP,  to  force  together  (Fick,  iii.  49),  whence  also  E.  cra-m-p. 
Haf-t,  A.  S.  htef-i,  the  handle  by  which  a  thing  is  seized  or 
held,  from  A,  S.  hmh-han  {=' haf-iati),  to  have,  hold.  Shaf-i, 
A,  S.  sctaf'l,  a  smoothed  pole  or  rod,  from  scaf-an,  pp. 
scaf-en,  to  shave.  Bough-t,  s.,  in  the  special  sense  of  a  fold 
{also  spejt  houi),  is  of  Scand.  origin ;  Dan.  hig-i,  Icel.  bust's, 
a  bend,  coil ;  from  the  verb  to  bow  (Goth,  hiug-an).  Of  this 
bigh't  is  a  mere  variant,  answering  in  form  to  A.  S.  byh-t 
{=*  hiig-ti\  from  the  same  root.  Though-i,  A.  S./wA'/,  allied 
to  Icel,  P6t-ti,  Mt-tr  (i.  e.  *J>6h-li,  '/>6h-tr),  thought,  is  derived 
iiota  Jxju-an,  to  think,  ■^■^.poh-i,  ge-Poh-t. 

Similarly  we  have  draugh-t  (also  draf-i,  a  phonetic  spelling) 
from  draxo,  A.  S.  drag-an ;  weigk-i,  from  iw^A ;  Aj^-C,  a 
heaving,  from  heave ;  and  several  others,  for  which  see  sections 
334,  235.  BruH-t  is  rather  an  obscure  word,  but  is  of  Scand. 
origin,  and  allied  to  Dan.  bryn^de,  heat,  passion ;  the  -/  is 
a  suffix,  and  the  original  verb  is  seen  in  Goth,  brinn-an,  to 
bum  (pp.  brunn~ans). 

E,  har-l,  A.  S.  heor-o-t,  is  cognate  with  O.  H.G.  kir-u-z, 
Teut  HBR-u-TA  (Fick,  iii.  6j).  This  form  stands  for  her- 
wo-TA,  where  her-wo-  is  cognate  with  Lat.  cer-uu-s,  a  hart, 
stag.  Thus  the  suffix  is  really  a  douik  one,  and  the  sense 
is  the  'homed'  animal;  cf.  Gk.  *tp-a-6t,  horned,  nip-as,  a 
horn,  and  E.  hor-n.  Of  similar  formation,  but  more  obscure, 
are  E.  gann-e-l,  A.  S.  gan-a-l,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  gan-a-eo, 
a  gander,  allied  to  gan-der  and  goose ;  and  £.  hom-e-t,  A.  S. 
hyrn-e-t,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  hom~i-z,  iom-u-Z,  named 
from  its  humming  noise.  The  dimin.  suffix  -ei  is  usually 
French,  being  rare  in  nadve  English.  E.  Eas-i,  A.  S.  ^as-t, 
the  cast,  was  evolved  from  the  Teut.  adv.  aus-ta-na,  from 

'  A  double  (affix,  viz.  -th-t;  cf.  Lat.  um-ee-/us,  moist,  from  ttm-ere. 
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the  east;  see  Fick,  iii.  S,  and  ostea  in  Kluge.  Thus  -/  is  a 
suffix,  and  the  base  aus-  is  the  same  as  in  Lat.  aur-ora  < 
'aus-osa,  dawn ;  cf.  Skt.  usk-as,  dawn ;  from  Aryan  •/  US,  to 
shine,  bum.  'E,/ros-t,  A.  S./ros-i  (usually  spelt /orsi)  <  | 
A.  S.  *fros-en,  orig.  fonn  ot/ror-en,  .pp.  oi/r/os^n,  to  freeze. 

(f)  S.  suffix  -d.  The  Aryan  suffix  -ta  aStea  appears  as 
-d  in  English,  whilst  the  Gothic  has  -ih '.  Thus  E,  gol'd 
answers  to  Goth,  gul-lh ;  and  E.  6loo-d  to  Goth,  6lo-ik.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  die  Aryan  sufBses  -xi  and  -tu, 
discussed  below.  Examples  are :  E.  bla-de,  A.  S.  hla-d  (with 
short  d),  cognate  with  Icel.  bla-3,  G.  Bla-tt;  see  Fick,  iiL 
219,  and  BlaU'oi  Kluge.  E.  blood,  A.S.  Jii'-rf(Goth.  blo-iK), 
from  bU-wan,  to  blow,  flourish;  Uood  being  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  blooming  or  flourishing  life.  E.  bran-d,  A.S. 
bran-d,  lit  a  burning,  hence  (i)  a  fire-brand,  (2)  a  bright 
sword,  from  the  Teut.  stem  bkann,  to  bum.  E.  brea-d,  A.  S, 
hria-d,  cognate  with  Icel.  brau-9,  bread,  IiL  that  which  is 
brewed  or  fermented,  from  A.  S.  br/mv-an,  pt.  t.  br/a-to,  to 
brew.  E.  gol-d,  A.  S.  gol-d  (Goth,  gul-th),  from  the  same  root 
a&ytU-cw  and  gh-w,  viz.  Aryan  GHAR,  to  shine.  E.  hea-d, 
M.E.  heued  {=  heuti),  A.S.  yaf-o-d,  Goth.  hatd>-i-tk.  E. 
moo-d,  A.S.  m6-d,  Goth,  mod-s  (stem  mo-^a),  Teut,  ii&-Sa 
(Fick,  iii.  342),  probably  connected  with  Gk.  luU-opai,  I  seek 
after.  E,  Ihrea-d,  A.  S.  prd-d,  cognate  with  IceL  J>rd-Sr,  G. 
drah-l,  O.  H.  G.  drd-t,  from  the  same  base  as  A.  S,  firS-to-an, 
to  throw,  also  to  twist  (Laf .  iorqu-tri) ;  so  that  thrta-d  is  that 
which  is  twisted.  Similarly  we  may  explain  E.  broo-d,  A.  S. 
hr$-d,  from  a  Teut.  base  brA,  to  heat ;  cf.  G.  brUh-en,  M.  H.  G. 
brii-m,  to  scald.  E.  soun-d,  A.S.  sun-d,  (1)  a  swimmii^, 
power  to  swim,  ( z)  a  strait  of  the  sea ;  probably  for  *swuh-da 
(Fick,  iii,  362)  <  I  'swtm-A-NA,  pp.  from  the  weak  grade  of 
the  base  swem,  to  swim.  War-d,  A.S.  wear-d,  a  guard; 
from  V  WAR,  to  defend. 

§  224.  Aryftn  -TI.  This  suffix  only  appears  in  English 
'  C£  Veraet'(  Law ;  see  {  139. 
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as  -th,  -/,  and  -d;  but  -ih  is  exceptionaL     See  Sievers,  O.  E, 
Gram.  §  269.    Compare  §  223. 

(d)  E.  suffix  -Ik.  As  to  the  word  iir-/h,  the  usual  A.  S. 
form  is ge-byr-d^*ge-bor-Si<.  ..  ige-Sor-en,  pp.  of  ier-an,  to 
bear;  but  see  p.  240,  note  i.  O.  Friesic  has  both  iertie 
and  derde.  Graw-th  is  of  Scand.  origin,  from  Icel.  gr6-di; 
but  the  true  stem  of  this  word  is  CRd-xHAN,  so  that  the  suffix 

is  -THA-N. 

{^)  B.  snfflx  -/.  E.  fiigh-l,  A.  S.  flyh-l  ( =  'fluh-tt), 
allied  to  G,  Flueh-t<  ..  Vflug-m,  pt.  t  pL  otfi^og-an,  to  flee, 
fly.  Gi/-t,  A.S.  ^-/,  Ice!.  ^/-/,  Tcut.  gef-ti  {Fick, 
iii.  100),  from  gief-an^  to  give,  pt.  t.  geaf  (for  '  gaf\ 
Gnes-i,  A.S.  ges-t,  gat-l,  Goth,  gas-l-s  (stem  gasti),  a 
stranger,  hence  a  guest;  cognate  with  Lat.  hos-ti-s,  an 
enemy,  a  stranger.  Migh-l,  A.  S.  ffKlA/,  »wA/,  also  meaht,  Goth. 
mah-i-s  (stem  kahti),  from  the  verb  seen  in  E.  wtay,  Goth, 
mag-att.  N^h-t,  A.  S.  ni^,  *«A/,  Goth.  tiaM-t-s  (stem  hahti), 
cognate  with  L^t.  nox  (stem  nocti);  cf.  Skt.  nak-ta,  night;  all 
from  the  Aryan  V*  NEK,  to  fail,  disappear ;  from  the  failure  of 
light,  Pligk-f^,  obligation,  A.  S.  plih-t,  danger,  risk,  connected 
with  the  strong  verb  plion,  pt.  t,  pkah,  to  risk.  Shif-l,  s., 
a  change,  is  from  the  Icel.  skip-lii^.G.  'skif-U),  a  division,  ex- 
change; the  A.S,  has  only  the  verb  jfi/^/a»,  to  divide  ;  cf.  Icel, 
skif-a,  to  divide,  sk(/-a,  s.,  a  slice,  prov.  E.  shive,  a  shce.  Sigh-t, 
A.  S.  sih-t,  ge-sih-i,  more  commonly  ge-st'A-^,  ge-sieh-3;  cf, 
sig-m,  pp.  of  jei^  to  see.  [Here  the  t  in  j^^-«i  produced 
'ge-sek-3^  whence  ge-sieh-3  by  the  breaking  of  e  before  h ; 
and  hence  again  ge-sti-3,  the  change  from  ie  to  i  being 
due  to  '  palatal '  mutation ;  see  this-  explained  in  Sievers, 
0.  £.  Gram.  §  101.]  Sleigk-l,  cunning,  is  of  Scand. 
origin;  from  Icel.  sla^-3,  cunning,  a  sb.  formed  from  the 

'  Only  in  certain  aeosel,  and  neail;  obsolete  as  a  sb. ;  the  derived 
verb  to  plight  is  common.  Plight,  condition,  is  a  totally  different  word, 
and  should  be  spelt  plUe^  as  in  M.  E.,  being  really  of  F.  origin,  fiom 
Lat.  pliHta,  fern.  pp.  olplie-art,  to  fold. 
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adj.  dc^-r,  whence  E.  sly,  Thirs-t,  A.  S.  fiyrs-t  (=  "purs-U)  \ 
cf.  Goth.  Paurs-ans,  pp.  of  }>airs-an,  to  be  dry.  Wigh-t, 
a  creature,  man,  doublet  of  whi-l,  a  thing,  both  from  A.  S. 
wih-i,  a  wight,  also  a  whit,  Goth,  waih-i-s  (stem  waih-ti), 
Teut.  WEH-Ti  (Pick,  iii,  aSz).  Wrigh-U  a  workman,  A.  S. 
wyrh-l-a,  is  a  derivative  of  wyrh-t,  gt-wyrh-t,  a  deed ;  this 
wyrh't  =.1w..  woRH-Ti,  a  deed  (Fick,  iii.  293);  cf.  Goth. 
fra-waurh-ts  (stem  fra-waukh-ti),  evil-doing;  from  the 
same  root  as  E,  vwrk. 

(f)  E.  BUfflx  -rf.  Du-d,  A.  S.  flli-rf,  Golh.  dt-d-s  (stem 
dedi-=  *dddi),  Tcut.  da-di  (Fick,  iii.  15a);  the  verb  being 
A.  S.  d6-n,  E.  do.  GU-de,  a  glowing  coal,  A.  S.  gU-d,  formed 
with  ('-mutation  from  gl6-w-an,  to  glow.  Min-d,  A.  S. 
gt-myn-d,  formed  with  i-mutation  from  tium-an,  to  think, 
ge-mun-an,  to  remember;  cf.  LaL  mens  (stem  men-ii). 
Nee-d,  A,  S.  n/-d,  n/a-d,  Goth,  nau-lhs  (stem  nau-th') ;  cf. 
O.  H.  G.  ttiu-wan,  ttH-an,  to  crush.  &*-rf,  A.  S.  sd-d,  Icel. 
ji?-?)';  cf.  Goth,  mana-stth-s  (stem  mana-se-di),  the  seed  or 
race  of  man,  the  world;  Teut.  sa-di  (Fick,  iii.  312);  the 
verb  is  A.  S.  sd-w-an,  E.  smu.  Spet-d,  A.  S.  sp^-d,  success, 
hasle ;  ip^-d  =  *sp6^i,  from  sp6JW-an,  to  succeed.  S/ea-d,  a 
place,  A.  S.  i/e-de,  Goth,  sia-th-s  (stem  sta-thi),  a  place,  lit. 
'  standing,'  from  ■/  STA,  to  stand.  Slu-d,  A.  S.  stS-d,  orig. 
a  herd  of  horses,  Teut.  st6-m  (Fick,  iii,  341);  from  Teut. 
base  st6,  strengthened  form  of  -/  STA,  to  stand,  Stee-d, 
A.  S.  sU-d-a,  a  stud-horse,  is  derived  from  A.  S.  st6d  by 
mutation  ;  i.e.  sUda  =  *sl6d-ja,  with  sufBx  ■^a  =  -io, 

§  236.  Aryan  -TU.  (a)  There  is  one  clear  example  of 
the  suffix  -Ih  in  English,  from  Teut.  -thu.  This  is  E,  dea-lh, 
A.  S.  d/a-^,  Goth,  dau-lhu-s,  death  (stem  dau-ihu) ;  from  the 
Teut.  base  dau,  to  die  (Fick,  iii.  143). 

(5)  E.  gufOx  -/.  io/"-/  is  of  Scand.  origin;  from  Icel. 
lopt  (=  *lo/l),  the  air ;  Goth,  luf-lurs ;  root  unknown.  Lus-/, 
A.  S.  &j-/,  pleasure ;  Golh.  lus-tu-s,  pleasure ;  root  un- 
certain ;  cf.  Skt.  lash,  to  desire,  las,  to  sport. 
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(c)  E.BUfax-rf.  Floo-d,A.5.fid-d;  Go\h.fio-du-s ;  from 
fi6'W-an,  to  flow.  Shtel-d,  A.  S.  sctl-d,  scel-d;  Goth,  skil-du-s ; 
root  uncertain.  FToZ-i/,  weal-d,  A.  S,  weal-d,  O.  Sax.  wal-d, 
a  wood;  cf.  Icel.  oo//r  {=*wai-dus),  a  field.  The  o  in  the 
form  zoc/(/  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  w ;  the 
M,  E.  fonns  are  both  wold  and  wa/d. 

§  226.  The  Aryan  suffixes  -ta,  -ti,  discussed  above,  can 
be  followed  by  other  sufBxes;  thus  'E./bo-d,  A.  S./S-da  (stem 
/6-da-n)  had  originally  a  sufiixed  -n  ;  cf.  Goth,  fo-dei-n-s 
(stftm /o~dit-ni),  food,  feeding;  from  the  Aryan  ■v'PA,  to 
feed.  E.  mai-d-en,  A.  S.  mag-d-en,  cognate  wilh  O.  H,  G. 
Tnag-a-ii-n,  answers  to  a  Goth.  *mag-a-dei-n,  a  dimin.  form 
from  Goth,  mag-a-th-s,  fem.  (stem  mag-a-tht),  a  maiden, 
allied  to  Goth,  mag-us  (stem  mag-u),  a  boy ;  the  sense  of 
mag-US  is  '  growing  lad,'  from  the  verb  appearing  in  E.  Tnay. 
The  Mod.  E.  maid  is  merely  a  contracted  form  of  maiden ; 
the  M.  E.  short  form  for  '  maiden '  is  may.  A,  S.  m&g  ;  whilst 
the  A.  S.  form  answering  to  Goth,  magalhs  is  mag3  or 
mcBgeS;  all  from  the  same  root.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffix 
-TO  occurs  in  combination  with,  and  following,  the  suflix  -(i)s. 
This  double  suffix  -(i)s-to  appears  as  E.  -si ;  and  is  discussed 
below;  see  §  333,  p.  254. 

§  227.  Aryan  -TER  (-TOR).  This  suflix  is  found  in 
such  words  as  Lat.  fra-ler,  Skt.  bhrd-lar,  brother;  and 
answers  to  Gothic  -Ihar,  -dar,  and  -far.  Of  these  three 
Gothic  forms,  the  change  to  -dar  is  due  to  Vemer's  Law; 
whilst  the  preservation  of  the  form  -/ar  is  due  to  the  oc- 
currence of  a  foregoing  h  or  s. 

{a}  Goth.  -iiar.  Bro-iher,  A.  S.  irif-3or,  Goth,  bro-lhar, 
Teut  br6-thar  (Fick,  iii.  204);  usually  referred  to  Aryan 
■v^BHER,  to  bear,  as  meaning  one  who  bears,  i.e.  carries, 
aids,  or  supports  the  younger  children, 

(b)  Goth.  -dar.  Fa-iker,  M.  'E./a-der,  A.  S./a-der,  Goth. 
fa-dar,  as  if  from  a  ■/  PA,  but  the  sense  is  doubtful.  Mo-ther, 
M.  E.  mo-der,  A.  S.  m6-dor,  Teut.  m6-dar   (Fick,  iii.  242); 
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as  if  from  an  Aiyan  v'MA;    but  here  agsun  the  original 
sense  is  uncertain. 

(f)  Daugh-ttr,  A.  S.  d6h-tor,  Goth,  dauh-lar,  cognate  with 
Gk.  6uy-d-nfp,  SkL  duh-i-iar;  usually  explained  as  'tnilker' 
of  the  cows ;  cf.  Skt.  duh  (for  "dhugK),  to  milk.  But  this  is 
a  mere  guess.  The  word  sis-ter  (really  sis-t-tr)  is  excep- 
tional; it  is  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icei.  sys-l-tr,  allied  to  A.  S. 
sweos-f'or,  Goth,  swis-i-ar;  the  Teut  form  is  swes-T-ar 
(F.  iii.  360),  but  the  /  is  a  Teut.  insertion,  due  to  form- 
association,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  Skt.  ^as'i,  nor  in  Lat. 
ior-or=*sos-or. 

§  228.  Aryan  -TRO.  Upon  this  suffix,  which  usually 
denotes  an  agent  or  implement,  Sievers  has  written  an  ' 
excellent  article  in  Paul  und  Braune's  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deulschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  vol.  v.  p.  519. 
By  Grimm's  Law,  the  Aryan  T  is  represented  in  Teutonic 
by  TH.  Hence  Sievers  discusses  the  following  Teutonic 
equivalent  stem-aufRses,  viz.  (i)  -thro-;  (2)  -thlo-,  where 
/  is  substituted  for  r.  Each  of  these  may  be  further  sub- 
divided Thus  -THRO-  either  remains  {a)  as  -Pro-  (with 
P^th  in  thin);  or  (i)  becomes  -dro-  (with  d-=ih  in  thiru, 
in  consequence  of  Vemer's  Law);  or  (c)  appears  as  -tro-, 
when  it  follows  such  letters  as  f,  h,  s;  or  (d)  appears  as 
•iro-  when  the  suffix  -j-  (Aryan  -es-  ?)  precedes  it.  Again, 
•THLO-  appears  {e)  as  -plo- ;  or  (_/)  as  -3lo- ;  or  (^)  as  -tlo- 
after  /'  or  s;  or  (A)  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon,  assumes  the 
transposed  form  -id.  We  have  thus  eight  cases  to  consider, 
which  will  be  taken  separately. 

{a)  The  form  -Pro-.  The  mod.  E.  rudder  is  M.E.  roder, 
more  commonly  rother,  A.  S.  r6-der,  orig.  a  paddle,  an  instru- 
ment to  row  with ;  from  rS-w-an,  to  row.  La-ther  answers 
to  A.  S.  l/a-3or,  lather,  soap ',  cognate  with  Icel.  lau-3r,  foam, 
soap;  from  Teut.  base  lau,  to  wash;  cf.  Lat.  lau-are,  to 
wash.  Mur-der,  also  written  mur-thtr,  A.S.  morSor,  Goth. 
.     '  '  Nitmn,  UaZor ' ;  Wright's  Voc.  ed,  Wiilcker,  col.  456, 1.  14. 
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maur-thr  (stem  maur-thra).  Tent,  hor-thro  (Sievers);  from 
•/  MAR,  to  grind,  kill,  die.  Here  also  probably  beloogs 
lea-ther,  A.S.  le-3er,  G.  U^r,  Teut.  lk-tkra  (Pick,  iii.  378)  ; 
but  the  root  is  uoknown,  so  that  the  right  division  may  be 

LETH-RA. 

{&)  The  form  -Sro:  After  an  (originally)  unaccented 
syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  or  /,  this  becomes  Goth,  -dr-, 
A.S.  -rfr-,  E.  bladder  answers  to  A.S.  Ud-dre  (Wright's 
Voc.  ed.  Wlllcker,  col.  201,  1.  42,  col.  160,  1.  3),  allied  to 
Icel.  bla-dra  ;  from  the  root  of  A.  S.  bla-ivan,  to  blow,  i,  e,  to 
puff  out.  Adder,  M.E.  nadder,  A.S.  tus-dre,  Goth,  nadrt 
(stem  na-drd),  Teut.  ma-dka  (Pick,  iii.  156).     Fodder,  A.  S. 

f6-dor,  Teut.  f6-dra,  may  similarly  be  derived  directiy  from 
•/  PA,  to  feed ;  but  was  rather  perhaps  formed  with  suffix 
-ra  from  the  Teutonic  root  ron  (=fo-th)  appearing  in 
Goth.  fod-Jan,  to  feed;  see  Osthoff,  Porschungen,  i,  146; 
it  makes  little  ultimate  difference.  Ladder,  M.E.  laddre, 
from  A.S.  fUd-der;  cf.  G.  lei-ler;  lit.  'that  which  leans'; 
from  Teut.  base  hlei,  to  lean,  Aiy^n  v  KLEI,  to  lean,  whence 
also  Gk.  icXi-^l,  a  ladder  (Kluge).  Wea-lher,  A.  S.  we-der, 
Teut.  we-dra  (Pick,  iii.  307}  ;  prob,  from  ■/  Wll,  to  blow  ; 
cf.  Goth,  wai-an,  to  blow.  Whether  shoulder  belongs  here 
is  doubtful ;  wonder  is  probably  to  be  divided  as  wond-er,  and 
has  accordingly  a  different  suffix.     See  5  217. 

(c)  The  form  -tro-.  Hal-ter  (for  *hal/-ter),  A.  S.  hmlf-ire, 
cognate  with  G.  Half-ter,  O.  H.  G.  half-Ira ;  which  Kluge 
rightly  connects  with  E.  helve,  A.S.  hielf,  a  handle.  Laugh- 
ter,  A.S.  hleh-tor,  hleah-ior  \  from  the  verb  to  laugh,  A.S. 
hlehh-an.  Slaugh-ler,  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icel,  sld-ir,  con- 
fused with  A.S.  sleah-t,  with  the  same  sense;  the  latter  is 
derived  from  the  base  ilah-  of  the  contracted  verb  sMn,  to 
slay.  Fos-ter,  verb,  A.  S.fSstrian,  is  from  ihe  A.  S,  sb.  fSs-ter, 
nourishment ;  the  suffix  is  really  a  double  one,  as  /ds-ler= 

fo-s-ter ;  from  •/  PA,  to  feed.  Blus-ter,  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin ;  cf.  Icel.  blds-tr,  a  blast  of  wind,  from  blds-a,  to  blow. 
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In  the  word  Eas-t-er,  A,  S,  /as-t-or,  Sievers  regards  the  /  as 
inserted ;  cf.  Lithuan.  ausz-ra, ,  dawn.  In  any  case,  it  is 
closely  related  to  eas-t,  A.  S.  /as-l, 

(rf)  Doable  sufflz  -s-tro-.  Whether  we  should  regard 
the  -J-  as  due  to  the  Aryan  -es-,  or  rather  consider  it,  with 
Sievers ',  as  an  inserted  letter,  I  cannot  say.  Examples  are ; — 
bol-s-ler,  A.S.  bol-s-ter,  cognate  with  G.  Pol-s-ter;  and 
hol-s-ler,  borrowed  from  Du.  hol-s-ttr,  a  pistol-case,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  heol-S'tor,  a  hiding-place ;  cf.  Goth,  hulis-tr,  a 
veil,  from  htitj-an,  to  cover.     See  §  238. 

\€)  The  form  -plo-.  Nee-ik  is  from  A.  S.  nd-il,  cognate 
with  Goth,  ne-thla;  TeuL  n6-thla  (F.  iii.  156),  from  the 
*/  Yi%  to  bind,  sew ;  cf.  Lat.  ne-re,  G.  tiUh-m,  to  sew.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sole  example. 

(/)  The  form  -Mo-.  Spillle  is  a  word  which  has  been 
changed  in  form,  owing  to  a  connection  with  the  secondary 
and  late  verb  spit.  The  M,  E.  form  was  spo-iil,  answering 
exacdy  to  A.  S.  spd-tl  {=*spai-'3lo-),  from  spi-W-an,  pt.  t. 
spd-tv,  to  spit,  mod.  E.  spew.  The  secondary  'verb  spd-t-an 
became  M.  E.  spelen,  spelien,  and  was  confused  with  spitim, 
which  is  a  Mercian  form,  appearing  as  spitian  in  MatL  xxvit. 
30  (5  33)- 

(g)  The  form  -ilo-.  Of  this  there  is  do  certain  esunple 
in  English;  brisl-U  is  from  A.  S.  hyrsl,  a  brisde.  Thros-i-le 
a  thrush,  has  an  inserted  /,  which  we  do  not  sound ;  the 
A.  S.  forms  are  both  pros-Ie  and  pros-l-le ;  the  relation  of  the 
former  va  thrush,  k..'&.  firys-ce  {=^' Pros-c-id)  is  obvious. 

{h)  The  A.  8.  transposed  form  -Id  (for  -dl).  This 
transposidon  is  precisely  like  that  seen  in  the  Shakespearian 
form  rueld  for  needle,  a  form  which  also  occurs  in  P.  Plow- 
man, C  XX.  g6.  An  equally  clear  case  is  seen  in  the  A.  S. 
spald,  spittle  (Elene,  1.  300) ;  usually  spelt  spdtl.  Hence  A.  S. 
bo-ld,  a  building,  stands  for  bo-dl  (='d<>-fflo-) ;  from  the  Aryan 
■/  BHfr,  to  dwell,  live,  be.  This  sb.  is  obsolete,  but  we  still 
'  He  refers  to  Osthoff,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  nxiii.  p.  313. 
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use  the  derived  ■•ie\^byld'an(=.*bold-ian),  to  build.  Curiously 
enough,  the  A,  S.  also  has  bo-tl,  a  dwelling,  a  house,  which 
Sievers  regards  as  a  '  hardened  '  form  of  b»-dl ;  hence,  prob- 
ably, Bootle  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  and  Botlle  Field 
in  Warwickshire.  Another  example,  according  to  Sievers, 
is  Ikresk-o-ld,  which  he  refers  to  a  form '  presk-o-Slo-, 
whence  A.  S.  dresc-o-ld,  Icel.  ]>resho4dr ;  and  he  regards  all 
the  other  forms,  such  as  A.  S.  Sresc-wald,  mod.  Icel.  presk- 
j'dldr,  PnpskjSldr,  as  due  to  popular  etymology.  Cf.  0.  H.  G. 
drisc-u-fli,  a  threshold  (Schade).  Sievers  adds  that  the  E.  adj. 
le^el  is  from  the  rare  A.  S.  la/elde,  even,  for  "lafi-dlo-,  allied 
to  Goth,  lofa,  the  pahn  of  the  hand.  But  it  may  rather  be 
French ;  for  we  have  yet  to  find  an  example  of  M.  E.  Usel 
used  as  an  adjective.  The  sb.  level  is  certainly  French,  and 
of  Latin  origin. , 

§  339.  Aryan  BUflax  -ONT  (-ENT,  -NT).  This  is  the 
suffix  so  common  in  present  participles,  as  in  the  Gk.  ace. 
rwrr-ow-Q,  and  in  the  Lat.  am-tmi-,  mon-tnt-,  reg-ent-,  aud-i- 
eni;  from  am-are,  to  love,  mon-ere,  to  advise,  reg-ere,  to  rule, 
aud'irt,  to  hear.  The  Gothic  usually  has  -and-,  as  in  bair- 
and-s,  ht?inng  {stem  iair-and-a)  ;  also  -and-  (=ay-and-),  as 
inyry-uwrf- J,  loving ;  ia^a./rtjon  ;  cf.gafig.  HencetheA.S. 
-end-e,  as  in  hind-end-e,  binding ;  Northern  M.  E,  -and.  Mid- 
land M.  E.  -end-e.  Southern  M,  E.  -ind-t,  afterwards  corrupted 
(about  A-D.  1300)  into  -ing-e,  mod.  E,  -ing.  Thus,  in  M.  E. 
we  get  North,  bind-and.  Midland  ^/«i/-«»(/r;,  bind-end.  Southern 
bind-inde,  bind-inge,  bind-ing.  In  A.  S.  we  have  several  sbs. 
in  -end,  -nd,  which  were  originally  present  particijdes.  Only 
a  few  are  now  in  use,  viz.,  errand,  fitnd, friend,  tidings,  wind; 
to  which  we  may  add  sooth,  already  explained  in  §  168  ;  and 
perhaps  youth:  Err-and,  M.  E,  er-end-e,  A.  S.  dr-end-e,  or 
ar-tnd-e,    a   message   (stem  *dr-end-ja),  orig.   perhaps   '  a 

'  ^rescald  (not  ^erscold,  as  miiprinted  In  lay  Dictionaiy)  19  the  fonn 
in  Deut.  vi.  g ;  in  Eiod.  lii.  aa,  it  is  ferxold,  i,  e.  pereseld.  Wright's 
Vocabnlaries  give  the  loraa  jicrawold,  pirscwald,preoxwold,  )irexwold. 
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going,'  but  the  root  is  uncertain  '■  Fiend,  M.  E.  fend,  A.  S. 
//ond,  an  enemy,  orig,  the  pres.  part,  of  the  contracted  verb 
_/%»,  to  hate ;  Goth.  fij-and'S,  an  enemy,  pres.  part,  oi  fi-j'-an, 
to  hate;  from  Aryan  V^l,  to  hate.  Friend,  M.E. /rend, 
A.S.  /r/ond,  a  friend,  orig.  pres.  part  oi/r/on,  to  love; 
Goth,  frij-ond-s,  orig.  pres.  part,  oi/ri-j-on,  to  love ;  from 
Aryan  -s/PRI,  to  love,  Tid-ings,  a  pi,  form  due  to  M.  E. 
(Southern)  Hd-ind-e,  (Midland)  Hth-end-e;  a  Scand.  form, 
from  Icel.  Il3'ind-i,  neut.  pL,  tidmgs,  pres.  part,  of  *l{S-a,  to 
happen,  cognate  with  A.  S.  tid-an,  to  happen ;  from  the  sb. 
which  appears  in  Icel.  t0,  A.S.  tld,  E.  lide.  Wind,  A.S. 
wi-nd,  cognate  with  Lat.  ut-nl-tu,  wind  ;  orig.  sense  '  blow- 
ing ' ;  from  Aryan  •/  Wfi,  to  blow ;  cf.  Skt  vd,  to  blow, 
Goth,  wai-an,  to  blow,  and  Lithuan.  we-jas,  wind.  To  these 
Koch  adds,  perhaps  rightly,  the  word  ymi-th,  A.  S.  geS-gw!, 
originally  ge6g43  with  two  suppressed  w's,  and  therefore  for 
*geotig-und,  cognate  with  O:  H,  G.  jug-und,  jung-und,  G. 
Jug-end  (stem  *jung-und-u,  as  Kluge  has  it).  Koch  also 
adds  the  sb.  even  or  eve,  in  the  sense  of  'evening,'  on  the 
Strength  of  the  G.  cognate  form  Ab-end;  but  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  very  doubtful. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  here  that  the  sufBx  in 
mom-ing,  even-ing,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  par- 
ticiple of  mod,  £.  verbs,  but  is  discussed  below,  in  ^  341. 

§380.  Aryan  -OS,  -ES.  This  appears  in  Skt.  ap-as, 
work,  Lat.  op-us  {=*op-os),  gen.  op-er-is  {=*op-es-is);  Gk. 
■yivos,  gen.  yiv-f{a)-o^.  In  Teutonic  it  is  sometimes  joined 
with  some  other  suffix ;  thus,  with  added  -a,  it  produces  -is- a, 
weakened  to  -is-a,  as  in  hat-is  (stem  hat-is-a),  hate.  In 
English  it  sometimes  (a)  disappears,  or  {b)  appears  as  -s,  or 
M»sr. 

*  Usnall;  written  irinde,  with  long  a ;  so  Slerers  and  Greio ;  Heyne 
gives  the  O.  Sax.  drundi,  O.  H.  G.  drunti.  Bat  Fjck  and  Schade  con- 
sider the  liist  Towel  as  short.    The  Icelandic  forma  are  trendi,  ortndi. 
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(3)  It  disappears.  Thus  hatt,  s.  M.  E.  hai-e  (dissyllabic), 
keeps  the  vowel  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hat-i-an ;  the  A.  S,  sb.  is 
het-e,  with  i-  mutation  of  a,  originally  'hat-is  (Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gram.  §  263,  note  4),  Goth,  hat-is  (stem  hat-is-a).  Awe  ia 
of  Scand,  origin ;  from  Icel.  ag-i,  cognate  with  A.  S.  tg-t, 
originally  *ag-iz  (Sievers,  as  above),  Goth,  t^-ii  (stem 
ag-is-a).  The  simple  sufBx  became  -az  in  the  Teut.  laub- 
AZ,  and  was  lost  in  the  A.  S.  lamb,  E.  lamb ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gr.  §  390.  Here  belong  also,  according  Co  Sievers,  the  words 
bread,  calf,  share  (in  plough-share'). 

(b)  It  appears  as  -i,  -se,  -x.  Ad-ze,  M.  E.  ad-se,  ad-es-e, 
A.  S.  ad-es-a  ;  origin  unknown.  Ax,  badly  spelt  axt,  A.  S. 
tix,  tax,  Northumbrian  ac-es-a,  Goth,  ahv-iz-i,  allied  to  Gk. 
a^i-v7),  an  axe,  a£-^i,  sharp ;  origin  uncertain.  Bliss,  A.  S. 
bliS-s,  blid-s,  and,  by  assimilation,  bliss;  from  bU3,  bliS-e, 
blithe  ;  so  that  bliss  is  '  blitheness.'  A.  S.  bliS-s  is  cognate 
with  O.Sax.  blid-s-ea  {=-*blid-s-ja),  and  is  therefore  to  be 
classed  with  -jd-  stems,  the  suffix  being  double  (Sievers, 
O.  E.  Gr.  §  258).  Eave-s,  A.  S.  ef^s,  fem.  (gen.  ef-ts-e), 
corresponds  to  Goth,  ui-iz-wa,  a  porch,  hall,  orig.  a  project- 
ing shelter,  from  the  Teut.  prep,  uf  (Goth,  uf,  allied  to 
E.  ufi);  cf.  G.  ob-dach,  a  shelter,  ob-m,  above,  E.  (ab)-ove; 
the  suffix  being  double. 

(c)  It  appears  as  -r  iff  E.  ea-r  (of  com)  ;  G.  Sh-re,  Goth. 
ah-s,  Lat.  ac-iw,  gen.  ac-er-is.  Also  in  cild-r-u,  pi.  of  A.  S. 
cild;  cf  mod.  E.  child-r-m ;  see  Sievers,  0.  E.  Gr.  §§  389,  290. 

§  231.  We  have  thus  already  had  examples  of  the  double 
suffixes  -ES-o,  -zs-iS,  -ES-wo.  We  also  find  the  suffixes  -is 
and  -Lo  in  combination,  producing  both  -k-lo,  weakened  to 
Teut.  -s-LA,  and  -lo-s,  weakened  to  Teut.  -l-s. 

(<i)  -s-LA.  Hm-sel,  A,  S,  h&-s-l  (for  "hun-s-T),  Goth,  hun- 
s-l  (siera  HUN-s-ij^),  a  sacrifice,  holy  rite.  Ou-sel,  A.  S.  i(-s-/e 
(for  'am-s-le),  cognate  with  G.  Am-se-l,  0.  H.  G.  am-sa-la  ; 
root  uncertain.  Koch  also  refers  hither  E.  ax-le  (=*ac-sle), 
but  the  s  may  be  an  extension  of  the  root. 
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(l>)  -L-s.  The  remarkable  words  burial,  riddle,  shulile 
(see  §  a  1 9),  have  lost  a  final  s  \  they  are,  respectively,  cor- 
niptions  of  hurieht  riddles,  shuilles;  it  is  obvious  that  the 
s  was  mistaken  for  the  plural  suQis,  and  was  accordingly 
purposely  dropped.  Burial,  M,  E.  biriel,  buriel,  buriels,  A.  S. 
byrg-el-s,  a  burying-place,  from  byrg-an,  to  bury.  Middle, 
M.  E.  red-el-s,  A.  S,  rdd-el-se,  rdd-el-s,  an  ambiguous  speech ; 
from  rdd-an,  to  explain;  we  Still  say  'to  rtad  a  riddle! 
Shulile,  M.E.  sckilel,  A.  S.  scyl-el-s  <  ..  \\scol-en,  pp.  of 
sc/ot-an,  to  shoot.  Of  this  word  shittlt  is  a  mere  variant, 
being  a  Scand.  fonn;  but  the  final  -s  does  not  appear  in 
Dan.  siyltel,  a  shuttle,  Icel.  skutill,  an  implement  shot  forth, 
harpoon,  bolt.  Koch  adds  three  more  examples,  viz,  bridle, 
girdle,  stickle  (a  spine,  as  in  siickle-back) ;  but,  as  a  fact,  all 
of  these  have  double  forms  in  A.  S.,  viz.  A.  S.  brid-el  as  well 
as  brid-el-s,  gyrd-tl  as  well  as  gyrd-el-s,  and  stic-el  as  well 
as  siic-el-s;  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  consider  them 
here,  and  they  have  already  been  mentioned  in  §  217. 

§  282.  E.  saSBx  -nets.  This  is  not  a  simple  suffix,  like 
-hood,  -ship,  but  a  compound,  to  be  divided  as  -n-es-s.  The 
-n-  originally  belonged  to  a  substandval  stem,  so  that  the 
true  suffix  is  rather  -es-s,  Gothic  -as-su-,  supposed  to  stand 
for  -ES-TU-,  by  assimilation;  cf.  §  235.  In  the  I>ord's  prayer, 
the  petition  'Thy  kingdom  come'  is,  in  Gothic — kunmai 
Ihiudittassus  iheins.  Here  the  word  thiudinaism,  kingdom, 
is  formed  with  the  suEx  -as-sus  from  the  stem  thiudin^^ 
ikiud-an-,  i.e.  king;  cf.  thiudan-s,  a  king,  ihiudatt-ort,  to  rule, 
thiudan-gardi,  kingdom.  So  also  leikin-assus,  healing,  leikin- 
on,  to  heal;  drauhtin-assus,  warfare,  drauhiin-on,  to  war, 
"We  find  no  trace  of  »  in  u/ar-assus,  superfluity,  u/ar- 
ass'j'an,  to  abound;  from  ufar,  over,  above.  The  Goth, 
-n-assus,  -assus,  is  masculine ;  but  the  corresponding  A.  S. 
-»-is  (also  -nys,  -n-es,  -n-ess)  is  feminine.  It  is  mostly  used 
for  forming  abstract  substantives,  expressive  of  quality,  from 
adjectives ;  as  hdlig-nis,  holi-ness,  from  hdlig,  holy.     Hence 
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E.  glad-neis,  mad-ness,  sad-mss,  and  a  large  number  of 
similar  substantives.  It  can  be  added  to  adjectives  of  French 
and  Latin  origin  with  equal  readiness;  hence  rigid-nas, 
sordid-tuss,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  derivatives  contain' 
ing  this  suffix  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand'. 

§  238.  Aryan  -(i)s-to.  This  is  common  in  E.  words  of 
Gk.  origin,  as  in  soph-Ut,  F,  sopk-isU,  Lat.  soph-is~ta,  Gk. 
trnfi-iir-TTit  (stem  •oo^-itr-™),  allied  to  tro^i-As,  wise ;  and  hence, 
in  the  form  -isl,  it  can  be  used  generally,  as  in  dent-ist, 
fior-ist,  from  the  Lat.  stems  dent-,  fior-.  It  appears  as  -eat 
in  the  native  word  harv-est,  A.  S.  harf-tit,  from  V  KARP,  to 
pluck;  cf.  Lat.  carp-tre.  So  also  earn-est,  orig.  a  sb.,  as  in 
the  phrase  '  in  earnest ' ;  A.  S,  torn-oit,  eorn-esf,  cognate  with 
G,  Ern-it;  from  a  base  arm,  extended  from  the  ^/AR,  to 
raise,  excite. 

Hence,  probably,  we  may  explain  some  words  with  the 
suffix  -St  (=  -J-/),  as,  e.  g.  twi-ti.  Twist,  A.  S.  twi-at,  a 
rope;  from  twi-,  double,  as  in  twi-feald,  twy-fold,  two-fold, 
allied  to  ftwf,  two;  cf.  Skt.  dvi,  two.  TVusl,  of  Scand. 
origin;  Icel.  trau-st,  trust;  cf.  Goth,  trau-an,  to  believe; 
allied  to  trut,  trow.  Try-st,  tri-sl,  allied  to  trust; 
probably  due  to  the  mutated  form  in  IceL  treysta,  v. 
{=  *  lrausi-ja)y  to  rely  upon,  from  Irau-st,  trust.  In  some 
other  words,  the  origin  of  the  s  may  be  different ;  thus  Fick 
(iii.  87)  refers  E.  las-t,  a  burden,  load,  as  in  'a  last  of 
herrings,'  A.  S,  klas-t,  neut.  (stem  klas-ta),  to  the  base 
HLATH,  to  lade,  whence  A. S.  hlad-an,  Goth.  hlath-an\  in 
which  case  A.  S.  hltes-t  stands  for  *  Mad-t,  as  being  easier  to 
pronounce.  Cf.  A.  S.  hUss,  hliSs,  as  forms  rf  blm.  Similarly, 
we  may  explain  wris-t,  A.  S,  wris-l,  fern,  (stem  wris-ta),  as 
pnt  for  *wri3-t;  from  the  base  wriS-,  as  seen  in  wrt3-t», 
pp.  of  wrfS-an,  to  writhe.  So  also  rut-t,  A.  S.  rus-t  (stem 
rus-la) ;  put  for  *  rud-st  <  ||  rud-on,  pt.  pi.  of  riod-an,  to  be 

1  Compaj«  the  article  on  tbe  snffii  -nil  in  Weiganii'i  Etjm.  Gemun 
Dictionaiy ;  «nd  >ee  Kluge,  s.t,  dUnm. 
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red ;  cf.  K  rudd-y.  A,  S.  rud-u,  s.,  redness ;  and  see  G. 
Rost  in  Khige.  Gns-1,  A.  S.  gris-t,  com  to  be  ground,  is 
clearly  connected  with  grtnd-an,  to  grind,  and  may  stand 
for  *  grid-t  or  *  grid-st. 

§  284.  Teutonic -s-Ti.  Here  we  may  place  fist,  l)sf(en). 
ri-s/is  A.  S./y-sf{=  */&slt),  allied  to  G.  Fau-sl,  which  Fick 
refers  to  Teut,  fonsti,  and  connects  with  Russ.  piaste,  fist. 
Old  Slavonic  p^sR,  fist,  where  the  vowel  {  denotes  that  » 
has  been  lost;  see  Schmidt,  Vocalismus,  i.  167,  where  it  is 
shewn  (i)  that  this  is  correct,  and  (2)  thai  it  is  an  argument 
against  connecting  fist  with  Lat.  pugnus,  as  is  usually  done '. 
The  verb  to  listen,  M.  E.  lust-n-m,  is  derived  from  M.E. 
lust-en,  A.  S.  Uyst-an,  to  listen,  by  the  insertion  of  -«-  (cf. 
Goth.  _/i<//-«-<i«,  to  become  full).  This  verb  hlyst-an  is  from 
the  sb.  hlyst,  hearing  (=  *hlu-s-tt),  Teut.  hlusti,  hearing 
(Fick,  iii.  90) ;  which  again  is  from  Teut  hleu  =  Aryan 
-/KLEU,  tohear. 

§  286.  Teatonio  -s-tu.  This  appears  in  E.  mi-st^  vapour, 
A.  S.  mi-st,  gloom,  fog;  cognate  with  G.  Mi-st,  Goth. 
tnaih-s-tu-s,  dimg;  from  Aryan  V  MEIGH,  to  sprinkle, 
whence  Lat.  ming-ere.     See  also  §  332. 

§  236.  Tent,  sn£Bx  -s-t-han.  This  appears  in  E.  blossom, 
A.  S.  W-s-t-ma  (stem  ll6-s-t-man),  a  blossom ;  from  bU-vo-an, 
to  blow.  Without  the  -s-i,  we  have  Icel.  bl6-m,  Golh.  bU-ma 
(stem  blS-mati),  a  bloom;  §  zri. 

§  287.  Tent.  -ska.  This  appears  in  tu-sk,  A.  S.  ht-sc, 
or,  by  metathesis,  tux.  TUs  A.  S.  tu-sc  is  almost  certainly, 
as  Ettmflller  says,  put  for  *twi-sc,  and  meant  originally 
double  tooth,  molar  tooth,  fixim  A.  S.  Iwi-,  double,  Cf.  A.  S, 
ge-iwi-s-an,  twins,  Genesis  xxzviii.  37;  O.  H.  G.  zotj-j,  twice, 
zwi'sk,  zwi-ski,  double.  I  would  also  refer  hither  E. 
husk,  M.E.  hu-ski,  as  it  has  almost  certainly  lost  an  /,  and 
stands  for  'iul-si;  cf.  A,  S.  Aul-u,  a  husk,  prov.  E.  iull,  a 
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husk  or  shell;  G.HUl-se,  O.H.G.  kut-sa,  M.  H.  G,  (Ale- 
mannic)  kut-s-che,  a  husk  (Schade) ;  and  cf.  E.  holl-ow  <  II 
A.  S.  hol-en,  pp.  oi  hel-an,  to  hide,  cover. 

§  338.  A.S.  -es-tran;  cf.  §  228  {li).  This  appears  in 
A.  S.  -es'tre,  a  common  fem.  suffix,  as  in  bac-es-ire  (stem 
bac-ei-lran),  a  female  baker,  M.  E.  baks-ter,  preserved  in 
the  name  Baxter ;  web&^s-ire,  M.  E,  wfb-s-ler,  preserved  in 
the  name  Webster.  Only  one  of  these  words,  viz.  sptn~s-ter, 
still  retains  the  sense  of  the  feminine  gender;  Ihe  restriction 
of  the  suffix  to  the  feminine  was  early  lost,  so  that  songster, 
for  example,  has  now  the  precise  sense  of  sing-er.  But  the 
A.S.  sang-er-e,  a  singer,  was  masculine;  whilst  sang-es-tre, 
a  songster,  was  feminine.  There  are  numerous  examples  in 
Wright's  Vocabularies,  ed.  Wulcker,  coll.  308-312.  Thus 
we  find :  'Cantor,  sangere :  Canlrix,  sangystre :  Fidicen, 
ftdelere  [fiddler] :  Fididna,  fi}«lestre  [fiddlester] :  Sartor, 
s^amere  :  Sartrix,  siSamestre' :  etc.  Hence  our  sempster  or 
seamiter  is  A.  S.  s/am-es-tre,  from  s/am,  a  seam,  a  sowing. 
The  fem.  sense  is  now  so  far  lost  that  the  F.  fem.  suffix  -ess 
has  been  added  to  songster  and  seamster  or  sempster,  pro- 
ducing the  forms  song-str-ess,  seam-slr-ess,  semp-slr-ess.  In 
M.E.,  -sler  was  freely  added  to  bases  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  hence 
huckster,  properly  the  fem.  of  kuck-er  (now  spelt  hawker) ; 
see  Huckster  in  my  Etym.  Diet.  In  Tudor-English  the 
suffix  was  rather  widely  used ;  hence  leam-ster,  tap-ster,  and 
obsolete  words  such  as  drug-ster,  mallskr,  whipster,  etc. 
In  some  words  it  expressed  something  of  contempt,  possibly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Lat.  poetaster  ;  hence  fibster, 
gamester,  funster,  rhymester,  trickster;  see  Morris,  Hist. 
Outlines  of  E.  Accidence,  p.  90 '. 

§  230.  E.  BllfB.z  sr.  This  very  common  suffix,  as  in 
fisk-er,  usually  expresses  the  agent,  and  is  much  used  in 

'  The  snfBx -(rf-^r,  as  in  l■ii'?'-[J^er,  is  of  different  origin  i  forherethe 
•er  13  additional.  Cotgrave  eiplaias  F.  chorUlt  by  '  a  Chorist,  a  singing 
man  in  a  Qoeer.'    Cf.  %  233. 
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substantives  derived  from  verbs.  The  A.S.  form  is  -er-t,  as 
in  boc-er-t,  a  scribe,  lit. '  book-er ' ;  the  corresponding  Gothic 
word  is  bok-ar-ei-s  {=*bok-ar-ji'S,  stem  bok-ar-ja) ;  see  St. 
Mark  in  Gotliic,  ed.  Skeat,  Introd.  §  16.  Thus  the  Goth. 
suffix  is  -ar-ja,  but  the  A.S.  suffix  maj  have  been  slightly 
different.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Ten  Brink  (Anglia, 
V.  1) ;  he  argues  that  the  A.S.  fonn  was  -ir-t  (with  long  i), 
answering  to  Teut.  -dr-ja  (with  long  a);  and  I  think  his 
arguments  must  be  admitted.  E.  -er  has  also  been  explfuned 
by  supposing  that  -ar  is  here  a  shortened  form  of  -tar  (see 
Koch,  E.  Gram.  vol.  iii.  p.  76);  which  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely.    It  is  needless  to  give  examples  of  the  use  of  this  suffix. 

§  340.  Aryui  -KO.  This  is  very  common  in  Gk.  in  the 
nominative  form  -koc,  and  in  Latin  as  -cus;  as  in  Xoyt-K^, 
whence  E.  hgi-c ;  pau-cus,  cognate  with  Y-few. 

In  Gothic  it  usually  appears  as  -ha  or  -ga,  but  always  after 
3  vowel ;  the  vowel  is  commonly  due  to  the  stem  of  the  sb., 
as  in  staina-ha-,  stem  of  staina-h-s,  stony,  from  staitui-,  stem 
of  slaini-5,  a  stone ;  handu-ga-,  stem  of  handu-g~s,  handy, 
clever,  wise.  These  are  adjectives  (see  §  256);  in  substan- 
tives, the  simple  suffix  is  rare,  but  occurs  perhaps  in  sHr-k, 
already  discussed  in  §  203  above. 

Other  examples  are  the  following : — ■ 

'E..:y,-ey;  A.S. -ig, -A.  Bod-y,  A.S.iod-ig;  cf.  O.H.G. 
pot-ah.  Hon-ey,  A.  S.  hun-ig ;  cf.  Icel.  hun-an-g.  Iv-y, 
A.S,  if-ig.  Sally,  Sa!l-ow,  a  willow-tree,  A.S,  seal-h,  stem 
*sal-go ;  i:i.  Lat.  sal-i-x,  gen.  sal-i-cis '.  Here  also  belongs 
the  diminutival  suffix  y,  as  in  Beliy ;  and  the  -ie  in  lass-ie. 

We  also  find  examples  of  a  TeuL  suffix  -ea,  as  aheady 
noted  in  §  203.     Such  are  the  following : — 

E.  -k;  A.S.  'C.  Fol-k,  k.S. /ol-c,  Teut.  tol-ka  (F.  iii. 
189);  cf.  Lithuan. /«/-ia-j,  a  crowd,  Russ. /oZ-A",  an  army; 

'  An  £.  -ow  aosweni  to  A.  S.  aom.  -h  iafarr^vi,  from  A.  S.fearh,  a 
fig; /urr-i>w,  A.S.JurA;  marr-aw,  A.S.  mtari.  But  in  thwe  thtee 
words  the  A.  S.  -A  is  radical,  not  a.  anfGx. 
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root  uncerUun.  Haw-k,  A.S.  haf-oc;  cf.  Icel.  hau-k-r, 
O.H.G.  hcJhuk;  lit.  'the  seizer';  fromv'KAP,  to  seize, 
hold.  Wel-k,  Wil-k,  a  sheU-6sh,  usually  misspelt  whelk,  A.S. 
wil-oc,\'i.Xe,twel-oc\  named  from  its  spiral  shell;  fromyWER, 
to  turn,  wind.  Yol-k,  Yel-k,  A.S.  gtol-tc-a,  the  yellow  part, 
homgeoi-u,  yellow.  StI-i,  A.S.  seal-c,  is  merely  a  borrowed 
word,  obtained  from  Slavonic  traders ;  it  is  the  Slavonic  form 
of  the  Lat.  Sfri-cum,  the  material  obtained  from  the  Seres ; 
but  the  sufGx  is  the  Aryan  -kg.  x 

§  211.  The  Teut.  sufQs  -ga  is  common  in  combination 
with  a  preceding  -an-,  or  more  usually  -in-,  or  -««-,  of 
doubtful  origin.  Of  -an-ga  there  is  but  one  example, 
viz.  in  the  Goth,  bah-ag-ga  (=bah'an-ga),  a  doubtful  word 
in  Mark  ix.  42;  but  the  suffixes  -in-ga  and  -un-ga  (origin- 
ally -in-gS,  -un-gS  in  the  case  oi  feminine  substantives)  aic 
very  common  in  A.S.  in  the  forms  -ing,  -ung. 

{a)  A.S.  snffix  -ing.  This  was  in  common  use  to  form 
patronymics,  of  which  a  striking  example  occurs  in  the 
Northumbrian  version  of  Luke  iii.  34-38,  where  'the  son  of 
Judah '  is  expressed  by  ioda-ing, '  the  son  of  Zorobabel '  by 
sorobabel-ing,  etc.  Hence  were  formed  a  large  number  of 
tribal  names,  such  as  Scyldingas,  the  Scyldings,  Scylfingas, 
the  Scylfings,  both  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf. 
Hence  also  are  derived  many  place-names,  as,  e.g.  Barking, 
in  Essex,  from  the  tribe  of  Barkings,  A.  S.  Beorcingas ; 
Buckingham,  from  the  A.S.  Buccinga-hdtn,  i.e.  home  of  the 
Buckings,  where  -a  is  the  suffix  of  the  genitive  plural ;  Nott- 
ingham, frOm  the  A.S.  Snotinga-him,  i.e.  home  of  the  Snot- 
ings  or  sons  of  Snot,  the  'wise'  man;  cf.  A.S.  sml-or,  Goth. 
snul-r-s,  wise.  In  composition  with  -/-,  it  appears  as  -ling, 
already  discussed  as  being  a  diminutival  sufEx  in  §  203,  With- 
out the  -1-,  it  has  a  diminutival  or  depreciatory  force  in  lord- 
ing, lit.  a  little  lord.  Farth-ing,  A.&./eorS-ing,/er3-ing,  also 
found  9A  JeorS-l-ing,  means  a  fourth  part  of  a  penny;  from 
ftorP-a,  ong./ifor^a,  fourth,  horn  /fower,  four.     Herr-ing, 
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A.S.  hter-ing,  the  fish  that  comes  in  shoals  or  annies,  from 
her-e  (stem  har-Ja),  an  anny,  host,  K-ing,  short  for  kin-tng, 
A.S.  cyn-tng,  sometimes  explained  as  the  '  son  of  the  tribe,' 
chosen  of  the  tribe,  otherwise  '  the  man  of  high  rank ' 
(Kluge)  ;  in  either  case,  the  derivation  of  cyn-ing  from  A.S. 
cyn,  tribe,  race,  stock,  whence  also  cyn-e,  royal,  is  indubitable. 
Penn-y,  h.,S,  pen-tg,  fuller  form  ^^n-in^ ;  oldest  A.S.  form 
pend-ing;  formed  by  j-mutation  hompand-,  the  same  as  Du, 
pond,  G.  P/and,  a  pledge.  Rid-ing,  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  is  for  'thrid-ing  (i.e.  North- 
riding ^OT  North-thriding);  of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Icel.^Mi^- 
ung-r,  the  third  part ;  from  priSi,  third.  Shill-ing,  A.  S.  icill- 
ing;  cf.  Goth,  skill-^g-s  {=skill-ing-s).  Whii-ing,  a  fish 
named  from  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh.  We  may  add  the  obso- 
lete word  (BlM-ing,  A.  S.  apel-ing,  a  prince ;  from  mpele,  noble. 
(5)  A.S.  Bofflx  -ang.  This  is  extremely  common  in  sbs. 
derived  from  verbs,  as  in  clihts-ung,  a  cleans-ing,  from  cldfK- 
ian,  to  cleanse ;  georn-ung,  a  yeam-ing,  from  geom-ian,  to 
yearn.  The  suflix  -ung  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  infinitive 
suffix  -an  or  -tan.  Even  in  A.  S.  this  suffix  frequently  appears 
as  -ing ;  as  in  leorn-tngy  learn-ing,  also  spelt  leom-ung ;  /ylg- 
ing,  a  foUow-ing,  from_^/^-r2«,  to  follow.  In  mod.  E.  the 
spelling  -ing  for  this  suffix  is  universal,  and  extremely  com- 
mon. Unfortunately,  it  has  been  confused  with  the  ending 
of  the  present  participle,  so  that  many  sentences  are  now 
difficult  to  parse.  Thus  the  phrase  'he  is  gone  hunting' 
was  formerly  '  he  is  gone  a-hunting,'  where  a  represents  the 
A.S.  prep,  on,  and  hunt-ing  is  for  the  A.S.  hunt-unge,  dat.  of 
huntung,  a  substantive  of  verbal  origin.  In  .£lfric's  Colloquy, 
we  have  the  Lat.  heri  fni  in  venalione  ;  above  this  is  the  A.  S. 
gloss — gyrstan  dag  ic  was  on  huntunge,  '  yesterday  I  was  a- 
hunting '.'  These  words  in  -ing  are  now  used  with  an  ellipsis 
of  a  following  of,  which  gives  the  sb.  all  the  appearance  of 

'  Oi  otheiwiee— i;  viat  on  huntaBe.    Theie  was  a  ab.  hunlal!  with 
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being  part  of  the  verb  itself.  Thus  '  he  was  seen  killing 
flies '  is  to  be  explained  by  comparison  with  '  he  amused 
himself  by  killing  flies,'  i.e.  by  tht  killing  of  flies  ;  so  that  it 
really  stands  for  '  he  was  seen  in  the  (act  of)  killing  of  flies.' 
There  is  an  instructive  sentence  in  Bacon's  third  Essay 
which  should  be  particularly  considered.  '  Concerning  the 
Meanes  of  procuring  Unity;  Men  must  beware,  that  in  the 
Procuring,  or  Muniting,  of  Religious  Unity,  they  doe  not 
IKssoIve  and  Deface  the  Lawes  of  Charity,  and  of  humane 
Society.'  Here  it  is  clear  that  '  the  Meanes  of  procuring 
Unity '  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  '  the  Meanes  of  the  pro- 
curing of  Religious  Unity.'  Consequently,  procuring  is  just 
as  much  a  substantive  as  the  word  procuration,  which  might 
be  substituted  for  it,  in  the  fuller  form  of  the  phrase,  without 
making  any  difference.  In  fact,  these  words  in  -ing  had  pre- 
cisely the  force  of  Lat.  words  in  ~atio,  when  formed  from  verbs. 
Nowadays,  the  phrase  'he  was  punished  for  the  breaking  of  a 
window'  has  become  '.  ..for  breaking  a  window';  whence,  by 
the  substitution  of  an  active  past  participle  for  "^t  supposed  ^z'an^ 
present  participle,  has  arisen  the  extraordinary  phrase  'he  was 
punished  for  AjwiJ^^oifon  a  window,'  This  phrase  is  nowanac- 
cepted  one,  so  that  the  grammarians,  in  despair,  have  invented 
for  words  thus  used  the  term  gerund,  under  the  impression  that 
to  give  a  thing  a  vague  name  is  the  same  thing  as  clearly  ex- 
plaining it'.  This  term,  however,  should  only  be  employed  for 
convenience,  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  refers  to  a 
modern  usage  which  has  arisen  firom  a  succession  of  blunders. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples  of  this  common 
suffix,  which  can  be  added,  in  modem  English,  to  any  verb 
whatever. 

'  Thni  I  read  in  a  certain  book,  that '  the  gerund  in  'ing  mnat  be  dis- 
tinguished iroza  the  verbal  noon  in  -ing,'  8k.  The  &ct  is,  that  the 
difference  is  purely  one  of  modem  usage  ;  etTmoIogically,  it  mskes  no 
difference  whalever.  Moreover,  the  so-called  'verbal  noun'  is  only 
'  verbal '  in  the  senae  of  being  dtrivedfrom  a  vtrb ;  jnst  as  in  the  case  of 
3leal-tk  froDi  slcal. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Adjectival,  Adverbial,  and  Verbal  Suffixes. 

§  243.  The  easiest  adjectival  sufGses  are  those  which  can 
be  traced  as  having  been  independent  words.  These  are 
'fast,  -fold,  -ful,  -less,  -like  or  -ly,  -some,  -ward,  -wart,  -wise. 

'faat,  A.  S.  fast,  the  same  as  /asl  when  used  indepen- 
dently. It  occurs  only  in  shame-fast,  M.  E.  scham-fast,  A.  S. 
sceamfasl,  now  corrupted  into  shamefaced;  and  In  stead- 
fast, sted-fast,  M.  E.  siede-fast,  A.  S,  stede-fasl-e,  firm  or  fast 
in  its  stead  or  place. 

-fold,  A.  S.  -feald;  as  in  two-fold,  threefold,  mani-fold. 

-ful,  A.S.  -ful,  i.e.  full;  as  in  dread-ful,  heed-ful,  need-ful, 
etc.  It  is  freely  added  to  sbs.  of  F.  origin,  as  grace-ful, 
grale-ful,  &c. 

-less,  M.E.  -lees.  A,  S.  -Uas;  this,  the  commonest  of  all 
adjectival  suffixes,  can  be  added  to  almost  every  sb.  in  the 
language  ;  as  cap-less,  hat-less,  coat-less,  wig-less.  The  A.  S. 
Uas  properly  means  '  loose '  or  '  free  from '. ;  it  is  merely 
another  form  of  loose,  which  is  the  Scand.  form,  being  bor- 
rowed from  Icel.  lauss,  loose.  This  Icel.  word  is  likewise  in 
very  common  use  as  a  suffix;  as  in  Icel.  vii-lauss,  wit-less. 
The  suffix  -less  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  com- 
parative adjective  less. 

-like  or  -ly.  The  form  -like  only  occurs  in  words  of 
modem  formation,  as  courl-like,  saint-like,  which  may  also 
be  couri-ly,   saint-ly.      In    ail    older  forms,   it  appears    as 
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-ly,  a  shortened  form  of  -likt,  A.S.  -lie,  formerly  -lie;  as 
in  gist-Ik,  ghost-ly,  eorP-Uc,  earth-ly.  Ghasl-ly,  M-Y.. gasi- 
fy, i.  e.  terribk,  is  formed  from  A.  S.  gdsl-an,  to  terrify, 

-some,  M. E.  -sum,  -som,  A.S.  sum;  cognate  with  Icel. 
-samr,  G.  -sam,  and  Orig,  the  same  word  as  E.  same.  See 
Weigand's  Etym.  Germ.  Diet.,  s.v.  -sam.  Hence  winsome, 
A.  S.  wyn-sum,  delightful,  from  k^iw,  joy  ;  lissom,  short  for 
lithe-some,  etc.  Added  to  sbs.  of  P.  origin  in  mellU-some, 
noisome,  quarrelsome,  toil-some.  In  the  word  bux-om,  M,  E. 
bahsum,  from  A.  S.  b^g-an,  to  bow,  bend,  we  have  the  same 
suffix  ;  the  orig.  sense  was  yielding,  pliant,  obedient,  a  sense 
which  occurs  as  late  as  in  Milton,  who  twice  speaks  of  '  the 
buxom  air';  P.  L,  ii.  84a,  v.  a^o. 

-ward,  A.S.  -weard,  i.e.  turned  towards,  inclined;  ex- 
pressive of  the  direction  in  which  a  thing  tends  to  go.  The 
Gothic  form  is  -wairlh-s,  as  in  and-wairlhs ,  present ;  from 
wairtk-an,  to  be  turned  to,  to  become '.  The  A.  S.  form  is 
parallel  to  the  pt,  t.  wearS  of  the  corresponding  A.  S.  verb 
weor^-an.  Thus /o-Hwr</ is  'turned  la'  \  fro-ward\%  'turned 
from';  waj^irarrf  is  short  for  away-war  d,  i.e.  'turned  away'; 
for-ward,  i.e.  'turned  to  the  fore';  back-ward,  'turned  to 
the  back.'  Atvk-ward  is  'turned  aside,'  hence  perverse, 
clumsy;  from  M, E,  auk,  transverse,  strange,  a  form  con- 
tracted from  Icel.  afug-r,  ofug-r,  going  the  wrong  way ; 
just  as  hawk  is  formed  from  A.  S.  hafoc. 

-wart.  Only  in  stal-wart,  a  corrupt  form  of  stal-worik. 
The  suffix  is  A.  S,  weoT$,  worth,  worthy ;  siahiorik  is  for  sla- 
dolwierSe,  from  sta'Sol,  foundation;  Sievers,  §  202  (3). 

-wise,  A.S,  wis.  Occurs  in  weather-wise,  i, e,  knowing 
as  to  the  weather.  M.  E.  also  had  right-wis,  wreng-wis.  The 
latter  is  obsolete;  the  former  (A.  S.  rihi-wis,  Ut.  knowing  as 
to  right)  is  now  corrupted  to  righteous. 

§  248.     Other  adjectival  suffixes  agree  more  or  less  with 
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the  substantival  suffixes  explained  in  the  last  Chapter.  Such 
are  the  following. 

Aryan  -O.  Very  common,  but  lost  in  mod.  E.  Thus 
E.  blind,  A.  S.  blind,  answers  to  Goth,  blinds,  Stem  bund-a. 
Koch  instances  black,  bleak,  blind,  broad,  cool,  dark,  deaf, 
deep,  dumb,  full,  glad,  good,  great,  grim,  high,  hoar,  hot,  lief, 
loath,  red,  rough,  short,  sick,  stiff,  while,  whole,  wise,  worth, 
young;  and  some  Others.  Here  belongs  loose,  from  Icel. 
lauss,  stem  laus-a.  See  Sievers,  O,  E.  Gram.  §  293.  Few, 
slow,  do  not  belong  here ;  see  §  248. 

§  244.  Aryan  -I.  Examples  are  scarce.  We  may  refer 
hither  the  following.  Mean,  in  the  sense  of  common  or  vile, 
A.  S.  ge-mtkn-e ;  cognate  with  G.  ge-mein,  O.  H.  G.  gi-nutn-i, 
Goth,  ga-main-s  (stem  oa-hain-i).  Whether  this  is  related 
to  Lat.  com-mun-i-s,  common,  is  still  disputed;  but  the  re- 
lationship is  probably  real. 

§  246,  Aryan  -U.  The  chief  examples  are  guick,  A.  S. 
cwic-u,  cwic ;  and  hard,  A.  S.  heard,  cognate  with  Goth, 
hard-u-s,  and  allied  to  Gk.  Kpat-i-s,  strong. 

§  246.  Aryan  -10.  Cf.  Gk.  &^u,-7,  holy.  Lost  in  mod. 
E.,  but  sometimes  appears  as  -e  in  A.  S.  and  even  in  M.  E. 
This  suffix  sometimes  causes  (-mutation  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  Without  mutation  are  the  following.  Dear,  A,  S. 
d/or-e  ;  cf.  O.  H,  G.  tiur-i,  whence  G.  Iheuer ;  Teut.  deur-ta 
(Tick,  iii.  146).  Free,  K.S.  fr/o,  frio;  Goth. /rn-j  (stem 
fri-jd) ;  originally  '  at  liberty,'  '  acting  at  pleasure,'  and  allied 
to  Skt.  pri-ya,  beloved,  agreeable  ;  from  v'PRI,  to  love.  Mid, 
A.  S.  mid,  Goth,  midjis ;  Teut,  med-ya.  New,  A.  S,  niw-e, 
Goth,  niu-ji-s  (stem  niu-ja);  derived  from  Goth,  nu.  A,  S.  mi, 
E.  nmv.  Wild,  A,  S.  wild,  Goth,  wilth-ei-s  (stem  wilth-jd). 
The  following  exhibit  mutation.  Keen,  A.  S.  dn-e  [=*c£n- 
J0-),  cognate  with  G.  kttAn,  O.  H.  G.  chuon-i',  Teut.  kAn-ya 
(Pick,  iii.  41);   perhaps  allied  to  can.    Sweet,  A.  S.  sw/t-e 

*  Hence  O,  H.  G.  Chucn-rii,  Kuon-rii,  keen  (in)  counsel ;  (ppearing 
in  EnglUh  u  Conrad. 
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{—*iw6l-jo-);  Teut.  swi5t-ya  {Fick,  iii.  361);  this  appears 
to  be  a  later  formation  from  an  older  swdni,  cc^nate  with 
Lat.  suduis  (for  "swad-uis),  Gk.  ^fl-i^s,  Skt.  svdd-u,  sweet; 
so  that  it  was  originally  a  u-stem.  Cf.  Goth,  hard-jorta  as 
the  ace.  masc.  of  hard'U-s,  hard. 

§  247.  Teutonic  -I-na.  This  answers  to  Goth,  -ei-na,  as 
in  silubr-ei-na-,  stem  of  siluir-ei-n-s,  silver-n,  from  silubr, 
silver ;  and  to  A.  S.  -en,  E.  -en,  -«.  This  sufBx  sometimes 
causes  /'-mutation  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  seen  in  beech-en, 
A..S.  b^c-en,  from  b6c,  a  beech-tree;  and  in  A.  S.  gyld-m, 
golden,  from  gold,  gold.  The  ktter  has  been  displaced  by 
gold-en ;  and  the  suffix  is  much  commoner  in  Early  English 
than  in  A.  S,  Hence  we  commonly  find  no  mutation'  of  the 
vowel.  Examples  are :  ash-en,  made  of  ash ;  birch-en ; 
braz-en,  made  of  brass ;  flax-en ;  gold-en ;  hemp-en  ;  lead-en  ; 
oak-m ;  oat-en ;  silk-en ;  wax-en ;  wheat-en ;  wood-en ;  wool-l-en. 
So  also  leaiher-n,  silver-n,  the  latter  of  which  is  almost  ob- 
solete. Asp-en  (properly  an  adjective,  as  when  we  speak  of 
'  the  aspen-tree ')  is  now  practically  used  as  a  sb. ;  the  old 
sb.  asp  or  reps,  an  '  asp,'  from  which  it  is  derived,  being  now 
almost  forgotten.  Ldn-en  was  also  originally  an  adjective 
only,  from  A.  S.  Un,  fiax;  not  a  nadve  word,  but  merely 
borrowed  from  Lat  lin-um.  Tre-in  or  treen  was  once  used 
as  an  adj.  from  tree,  chiefly  with  the  sense  of  'wooden'.' 
Glas-en,  made  of  glass,  had  long  been  out  of  use.  Elm-en, 
from  elm,  is  still  in  use  in  our  dialects.  The  words  ev-en, 
heaSh-en,  do  not  belong  here ;  see  §  252.  With  this  suffix  cf. 
Lat.  'inm,  as  in  can-inns,  E.  can-tne. 

§  248.  Aryan  -WO,  In  §  212  we  have  seen  that  -wa 
answers  to  E.  -ovi  in  mead-ow,  skad-ow.  Similarly  we  can 
explain  call-ow,  A.  S.  cal-u  (stem  cal-wo-');  /all-ow,  A.  S. 
feal-u  (stem  feal-wo-  <  fal-wo-) ;  mell-ow,  with  /  for  r,  O. 
Mercian  mer-we,  tender;  Matt,  xxiv.  32;  narr-ow,  A.  S. 
near-u;  sall-ow,  h.^.  sal-u;  yell-ow,  k.S.geol-u.  See  Sievers, 
'  Spenser  has '  tieen  mould,'  i.  e.  shape  of  tieei ;  F.  Q.  i.  7.  16. 
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O.E.  Gram.  |  300.  Here  also  belong  the  following.  Few, 
A.  S.  pi.  f^a-we.  Nigk,  M.  E.  neh,  A.  S.  rM,  niah,  alUed  to 
Goth,  neh-wa,  adv.,  nigh.  Rme,  A,  S.  hr/aw,  pi.  hr/a-^ve. 
Slow,  A.S.  ildw,  pi.  sld-we.  True,  A.S.  Irio-ive,  TeuL  trku- 
WA  (F.  iii.  124).  J'arf,  ready,  used  by  Shakespeare,  A.S. 
giar-u  (stem  gear-wo-<  gar-wo-)  i  whence  probably  the  sb. 
jrarr-ow,  milfoil,  with  the  sense  of 'dressing'  for  wounds,  for 
which  it  was  a  famous  remedy.  Its  Lat.  name  is  Aekillea, 
because  Achilles  healed  with  it  the  wound  of  Telephos; 
Cockayne,  A.  S.  Leechdoms,  i.  195. 

§  240.  Aiyau  -MO.  A  clear  example  of  this  occurs  in 
E.  war-m,  A.S.  vxar-m,  Teut.  war-ha  (F.  iii-  292);  prob- 
ably from  a  root  war,  to  boil,  and  not  allied  to  Gk.  6tp-\t&s. 
Cf.  Russ.  var-iU,  to  boiL  The  m  is  a  suffiit  in  A.  S.  Mf-m, 
spacious,  whence  E.  roomy. 

%  260.  Tetitonio  -ma-n.  This  is  only  found  in  old  super- 
latives, such  as  A.S.ybr-ma  {stera _for-mait),  first,  the  su- 
perlative from  /br-e,  fore ;  cognate  with  Lat.  pri-mu-s,  first 
To  this  superlative  -tna  it  was  not  uncommon  to  add  the 
additional  sufEx  -esi  (Goth.  -)j/-j)  ';  this  produced  the  suffix 
-m-est,  which  was  afterwards  supposed  to  stand  for  mosl,  and 
was  accordingly  so  re-spelt.  Tiiis  is  the  history  of  ova  /ort- 
.  m-ost,  A.  S.  for-ni-€sl,  also  more  correctly  fyr-m-esi,  with 
y-mutation  of  o  \oy.  So  also  fnnd-m-osl,  Goth,  hindu-m-iil-s; 
in-m-osl,  from  A.  S.  inru'tn-est,  most  inward ;  oul-m-osi,  from 
A.  S.  aie-m-est,  most  outward.  With  the  suffix  -er  for  -esl, 
we  get  the  curious  word  for-m-er,  where  the  -m-  marks 
a  superlative,  and  the  -er  a  comparative  form. 

5  261.  Aryan  -RO  and  -LO.  There  are  not  many 
traces  of  the  former.  The  clearest  example  is  biit-er,  M.  E. 
hii-er,  A.  S.  Ut-er,  hit-or  <  ||  Ml-en,  pp.  of  hit-an,  to  bite ;  cf; 
Goth,  hait-r-s  (stem  bait-ra),  bitter  <  n  hail,  pt.  t.  of  Goth. 
betl-an,  to  bite.  Fai-r,  A.  S.  fag-r,  fag-er ;  Goth,  fag-r-s 
),  Gk.  -lo-To-t.    See 
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(stem  fag-ra),  fit,  suitable ;  from  •/  PAK,  to  fasten,  fit. 
Slipp-tr-y  is  formed  by  adding  -y  to  A.  S.  slip-or,  slippery ; 
from  the  verb  to  shp. 

■LO.  There  was  a  rather  numerous  class  of  A.  S.  adjec- 
tives in  -ol,  -el,  of  which  few  survive.  Sweet,  in  his  A.  S. 
Reader,  instances  ke/-ol,  violent,  from  he/-e,  hate ;  andpaiu-ol, 
thoughtful,  from /•anc,  thought.  Briil-k,  M.  E.  brit-tl,  hrot-tl, 
brui-el  <  II  brot-en,  pp.  of  A.  S.  brioi-an,  to  break.  Spenser 
uses  hrick-k,  F.  Q.  iv.  lo.  39,  with  a  like  sense ;  from  A.  S. 
hrec-an,  to  break.  Ev-il,  A.  S.  yf-el;  Goth,  ub-i-l-s  (stem 
ub-i-la)  ;  see  Kluge.  Fick-U,  A.  S,  fic-ol,  deceitful ; 
from  fie,  s.,  fraud;  cf.  fic-n,  deceit.  Id-U,  A. S.  id-el, 
empty,  vain;  cf.  G.  eii-el,  vain.  Liti-le,  A.  S.  lyt-el,  con- 
nected with  fyl,  adv.,  litiie;  here  lyi=*luii-,  and  there  is  a 
connection  with  Goth,  liul-s^  deceitful;  see  Fick,  iii.  376. 
Mick-le,  great,  A.  S.  myc-el,  tntc-tl ;  Goth.  miA-i-l-s,  allied 
to  Gk.  base  tuy-a-\o-,  great.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
word  with  this  suffix  is  the  M.  E.  rak-tl,  rash,  wild,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  answering  to  Icel.  reik-all,  adj.,  vagabond, 
from  reik-a,  to  wander  about.  This  word  was  strangely 
transformed  into  rake-hell  in  the  16th  cenlnry  (see  Trench 
and  Nares),  and  has  since  t>een  politely  shortened  so  as  to 
produce  the  mod.  E.  sb.  a  rake,  i.  e.  a  dissolute  man.  The 
verb  to  ail,  A.  S.  eg-l-an,  to  trouble,  to  pain,  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  eg-k,  troublesome,  allied  to  Goth,  ag-lu-s,  difBcult, 
hard;  so  that  the  final  /is  really  an  adjectival  suffix;  from 
■v'AGH,  to  choke,  pain.  So  also  in  the  case  of  fou-l,  A.  S. 
f^'l;  from  V'PU,  to  stink. 

§  252.  Aryan  -NO.  E.  brvw-n,  A. S.  hrii-n;  cognate 
with  G.  brau-n,  Lithuanian  bru-na-s,  brown;  and  allied  to 
?>\it.  ba-bhru,  tawny^;  see  Fick,  iii.  ai8.  Ev-en,  A.  S.  e/-n, 
Goth.  ib-ti'S  (stem  ib-na);  probably  related  to  Goth,  ib-uks, 
backwards.      Fai-n,   A.S.  /tsg-en;   cf.    Icel.  _/^-('n»,  glad, 

*  Not  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  to  turn,  aa  roggested  in  my  Dic- 
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joyful.  We  may  here  nptice  that  the  Icel.  -inn  ia  the  usual 
suffix  of  the  pp.  of  strong  verbs,  as  in  ge/-inn,  E.  giv-en, 
Goth,  gib-an-s  (stem  gib-a-na-);  so  that  the  adj.  suffix  is 
here  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  strong  pp.  The  Teut. 
fonn  oi/ain  is  fag-i-na  (Fick,  iii,  169),  as  if  it  were  a  pp. 
from  the  Teut.  base  FAH,  to  fit,  suit ;  -/PAK,  to  fit.  The 
same  pp.  suffix  occurs  in  op-tn,  A.  S.  op-m,  Icel.  op-inn ;  and  in 
roil-en,  borrowed  from  the  Icel.  rot-inn,  the  pp.  of  a  lost  verb, 
Cf.  5  260'  Heath-m,  orig.  one  who  dwelt  on  a  lualh,  but  ex- 
tended (like  the  Lat.  paganus,  a  villager,  afterwards  a  pagan) 
to  denote  one  who  is  uninstructed  in  the  Christian  religion ; 
A.  S.  kdS-m,  from  hd^,  a  heath.  Cf.  Gpth.  haiih-no,  a  heathen 
woman ;  haiih-i,  heath. 

Gree-n,  A.  S.  gri-n-g  (='gr^-n-jo-),  cognate  with  Icel. 
grann,  G.  griln,  answers  to  Teut.  or6-n-ya  (Pick,  iii.  1 1  a) ; 
so  that  the  suffix  is  really  double.  It  is  closely  aJlied  to  the 
verb  to  grow.  Lea-n,  slender,  A.  S.  hld-ne  (=*hld-n-jo), 
slender,  frail ;  orig.  'leaning.'asif  wanting  support;  allied  to 
hldnan,  to  lean.     Ster-n,  severe,  A.  S.  sfyr-ne  {=*sturn-jo7). 

With  regard  to  the  words  east-ern,  wesl-em,  norlh-em, 
soutk-ern,  we  must  compare  the  O.  H.  G.  forms,  such  as 
norda-rSni,  north-em.  Fick  (iii.  251)  supposes  that  the 
O.  H.  G.  suffix  -rSni  is  a  derivative  from  rann,  the  and  stem 
of  G.  renn-en,  Goth,  rinn-an  (pt.  t.  rann),  to  run.  If  so, 
norlh-ern  means  'running  from  the  north,'  i.e.  coming 
from  the  north,  said  of  the  wind.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  compound  sufGx.  This  point 
still  remains  unsettled. 

§  253.  Aryan  -TO.  This  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  Lat. 
pp.,  as  in  slrd-lus,  pp.  of  ster-n-ere,  to  lay;  and,  as  already 
said  in  \  223,  it  occurs  as  -dm  E.  lai-d,  pp.  of  lay,  and  as 
-/A-  in  Goth,  iag-i-lh-s,  laid,  pp.  of  lag-j-an,  to  lay.  It  is 
very  familiar  in  the  form  -ed,  used  as  the  pp.  suffix  of 
numerous  weak  verbs,  as  lov-ed,  pp.  of  love;  also  as  -/,  as  in 
buTti-t,  pp.  of  burn.    It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed 
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that  the  presence  of  the  -e-  in  -ed  (=  -e-d)  is  really  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  causal  verb-suffix  which  appears  in 
Gothic  as  -j-,  and  occasionally  in  A.S.  as  -i- ;  thus  E.  hale, 
inf.  =  A.S.  hat-i-an,  Goth,  hat-j-an;  and  the  pp.  hat-e-d  = 
A.  S.  Aai-o-d,  Goth,  hat-i-lh-s.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  pp.  suffix  (when  written  -ed)  is  properly  -d  only ;  the 
preceding  -e  belongs  to  the  verbal  stem,  just  Hke  the  -i- 
in  the  case  of  E.  lac-i-i,  borrowed  from  Lat.  lac-t-lus,  pp. 
of  lac-e-re. 

The  Aryan  -TO  appears  in  E.  as  -th,  -I,  and  -d. 

(a)  The  form  -Ih.  This  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  un-cou-lh, 
orig.  unknown,  strange ;  from  A.  S.  d-d,  known,  Goth,  kun- 
ik-s,  pp.  of  iunn-an,  to  know.  [Bo-/A  is  a  Scand.  form,  from 
Icel.  bd-3ir,  both ;  the  A.  S.  form  drops  the  suffix,  appearing 
as  bd  in  the  feminine  and  neuter;  cf.  Goth,  bai,  G.  hei-de. 
The  -ik  is  from  a  different  source,  and  stands  for  Ike, 
the  def.  article.]  Nor-ik,  A.  S.  mr-3,  may  be  allied  to  Gk. 
vip-T*-po!,  lower,  as  suggested  by  Kluge,  who  also  cites  the 
Umbrian  ner-lro,  on  the  left  hand.  The  connection,  in 
the  latter  case  at  least,  is  the  more  probable,  because  the 
Skt.  dakshma  means  '  on  the  right,'  also  '  on  the  south,'  to 
a  man  looking  eastward.  Sou-ih,  A.  S.  «f-?  (=*ju«-^;  cf. 
0. H. G.  sun-d,  south;  allied  to  E.  sun,  as  being  the  sunny 
quarter. 

The  suffix  -Ik  also  occurs  in  most  of  the  mod.  E.  ordinal 
numbers,  as  four-ih,  fif-lh,  six-lh,  seven-lh,  &c. ;  but  note 
A.S.Ji/-ia,  six-ta,  where  the  -/is  due  to  the  preceding y  or 
X.     Hence  the  Lowl.  ?ic.fi/t,  sixi;  cf  Lat.  sex-tu-s. 

(5)  The  form  -/.  We  may  particularly  note  this  in  past 
participles,  chiefly  when  preceded  by_/j  gh,  t,n,p,s;  as  in 
cle/-l  (from  cleave),  ref-t  (from  reave)  \  bough-l,  hrough-t, 
sough-t,  laugk-i,  wrough'l;  fel-i,  spil-l;  hum-t,  mean-t, 
pen-l;  kep-t,  skp-t,  swep-l,  wep-t;  bles-i,  los-t,  wis-/.  When 
the  verb  ends  in  t  or  in  d  preceded  by  another  consonant, 
the  pp.  is  often  contracted;  as  in  set,  hurt,  cast,  built  (for 
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huilded),  lent,  setil,  spent.  In  adjectives,  it  appears  after  /, 
gh,  I  (in  salt),  r,  and  s.  Def-t,  M.E.  de/-l,  fitting,  becom- 
ing,  mild,  daf-l,  innocent  (whence  prov.  E.  daf-t,  foolish)  ; 
allied  to  A.S.  ge-daf-en,  fit,  ge-d^-e,  suitable,  Goth,  ga-dof-s, 
ga-dob-s,  fitting,  ga-dah~an,  to  happen,  befit.  Lif-t,  with 
reference  to  the  hand,  A.S.  hf-t,  as  a  gloss  to  Lat.  inanis 
(Mone,  Quellen,  i.  443) ;  the  same  MS.  has  sentte  for  synne, 
so  that  left  is  for  "lyft  (=*lup-ti).  Mid.  Du.  luf-l,  from  the 
•/  RUP,  to  break,  whence  also  E.  lop  and  lib  '.  Soft,  A.  S, 
s6/-le,  adv.,  softly;  allied  to  G.  san/-l,  soft,  O.H.G.  sam/-lo, 
adv.,  softly.  Swtf-t,  A.S.  swif-t,  orig.  turning  quickly,  allied 
to  E.  swiv-el.  Brigh-t,  A.S.  beork-i,  Goth,  bairh-ls  (Teut. 
berh-ta),  lit.  lighted  up ;  from  -v^BHERK,  to  shine.  Ligh-l, 
as  opposed  to  heavy,  O.  Mercian  lih-l  (see  §  33),  A.S.  lA>h-l; 
allied  Co  Gk.  i-\ax-it,  Skt.  lagk-u,  light.  Jtigh-I,  A.S.  rik-t, 
Goth,  raih-i-s  (s(em  raih-la-),  Teut.  kxh-ta  (F.  iii.  248); 
cognate  with  Lat.  rec-lu-s.  Sligh-I,  not  found  in  A.S,,  but 
of  Frisian  origin ;  O.  Fris.  sliuch-t,  Mid.  Du.  slkh-t,  even,  flat, 
Du.  slech-t,  slight,  simple,  vile;  Teut.  sleh-ta,  which  per- 
haps originally  meant  '  smitten,'  from  slah,  to  slay,  smite 
(F.  iii.  ,358);  but  this  is  doubtful.  Straigh-t,  A.S.  streh-f, 
stretched  tight,  pp.  of  sirecc-an,  to  stretch.  Tigh-t,  prov.  E. 
Ikite  (more  correctly),  M.E.  /('j-/,  also /^A-/ (more  correctly); 
of  Scand.  origin,  from  lce\.  p/lt-r  (=*J>/ii-r),  water-tight; 
allied  to  G.  du:A-t;  also  to  A.  S.  Ji/m,  G.  gedeihen.  Sal-t, 
A.S.  seal't,  lit.  salted;  cf.  Lat.  sal-su-s,  salted,  from  sal, 
salt.  Swar-t,  A.  S.  swear-/,  black,  Goth,  simr-t-s  (stem  swar- 
ta)  ;  orig. '  burnt ' ;  from  ■/  SWER,  to  glow.  Tar-t,  acrid, 
A.S.  lear-l;  perhaps  <0  tcer,  pt  t.  of  ter-an,Xo  tear.  Eas-l, 
A.S. /as-t;  cf,  Lat.  aur-ora  (=*aus-osa),  Skt.  (trA-*M,  dawn. 
Wes-t,  A.S.  wes-l;  cf.  Lat.  ues-per,  evening.  See  also  xvon-t 
in  my  Dictionary. 

The  word  waste,  A.S.  wis-te  {=*w6s-l'}d),  exhibits  the 

'  This  etymology  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sweet,  who  published  it  ia 
AngUa,  JiL  155  (iSBo), 
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double  suffix  -t-ya  ;  it  is  related  to  Lat.  uas-fus,  vast,  but  is 
not  borrowed  from  it. 

(4  The  form  -d.  We  have  already  noticed  the  -e-d  of 
the  pp.  A  remarkable  example  appears  in  E.  da!-d,  of  which 
the  M.E.  form  was  hall-ed,  lit.  '  marked  with  a  white  patch ' 
(cf.  piebald,  skew-laid) ;  the  Welsh  bal  means  '  having  a 
white  streak  on  the  forehead,'  said  of  a  horse,  and  cf.  Gk. 
^aX-(Kpds,  bald-headed,  itia\-ap6s,  having  a  spot  of  white. 
Mol-d,  A.S.  ial-d,  beal-d;  cf.  Goth.  adv.  lal-tha-ba,  boldly. 
Col-d,  0.  Mercian  coi-rf(§  33),  A.S.  ceal-d;  cf.  Lat gei-i-dus, 
cold;  the  -d  does  not  appear  in  A.S.  c^l,  E.  cool.  Dea-d, 
M.E.  det-d,  A.S.  dia-d;  Goth,  dau-th-s  (stem  dau-tha),  a 
weak  pp.  form  due  to  the  strong  verb  diw-an  {pt.  t,  dau),  to 
die.  (The  verb  die  is  of  Scand.  origin,  not  A.S. ;  from  Icel. 
dey-j'a.)  Lou-d,  A.S.  hl4-d;  cognate  with  Gk.  eXu-ni-r,  re- 
nowned, famed,  Skt.  {Tu-/a,  heard,  pp.  of  (ru,  to  hear.  The 
word  waA-frf still  preserves  the  full  pp.  form;  A.S.  nac-od,  as 
if  from  a  verb  ^nac-ian,  to  make  bare;  Goth,  nakw-a-ih-s, 
naked ;  the  Icelandic  has  not  only  nak-l-r,  naked,  but  also  a 
form  nak-inn,  with  the  characteristic  pp.  sufiix  of  a  strong  verb ; 
cf.  also  Lat.  nH-dus  {=*nug-dus),  SkL  nag-rta,  bare. 

5  264.  Aryan  -TER.  This  occurs  in  E.  o-iher,  A.S. 
S-9er,  Goth,  an-thar,  Lat.  al-ler,  Skt.  an-lar-a.  It  is  a  com- 
parative suffix,  occurring  also  in  wfie-iher,  which  of  two, 
Goth.  ku)a4har,  Gk.  mJ-Ttp-o*,  jn(-T<p-o*,  Skt.  ka-tar-a ;  and 
in  its  derivatives  ei-iher,  n-ei-lher. 

§  266.  Aryan  -ONT,  -ENT.  This  suffix  occurs  in  A.S. 
present  participles,  as  already  explained  in  §  229,  which  see. 

§  266.  Aryan  -KO.  As  already  explained  in  §  240,  this 
suffix  occurs  as  Goth,  -ha  in  Haina-ha,  stem  of  sfaina-h-s 
stony,  from  slaina-,  stem  of  stains,  a  stone ;  also  as  -ga  in 
handu-ga-,  stem  of  haadu-g-s,  wise,  a  word  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology. So  also  Goth,  mahtei-g-s,  mighty,  answering  to  A.  S. 
meahli-g,  mighty.  In  A.S.  the  suffix  is  practically  =-I-KO, 
from  the  frequent  use  of  -KO  with  I'-stems.    Hence  the 
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vasariabk  suffix  is  -ig,  which  is  invariably  reduced  to  ^  in 
modem  English.  Thus  Goth,  mana-g-s  (with  a-stem)  is  A.S. 
man-tg,  E.  man-y;  Goth,  mahiei-g-i  {with  i-atem)  is  A.S. 
vttahi-ig,  E.  mtght-y;  and  Goth,  handu-g-s  (with  a-stem) 
signifies  '  wise,'  but  its  connection  with  E.  hand-y  is  doubt- 
ful. In  modern  E.  these  adjectives  in  ^  are  veiy  numerous ; 
in  fact,  this  suflix  can  be  added  to  a  large  number  of 
substantives ;  we  can  say  '  a  hors-y  gent,'  or  '  an  f'nk-y 
sky,'  Amongst  A.  S.  adjectives  of  this  class  we  may  enu- 
merate hys-ig,  bns-y;  crcsfi-ig,  crafl-y  (orig.  experienced); 
dys-ig,  dizz-y  ;  dyh-l-ig,  E.  dougkly  <  ,.  dug-an,  to  avail,  be 
worth,  mod.  E.  do  (as  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  '  that  will  do ') ; 
dysl-ig,  dust-y  ;  fdm-ig,  foam-y  ;  fief-'g,  E.  heav-y  <  fiebb-an 
(=.*M/-ian),  to  heave;  w/r-ig,  wear-y,  &c.  So  also  any, 
A.  S,  dn-ig,  from  dji,  one ;  cf.  Lat.  un-icm.  The  word 
sill-y,  M.E.  sel-i,  A.S.  sdl-ig,  has  remarkably  changed  its 
meaning ;  it  is  derived  from  A.  S.  sdi,  season,  and  orig. 
meant  timely ;  then  lucky,  happy,  blessed,  innocent ;  and 
lastly,  simple,  foolish.  In  the  expression  ^  silly  sheep,'  it  is 
used  with  a  less  contemptuous  sense  than  when  we  speak  of 
'  a  silly  man.' 

§  267.  Aryan  -ISKO  or  -SKO.  This  suffix  is  used  in 
Greek  to  form  diminutives,  as  in  iratS-iaimt,  a  young  boy, 
from  wail  (gen.  naiB-or),  a  son.  It  occurs  with  an  adjectival 
use  in  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic.  Cf.  Lith.  Owa-s, 
father,  whence  itui-iszi-as,  fatherly;  O.  Slav.  £ena,  Russ./«ia, 
a  woman,  whence  O.  Slav.  &ett-isku,  Rass.  Jen-sk-ii,  womanly, 
feminine.  So  also  Goth,  manna,  a  man,  mann-isk-s,  human ; 
A.S.  menn-isc  (with  /-mutation),  human,  also  used  as  a  sb., 
meaning  '  man ' ;  G.  Mtn-sck,  orig.  an  adj.,  but  now  always 
used  as  a  sb.  This  word  is  still  preserved  in  Lowl.  Sc.  mmse, 
but  the  sense  has  sttil  further  changed  to  that  of  '  manliness,' 
and  thence  to  good  manners,  propriety  of  behaviour.  '  Meat 
is  good,  but  menst  is  better '  is  a  Scottish  proverb,  The  A.  S. 
'isc  is  the  mod.  E,  -ishy  which  can  be  very  freely  added  to 
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substantives,  to  denote  similarity.  Other  examples  occur  in 
A.S.  kddett-isc,  E.  healhtn-ish ;  &t-lend-isc,  E.  out-land-ish, 
&c.  It  is  particularly  used  to  signify  relation  to  a  country  or 
tribe;  as  in  E.  Engl-ish,  A.S.  Engl-isc,  formed  with  t'-muta- 
tioD  from  Angd,  i.e.  Angeln  in  Denmark,  situate  in  the 
country  between  Flensburg  in  Sleswig  and  the  Eyder.  E. 
Dan-ish,  A.S.  Dm-xsc,  from  DerM,  pi,,  the  Danes ;  cf.  Icel. 
Dan-skr,  Danish,  from  Dan-ir,  pi.  the  Danes.  E.  Fren-ch, 
A.S.  Frenc-isc,  Frank-ish,  from  Franc-an,  pi.,  the  Franks. 
E.  Welsh,  A.S.  Wal-isc,  from  Weal-as,  pi.  of  wealh,  a 
foreigner.  The  words  French,  Welsh  have  already  been  in- 
stanced as  exhibiting  examples  of  concealed  mutation  ;  pp. 
19a,  20a.  Add  to  these  .Sr(?-i>^,  A.S.  BritS-isc,  from  Britl-as, 
nom,  pi.,  the  Britons ;  cf.  Bril-en,  Brill-en,  Lat.  Britannia,  the 
land  of  the  Britons.  E.  Scoti-ish,  Scot'ish,  Scot'ch,  Scots  (for  it 
is  written  all  four  ways '),  A.  S.  Scytl-isc,  fonned  by  ('-mutation 
from  Scoii-as,  nom.  pi,,  Lat,  Scoli,  the  Scots,  orig.  the  Irish.  Of 
common  adjectives  ending  in  -ish  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
churl-isk.  A,  S.  cyrl-isc,  cierl-isc,  formed  by  i-mulation  (also 
spelt  ceorl-isc,  without  mutation)  from  eeorl,  a  husbandman, 
a  churl,  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  class.  Some  such  adjectives 
are  of  quite  modem  formation,  from  substantives  of  French 
origin,  as  agu-ish,  mod-ish,  prud-tsh,  rogu-ish.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  shortened  to  -ch  in  Fren-ch^  Scot-ch; 
and  to  -sh  in  Welsh.  To  these  we  may  add  the  following : 
1..  fresh,  K.S./ersc  {=*/ar-ise),  i.e.  moving,  kom  far-an, 
to  go ;  fresh  water  being  that  which  is  kept  from  stagnation 
byconstant  motion.  E.  marsh,  3.,  A.  S.  mer-sc  (=*mer-tsc), 
orig.  an  adj.;  lit. 'mere-ish,'i.e.  adjoining  a  mere  or  lake;  from 
mcrs,  a  lake.  E.  rash,  of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Dan.  and  Swed. 
rasi,  quick,  brisk,  Icel  rt/ji-r,  ripe,  mature.  In  this  word,  as 
Kluge  suggests,  a  Ih  may  have  been  lost ;  it  would  then  stand, 
as  it  were,  for  'rath-sk,  i.  e.  quickly  turning,  from  the  Teut. 
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RATH'A,  a  wheel,  preserved  in  G.  Rad,  a  wheel;  cf.  Lilh. 
ritas,  a  wheel,  Lat.  roia,  Skt.  ratlM '.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  E.  adjectival  suffix  -uh  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  verbal  suffix  of  Romance  origin  which 
appears  m  fiour-ish,  pol-ish,  pun-ish,  &c. 

Ajyan  -IS-TO,  or  -YES-TO.    The  superlative  suffix  -tsi 
answers  to  Gk.  -ur-r»-,  and  needs  no  illustration.   See  §  2  50. 
Adverbial  Suffixes. 

§  2S8.  Some  of  the  adverbial  suffixes  can  be  realised 
as  having  been  independent  words.  Such  are  -ly,  -meal, 
•ward,  -wards,  -awy,  -wt^-s,  -wist. 

-ly,  A.  S,  -lic-e,  adverbial  form  from  A.  S.  -lie,  adj.  suffix. 
See  §  343.  It  was  common  in  A.  S.  to  form  adverbs  from 
adjectives  by  the  addition  of  -if;  as  beorhl-t,  brightly,  from 
heorht,  bright.  Cf.  Goth,  sama-leik-o,  adv.,  equally,  from 
sama-Uik-s,  adj.,  alike;  uhleig-o,  seasonably,  from  uhieig't, 
seasonable.     Thus  the  correspxinding  Golh.  suffix  is  -Uik-o. 

-meaL  Only  now  used  in  piece-meal,  a  hybrid  compound. 
M.  E.  had  also  Jiok-mel,  by  com^^mes,  pound-mele,  by  pounds 
at  a  time,  stand-mele,  by  hours,  &c.  Of  these  ^ok-mel  answers 
to  h.S.  fioc-mdl-um,  adv.,  by  companies,  in  flocks;  where 
Todl-um  is  the  dat.  or  instrumental  plural  of  mSl,  a  lime,  also 
a  time  for  food,  mod.  £.  meal,  a  repast. 

-■ward,-ward-B.  As  in  hilher-ward,  back-ward,  back-wards. 
See  -ward  as  an  adjectival  suffix  in  §  242.  It  is  common  to 
find  the  same  form  of  a  word  used  both  adjectivally  and 
adverbially  in  modem  English ;  as  '  a  bright  sun,' '  the  sun 
shines  bright'  This  is  because  the  A.  S.  adverbial  form  was 
beorhi-e,  as  explained  above ;  and  the  loss  of  the  -e  reduced 
the  adverb  to  the  same  form  as  the  adjective.  The  -s  in 
-wards  is  an  old  genitive ;  see  fiirther  below,  §  259. 

-way,-WBy-s.  K.%.'\D.al-may,al-way-s.  A l-wqy-s is zgem- 

*  Scha/le  has  a  reiy  diffeient  EolutioD.     He  supposes  tliat  an  iijjlial  IC 
has  been  lost,  and  conaectfl  rasi  (for  *iirrask)  willi  Goth,  ga-viristvan, 
to  prodoce  fruit,  to  bring  &ait  to  peifectioD  (Lnlie  vliL  14). 
VOL.  L  T 
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tival  form,  in  later  use,  due  to  form-association  with  adverbs 

in  -s.  Al^vay  is  an  accusative  form,  as  in  A.  S.  ealne  weg  (ace), 
lit.  'all  way,'  often  used  witli  the  sense  of  mod.  E.  always. 

-wise.  As  in  no-wise,  like-wise.  The  suffix  is  the  ace. 
case  of  the  common  E.  sb.  wise,  manner ;  A.  S.  v4s-e,  ace. 
wis-an.  Cf  A.  S.  on  ihtig-e  u)ts-an  (ace),  on  any  wise ;  oh  p& 
ylcan  wfs-an  (ace),  in  the  same  way.  The  ace.  wis-an  be- 
came M.  E.  wis-e,  and  finally  wise. 

§  269.  Other  adverbial  sufGxes  are  due  to  case-endings, 
as  in  -J,  -se,  -ce,  old  genitives ;  -er,  old  dat.  fern,  or  accusative ; , 
-om,  old  dat.  plural.  To  these  we  may  add  the  compound  suffix 
-l-ing,  -l-mg.     See  further  in  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines,  p.  194. 

B-,  -se,  -oe.  The  suffixes  -es  is  the  characteristic  ending 
of  the  genitive  case  of  A.  S.  strong  masculine,  and  neuter 
substantives;  and  we  find  several  instances  in  which  the 
geniiive  case  is  used  adverbially;  as  in  do'g-es,  by  day. 
By  association  with  this  usage  we  find  the  adverb  nikt-es, 
by  night,  though  nikl  is  rtaWy  feminine,  and  its  genitive  case 
is  properly  niht-e.  Similarly  we  can  explain  E,  else,  A.  S. 
tll-esy  cognate  with  Goth,  alj-is,  genitive  of  aljis,  other, 
another.  The  A.  S.  a/rf,  n^d,  need,  is  feminine,  and  has 
the  gen.  nid-e,  n'^i-e,  which  is  used  adverbially  in  Luke 
xxiii.  17.  Hence  the  M. E.  ntd-e,  also  used  adverbially; 
but  the  more  common  M.  E.  form  is  ned-es,  preserved  in 
mod.  E.  needs.  The  A,  S.  dn-es,  E.  on-ce,  was  originally 
the  gen.  of  in,  one.  By  association  with  this  word,  the 
A.  S.  twi-wa  was  altered  to  M.E.  Iwi-es,  E.  Itm'-ce;  and  the 
A.  S.  ;>rl-wa  to  M.  E.  liri-es,  E.  Ihri-ce.  The  final  -ce,  so 
noticeable  in  these  words,  is  intended  lo  shew  that  the  final 
sound  is  that  of  j,  not  of  s,  and  is  unitated  from  the  French; 
cf  preten-ce,  violen-ce. 

-er.  In  E.  ev-er,  A.  S.  d/-re,  the  -re  is  the  suffix  of  the 
dat.  or  gen.  fern.,  as  in  A.  S.  gSd-re,  dat.  (and  gen.)  fem. 
of  gSd,  good.  So  also  in  nevsr,  A.  S.  ndf-re.  But  in 
yest-er-day,  the  suffix  is  the  ace.  mascuUne,  A.  S.  geost-ran-dag. 
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-om.  In  whil-om,  the  sufiix  denotes  the  dat.  pi. ;  A.  S. 
hwil-um,  at  times,  once  on  a  time,  dat.  pi.  of  fiwil,  while, 
time.  E.  stld-om  answers  to  A.  S.  sild-um,  daL  pi.,  or  seld-an, 
dat.  sing,  (both  are  used)  of  seld,  rare. 

-l-ing,  -1-ong.  The  gen.  pi.  of  A.  S.  sbs.  in  -ung  (later -t'^f) 
could  be  used  adverbially,  as  dn-ung-a,  dn-ing-a,  altogether,' 
gen.  pi.  of  dn-ung,  sb.  formed  from  dn,  one.  So  also  eall- 
ung-a,  later  eall-mg-a,  wholly,  from  <all,  all.  Similarly,  M.E. 
adverbs  were  formed  ending  in  -l''tg,  as  hed-l-ing,  bead' 
foremost,  afterwards  altered  to  head-long,  probably  by  con- 
fusion with  long.  So  also  dark-ling,  i.e.  in  the  Aax^t.;  fiat-ling 
OT fiat-long,  flat;  iide-ling,  or  side-long,  sideways. 
Verbal  Suffixes. 
§  SeO.  The  only  verbal  suffixes  which  still  appear  in 
modern  English  are  -en  (-»),  -k,  -U  (-/),  -er,  -se ;  cf.  Morris, 
Hist.  Outlines,  p.  aai. 

-en,  -n.  This  suffix  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  change 
of  meaning.  It  was  formerly  the  mark  of  a  reflexive  oi 
passive  sense,  but  it  now  makes  a  verb  acirve  or  causal.  The 
Gothic _/a//^-iM,  to  make  full,  {tom/ull-s,  full,  was  causal; 
but  the  GoUa. /ull-n-an,  from  the  same  adj.,  meant  to  be 
filled,  or  to  become  full.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  -«-  here 
inserted  is  the  same  as  the  -n  in  hor-n,  lor-n,  i.e.  is  the  sign 
of  the  pp.  passive ;  so  that  full-n-  is,  in  fact,  '  filled ','  and 
full-n-an  means  'to  be  filled,'  hence,  to  become  full.  This 
use  is  still  common  in  the  Scand.  tongues.  Thus  Icel.  sof-na 
is  '  to  fall  asleep ' ;  Icel.  vak-na,  Dan.  vaag-ne,  Swed.  vack-na, 
is    'to    become    awake V     So    also    A.  S,    dwac-n-an    was 

1  The  -«-  mfu!l-n.  is,  in  fact,  the  Aryan  snffii  -no  (1  153)  ;  cf.  laL 
ple-nus,  Skt.  pdr-«a,  fnll. 

'  The  passive  nse  of  the  Goth,  snffii  -nan  i»  'controverted  in  an 
excellent  paper  by  A.  E.  Eg£e,  on  'Inchoative  or  »-rerbs  in  Gothic,  &c.,' 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vii.  38.  The  author  says  these 
verbs  are  imheative,  and  he  may  be  right,  practically.  Bnt  it  makea 
no  difference  in  the  development  of  the  forms.  The  snfEi  -no  was 
originally  adjectival,  and  the  derived  verb  could  easily  take  either  an 
inchoative  or  a  pawive  sense. 
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intranBitive,  though  it  was  used  both  with  strong  and  weak 
past  tenses;  but  after  1500,  it  was  often  used  transitively,  and 
is  so  used  still ;  see  Awaken  iu  Murray's  Dictionary.  The 
old  causal  verbs  in  -ian  (^ased  to  have  any  distinctive  mark; 
and  this  loss  was  supplied  in  a  most  curious  way,  viz.  by 
using  the  old  suffix  -n-  with  a  causal  sense,  as  being  so 
frequently  required.  This  usage,  which  is  not  early,  is  now 
thoroughly  established;  so  that  \o/eUl-en  is  'to  make  fat'; 
lenglh-m  is  'to  increase  in  length,'  to  'make  longer,'  &c. 
Most  of  these  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as  :  black-en,  bright- 
en, broad-en,  cheap-en,  dark-en,  dea/-en,  deep-en,  fresh-en, 
gladd-en,  hard-en,  kis-en,  lik-en,  madd-en,  moisi-en,  op-en, 
quick-en,  redd-en,  rip-en,  rough-en,  sadd-en,  sharp-en,  sfiorl-en, 
sick-en,  slack-en,  sofl-en,  stiff-m,  siraight-m,  sweet-en,  thick-en, 
tight-en,  tough-en,  weak-en,  whit-en ;  some  of  which  are  used 
indifferently  as  transitive  or  intransitive ;  so  that  there  is,  after 
all,  no  sure  rule.  Very  few  are  formed  from  sbs, ;  as 
fright-en,  heart-en,  height-en,  lenglh-en,  sirength-en.  The  most 
important,  philologically,  are  those  which  are  found  most 
early ;  these  are,  I  think,_/^/-«(,  glisl-en,  lik-en,  list-en,  op-en, 
wak-€n.  Perhaps  glist-en,  A.  S.  glis-n-ian,  and  list-en,  a  later 
formation  from  A.  S.  hlysl-an,  are  the  only  ones  which  retain 
the  true  sense,  and  can  never  be  (correctly)  used  except 
intransitively.  The  word  op-en  is  very  remarkable.  As  a 
verb,  it  answers  to  A.  S.  open-ian,  causal  verb  from  op-en, 
adjective;  whilst  the  adj.  op-en,  cognate  with  Icel.  op-inn, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  ending  of  a  strong  pp.  This 
pp.  is  probably  formed  from  the  prep,  up ;  so  that  op-en  is, 
as  it  were,  'upped,'  i.e.  lifted,  with  reference  to  the  lifting  of 
the  lid  of  a  box  or  the  curtain  forming  the  door  of  a  tent. 
Shakespeare  has  dup  (=  do  up)  in  the  sense  '  to  open.' 

-U.  The  same  suffix  appears  as  -n  in  daw-n,  drow-n,faw-n, 
lear-n,  ow-n ;  in  some  of  which  the  true  pp.  origin  of  the 
suffix  can  be  clearly  traced.  E.  daw-n  is  M.  E.  daw-n-en,  to 
become  day,  fonned  with  inserted  •»-  from  daw-en,  to  be- 
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come  day,  A. S.  dag-tan;  from  dt^  (stem  oag-a),  day.  E. 
drow-n  is  A.  S.  druru-n-ian,  whence  M.  E.  druttc-n-ten,  drunk- 
n-tn,  and  (by  loss  of  K)  drou-n-eti,  drow-n-e,  drow-n.  The 
A.  S,  drunc-n-ian  is  '  to  become  drunken,'  to  be  drenched, 
from  A.  S.  drunc~m,  pp.  of  drinc-an,  to  drink.  £./aw-n  is 
A,  S./ieg-tt-ian^  to  rejoice,  be  pleased,  from  the  adj. /i^-s, 
K. /ai-K,  i,  e,  pleased;  cf.  Icel, _^-i'wj,  fain,  with  the  suffix 
-inn  characteristic  of  a  pp.  of  a  strong  verb.  E.  iear-n,  A.  S. 
kor-H'ian,  to  learn,  i.  c.  to  be  taught,  to  experience,  answers 
to  a  Goth,  form  'liz-n-an  formed  from  *hs~an-s,  pp.  of  the 
defective  verb  appearing  in  the  Goth.  pL  t.  lais,  I  have  ex- 
perienced. E.  OTtf-«,  to  possess,  A.  S.  dg-n-ian,  to  possess ; 
formed  from  dg-en,  adj.,  one's  own,  orig.  pp.  of  the  strong 
verb  dg-an,  to  possess,  which  produced  the  verb  owe,  in  the 
same  sense,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  Temp.  i.  3.  407,  &c. 
Perhaps  mour-n  also  belongs  here  ;  see  my  Etym.  Diet. 

§  261.  -k.  This  suffix,  of  obscure  origin,  appears  to  give 
a  verb  a  frequentative  force.  The  clearest  example  occurs  in 
har-i,  hear-k-en.  A,  S.  keor-c-n-ian,  her-c-n-ian,  evidently  allied 
tohyr-an{=*h/ar-ian,  *i/as-ian),  Golh.  Aiiaj^a«,  to  hear.  E. 
lur-kf  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  lur-e,  to  listen,  lie  in  wait, 
G.  lauer-n.  E.  scul-k,  skul-k,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  Dan.  skul-k-e, 
to  sculk;  cf.  Icel.  skoll-a,  to  sculk  away.  E.  smir-k,  A.  S. 
tmer-C'ian,  to  smile ;  the  shorter  form  appears  in  M.  H.  G. 
schmier-en,  also  ichmid-m,  to  smile,  cognate  with  E.  imiU,  of 
Scand.  origin.  E.  slal^k,  A.  S.  sUal-c-ian  ",  allied  to  E.  slal-k, 
sb.,  A.  S.  sleal-c,  adj.,  lofly,  and  to  A,  S.  slal,  prov.  E,  stele,  a 
handle.  E,  wal-k,  A.  S.  weal-c-ian,  orig.  to  roll  about,  go  from 
side  to  side ;  allied  to  Aryan  >/  WAL,  to  roll,  as  in  Russ. 
waZ-wMfe,  to  roll,  Skt.  Off/,  to  move  to  and  fro ;  cf.  Pick,  iii.  298'. 

'  It  ia  easier  to  explain  the  Towel-unind  from  Icel.  fagna,  instead  of 
from  A.  S.  fagnian ;  so  this  verb  may  be  Scandinaviaa,  though  the  adj. 

'  In  the  componad  bt-tteakian,  \a  Sweet's  A.  S.  Primer,  vl.  37. 

'  E.  talk  is  often  Teterred  to  here,  and  compared  with  £.  tell.  Bot  I 
donbt  the  connection ;  see  Talk  in  m;  Etym.  Diet,  and  in  tbe  Supp.  to 
the  ind  edition. 
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§  262.  -le  (-1),  -ep.  These  are  equivalent  suffixes,  the 
letters  /  and  r  being  interchangeable.  They  are  used  to  ex- 
press iteration,  and  so  to  form  frequentative  verbs.  They 
are  especially  noticeable  in  words  of  imitative  origin,  such  as 
babb-li,  rumb-U,  warb-le,  cack-h,  crack-U,  gagg-le,  gigg-U, 
gugg-le,  chiuk-le,  jirtg-U,  jang-le,  Hnk-le,  rust-U,  whisl-le, 
ratl-k,  prait-U,  tatt-k;  ani  jabb-er,  gibb-er,  chati-er,  clait-er, 
patl'tr,  iiil-er,  Iwill-er,  mutt-tr,  wfu'sp-er.  Similarly  dragg-U, 
to  keep  on  dragging,  is  the  frequentative  of  drag;  dasz-h, 
oidase;  dribb-k,oi  drip;  hobb-U,di}u)p;  A«r/-&,  to  clash,  of 
hurl  (F.  heurl-er,  O.F.  hurt-er,  to  push) ;  just-U,  jost-U,  of 
joust ■,jogg-le,oi jog;  nibb-le,  oi nip ;  snuff-U,oi snuff;  Iramp-le, 
of  tramp ;  wadd'le,  of  wade ;  wagg-le,  of  wag ;  wrest-le,  of 
wrest.  Similarly,  we  have  draw-l,  from  draw ;  mew-l,  from 
mevo ;  wau-l  {as  in  cattr-viaut)  from  M.  E.  waw-tn,  to  cry 
like  a  cat'.  So  also  glimm-er  may  be  considered  as  a  fre- 
quentative oi  gleam  ;  Jlutl-er,  A,  S.Jlot-er-ian,  to  fluctuate,  of 
A.  S.  flol-ian,  to  float;  gliU-er,  is  from  the  base  glit-,  seen  in 
Golh,  glit-mun-jan,  to  shine ;  well-er,  formerly  walt-er,  to 
wallow,  roll  about,  from  A.  S.  weall-an,  to  turn  about  But 
in  many  cases  the  frequentative  sense  is  not  apparent, 
and  the  verb  is  sometimes  intransitive,  or  expresses  con- 
tinuance, or  else  is  causal;  as  in  crumb-U,  to  reduce  to 
crumbs,  from  crumb,  sb. ;  curd-h,  from  curd,  sb. ;  spark-lc, 
from  spark,  sb.  Cf.  knte-l,  from  knee.  Or  the  suffix  merely 
extends  the  word  without  making  much  difference,  as  in 
lumb-le,  with  the  same  sense  as  A.  S.  tumb-ian,  to  turn  heels 
over  head,  to  dance  violently ;  dwin-d-k,  formed  (with  ex- 
crescent d)  from  A.  S.  dwfn-an,  to  pine  away.  Verbs  with 
the  suffix  -k  and  -er  are  numerous,  and  it  is  needless  to  con- 
sider them  further.     We  must  remember,  however,  not  to 

'  The  -er  in  iol-tr-wau-l  is  dne  to  the  Scand.  form ;  cf.  Icel.  iitt-r, 
a  cat,  gen.  kait-ar ;  whcDce  the  compmmdB  kc$itar-avgtt,  cat's  eye, 
forget-me-not ;  tailar-sUnn,  a  cat-akin.  Similarly  the  M,  E.  nighler- 
taU  (Chancel)  conetpoDds  to  Icel.  nittarUd. 
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confiise  the  vtrhal  suffixes  with  mbshmtival  ones;  thus  the 
verb  hgird-lc  is  merely  due  to  the  ih.gird-U,  from  gtrd;  so 
thatgird-lt  is  no/  a  frequentative  of  the  verb  io  gird.  Simi- 
larly, the  verb  to/iit-er  is  merely  due  to  the  sb.  /eU-er,  A.  S. 
/el-or,  allied  to  LaL  ped-ica.  And  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that,  before  any  sound  etymology  of  a  pair  of 
related  substantives  and  verbs  can  be  attempted,  we  must 
ascertain,  historically,  whether  it  is  the  sb.  that  is  derived  from 
the  verb,  or  conversely  the  verb  from  the  sb. 

5  2a8.  -ae.  This  suffix  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  verb 
cleanse,  A.  S.  cldn'S-ian,  to  make  clean,  from  the  adj.  clean, 
A.  S.  clSt-e.  Also  in  E.  rm-se,  borrowed  from  F.  rin-se-r, 
which  is  borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  Scandinavian;  cf.  Icel. 
hrein-sa,  to  cleanse,  from  krein,  clean;  Dan.  ren-se,  from 
rem ;  Swed.  rm-sa,  from  ren.  It  also  occurs  in  clasp,  grasp, 
put,  respectively,  for  claps,  graps ;  we  actually  find  M.  E. 
claps-en  {Chancer,  C.  T.  275),  and  grapsen  in  Hoccleve, 
de  Reg.  Prin.  p.  8.  Dr.  Morris  instances  lisp ',  but  nothing 
is  known  of  this  verb  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from 
an  adjective  signifying  '  imperfect  of  utterance,'  which  is  speJt 
indiflferendy  wlips  and  wlisp.  We  find  :  '  balbus,  uulisp,'  and 
'  balbutus,  slom-wlisp '  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  (0.  E.  Texts, 
p.  45);  and  'balbus,  wlips'  in  Wright's  Glossaries,  ed. 
Wulcker,  col.  19a. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix,  we  find  that  the  A.  S.  sian 
answers  to  Goth,  -ison  or  -izon,  as  seen  in  wabo-isen,  to 
wallow,  hal-izon,  to  feel  hate,  to  be  angry.  Hat-iz-on  is  ob- 
viously formed  from  hat-is,  hate  (stem  hat-is-a) ;  and  -dn 
answers  to  A,  S.  -ian,  a  causal  suffix  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Skt  -aya,  as  in  iodk'aya,  to  cause  to  know,  inform, 
from  budh,  to  understand.  Hence  the  E.  se  corresponds  to 
a  compound  suffix  arising  from  these  suffixes  used  in  com- 
bination.    Cf.  §  230  (d),  p.  ass- 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
Derivation  trok  Roots. 

5  264.  The  root  of  a  given  word  in  any  Aryan  language 
may  be  defined  as  the  original  monosyUabic  element  which 
remains  after  ihe  word  has  been  stripped  of  everything  of 
the  nature  of  prefixes  and  formative  suffixes.  For  a  general 
discussion  of  roots,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  and  ed., 
1868,  pp.  354-276,  Whitney  takes  the  case  of  the  word 
irrevocable,  and  shews  that  ir-  {=in,  not),  and  rt-,  again, 
are  prefixes,  whilst  -able  (Lat.  -a-bi-li-i)  is  made  up  of  forma- 
tive suffixes;  so  that  the  root  of  the  word,  in  its  Latin 
form,  is  voc-  or  woct'.  It  is  found  that  all  words  of  Aryan 
origin  which  admit  of  a  complete  analysis  can  be  reduced 
to  ultimate  monosyllabic  elements  of  this  character,  and  a 
comparison  of  different  lapguages  enables  us  to  determine, 
at  any  rate  approximately,  the  Aryan  form  of  the  root.  All 
such  roots  are  either  of  a  verbal  or  a  pronominal  character. 

§  266.  The  following  passage  from  Whitney  is  of  special 
importance : — 'Elements  like  voc,  each  composing  a  single 
syllable,  and  containing  no  traceable  sign  of  a  formative 
element,  resisting  all  our  attempts  at  reduction  to  a  simpler 
fonn,  are  what  we  arrive  at  as  the  final  results  of  our 
analysis  of  the  Indo-European  vocabulary;    every  word,  of 

'  I.atin  words  are  belter  spelt  with  u  than  v,  l>ecaiise  this  Teminds  the 
Mudent  that  the  proannciation  of  the  consonant  was  not  like  that  of  the 
E.  71,  bnt  lather  like  the  R  w.    The  Aryan  root  b  weq  (Gk.  ftw). 
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iriiich  this  is  made  up — save  those  whose  htstoiy  is  obscure, 
and  cannot  be  read  far  back  toward  its  beginning — is 
found  to  contain  a  monoByllabic  root  as  its  central  signi- 
ficant portion,  along  with  certain  other  accessory  portions, 
syllables  or  remnants  of  syllables,  whose  ofBce  it  is  to  define 
and  direct  the  radical  idea.  The  roots  are  never  found  in 
practical  use  in  their  naked  form ;  they  are  {or,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  explained,  have  once  been)  always  clothed  with 
suffixes,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefixes ;  yet  they  xe  no  mere 
abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the  grammarian's  knife  from 
the  midst  of  organisms  of  which  they  were  ultimate  and 
integral  portions;  they  are  rather  the  nuclei  of  gradual 
accretions,  parts  about  which  other  parts  gathered  to  com- 
pose orderly  and  membered  wholes ;  germs,  we  may  call 
them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  intricate  structure  of 
later  speech.  And  the  recognition  of  them  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Indo-European  language,  with  all  its  fulness 
and  inflective  suppleness,  is  descended  from  an  original 
monosyllabic  tongue ;  that  our  ancestors  talked  with  one 
another  in  single  syllables,  indicative  of  the  ideas  of  prime 
importance,  but  wanting  all  designation  of  their  relations ; 
and  that  out  of  these,  by  processes  not  differing  in  nature 
from  those  which  are  still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue, 
was  elaborated  the  marvelbus  and  varied  structure  of  all  the 
Indo-European  dialects.' 

§  286.  Analysis  further  teaches  us  that  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes  were  likewise  once  independent  words,  or  made  up 
of  several  such  words  compounded  together ;  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  alJ  such 
affixes.  Hence  we  conclude  that  all  affixes  arose  from  roots 
similar  to  the  primary  ones,  though  they  are  often  so  worn 
down  that  neither  their  original  forms  nor  senses  can  be 
discovered.  The  Aryan  polysyllabic  word  was  simply  com- 
pounded of  various  roots  strung  together.  The  oldest  and 
commonest  of  these  sank  first  to  the  condition  of  '  obsolete ' 
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roots,  and  secondly  to  the  condition  of  mere  suffixes ;  whilst 
others  retained  sufficient  form  and  sense  to  remain  distinctly 
recognisable,  and  are  still  regarded  as  '  efficient '  roots,  pos- 
sessing a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  their  value  is 
known.  The  words  'efficient'  and  'obsolete'  are  here 
used  merely  for  convenience.  By  'efficient'  I  mean  such 
as  are  still  used  in  the  root-syllable;  and  by  'obsolete' 
such  as  are  now  only  used  as  an  affix  or  as  forming  part 
of  an  affix.  The  form  and  sense  of  '  efficient '  roots  can  be 
determined  by  analysis;  those  of  the  'obsolete'  roots  are 
quite  uncertain. 

§  267-  A  list  of  known  Aryan  roots  is  given  in  my 
Etymological  Dictionary,  with  numerous  examples;  and  in 
my  Concise  Dictionary,  without  examples.  This  list  in- 
cludes nearly  all  that  are  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  A  few  of  the  most  useful  of 
these  may  be  here  mentioned.  (It  must,  however,  be  first 
explained  that  the  roots,  as  cited  in  my  Dictionary  from 
Vani5ek  and  Fick,  are  there  given  in  the  SanskrtI  form, 
which  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  supposed  to  be  always  the 
oldest.  Thus  the  root  signifying  '  eat '  is  there  given  as 
AD,  but  should  rather  be  ED.  The  Sanskrit  form,  indeed, 
is  ad,  but  it  is  not  the  gmeral  form ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  Gk.  fa-dw,  Lat.  ei-ere,  A,  S.  et-an,  to  eat,  and  the 
Lithuan.  Hd-mi,  I  eat.  The  vowels  E  and  O  can  no  longer 
be  regarded,  as  formerly,  as  being  unoriginal.  I  therefore 
now  substitute  E  and  O,  where  requisite,  for  the  vowel  given 
as  A  in  my  former  list  of  Roots.) 

The  following  roots,  then,  are  common.  AG  conveyed 
the  idea  of  driving ;  AN,  breathing  or  blowing ;  AR,  plough- 
ing ;  ED,  eating  ;  ES,  breathing  (hence,  being);  EI,  going  or 
moving ;  EUS,  burning ;  KAP,  seizing  or  holding ;  QER, 
making ;  KEL,  covering ;  QI  (rather  than  KI)',  lying  down  j 
e  those  givea  in  my 
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KLI,  leaning  against;  KLEU,  hearing;  GwEM  (rather  than 
GA),  going  ;  GEN  (rather  than  GAN),  producing;  GER, 
grinding;  GEUS  (rather  than  GUS),  tasting,  choosing; 
GHER,  glowing,  shining;  GHEU  (rather  than  GHU), 
pouring ;  TEN,  stretching ;  TEU,  swelhng,  growing  strong  ; 
D6,  giving ;  DEK,  takfaig ;  DEIK  (rather  than  DIK), 
pointing  out;  DHfi,  putting,  placing;  DHEIGH,  smearing, 
moulding  with  the  fingers  ;  DHU,  shaking ;  PA,  feeding ; 
PET,  flying;  PED,  walking;  PLEU,  flowing,  floating; 
BHA,  speaking ;  BHER,  carrying ;  BHEU,  growing;  M£, 
measuring;  MER,  dying';  MU,  muttering;  YEUG, 
joining;  REUP,  breaking,  spoiling;  WEQ  (rather  than 
WAK).  calling;  WES,  dweUing,  staying;  WEID  (rather 
than  WID),  observing,  knowing;  SED,  sitting;  SAR  or 
SAL,  hurrying,  springing;  SERP,  gliding;  SEK,  cutting; 
SKID, cleaving ;  STA,  standing ;  STER,  spreading;  SREU, 
or  STREU,  flowing.  The  number  of  words  that  can  be 
formed  from  these  fifiy  roots  is  very  large. 

5  268.  I  shall  now  take  the  case  of  a  common  English 
word,  and  shew  how  the  form  of  its  root  may  be  discovered. 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  often  have  to  take  into  account 
Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,  and  to  use  the  hints  concern- 
ing gradation,  vowel-mutation  and  affiaes,  which  have  been 
given  in  preceding  chapters.  The  word  selected  shall  be  the 
verb  to  listen.  We  must  begin  by  tracing  it  in  Middle 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Middle  English  has  the 
forms  lustn-m,  lisin-en,  and  the  shorter  forms  tuit-m,  iist-en, 
in  all  of  which  the  final  -en  is  merely  the  infinitival  suffix. 
In  the  forms  htst-n-tn,  lisi-n-en,  the  -w-  is  plainly  an  in- 
sertion or  addition,  and  has  already  been  discussed  above 
(5  z6o).  We  thus  get  a  base  Itul-  or  list-.  The  variation 
of  the  vowel  is  due  to  the  diflScully  of  representing  the  A.  S. 
y  (which  had  the  sound  of  G.  U).  Hence  the  A.  S.  base 
'  See  ft 
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may  be  eJtpected  to  be  lysl-.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word ;  the  fact  beii^  that  there  has  been  a  toss  of  a  prefiKed 
k ;  this  we  at  once  perceive  by  comparing  the  A,  S.  h!yst-an, 

to  list,  listen,  hearken  to ;  a  weak  verb  formed  from  the  sb. 
hlysi,  eipressive  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  But  -si  is  a  sub- 
stantival suffix ;  see  §  234 ;  so  that  we  may  divide  the  word 
as  hly-st.  Moreover,  j"  is  an  unoriginal  vowel,  due  to  i- 
mutation  of.w;  so  that  Uy-sl  presupposes  a  form  'klu-sl-i 
(§  185).^  We  now  resort  to  comparison  with  other  languages, 
and  we  find  Icel,  Uu-sl-a,  to  listen,  from  hiust,  the  ear ;  and 
the  shorter  form  (without  si)  in  the  Goth,  iltu-ma,  hearing, 
where  -ma  is  a  mere  suffix;  see  §  214.  The  Gothic  form 
of  the  base  is  hliu-,  answering  lo  Teut.  hleo  ;  which  again, 
by  Grimm's  Law,  answers  to  an  Aryan  KLEU,  denoting 
the  idea  of  'hearing.'  This  root  is  clearly  vouched  for 
by  the  Skt.  (ru  (with  f  for  k,  and  r  for  I),  to  hear;  Gk. 
KKv-tip,  O.  Lat.  elu-ere,  to  hear;  Welsh  du-si,  hearing,  &c. 
We  have  thus  traced  the  E.  listen,  by  known  processes,  to 
the  Aryan  root  KLEU  or  KLU. 

§  269.  It  is  interesting  to  enquire  what  other  English 
words  can  he  derived  from  this  root.  It  is  evident  that  one 
derivative  is  the  Gk.  itXi-nfr,  renowned,  cognate  with  Skt. 
p-U'ia,  heard  (5  253  c).  The  idea  of  'renowned'  comes 
from  that  of  being  much  heard  of,  or  loudly  spoken  about. 
By  Vemer's  Law,  the  Gk,  Kkv-ris,  accented  on  the  laller 
syllable,  answers '  to  A.  S.  hl^-d  (not  kl^-3),  meaning  '  loud ' 
(§  1 29} ;  and  this  A.  S.  word  became  M,  E.  liid  or  loud  (pro- 
nounced with  ott  as  in  soup),  and  finally  mod.  E.  loud,  by  the 
common  change  of  A.  S.  u  to  mod.  E.  ou  (§  46).  Hence  we 
see  that  E.  loud  is  another  derivative  from  the  above  root. 
We  may  certainly  also  refer  hither,  not  only  the  Goth,  hliu- 
ma,  hearing  (as  above),  but  the  Swed.  dialectal  words  Ij'u-mm, 
&  noise,  IJu-mma,  to  resound,  lom-ra,  to  resound  (frequentative); 

'  Except  in  the  length  of  the  voweL  Thli  variation  (which  is 
common)  inajr  perhaps  be  due  to  a  difference  in  Etresi. 
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see  Rietz,  p.  4 10.  This  Swed  diai.  lom-ra  is  evidently  the  £. 
lum-b-er,  in  the  sense  of  making  a  noise,  as  in  '  The  lumbering 
ofthc  wheels' in  Cowper'a  John  Gilpin,  st.  6  from  the  end;  see 
Lumber  (a)  in  my  Dictionary.  Moreover,  the  O.  Lat.  clu-ere, 
to  hear,  had  the  pres.  pt.  clu-ms,  later  form  cli-etu,  one  who 
bears,  one  who  obeys,  a  dependant;  and  from  the  ace. 
cli-eni-em  came  the  F.  cH-etit  and  E>  eli'tnt,  which  is  thus 
seen  to  be  not  a  native  vord,  but  borrowed  from  Latin 
through  the  French.  Similarly,  E.  glory  is  borrowed  from 
the  O.  F-  glorie,  Lat.  gh-ria,  which  is  certainly  a  weakened 
form  of  an  older  *clo-ria,  allied  to  Gk.  cX>-w  (for  'lAtf-ot), 
glory,  from  the  same  root  KLEU ;  cf.  Gk.  iihi~rir,  renowned 
(above)  \  A  still  more  extraordinary  result  is  that  the  veiy 
same  root  has  yielded  the  mod.  E.  slave,  derived,  through 
the  F.  esclave  and  G.  silave,  M.  H.  G,  slave,  from  the  O. 
Rnss.  Shvint,  the  Slavonians ;  for  the  orig.  sense  of  ihaie 
was  a  captive  Slave,  or  one  cX  the  Slavonic  nice.  The 
literal  sense  of  Shyo^ne  was  'the  intelligible'  people;  for, 
like  other  races,  they  regarded  their  neighbours  as  '  dumb,' 
or  speaking  unintelligibly;  so  that  Slaohu  is  a  derivative 
from  the  Old  Slavonic  slo^o,  a  word;  allied  to  Old  Slav. 
slu-ti,  to  be  named,  to  be  illustrious.  This  verb  ibi-ii,  like 
the  Russ.  slurxh-aU,  to  hear,  is  from  the  same  root  KLEU 
as  before.  The  peculiarity  by  which  die  initial  k  has  been 
changed  into  t  is  found  not  only  in  Slavonic,  but  in  the 
Skt.  ^ru,  to  hear ;  where  the  symbol  f  denotes  a  BCnmd  thai 
is  pronounced  neariy  as  t,  though  etymologicaUy  derived 
from  an  original  k.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Lat 
cent-iim,  Welsh  canl  (our  httnd-  in  hand-red)  answers  to  Skt 
fata,  Pers.  sad,  and  Russ.  sia. 

§  370.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  §§  a68,  269,  we  find 
that  the  Aryan  root  KLEU,  to  hear,  is  the  root  of  lie  mod.  E. 

>  '  Gloria  vicDt  d'uD  anden  snbctantif  nentre  *cUtm,  *cl«ta,  'dei^m 
iiXlof  (poor  'iiKif<s\  Sen.  Cf.  le  rapport  de  graciiU  et  de  enuem ' ; 
Bi^,  Diet  Etjm.  Latin. 
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native  words  listen,  loud,  and  lumber  (to  make  a  noise), 
with  their  derivatives,  such  as  lislen-er,  lislen-ing,  loud-ly, 
loud-ness,  lumber-ing ;  as  well  as  of  the  borrowed  words  client, 
glory,  slave,  with  their  derivatives,  such  as  dieni-ship, 
ghri-ous,  glori-ous-ly,  glori-ous-ness,  in-glori-ous,  in-glori- 
ous'ly,  in-glor-ious-mss,  vain-gloty,  slav-ish,  slav-ish-ly, 
slav-iih-tuss.  We  thus  obtain  two  important  results.  The 
first  is,  that  the  Aryan  roots  can  be  exceedinglj"  fertile,  since 
from  the  single  root  KLEU  we  have  obtained  more  than  a 
score  of  modem  English  words, without  counting  the  numerous 
derivatives  in  other  languages,  such  as  Kkv-tiv,  KXv-rdi,  xki-ot 
in  Greek,  ch'-eus,  in-di-tus,  gh-ria  in  Latin,  &c.  The 
other  result,  not  less  important,  is  that  an  analysis  thus  regu- 
larly conducted  enables  us  to  associate  words  which  at  first 
sight  are  so  utterly  dissimilar  as  loud,  listen,  glory,  dieni,  and 
slave,  in  which  the  sole  letter  of  the  root  that  siill  remains 
common  to  all  is  l.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew  how 
utterly  unlike  modem  scientific  etymology  is  to  the  old 
system  of  guesswork,  the  effect  of  which  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  associate  words  which  were  in  fact  wholly  uncon- 
nected, whilst,  on  the  other,  it  wholly  failed  to  perceive 
innumerable  real  connections. 

%  871.  By  way  of  further  illustration,  I  will  consider  the 
interesting  root  GHEU,  to  pour,  which  also  appears  in  the 
fuller  forms  GHEUD  and  GHEUS.  This  root  appears 
in  Gk,  x«'-»  (for  X^f-"i).  fut-  x*""""!  P^rf-  P^S.  ta-x«-^<u,  to 
pour,  x^'fot.  X"^^™!  jnice.  From  these  sbs.  the  words  chyme 
and  chyle  have  been  imported  into  mod.  English.  The  same 
root  is  most  likely  the  source  of  al-che-my,  of  which  Dr. 
Murray  says,  in  the  New  E.  Diet.,  that  it  is  'adopted  from 
the  O.  Yt.  alquimie,  alqutmie,  alkemit,  an  adaptation  of  Mid. 
Latin  alchimia  (Prov.  alkimia,  Span,  alguimia,  Ital.  alchimia), 
adopted  from  the  Arab,  al-kimid,  i.  e.  al,  the,  kimia,  appar- 
ently adopted  from  the  Gk.  x^/u'q,  x^iirla,  found  (circa  300)  in 
the  Decree  of  Diocletian  against  "  the  old  writings  of  the 
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Egyptians,  vhich  treat  of  the  x^/uii  (transmutation)  oFgold  and 
silver  " ;  hence  the  word  is  explained  by  most  as  "  Egyptian 
art,"  and  Identified  with  x^/u'a,  Gk.  form  (in  Plutarch)  of  the 
native  name  of  Egypt  (land  of  Khem  or  Khami,  hieroglyphic 
Kkmi,  "  black  earth,"  in  contrast  to  the  desert  sand).  If  so, 
it  was  afterwards  etymologically  confused  with  the  like- 
sounding  Gk.  xi^ta,  pouring,  infusion,  from  )(v-,  perfect 
stem  of  x'-"*!  to  pour  (cf.  x^l*"^!  juice,  sap),  which  seemed 
to  explain  its  meaning;  hence  the  Renascence  spelling 
aichymia  and  chytnistry.  Mahn  (Etymol.  Untersuchungen,  69) 
however  concludes,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  that  Gk. 
Xoiitla  was  probably  the  original,  being  first  applied  to  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  which  was  chiefly  concerned  with  juices 
or  infusions  of  plants ;  that  the  pursuits  of  the  Alexandrian 
alchemists  were  a  subsequent  development  of  chemical  study, 
and  that  the  notoriety  of  these  may  have  caused  the  name  of 
the  art  to  be  popularly  associated  with  the  ancient  name  of 
Egypt ',  and  spelt  xif"'",  OTf"'",  as  in  Diocletian's  decree.  From 
the  Alexandrians  the  art  and  name  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
whence  they  returned  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Spain.'  If 
then  we  assign  alchemy  to  this  root,  we  must  of  course  also 
refer  hither  the  words  alchemist,  alcl^misl,  chemist,  and  clgtmisl. 
In  Latin  we  have  the  extended  root  GHEUD  in  the  verb 
fundire,  to  pour,  pt.  t./ud-i,  pp-Ju-sum  (for  *fud-sunC) ;  hence 
numerous  borrowed  E.  words,  such  as/use,  con-fuse,  dif-fuse, 
ef-fuse,  in-fuse,  re-fuse,  fus-ion,  suf-fus-ion,  trans-fuse  (from 
the  supine);  con-found,  re  fund  {from  the  infinitive) ;  y^-»7<, 
con-fult,  refute  (cf.  the  0.  Lat.  "pp.fu-tus  =  *fud-lus  as  well 
asfu-sus);  3.]so  fusil,  in  the  sense  of  easily  molten ;  yiuiiw, 
plenty,  O.  F.  foison,  abundance,  from  Lat.  ace.  fusionem, 
pouring  out,  profusion.  See  Concise  Eiym,  Diet.  p.  166, 
'  I  have  little  donbt  that  Mahn  a  right.  Medieval  etymolt^Bl* 
delighted  in  stattllng  and  far-fetched  sssociatlons,  which  had  all  the  aii 
of  pnifcmnd  teaming.  The  derivation  fiomGk,  was  too  simple  to  please 
them  i  bnt  the  aModation  of  the  word  with  Egypt  wm  jntt  what  thej 
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col,  3.  The  Ya^-fundere  also  appears  as  F,  fondre,  whence 
Y.. found,  in  the  sense  'to  cast  metals,'  and  the  derived  sb. 
font,  fount,  an  assortment  of  types,  as  well  a&found-ry.  This 
Lat.  root  GHEUD  answers  to  TeuL  GEUT,  spearing  in 
Goth,  giiil-an,  A.  S.  g/ot-an,  to  pour,  a  verb  of  the  choose- 
conjugation,  with  the  3rd  stem  gut-  and  the  4th  stem  got-, 
A  derivative  of  the  3rd  stem  is  gut,  and  of  the  4th  stem 
in-got,  as  already  shewn  (§  177).  The  root  GHEUS  occurs 
in  the  Icel.  g/'tfr-n,  to  pour,  having  for  its  and  sltvagaus,  its 
3rd  stem  gus;  and  its  4th  gos-.  From  the  and  stem  is 
formed,  by  the  usual  I'-mutation  of  Icei.  au  to  ey,  the  veak 
verb  geys-a,  to  gush,  and  the  sb.  geyfir,  a  '  gusher,'  a  hot 
spring.  From  the  3rd  stem  is  formed  tbe  Icel.  weak  verb 
gut-a,  to  gush,  borrowed  by  us  in  the  form  gutk.  It  de- 
serves  to  be  added  that  the  A.  S,  g/ol-an,  to  pour,  became 
M.  "E-yel-en,  to  pour,  to  fuse  metals  ;  whence  the  ^.yet-ere, 
a  fiiser  of  metals,  used  by  Wyclif  in  Jerem.  vi.  29,  where  the 
A.  V.  \^s.s  founder  (actually  from  the  same  root).  '  From  this 
voii yeier  was  formed  the  compound  belk-yeter,  i.e.  bell- 
founder,  a  word  duly  recorded  in  the  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lOTum,  written  a.d.  1440,  and  edited  by  Mr,  Way  for  the 
Camden  Society,  At  p.  538  of  this  edition,  Mr,  Way  has 
duly  noted  that  the  term  belk-yettr  still  survives  in  Billiter 
Lane,  London,  as  being  the  locality  where  foundries  were 
anciently  established.  In  this  case  the  yt  has  become  i,  and 
we  note,  as  a  final  resnlt,  that  nothing  ia  now  left  but  this 
short  vowel  ('  of  the  root  GHEU  from  which  we  started '.'  If 
we  now  collect  all  the  results,  we  see  that  the  root  GHEU 
has  given  us,  through  the  Greek,  the  words  chyme,  chyle,  and 
probably  alchemy,  chemist  or  chymist,  chemistty,  and  chemical; 
that  the  root  GHEUD  has  given  us,  through  the  Latin  and 

■  Od  the  Stnd;  of  Anglo-Sazoa,  bf  W.  W,  Skest;  In  MacmUlaa't 
Mafsziiie,  Feb.  1879,  p.  308.  Stowe  derivei  Billiter  from  a  Mr.  BeU- 
xelar,  who  once  resided  there.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  u  he  w*e 
named  from  his  trade  ;  xelar^jltar,  foonder. 
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French,^5«tf  with  its  derivatives;  ^ya  found  with  its  deriva- 
tives ;  confound,  rtfund,  futile,  confute,  refute,  fusil,  foison ; 
that  the  Teut.  rool  GEUT  has  given  us  E.  gut  and  ingot, 
and  even  the  -it-  in  BilUter  Lane;  and  that  the  root 
GHEUS  has  given  us  the  Scand.  words  gush  and  geysir. 
As  before,  we  should  particularly  notice  the  extraordinary 
variation  in  form  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  chyme, 
fuse,  and  gul,  though  the  student  who  knows  Grimm's 
Law  can  at  once  see  that  they  begin  with  equivalent 
letters.     Cf.  §  105,  p.  123. 

§  272.  The  above  examples  must  suffice  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  words  can  be  traced  back  to  roots,  or 
derived  from  ihem.  I  shalJ  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
remarks  on  the  prolific  root  SEK,  to  cut,  as  well  as  upon 
several  other  roots  which  seem  to  have  a  similar  meaning, 
viz.  the  roots  SKAD,  SKID,  SKAP,  SKER,  SKARP, 
SKALP,  SKUR,  and  SKRU.  The  root  SEK,  to  cut,  is 
well  seen  in  the  Lat.  sec-are,  to  cut,  sec-uris,  an  axe,  sec-ula, 
a  sickle,  seg-menlum  {for  *sec-mentum),  a  segment,  a  piece  cut 
ofif ;  perhaps  also  ser-ra,  a  saw  (if  put  for  *  sec-era),  may  be 
from  this  root.  The  following  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  ■ 
containing  this  root,  have  been  imported  into  English :  sec-anl, 
co-see-ant,  see-ter,  seg-ment,  bisect,  dis-iecl,  inter-sect,  trisect; 
and,  through  the  medium  of  French,  insect,  sci-on  (a  cutting, 
slip  of  a  plant),  sect-ion.  The  word  sickle,  though  found  in 
A.  S.  as  sie-oi,  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat,  sec-ula ;  see 
Concise  Etym.  Diet.,  p.  421.  The  word  serrated  (from  Lat 
serra)  may  also  belong  here.  Some  esplain  sax-um  {='siic- 
sum)  as  a  sharp  stone  (cf.  A.  S.  seax,  a  knife);  if  so,  we  may 
add  the  words  saxifrage,  a  French  form,  and  sass-afras, 
which  is  Spanish.  The  root  SEK  is  not  confined  to  Latin ; 
it  occurs  also  in  Russ,  siek-ira,  an  axe,  Lith.  syk-is,  a  blow  ; 
whilst  in  Teutonic  it  takes  the  form  SEG,  whence  O.  H.  G. 
seg-ansa,  M.  H.G.  seg-ense,  now  contracted  to  G.  Sense,  a 
scythe ;  as  well  as  the  following  (which  arc  of  especial  interest). 
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viz.  A,  S.  sag-u,  E,  iow ;  A.  S.  side,  older  fonn  sig-de ',  a  sithe, 
now  absurdly  spelt  jt^/Atf ;  and  k.%.secg{=.*sag-ja),z.%-moxt, 
hence  sword-grass,  E.  sedgt. 

§  273.  The  root  SKAD,  to  cut,  cleave,  scatter  (Teut.  SKAT) 
appears  in  Skt,  skhad  (for  "shod),  to  cut,  Gk.  atMita  (=*tr«ii8- 
yttv),  to  slit,  cut  open,  or  lance  a  vein ;  o-jt^'B-ij,  a  slice, 
hence  a  tablet,  whence  was  borrowed  Lat.  sched-a,  with  its 
dimin.  sched-ula,  O-  F.  schtduU,  adult,  E.  schedule ;  also  Lat. 
seand-ula  (with  inserted  n),  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  afterwards 
weakened  to  scindula,  and  borrowed  by  E.  in  the  corrupt 
form  shingle,  meaning  a  wooden  tile.  The  Tgut.  SKAT 
appears  in  the  E,  frequentative  verb  scail-er,  to  disperse,  with 
its  variant  shall-er. 

§  274.  The  root  SKID,  to  cut,  divide,  occurs  in  the  Gk. 
trxiCt"  C=*'^''*J"»')>  La'-  sdnd-ere;  whence  (from  Greek) 
the  borrowed  words  tehism,  sckisl,  zest  (F.  sest,  zesle  ^  Lat. 
ichistm),  squill  (Gk.  ffjraXo,  Lai.  sciUa,  squiUa,  F.  squille) ; 
and  (from  Latin)  ab-scind,  rescind,  aS-scissa,  In  close  con- 
,  nection  with  these  we  have  the  native  E.  words  sied,  shide, 
sheath,  sheathe,  and  the  Scand.  word  skid;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  we  are  to  refer  these  to  an  Aryan  base 
SKIDH  (Fick,  i.  815)  or  to  an  Aryan  SKIT,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  SKID  (see  Kluge).  Either 
from  SKID  or  SKIDH  we  have  Lat.  cad-^rt,  to  cut,  with  loss 
of  initial  J*;  ctes-ura,  circum-cise,  and  (through  the  French) 
de-cide,  con-cise,  in-cise,  pre-cise,  ex-cis-ion,  and  the  suffix  -cide 
in  homi-cidt,  parri-cide,  &c. ;  also  chis-el  and  sciss-ors  (for 
cis-on,  M.  E.  cis-oures),  the  last  word  being  misspelt  owing  to 
a  false  etymology  from  Lat.  scindtre. 

§  276.  The  root  SKAP,  shortened  in  Greek  to  KAP  or 

^  The  form  si^e  is  Tonched  for  by  the  still  earlier  spelling  sigdi  (  = 
sigSi),  which  is  fotmd  in  the  Epin&l  Gloss,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  g,  coL  39, 
vheie  the  Lat.  faices  i^sic)  is  glossed  by  uudubil,  sigdi,  riftr,  i.  e.  a 
wood-biU,  scythe,  or  sickle. 

'  Latin  and  Greek  often  drop  an  initial  s  in  snch  compooods  as  sk 
and  sp,  whereas  Teutonic  commonly  retains  it 
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KOP,  to  cut,  appears  in  Gk,  mftr-mi-,  to  cut,  whence  the 
Greek  words  apo-cope,  syn-cope,  comma,  and  (through  Latin) 
cap-on.  Also  perhaps  in  A.  S.  sceap-an,  scap-an,  E.  shape, 
which  seems  to  keep  the  Aryan  p,  if  such  a  result  be  pos- 
sible. Also  (with  irregular  weakening  of  p  to  Teut.  b), 
E.  shave,  shaf-i,  scab,  shahb-y.  And  lastly,  perhaps  (with 
loss  of  s),  E.  chop,  chap  (to  split  open),  chip,  and  the 
Scand.  chump. 

§  276.  The  root  SKER,  to  cut,  shear,  chp,  appears 
in  A.  S.  sccT-an  (pt.  t  scar),  E.  shear,  with  the  allied  words 
share,  shore,  shor-t,  skir-t,  shar-d,  sher-d,  score,  and  also 
the  Scand.  words  scar  or  scaur,  skerr-y,  skir-l.  The  phrase 
sheer  off  is  borrowed  from  Dutch  ;  cf.  E,  '  cut  away.'  Our 
scarify  (F.  scarifier)  is  from  the  Lat.  scarificare;  but  this 
is  only  a  loan-word  from  Gk.  trKop-Kpao/iai,  I  scarify,  scratch. 
It  is  also  possible  that  character  (from  Gk.  x'V°'^<^"'!  to 
furrow,  scratch)  may  be  from  this  root ;  perhaps  also  cuir-ats, 
O.F.  cuirace.  Low  Lat.  coraiia,  from  Lat.  cor-ium  (for  *skor- 
ittm,  cf.  Lith.  siur-i,  hide,  skin,  leather) ;  as  well  as  scourge. 

§  277.  The  root  SKER  appears  also  as  SKEL,  to  cleave, 
with  the  common  change  of  r  to  l;  cf.  Lith.  sM-ti,  to 
cleave,  Icel.  skil-ja,  to  divide.  Hence  the  Anglo-French  scale, 
E.  shell,  the  Scand.  words  scall,  shall,  skill,  and  the  mod. 
E.  shale,  borrowed  from  G.  Schale,  a  shell,  husk,  hence  a 
thin  stratum. 

§  278.  The  root  SKARP  also  seems  to  have  borne  the 
sense  of  to  cut,  or  pierce.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  derive 
the  Gk.  tTKopn-lot,  a  scorpion,  stinging  insect,  whence  E. 
scorp-ion  (through  French  and  Latin)  ;  also  the  A.  S.  seearp, 
E.  sharp.  Scarp,  counter-scarp,  and  e-scarp-meni  are  F. 
words  of  Teutonic  origin.  From  the  same  root  are  E. 
scarf  and  Scand.  skarf)  also,  with  shifting  of  r,  E.  scrape, 
and  the  Scand.  scrap,  a  small  portion,  and  scrip,  a  wallet. 

The  initial  s  is  lost  in  Lat.  carp-ere,  to  pluck,  Lith. 
ktrp-u,   I  shear  (infin.   kirp-li);   hence   E.  ex'cerp-l,    and 
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.  The  root  KARP  {which  thus 
ppears  as  HARF  in  Teutonic ; 
harv-esi,   that  which  is  cut  or 

also  appears  as  SKALP,  with 
t,  scalp-ere,  to  cut,  whence  the 
*■/;    closely   allied   is  the  Lat. 

whence    (through    French)   E. 

as  from  the  root  SKEL,  in 
,  we  have  the  words  shell  and 
lave  the  words  scallop  and  scalp. 

0  the  O.  F.  escalope,  a  F.  adapt- 
,  a  shell.     The  E.  shelf,  a  thin 

1  a  like  sense  appears  in  the 
t.  ksfair  (for  *skur),  to  cut,  Gk. 

fvp-rf*,  a  razor;  here  perhaps 
*skur-ius  ?),    cut   short,    whence 

root  which  takes  the  form 
s,  a  small  sharp  stone,  whence 
.  scru-ple ;  also  in  Lat.  scru-ta, 
crul-ari,  to  search  minutely  (as 
id  E.  scru'iiny.  The  same  root 
s  the  E.  words  shrou-d,  orig.  a 

scree-d)  and  finally,  the  word 
red,'  a  French  diminutive  from 
shred. 

receding  sections  (272-280)  will 
itives  has  been  the  root  SEK, 
similar  roots  bearing  a  like  sig- 
ition  concerning  such  of  the 
,ned  here  is  given  in  my  Etymo- 
:  that  sufficient  examples  have 
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been  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  tracing  modem  E. 
words  to  their  roots.  The  general  process  may  be  described 
as  follows : — Trace  the  word  back  to  its  oldest  spelling ; 
strip  off  the  affixes,  whether  prefixed  or  suffixed ;  examine 
the  vowel-sound  and  see  whether  it  has  been,  or  could  be, 
affected  by  mutation  or  gradation  or  both ;  compare  the 
parallel  forms  in  other  Teutonic  languages,  which  should 
also  be  stripped  of  affixes.  Hence  the  Teutonic  base  or 
root-form  can  usually  be  at  once  perceived,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Grimm's  Law  (and  of  Vemer's  Law,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  corresponding  Aryan  root-form  can  be  inferred, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  known  Aryan  roots  as 
given  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  or  by  Fick, 
Vani^ek,  and  others ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vowel-sounds  in  these  lists  are  frequently  incorrectly 
given,  and  should  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  such 
works  as  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Gram- 
matik  der  indogermanischen  Spracben,  in  which  the  latest 
results  of  a  closer  investigation  of  the  vowel-sounds  are 
accurately  given.  A  complete  list  of  the  Roots  and  Verb- 
forms  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  by  Professor  Whitney,  has 
lately  been  published. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Modern  English  Speluhg. 

§  282.  The  subject  of  modern  English  spelling  has  been 
to  some  extent  considered  in  Lect.  VIII.  of  Archbishop 
Trench's  well-known  and,  in  the  main,  excellent  work 
entitled  'English  Past  and  Present.'  But  a  perusal  of  that 
chapter  will  shew  that  it  merely  discusses  certain  spellings 
from  a  supposed  '  etymological '  point  of  view,  and  does  not 
at  all  attempt  to  deal  with  the  only  question  of  real 
importance,  viz,  what  is  the  true  history  of  our  spelling, 
and  how  came  we  to  speil  words  as  we  do.  I  make 
particular  reference  to  this  chapter,  because  I  believe  that 
it  has  unfortunately  done  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  is 
altogether  founded  on  a  false  principle,  such  as  no  scientific 
etymologist  would  endorse,  in  the  present  state  of  ojir 
knowledge.  This  false  principle  is,  that  our  spelling  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  guide  the  ordinary  reader  to  the  etymoiogy 
of  the  word,  because  there  is  '  a  multitude  of  persons,  neither 
accomplished  scholars  on  the  one  side,  nor  yet  wholly  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  all  languages  save  their  own  *  on  the 
other;  and  it  is  of  great  value  that  these  should  have  all 
helps  enabling  them  to  recognise  the  words  which  they  are 
using,  whence  they  came,  to  what  words  in  other  languages 
they  are  nearly  related,  and  what   is  their   properest   and 

'  Bat  this  is  JDst  what  EoglishmeD  commonly  do  tut  know ;  they 
know  the  original  forms  of  the  foreign  elements  of  English  far  better 
tbui  they  Imow  those  of  the  native  core  of  it. 
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Strictest  meaning.'  This  specious  argument  has  imposed 
upon  many,  and  will  no  doubt  long  continue  to  do  so ;  but 
if  it  be  at  all  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  we  ought  to  spell  words  derived 
.  from  Latin  and  Greek,  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  from  which  they  are  borrowed ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  the  examples  of  the  words 
discussed  are  taken  from  those  languages.  No  doubt  Latin 
and  Greek  form  an  important  element  in  the  English 
language ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  these  are  commonly 
the  words  which  are  least  altered  by  pronunciation,  and 
would  be  least  aifected  by  phonetic  spelling.  However,  the 
real  point  is  this,  that  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
language  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  English,  Scandi-  ' 
navian,  and  French.  The  English  and  Scandinavian  elements 
are  very  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  Trench,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances;  and  the  French  element  is  treated 
very  briefly  and  unsatisfactorily;  indeed,  a  Careful  treatment 
of  it  would  have  told  the  other  way.  Now,  if  we 
are  to  spell  modem  English  words  so  as  to  insbuate  their 
derivation  from  Latin  and  Greek,  much  more  ought  we  to 
spell  them  so  as  to  point  out  their  descent  from  native 
English,  Scandinavian,  and  Old  French.  Yet  this  is  a  mattef 
quite  ignored  by  the  general  public,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  commonly  very  ignorant  of  Early  English, 
Icelandic,  and  Anglo-French,  and  so  care  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  matter  so  far  as  these  languages  are  concerned. 
Even  Ladn  and  Greek  they  know  only  by  sight,  not  by  sotmd; 
and  there  are  probably  many  worthy  people  who  believe  that 
the  modern  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  accurately  repro- 
duces the  sotmds  used  by  Vergil  and  Horace.  Yet  if  the 
argument  for  '  etymological '  spelling  is  to  be  used  at  all,  i 
it  must  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the  words  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  language  than  to  such  as  have 
merely  been  borrowed  in  order  to  augment  its  vocabulary. 
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§  283.  But  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  spelling  ought 
to  be  conformed  (if  at  all)  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin — for 
this  is  what  the  supporters  of  the  (so-called)  etymological ' 
spelling  really  mean — until  he  has  first  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  oioxxx  spelling  and  of  our  language. 
The  plain  question  is  simply  this— how  came  we  to  spell  as 
we  do,  and  how  is  it  that  the  written  symbol  so  frequently 
gives  a  totally  false  impression  of  the  true  sound  of  the 
spoken  word?  Until  this  question  has  been  more  or  less 
considered,  it  is  impossible  to  concede  that  a  student  can 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or  can  have  any  right  to  be 
heard.  It  is  surely  a  national  disgrace  to  us,  to  find  that  the 
wildest  arguments  concerning  English  spelling  and  etymolpgy 
are  constantly  being  used  even  by  well-educated  persons, 
f  whose  ignorance  of  Early  English  pronunciation  and  of 
modem  English  phonetics  is  so  complete,  that  they  have  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  amazing  worthlesaness  of  their 
ludicrous  utterances.  If  a  slight  popular  account,  such  as  is 
here  offered,  may  tend  to  modify  some  of  the  common 
current  errors,  this  chapter  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  writers  have  handled  this  question 
generally,  excepting  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet*;  and  ex- 
cellent as  their  books  are,  they  are  intended  rather  for  the 
more  advanced  student  than  for  the  beginner.  For  this 
reason,  I  here  attempt  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  difiicult 
subject,  though  conscious  that  the  details  are  so  numerous 

'  It  Is  really  »  gross  misnomer  to  call  that  spelling 'etymological' 
which  merely  imitates  the  spelling  of  a  dead  language.  Every  student 
is  (or  sjianld  be)  aware  that  the  only  true  'etymological'  spelUcg  is  one 
I  which  ii/Aamtic.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word  which  has  to  be 
accoimted  for ;  aod  all  symbols  which  disguise  this  soand  are  faulty  and 
:  worthless.  If  our  old  writers  had  not  used  a  phonetic  system,  we  should 
have  no  (me  data  to  go  by. 

'  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  by  A.  J.  Ellis ;  Tnibner  and  Co. 
The  History  of  English  Soonds,  by  H.  Sweet ;  Triibner  and  Co.  A 
Handbook  of  Thonetics,  by  H.  Sweet :  Clarendon  Press. 
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and  important  that  any  mere  sketch  must  be  more  or  less 
a  failure.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  to  shew  that,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  the  notion  of  so-called  '  etymological '  spelling  is  | 
a  purely  modern  one,  a  thing  never  dreamt  of  in  the  earlier 
periods,  but  the  fond  invention  of  meddling  pedants  who 
frequently  made  ludicrous  mistakes  in  their  needless  zeal. 

§  284.  To  understand  our  modem  spelling,  we  must  begin 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  shortly  consider  the  history  of  the 
symbols  which  have  been  used  in  English  from  time  to  time. 
The  characters  employed  by  the  ancient  Britons  were  those 
of  the  Roman  alphabet.  There  may  have  been  more  than 
one  school  of  writing,  and  some  at  least  of  the  British  scribes  ' 
modified  a  few  of  the  Roman  characters  in  a  way  peculiarly 
their  own;  These  modified  characters  have  continued  in  use, 
in  writing  and  printing  Irish,  to  the  present  day ;  such  books 
as  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionaiy  or  any  modern  Irish  Grammar 
will  shew  what  this  modified  alphabet  is  like.  When  the 
English  conquerors  of  Britain  took  to  writing,  they  naturally 
adopted,  in  the  main,  the  same  alphabet,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Roman  alphabet  with  certain  Celtic  and  English  ■ 
modifications.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
sermon  by -Elfric  was  printed  by  John  Daye,  in  1567,  in  types 
imitating  the  characters  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  andlhere 
'  give  the  modern  Irish  alphabet  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
as  usually  represented  by  such  printed  types ;  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  manuscript  forms  to  give  a  sufficient  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  was  treated. 

Irish  printed  alphabet. — A  1)C&C't.'51ll  .Inttl 
op.  R  S  CU...  .4bcbeir5)ii.lninop.iii-ru... 

Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.— S  BEDeFEflKLcnN 
OP.RSTUXYZ  {also)  pDp^.  abcbefghiklm 
n  o  p  .  p  jr  (also  written  f )  e  u  x  y  z  ifiho)  {)  8  p  bb. 

The  only  noticeable  points  in  the  Irish  alphabet  are  :  the 
absence  of  k,  q,  w,  x,y,  and  z ;  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
capitals,  especially  ff  and  T;  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  small 
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letters  d,/,g,  and  especially  r,  s,  and  /.  The  Roman  r  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  s  much  disguised '.  In  the  A.  S.  alphabet, 
the  capitals  C  and  G  are  squared;  and  the  peculiar  Celtic 
modifications  of  the  small  letters  are  clearly  seen.  There 
are  also  three  additional  consonantal  symbols,  viz.  p  and  D 
(]3  and  5),  both  used  to  denote  ih;  and  P  (p),  used  to  denote 
w'.  The  letter  J>,  as  shewn  by  its  ruder  form  on  Runic 
monuments,  is  merely  a  Roman  D  with  the  straight  side- 
stroke  prolonged  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ihorn,  by  association  with  the  initial  sound  of 
that  word,  and  is  still  conveniently  called  the  '  thom-letter.' 
The  letter  D  (6),  sometimes  named  elh,  is  merely '  a  crossed  D,' 
i.e.  a  modification  of  D  made  by  adding  a  cross-stroke.  The 
MSS.  use  these  symbols  for  the  sounds  of  lA  in  ihin  and  Ih  in 
ikifu  indifferently,  though  it  would  have  been  a  considerable 
gain  if  they  had  been  used  regularly.  The  symbol  SI  (se) 
was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote  the  peculiar  sound  of  a 
as  heard  in  the  mod.  E.  cat,  apple.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  /  was  not  dotted  in  either  alphabet ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dot  is  commonly  added  over  the  A.  S.  y.  The 
numerous  vowel-sounds  in  A.  S.  were  provided  for  by  the  use 
of  accents  for  marking  long  vowels',  and  by  combining  vowel- 
symbols  to  represent  diphthongs.  In  most  modern  editions 
of  A.  S.  MSS.,  the  old  modified  fonns  of  the  Roman  letters 
are  very  sensibly  replaced  by  the  Roman  letters  themselves,  as 
represented  by  modem  types ;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  print 
Anglo-Saxon   in   the   ordinary  type,   by  merely  adding  to 

'  Nine  additional  symbols  in  Che  Irish  alphabet  are  gained  by  placing 
a  dot  over  each  of  (he  characters  for  b,  c,  d,f,g,  m,p,  s,  t. 

'  I  identiiy  tliis  letter,  as  every  one  else  does,  with  the  Runic  letter 
called  win,  which  also  denoted  vi.  1  further  identify  it,  as  some  do, 
with  the  Gothic  letter  for  w.  And  I  believe,  as  perhaps  no  one  else 
doei,  that  it  hi  merely  a  form  of  tlie  Greek  T  (capital  u). 

'  In  A.S.  MSS.  the  accents  are  freely  omitted  wherever  the  length  of 
the  vowel  is  obvious  to  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  which 
was  the  case  with  those  foi  whom  the  early  scribes  wrote.  The  later 
MSS.  insert  them  more  frequently,  to  prevent  ambigaity. 
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the  alphabet  the  consonantal  symbols  J)  and  S*.  Some 
editors  retain  the  A.  S.  p  in  place  of  w,  a  practice  altogether  * 
to  be  condemned.  It  only  makes  the  words  harder  to  read, 
and  introduces  innumerable  misprints  of  p  for  \  ox  p,  and  of 
])  for  p  or  /,  without  any  advantage  whatever.  German 
editors  replace  w  hy  v,  Sl  practice  which  no  Englishman 
can  well  approve. 

§  285.  The  values  of  the  A.  S,  symbols  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus.  The  consonants  b,  d,  h,  i',  I,  m,  n,p,  I,  w,  x, 
had  their  present  values,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  only  really 
stable  symbols  in  English  spelling,  excepting  such  groups 
of  symbols  as  bl,  br,  cl,  cr,  dr,fl,/r,  gl,gr,  pi,  pr,  and  the 
like,  which  denote  combin'ations  of  sounds  such  as  cannot 
easily  alter.  C  was  hard  (like  jt)  in  all  positions,  but 
was  liable  to  be  followed  by  an  intrusive  short  vowel, 
written  e;  hence  such  forms  as  ceqf  {(or  'ca/),  scedn  (for 
icdn),  producing  the  mod.  E.  chaff,  shone,  instead  of  *kaff, 
'sktme.  Cf.  Du.  ka/,  G.  Kaff,  chaff;  Icel.  skttti,  shone. 
Similarly,  g  was  properly  hard,  but  was  also  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  intrusive  sound,  likewise  written  e ;  the 
resulting  gt>  at  first  sounded  nearly  as  gj/  in  the  occasional 
old-fashioned  London  usage  of  gyarden  for  garden,  soon 
passed  into_c;  cf,  A.  S.  geard,  Y..  yard;  Icel.  gardr,  prov. 
E.  garth.  In  some  words,  as  geoc,  a.yoke,  the  ge  seems  to  have 
been  sounded  as  y  from  the  very  first.  F  is  assumed  by 
Mr.  Sweet  (A.  S.  Reader,  p.  xxviii)  to  have  been  uniformly 
sounded  aav'.    This  may  have  been  true  (as  it  still  is)  of  the 

'  We  also  require  the  long  vowels,  rCi.  d.  i,  i,  i,  li,  i,  Ji.  Many 
printing-presses  preteod  to  be  able  to  print  Anglo-Saxon,  because  they 
have  such  useless  types  as  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  r,  s,  t,  Sec. ;  but 
they  la^  such  in<lispeasable  letters  as  y  and  li,  and  print  y  and  a 
instead,  as  U  it  made  do  sort  of  difference  ! 

'  ^  is  not  common ;  yet  it  ia  found  occasionally  in  M5S.  of  very  early 
date.  After  1 100  it  ia  common  enough  in  certain  words.  The  sound  is 
always  baid ,  as  now. 

*  At  p.  itv  we  ate  (old  tt  was/ before  haid  consonants,  as  ia  aft. 
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Wesses  dialect  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  but  cannot 
have  been  universally  the  case  in  Mercian  and  Anglian,  as 

1  numerous  English  words  still  have  the  sound  of/]  especially 
initially;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  of  v 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  and  that  there  was  only 
the  one  symbol  f  to  represent  the  sounds  of  both  f  and  v 
F  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded  as  v,  even  in 
Mercian ;  cf.  A.  S.  (and  Mercian)  /^with  E.  life,  and  A.  S.  dat. 
on  Hfe  (lit.  in  life)  with  E.  a-live.  The  sound  now  denoted 
by  qu  was  written  cw,  as  in  cw^n,  a  queen,  R  differed  very 
greatly  from  the  mod.  E.  r  in  being  fully  trilled,  not  only 
in  such  words  as  nearu,  E.  narrow ;  from,  E,  from ;  rihi, 
E.  right,  where  it  is  still  trilled,  but  in  all  other  cases.  In  many 
words,  such  as  hern,  a  barn,  earm,  an  arm,  the  modem 
English  has  utterly  lost  the  true  trilled  sound;  though, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  thousands  who  imagine  that  they 
pronounce  this  r  when  they  only  give  the  sound  of  the  aa  in 
haa  to  the  preceding  vowel,  which  is  a  very  different  matter '. 
S  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Sweet  (A.  S.  Reader,  p.  sv)  to  have  had 
the  sound  of  r,  except  in  words  like  strong,  strong,  yiej/,  fast ; 
here  again  I  suppose  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  the 
Wessex  dialect  (in  which  it  is  a  still),  and  not  to  the  Mercian 
and  Anglian  dialects,  in  which  initial  j  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  sounds  ;  yet  even  in  these  it  must  often  have  passed 

I  into  the  sound  of  z  between  two  vowels  and  finally ;  cf.  A.  S. 
frhsan  with  mod.  E.  freeze,  and  A,  S.  is  with  mod.  E.  iz  (as 
it  is  invariably  pronounced).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mercian 
(and  A.  S.)  is  is  the  mod.  E.  ice,  and  I  find  it  difiicult  to 
believe  that,  in  this  word,  the  s  was  ever  pronounced  like  z 
even  in  the  Wessex  dialect.  I  suppose  that  the  sound  of  e 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  although  there  was,  prac- 

■  An  Eaglielunan  aiaociaCes  tbe  sound  of  bam  with  tlie  written 
appearance  of  the  word,  and  calls  it  '  pronoDncing  the  r '  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  word  like  the  German  Bahn.  He  should  uk  an  Italian  lo 
pronounce  the  word,  if  he  wants  to  hear  the  trill. 
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tically,  but  one  symbol  (j)  to  denote  both  s  and  a'.  This  is  in 
some  measure  the  case  still ;  for,  though  we  find  that  ce  (as 
in  twice)  and  c  (as  in  city)  are  used  to  denote  the  true  sound 
off,  the  sj'mbol  s  is  itself  still  used  with  a  double  meaning 
(as  in  sin,  rite).  Unfortunately,  the  admission  of  z  into  our 
writing  has  been  very  grudgingly  allowed ;  so  that  whilst  z 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  sounds,  the  eye  sees  the  symbol 
but  seldom.  Shakespeare  was  for  once  mistaken  in  calling 
z  an  'unnecessary'  letter;  for  it  might  have  been  used  very 
freely  in  our  spelling  wilh  very  great  advantage. 

§  2S6.     The  A.  S.  vowel-system  was  fairly  complete,  the     < 
whole  number  of  symbols  being  eighteen,  viz.  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,y 
(at  first  written  «),  6,  i,  i,  6,  6,  y  (at  first  written  ie).  a,  ea,  eo, 
d,  /a,  io.     For  a  full  account  of  them,  see  Sweet's  A.  S.V' 
Reader.     We  may  say  that  the  A.  S.  alphabet  was,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  sufficient  for  representing  all  the  words  of  the 
language  by  purely  phonetic  methods.    There  was  a  guttural 
sound  like  that  of  the  G.  ch ;  but  this  was  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  by  using  the  symbol  h  with  this  power  in  every 
position  except  initially,  where,  not  being  wanted  for  this 
purpose,  it  could  be  used  for  the  initial  aspirate.     The  chief 
defects  of  the  alphabet  were  the  double  use  of  f  (for  the   ■ 
sounds  of  _/  and  v),  the  double  use  of  s  (for  the  sounds  of  s 
and  2) ;  and  the  ambiguous  use  of  J3,  B  for  the  sounds  of 
th  in  thin  and  th  in  thine.     Even  these  defects  were  much 
lessened  in  practice  by  the  position  of  the  symbols  in  the 
words.     Briefly,  we  may  fairly  call  the  A,  S.  system  a  purely    . 
phonetic  system,  and  may  assign  to  most  of  the  symbols  their 
usual  Latin  values,  so  that  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u  (all  of 
which  were  lengthened  when  accented)  had  the  same  values 
as  in  modern  Italian ;  whilst  y  had  the  sound  of  the  G.iiia   < 
Ubel,  and  ea,  to,  /a,  io  were  diphthongs  whose  component 
parts  were  pronounced  as  written.  The  most  characteristic  Old 
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English  sounds  are  those  of  the  diphthongs  just  mentioned ; 
of  a  in  ca!,  written  a ;  the  guttural  A,  as  in  rtht,  mod.  E.  right 
{where  the  guttural  is  still  preserved  to  the  eye) ;  the  varying 
th,  denoted  uncertainly  by  )>  and  tS ;  and  the  familiar  modern 
E.  w'.  One  result  of  the  A.  S.  phonetic  spelling  is,  that  it  is 
not  uniform,  being  found  to  vary  from  time  to  time  and  in  ^ 
different  places,  owing  to  varieties  of  pronunciation ;  but  it 
is  usually  intelligible  and  faithful,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
'etymological,'  precisely  because  it  is  phonetic.  When  a  word 
like  episcopus  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  piopularly  pro- 
nounced as  biscop,  it  was  spelt  as  pronounced ;  there  was  no 
thought  of  turning  it  into  piscop  or  episcop  merely  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  that  the  scribe  knew  it 
to  be  so  borrowed.  There  was  then  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  peda.nCs  to  mark  the  supposed  derivation  of  a  word  by 
conforming  the  spelling  of  a  word  to  that  of  its  presumed 
original. 

§  287.  A.D,  1160-1300.  As  time  wore  on,  some  of  the 
Sounds  slowly  changed,  but  foriunately  the  spelling  changed 
with  them  in  many  important  particulars.    We  may  notice  the 

I  growing  confusion,  in  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon,  between  the  use 
of  the  symbols  i  and  y,  so  that  the  word  him  is  often  badly 

,  spelt  hym,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cining  for  cyning, 
a  king.  The  sounds  denoted  by  those  symbols  were  be- 
coming difficult  to  distinguish.  Sufficient  examples  of  the 
spelling  of  the  period  from  1150  to  r3oo  may  be  found  in 
Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Part  I,  2nd  edition.  The 
alphabet  is  discussed  at  p.  six  of  the  Introduction,  and  the 
phonology  at  pp.  xxv-xxxi.  As  regards  the  alphabet,  we 
may  notice  (i)  the  increasing  use  of  k,  especially  to  denote 

'  Thissoundwascommoninearly  Latin,  being  written  »,  as  in  «<■«(«», 
whence  K  viinc.  But  the  Latin  u-cimsotiaiit  h>d  already  become  v 
before  the  earliest  period  of  written  English,  and  hence  the  use  of  the 
Tone  win  for  the  sonnd  of  w.  Snch  Latin  words  as  wall,  wine,  wici 
tnaybove  been  learnt  on  the  continent  or  &om  tbeBritonsj  the  zv  shews 
their  antiquity.    See  Chapter  XXL 
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the  hard  sound  of  c  before  e  and  i,  where  there  might  other- 
wise be  some  doubt  as  to  the  sound,  because  the  French 
scribes  understood  c  before  e  and  i  to  have  the  sound  of  s;  *. 
(2)  the  use  of  the  symbol  j'  to  denote  the  sound  ofj'  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  (as  in  5r;=jr)  or  of  the  guttural  A(or^ii)  ■ 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  (as  in  li^l=^ligkf) ;  (3)  the  use  of 
gk  for  the  A,  S.  h  when  guttural ;  and  (4)  the  introduction 
of  tt  as  a  consonantal  symbol  to  denote  v,  this  u  being  diatin-  ' 
guished  from  the  vowel  a  chiefly  by  its  occurrence  between 
two  vowels,  the  latter  of  which  is  commonly  t.    The  converse 
use  of  V  for  the  vowel  »  {chiefly  initially,  as  in  vp  for  up')  is 
also  found,  but  was  silly  and  needless'.     By  way  of  exam- 
ples, we  may  note  (j)  the  spellings  kene,  mod.  E.  keen,  for 
A,  S.  c^ne,  and  kin  for  A.  S.  cyn ;  (2)  y,  mod.  E.j'e,  for  A.  S. 
ge,  and  Ajt  for  A.  S.  liAi;  (3)  /igii  as  an  alternative  for  Ji\i, 
for  A.  S.  lih/,  as  before ;  (4)  ate,  euere,  mod.  E.  eve,  ever,  for 
A.  S.  d/en,  afre.     We   must   also   particularly  notice  that 
the  A.  S.  €  and  sc  novi  become  cA  and  scA  (new  symbols),  ■ 
especially  before  e  and  (';  and  that  the  symbol  >•  begins  to 
be  used  for  the  consonant _j',  though  it  is  also  a  vowel.    The 
A.  S.  Al,  in,  hr,  become  merely  /,  n,  r;  av  is  replaced  by 
ifej  and  ya,  the  latter  being  a  French  symbol  which  soon  ' 
prevailed  over  kw  entirely;  Aw  is  written  wA;  ]>  is  preferred 
to  5  initially;  and  the  initial  ge-  (prefix)  becomes  «-.     Exam- 
ples of  these  changes  may  be  seen  in  cAerl,  mod.  E.  cAur!, 
for  A.  S.  ceorlf  and  cAt7d  for  A.  S.  ciid;  scAtden,  mod.  E.  sAed, 
for  A.  S.  sc/adan,  and  scAinen,  E.  sAine,  for  A.  S.  scinan  \  yonge,    ■ 
'E.young,  for  A.  S.geong;  lautrd,  E.  lord,  for  A.  S.  Maford; 
note,  K  nut,  for  A,  S.  Amti;  renden,  E.  rend,  for  A.  S,  Arendan ; 
kwene,  later  queue,  E.  queen,  for  A.  S.  cwin ;  wAi,  E.  wAy,  for 

'  This  symbol  is  merely  a  pecnliar  form  of  ^,  very  like  the  A.S.^. 
A  new  (French)  form  of  i*  was  osed  for  ^  itself. 

'  The  symbol  P  (A.S.  w)  disappeaiERboitt  A.D.  1180;  it  occniSAbODt  , 
five  times  in  Havelok  the  Dane.     It  was  replaced  at  Arst  by  u»,  but 
afterwards  by  w  (a  French  symbol)  as  at  present.    This  change  in  no  • 
way  concerned  the  pronunciation. 
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A.  S.  kuyf\  p6h,  E,  though  {with  initial  ))),  wiS,  E.  with  (with 
final  S) ;  i-horen,  E.  io/'B,  for  A.S.  gthoren.  The  vowel-scheme 
ofthisperiodis  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here;  but  we  may 
particularly  note  the  disappearance  of  a;  the  place  of  which 
was  supplied  by  e  or  a ;  the  disappearance,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  oi ea  and  eo,  whether  long  or  short;  and  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  accentual  marks,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  whether  the  vowel  is  long  or  short.     We  have  also  to^ 

"i  remember  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with  three  written  dialectsy 
This  is  also, the  period  when  French  words  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, with  the  same  spelling  and  pronimciation  as  that 

'  which  they  had  in  the  Anglo-French  MSS.  of  the  same  lime ; 
and  it  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  sounds  of  the 

J  French  vowels  did  not  then  differ  materially  from  the  sounds 
of  the  corresponding  English  vowels,  so  that  the  French 
words  required  no  violent  alteration  to  adapt  them  for  English 
use.  The  spelling  still  remained  fairly  phonetic  and  therefore 
etymological ;  it  is  occasionally  ambiguous,  but  not  so  to  any 
great  or  important  extent.  For  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
pronunciation  of  two  important  works  of  this  period,  viz.  the 
Ancren  Riwle  and  the  Ormulimi,  see  Sweet's  First  Middle 
English  Primer.  We  must  particularly  remember  that,  in  this 
thirteenth  century  and  in  the  century  succeeding  it,  the  English 
language  was  practically  re-spelt  according  to  the  Anglo-French 
jnethod  by  scribes  who  were  familiar  with  Anglo-French. 
This  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  use  of  qif  for  cw,  as  in  qucne 
(queen)  for  A.  S.  av/n ;  of  c  with  the  sound  of  s  before  e  and 
t,  as  in  certain,  cite  (city) ;  of  u  and  y  as  consonants,  as  in 
ewre  (ever),  ye  (ye) ;  of  ay  and  ey  for  ai  and  «'  occasionally, 
as  in  day  for  dai,  from  A.  S.  dag,  they  or  pey  for  pa,  from 
Icel./«>-,  they;  of  the  symbols  v,  w,  and  ch;  of  i' with  the 
sound  ofy(as  in  ('cw,  joy),  &c.  These  scribes  also  replaced  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon '  or  Celtic  forms  of  d,y,  g,  r,  s,  and  /  by  letters 
of  a  continental  type;  but  they  retained  f  (as  a  form  of 
s)  together  with  s.    One  vowel-change  is  too  lemarkable  to 
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be  passed  over,  viz.  the  disappearance  of  the  A.S.  d,  i.e. 
long  a,  owing  to  the  change  of  sound  from  aa  in  haa  to  that 
of  oa  in  broad,  which  was  denoted  by  changing  the  A.  S. 
spelhng  brad  into  the  new  spellings  braad^,  broad.  Conse-x 
quently,  as  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  the  true  a  (long  a)  'occursf 
only  in  French  words,  as  in  dame,  lady,  dame,  blam-en,  to 
blame ' ;  which  were  of  course  pronounced  with  the  French 
sound  of  a. 

§  288.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  some  account 
of  the  symbols  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Omitting  the  capital  letters,  which  are  sufficiently  familiar, 
the  list  of  symbols  is  aS  follows  :abodefgli*i-k 
Imnopqars  {also  f)tnTWxyz  {very  rare) ; 
also  J>  (=/A)'  and  ;  (=y  initially,  gh  medially  and  finally, 
and  sometimes  z  finally).  The  two  last  characters  were 
inheriled  from  the  older  period ;  the  rest  of  the  letters  may 
be  considered  as  Anglo-French  forms  of  the  Roman  letters, 
and  the  whole  system  of  spelling  had  become  French  rather 
than  English.  We  shall  not,  however,  have  the  complete 
list  of  sound-symbols  till  we  add  the  compound  symbols 
following,  viz.  cli  (rarely  written  ho)  ng  ph  Boh  (also  ah)  th 
wh.  Of  these,  ch  was  pronounced  as  now,  i.  e.  as  ck  in 
choose,  and  mostly  represents  an  A.  S.  c  (usually  when  fol- 
lowed by  r(  or  I  or_y),  or  else  it  represents  an  O.F.  ck  as  in 
change;  sch  is  the  modem  ih  in  shall;  th  was  coming  into 
use  as  an  alternative  for  J> ;  and  v>h  replaced  the  A.  S.  kw. 
There  is  no  j,  but-  the  symbol  /  represented  both  /  and  _/'. 
We  must  also  consider  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
The  former  were  at  first  not  distinguished  to  the  eye  from 
the  short  ones ;  the  latter  were  ai  (or  ay)  aa  (or  aw)  ea 

*  This  spelling  did  not  last  long,  bat  soon  gave  way  lo  brood;  the 
modem  broad  is  due  to  a  subsequent  revival  of  the  symbol  oa,  which  u 
almost,  perhaps  quite,  quIuiowq  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

'  An  aspirate  initialfy  ;  otherwise  a  guttural,  later  gk. 

'  The  symbol  S  disappears  soon  after  A.  D.  1130,  except  perhaps  in   , 
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ei  (or  e;)  eo  ie  oa  oi  (or  oy)  on  ui,  for  the  pronunciation 
of  which  see  Sweet,  First  Middle  Eng.  Primer,  p.  2.  Some- 
times we  find  en  (or  ew).  When  the  hard  c  is  doubled, 
it  is  written  kk ;  a  double  ch  is  written  cch'';  a  double  s 
is  sometimes  written  sc  (as  in  Iksced),  but  the  same  symbol, 
viz.  sc,  could  be  used  for  si  or  even  for  sh. 

%  289.  A.D.  1300-1400.  Passing  on  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  examples  of  the  spell- 
ing in  Specimens  of  English,  ed,  Morris  and  Skeat,  Part  II ; 
or  in  the  extracts  from  Chaucer  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press'.  I  shall  here  describe  the  spelling  found  in  my 
edition  of  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  which,  though  occasion- 
ally normalised,  is  strictly  founded  on  that  of  the  excellent 

'  Ellesmere  MS.,  written  about  a.d,  1400.  The  consonants 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
symbol  \  remains  in  occasional  use,  but  ih  is  very  commonly  ■ 
used  instead.  A  new  symbol  gh,  still  in  use,  is  employed 
for  the  guttural  sound  written  A, in  A.  S.    But  the  vowel- 

'  S3'mbols  are  somewhat  altered;  the  old  ea^,  oa*,  disappear, 
wis  rare,  and  the  system  of  dcmlling  the  vowels,  to  indicate 

'    length,  begins  to  prevail,  giving  us  aa,  te,  00 ;  and  sometimes 

,  y  for  the  long  t.  Eo  is  hardly  ever  used,  except  in  people, 
more  commonly /;;*&  (people),  or  evta  poeple.  The  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  the  description  of  Chaucer's  pro- 
nunciation by  Mr.  Ellis,  reprinted  (by  his  kind  permission) 
in  the  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes 
Tale,  and  ed,  18J9,  p.  x. 

*  An  expressive  symbol;  for  tlie  sound  is  really  that  of  s  final  oi 
implosive  EOimd,  followed  by  the  true  ch  or  exflasive  ttnmi ;  as  in 
fu-chtn,  to  fetch. 

'  In  Morris's  edition  of  the  Prologue,  the  symbols  »  and  j  are  intro- 
daced  with  their  modem  valnes ;  the  MSS.  have  only  uiatv  (also  11  for 
m)  and  >. 

'  Ea  is  Eometiiiies  written  in  tost,  pliase,  bnt  ist  (or  as^  and  pitst 
are  commoner.  In  the  fifteenth  century  ea  remained  scarce,  bat  was 
afterwaids  rerived. 

'  Oa  qoite  digappeais,  but  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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§  290.  The  preceding  account  may  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  earlier  modes  of  spelling  ;  but  now  tliat  we  have 
reached  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  symbols  carefully,  because  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  period  when  modem  English  spelling  was 
practically  formed  and  fixed.  The  spelling  of  the  Man  of  v/ 
Lawes  Tale  does  not  esimlial2y  differ  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  in  spite  of  the  vast  changes  that  have  come 
over  our  pronunciation.  The  principal  difference  is,  after  all,  1 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  final  e  in  the  spoken  word.  Since  the 
year  1400,  the  forms  of  the  words  to  the  eye  have  not  greaily  . 
changed,  though  the  sounds  intended  are  very  different. 
This  statement  may  seem  a  little  startling  at  first',  but  a 
careful  examination  will  shew  that  much  of  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  Chaucer's  language  is  due  to  changes  in"] 
grammar  and  vocabulary  rather  than  to  any  sweeping  changesj 
in  the  system  of  spelling  then  in  vogue.  I  shall  now  give 
a  comphie  list  of  all  the  symbols  in  use  about  A.D.  1400. 
A  specimen  of  the  spelling  of  this  period  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.     See  also  pp.  24,  29,  34,  37, 

§  281.  The  vowels  are ;  a  e  i  o  u  (also  written  v, 
initially)  y  (for  t,  especially  when  long)  w  (for  u,  rare) 
aa  (rare)  ee  00.  Diphthongs:  ai,  or  ay  bu,  or  aw  ea 
(very  rare)  ei,  or  ey  00  (rare)  en,  or  ew  ie  oe  (very  rare) 
oi,  or  oy  oti,  or  ow  ne '  m,  or  uy.  Consonants :  b  c  d 
f  g  h  i  (or  capital  I,  for  j) '  b  1  m  n  p  gn  r  b  (or  ()  t 
T  (or  n,  for  v)  w  x  y  (or  j)  s.  Digraphs,  &c. :  oIl  g^ 
or  ;  ga  (in  guerdon,  i,  e.  gw)  ng  ph  BOh,  sometimes  Bh 
th,  or  J>  wh.     Doubled  letters  :  bl)  00  dd  ff  gg  Uc  (for»/   , 

>  Englishmen  ore  bo  dependent  upon  the  leek  of  a  word  la  Ike  gre, 
that  even  &  few  comparatiyely  slight  changes  in  spelling  fill  them  with 
amazement     Uowevei,  we  may  notice  the  spnbols  az  and  ea  in  parti-   1 
cnlar,  as  belonging  to  Tudoc-E^glisb,  not  to  Chauceiiaii  spelling. 

'  Mi.  Ellis  omits  ue  (as  in  due) ;  also  »i,  uy  (as  '-m  fruit,  fruyt). 

'  Also  ^,  if  followed  by  <  or  (,  is  nsed  to  denote  y.    Indeed,  when  the  • 
sound  of  y  ends  a  word,  it  always  appears  as  gc. 
X  2 
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cc  or  kk)  rarely  ck  11  mm  nn  pp  rr  as  (or  fs)  tt. 
Biform  digraphs,  &c. :  ooli  (for  chch)  ash  (for  shsk  or 
simple  sh)  }))>  ]>th  or  even  tth  or  thth.  Initial  combin- 
ations: bl  br  cl  (or  kl)  or  (or  kr)  dr  dw  fl  fii  (rare) 
ft  gl  gn  gr  kn  pi  pr  ps  so  (or  sk)  b1  (also  written 
sol)  am  an  ap  squ  at  aw  aor  (or  akr)  acbr  (or  shr)  apl 
spr  Btr  tor  tw  thr  (or  )ir)  thw  wl  (rare)  wr.  Final 
combinations ' :  ot  da  fia  ft  gn  gkt  (or  jt)  lb  Id  If  Ik 
Im  In  Ip  la  It  Itk  Ine  {=1t)  mb  mp  noe  noh  nd 
ngs  ngth  nk  na  nt  nth  pa  pt  pth  rb  ro  Tce  roh  rd 
rf  rk  rl  rid  rm  m  md  rp  ra  iraoh  rat  rt  rth  roe 
(  =  rr)  ak  sp  at  ts  xt.  Also  ge  (for  7) ;  gge  {iox  jj) ;  nge  \ 
(for  nj) ;  rgh,  in  ihurgh,  through ;  mpne,  in  sokmpne,  solem^jj 

§  202.  The  reader  will  at  once  recognise,  in  the  above 
list,  a  large  number  of  familiar  symbols  which  aTe  still  in  use. 
The  French  influence  is  by  this  time  paramount,  as  may  be 
aeen  by  comparing  the  spelling  of  Middle-English  of  the 
fourteenth  century  with  that  of  the  Anglo-French '  of  the 
same  period,  as  exhibited  in  the  Liber  Albus  or  the  Liber 
Custumarum  or  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  In  order  to 
complete  the  history  of  our  writteil  fonns,  all  that  remains 
is  to  notice  the  principal  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  above  list  of  symbols  since  a.d.  1400,  and  to  account 
for  omissions  from  or  additions  to  it.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  extraordinary  loss  (in  pronunciation)  of  the 
final  -e,  which  in  so  many  cases  denoted  an  inflexion  of 
declension  or  of  conjugation  in  the  spoken  language.  Tiiis 
loss  took  place  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Midland 

'  These  combinations  close  a  word  or  syllable,  ss  'Kf(e),  act-ion. 
Modem  English  has  bs,  in  slabs,  and  other  combinations  not  used  in 
1400.  I  omit  bn  in  Ab-ncr,  and  the  like,  where  the  symbols  belong  to 
difterent  syllables. 

'  The  term  '  Anglo-French '  is  absolutely  necessary ;  it  denotes  the 
later  form  of  the  Nonnan-French  introduced  at  the  Conquest ;  for  this 
dialed,  as  adopted  in  England,  had  a  different  development  &om  that 
of  the  French  ol  Nonnapdy. 
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dialect,  biit  had  already  taken  place  in  the  Northern  dialect  \ 
in  the  fourteenth.     The  result  was  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  is  of  supreme  importance  in  explaining  the  spelling 
of  modern  English,    I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  explain 
it  carefully. 

§  28S.  Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  \, 
words  bone,  stone,  cone;  the  last  of  which  is  not  of  English, 
but  of  Greek  origin.  The  A.  S.  for  bone  is  ban  (pronounced 
baan),  and  for  stone  is  sldn  (pronounced  staan,  with  aa  as  in 
baa).  But  these  forma  were  only  used  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular ;  the  genitives  singular  were  bdn-is, 
sMtt-e's,  and  the  datives  6dn-i^,  stdn-f;  all  four  forms  being 
dissyllabic.  The  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  was  sldn-as.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  sound  of  d  changed  to 
that  of  oa  in  broad,  denoted  (imperfecdy)  by  00,  thus  giving 
the  forms  boon,  sioon  (pron.  bawn,  staion).  The  gen.  and 
dat  sing,  should  have  been  written  booties,  s/oones,  boone, 
sloone,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  sufBcient  to  write  but  one  0, 
because  the  reader  would  unconsciously  dwell  upon  it,  and 
mentally  divide  the  words  as  bo-nis,  sio-nh,  bo-ni,  sto-tii  (all 
dissyllabic),  and  would  thus  preserve  the  length  of  the  vowel. 
Moreover,  in  such  familiar  words,  the  scribes  did  not  scruple 
to  write  bon,  slon,  with  a  single  o,  even  in  the  nom.  and  ace, 
trusting  that  they  would  easily  be  recognised,  and  pronounced 
with  a  long  vowel,  Hence  we  find  the  following  forms ; 
Sing,  nom,  and  ace.  boon,  bon,  s/oon,  s/on  ;  gen,  bon^s,  stone's ' ; 
dat.  loni,  stonl;  PL  nom.  and  ace.  bonis,  stones,  forms  which 
were  early  extended  to  include  the  gen.  and  dat,  pi.  also, 
The  same  forms  continued  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  there  was  a  tendency  to  drop  the  e  in  the  dat.  sing.  • 
The  dat  sing.,  be  it  remembered,  was  then  of  considerable 
importance,  because  it  was  almost  invariably  employed  after 

'  The  two  dotsoverlher  point  out  that -ft  and -*  are  distinct  aylkblea. 
If  this  be  fo^otteo,  the  whole  of  the  acconnt  is  rained.  Any  one 
accustomed  to  mod.  Germaa  will  easily  remember  this. 
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S  certain  prepositions,  such  as  at,  be  (by),  for,  from,  in,  of,  on, 
to.    Amongst  these,  the  prep.  of\f&&  in  very  frequent  use, 

f  because  it  was  used  to  translate  the  French  de;  whence 
(in  addition  to  s/ones)  a  new  form  sprang  up  to  translate  the 

*  French  de  la  pterre,  viz.  of  the  sloni';  and  this  phrase  was 
possibly  regarded  even  then,  as  it  is  always  regarded  now, 
as  a  fonn  of  the  genitive  case,  though  the  form  stone  is, 
grammatically,  a  dative.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  what 
happened.  The  nominatives  boon,  stoon,  or  bon,  ston,  were 
confused  with  the  datives  boni\  stoni;  often  pronounced  bon', 
stmt,  by  the  loss  of  final  e,  and  the  scribes  frequently  wrote 
bone,  stone  even  where  the  final  e  was  dropped.  This  habit 
was  particularly  common  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  because  the  final  e  was  there  lost  at  a  time  when 
it  was  still  sounded  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  dialects ; 
I  and  Northern  scribes  were  peculiarly  liable  to  add  an  idle 
{and  therefore  an  ignorant)  finai  e  in  places  where  the  same 
letter  was  written  in  the  South  because  it  was  reaUy  sounded '. 
Or  even  if  the  Northern  scribe  spelt  correctly,  the  Midland 
or  Southern  scribe  who  wrote  out  a  piece  composed  in  the 
Northern  dialect  would  be  sure  to  insert  a  large  number 
of  final  -e'&  quite  wrongly,  simply  because  he  was  used  to 
them.  Moreover,  the  spelling  of  Eng^sh  followed  French 
models,  and  the  Old  French  abounded  in  words  ending  in  -e, 
which  was  once  always  sounded,  but  afterwards  became  mute. 
Examples  are  abundant;  it  may  suffice  to  notice  the  spelling 
lyfe  for  ^(nom.)  in  1,  433  of  the  Norlheni  poem  by  Ham- 
pole,  called  the  Pricke  of  Conscience,  written  about  A. n.  1340; 
see  p.  34,  line  25.  Hence  arose,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
by  mere  accident,  without  any  premeditation,  the  modern 
English  device  of  writing  bone,  stone,  where  the  final  e  is 
associated  with  the  notion  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long  ; 
GO  that  we  now  actually  regard  this  «  as  <z  means  for  in- 

'■  The  best  MS.  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  written  out  by  a  Scotcbmaii  in 
1487,  abounds  witb  examples  of  the  mute  fioal  -t. 
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dicating  the  Ungth  of  the  prece^ng  vowtP  I  The  clumsiness 
of  this  device  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  ever 
thought  of  it,  and  it  certainly  would  never  have  been  con- 
sciously invented  by  any  sane  being.  It  is  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  reformed  spelling.  It  is  very  ' 
remarkable,  too,  that  a  very  similar,  but  not  exactly  equivalent, 
result  has  come  about  in  French,  a  language  which  abounds 
with  words  ending  in  -e.  The  French  final  e  was  formerly  ' 
always  pronounced,  but  is  now  silent.  It  was  from  French 
that  we  borrowed  the  word  cone  (for  which  see  Cotgrave's 
F.  Dictionary) ;  and,  finding  that  its  spelling  was  exactly  in 
accordance  with  our  own  system  of  spelling  bone  and  iione, 
we  naturaUy  adopted  it  as  it  was.  The  F,  cone  (now  ci!ne) 
represents  an  O.  F,  con-i'  (dissyllabic),  where  the  final  -e 
represents  the  -um  in  the  Lat.  ace.  con-um  (nom.  con-uS'^GV.. 
icfflo-or),  just  as  the  same  Lat.  suffix  is  represented  by  -o  in  the 
Span,  and  Iial.  cono.  So  also  wa  write  alone,  alone,  tone, 
zone,  cront,  drone,  Ac. ;  and  we  even  still  write  cftf,  none, 
gone  (A.  S.  an,  nan,  gdn),  because  the  vowels  in  those  words 
were  once  long,  and  they  all  once  rimed  with  bone. 

§  284.  The  loss  of  the  final  -«  as  an  infiexion  was 
universal,  and  took  place  not  only  in  substantives,  but  in 
adjectives  and  verbs  also.  Thus  the  A.S.  infinitive  rid-an 
became  M,  E.  rid-en,  or  (by  loss  of  -»)  rid-e,  and  is  now  ride. 
The  A.S.  hwil  (white)  was  ,also  used  in  the  definite'^  form  i 
hwit-a,  whence  the  M.  E.  double  form  wl^t  and  whyl-e',  the  . 
latter  being  preferred  in  the  modem  white.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  A.S.  infinitive  kll-an  became  M.E.  tell-in,  tell-i, 

'  If  tbe  rowel  is  ihort,  01  if  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  otherwise 
obvioDS,  the  e  usually  disappeais  in  modem  English,  because  its  utter 
uselessDeis  is  then  apparent.  We  fixA,  in  Shalcespeare  (First  Folio)  such 
spellings  as  cheere,  speake,  iestirrt,  tepfe,  roome,  keepe,  marre,  cadint, 
selfe  (Temp.  Act  l.  Sc.  I).     We  also  find  take,  carejate,  rope,  &c.,  as 

'  The  definite  foim  of  the  adjective  was  always  uaed  when  the  definite   t 
article  or  a  poisessive  pionoun  preceded  it.      >  &    ^  <  r  •  ->-  \ 
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but  in  the  fifteenth  century  telle  (with  e  mute) ;  this  mute  e 
is  now  dropped,  being  completely  useless,  but  the  double  / 
remains.     The  fate  of  the  M.  E.  inflexional  suffix  -m  was 

'  the  same  as  that  of  Ihe  final  -e,  on  account  of  the  falling  away 
of  the  n  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  is  a  trace  of  it  still  in  a 
few  words,  viz.  ox-en,  brtihr-en,  childr-m,  ki-ne  (with  e  added 

'  to  denote  long  i) '. 

5  295.  It  is  necessary  lo  discuss  somewhat  further  the 
spelling  of  words  borrowed  Irom  French.  The  word  cone, 
mentioned  above,  was  not  borrowed  at  a  very  early  time. 
But  we  find  in  Chaucer  such  words  as  age,  chance,  charge, 
clause,  cure,  dame,  grace,  nice,  ounce,  place,  table,  temple,  all  of 
which  were  originally  dissyllabic.  These  are  stiil  spelt  the 
same  as  ever,  though  they  are  now  all  monosyllabic  except 
the  two  last.     Indeed,  it   has   become   a  rule    in   modern 

J  English  that  the  sound  of  final/  may  not  be  denoted  by/, 

,  but  must  be  written  ge  I  Similarly,  ce  is  now  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  representing  the  sound  of  a  final  s ;  so 
much  so,  indeed  that  we  have  actually  extended  this  French 
fashion  to  pure  English  words,  and  now  write  mice,  twice, 
where  the  scribes  of  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  mys,  twy'e's 
(dissyllabic);  cf.  §  297.  Verbs  such  as  the  F.  granl-er, 
dress-er,  were  conformed  to  E.  grammar,  and  became  grant- 
en,  grant-'€,dress-en,dress-e';  later^fan/«,rfr^w^  (monosyllabic); 
and  finally  grant,  dress,  as  now. 

§  296.  The  M.  E.  pi.  suffix  -m  (A.  S.  -as)  is  also  deserving 
of  attention.  In  Chaucer  it  forms  a  separate  syllable,  so  that 
hon-es,  ston-Hs,  were  dissyllabic;  at  the  same  time,  the  suffix 
had  become  less  emphatic  and  distinct,  so  that  the  original 
A,  S.  suffix  -as  (originally  pronounced  with  s)  passed  into 
■  M.  E,  -es  {with  dull  e,  and  s  as  a).  The  forms  bones,  stones, 
were  retained,  even  after  the  words  had  become  mono- 

•  Englishmen  find  it  difficnlt  to  realiie  tint  the  old  language  was 
highly  Inflexional ;  yet  it  remains  10,  provincially,  to  this  day,  as  in  the 
Shropshire  phrase — '  I  dar'  say  yo'  getten  more  than  yo'  desarven.' 
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syllables,  because  some  method  had  to  be  employed  for 
pointing  out  the  length  of  the  vowels.  So  also  we  now 
write  cares,  games,  which  are  of  English  origin,  and  cures, 
flames,  cones,  which  are  French.  So  also  c<^es,  cures  are 
osed  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  The  phirals 
ages,  chances,  charges,  clauses,  graces,  ounces,  places,  lahles, 
temples  are  still  dissyllabic,  and  unaltered  save  in  the  vowel- 
sounds.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  of  such  pluraHs  s  has 
the  sound  of  z.  We  find  the  j-sound  in  mod.  E.  ca^t,  pi,  ' 
cakes ;  also  in  flock  (M.  R  floK),  pi.  flocks  (M.  E.  flokkes),  ' 
where  the  e  has  been  purposely  cut  out,  Jest  the  word  should 
appear  to  be  dissyllabic.  All  the  above  examples  are 
characteristic  of  large  classes  of  words.  As  to  the  suffix  -ed, 
little  need  be  said ;  it  was  long  retained  as  a  distinct  syllable 
in  numerous  cases  where  the  e  is  now  silent. 

§  297.  One  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  e  in  stones 
to  denote  the  long  vowel  was  to  disturb  the  spelling  of  many 
Middle -English  words  in  which  a  short  vowel  was  followed 
by  a  single  consonant  and  e,  such  as  manere,  matere,  biter, 
toterm,  coper,  gotere  or  gutere.  The  simplest  expedient  for 
remedying  this  defect  was  to  double  the  consonant,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  mann-'eS,  genitive  of  man.  Hence  the 
modem  forms  manner,  matter,  bitter,  loiter,  copper,  gutter. 
Such  doubling  was  less  necessary  when  the  vowel  was  not  e ; 
so  that  the  old  forms  manage,  matins ',  bigot,  metal\  colour, 
busy,  canon,  are  still  in  use.  This  new  distinction  caused 
much  confusion,  so  that  the  rule  was  not  consistently  carried 
out.  Thus  the  word  tolerate  (consistently  with  folly,  jolly, 
for  M.  E,  folye,  ioly)  was  spelt  lollerate  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Sir  Thomas  Etyot,  and  Udall  (see  the  examples  in  Richard- 
fon's  Dictionary);  but  when  the  mania  for  'etymological' 
spelling  set  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 

'  The  spelling  mattins  is  a  comparatively  moiieni  innovation,  by 
confosiOD  with  the  Ital.  mallino.  Hiatoricallj,  the  word  is  French ; 
Cotgmve  has  :  '  Matins,  Matins,  Morning  Praier.' 

'  Actoally  also  spelt  mettle,  when  nsed  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
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spelling  was  altered  back  again  to  lolerale,  lest  readers  siioutd 
be  too  dense  to  detect  tiie  connection  of  iolhrak  with  the 
Latin  lolerare.  And  when  once  the  attempt  was  thus  made 
to  supplant  phonetic  by  '  etymological '  spelling,  all  chance 
of  consistency  was  at  an  end,  and  the  phonetic  system  was 
doomed,  except  in  so  far  as  words  of  obscure  etymology  were 
allowed  to  be  conformed  to  phonetic  rules '.  Whilst  I 
am  speaking  of  doubled  letters,  I  may  remark  that  modem 
English  has  a  ridiculous  prejudice  against  writing  jj  and  iro ; 
see  the  remarks  on  v  at  p,  317,  note  r.  Jj  has  been 
provided  for  by  writing  dge  {!),  which  arose  out  of  the  final 
M.  E.  gge  (see  end  of  §  391);  but  we  have  no  way  of 
shewing  that  kver  does  not  rime  to  sever.  ■^- As  to  r,  it  is  often 
doubled  in  modem  English  where  it  was  once  single.  Thus 
M.  E.  Marie  is  now  Mary,  but  M.  E.  marim  is  marry. 
M.  E.  mery  is  now  merry,  though  we  retain  M.  E.  very. 
M.  E,  mtrour  is  now  mirror,  and  M.  E.  morwe  is  morrow. 
M.  E.  soVwe  is  sorrow ;  and,  by  coniiision  with  this  word, 
the  A,  S.  sdr-ig  is  now  sorry,  though  closely  allied  to  the 
adj.  sdr,  sore,  and  therefore  an  altered  form  of  sor-y. 

A  final  s  is  now  doubled-  when  it  is  desired  to  shew  that  it 
is  not  sounded  as  x ;  hence  M.  E.  glas,  blis,  dros  are  now 
glass,  bliss,  dross,  and  all  words  that  once  ended  in  -hs  and 
•nes  now  end  in  -kss  and  -niss.  Another  common  device  * 
'  for  shewing  that  s  is  not  sounded  as  s,  is  to  write  ce,  as  in 
miee,  twice,  &c.,  already  alluded  to.  So  also  peace  for  M.  E. 
pees.  In  fact,  English  abounds  with  such  '  phonetic '  devices ; 
no  one  objects  to  them  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remsun 
sporadic,  irregular,  and  inconsistent. 

'  This  is  what  most  people  mean  by  'etymolc^cal' spelling,  vii.  to 
spell  a  word  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  fashion  where  the  etymology  is  easy 
enough,  and  needs  no  pointing  ont ;  and  to  spell  it  as  it  liappens  to  be 
spelt  in  Tudoi-Eoglish  where  the  etymolt^y  is  hard. 

'  Yet  a  third  (I;  method  is  to  write  h,  as  in  horse  (M.  E.  hon), 
gwu  (M.  E.  gBei},  hvHst  (M.  E.  hous).  Bot  mse  is  the  trae  M.  E.  form ; 
tbeiefore  tbe  j  in  it  means  i. 
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§  288.  A.  D.  1400-1600.  The  most  weighty  points 
in  the  history  of  spelling  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  the 
total  loss  of  the  inflectional  -e  and  the  partial  loss  of  -m,  ' 
the  frequent  reduction  of  the  inflectional  -es  to  the  simple 
sound  of  s  (or  e),  and  the  occasional  doubling  of  letters  to 
denote  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  We  have  now 
to  examine  in  detail  the  changes  made  in  the  symbols  em- 
ployed, a  list  of  which  has  been  given  in  §  291.  To  limit 
the  enquiry,  I  coniine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  spellings 
fotmd  in  a  book  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  purpose, 
viz,  Caxton's  translation  of  '  Le  Recueil  des  HisCoires  de 
Troye,'  a  sufficient  extract  from  which  is  given  in  my 
Specimens  of  English,  Part  III,  pp.  89-9S ;  or  the  reader 
may  turn  to  the  sample  of  it  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  volume.  The  date  is  a.  d.  1471.  We  may 
first  of  all  remark  the  retention  of  the  old  inflectional 
-e  in  places  where  it  was  required  by  the  grammar  of 
the  preceding  century,  though  it  was  no  longer  sotmded 
in  the  fifteenth.  Examples  are :  weTtte,  3rd  p.  s.  pt.  t. ; 
kynge,  dat. ;  alle,  pi. ;  come,  gerund ;  pqye,  infinitive ;  wbeie, 
dat.,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  said,  3rd  p.  s.  pt,  t. 
(not  saide)  ;  shold  (not  skolde)  ;  gold,  dat.  {notgolde) ;  and  so 
on.  Further  confusion  appears  in  the  tise  of  final  -c  in 
wholly  impossible  places,  as  in  ranne  (1.  29)  for  ran ;  fouk 
(1.  33)  for  foul ;  setts,  pp.  (1.  42)  for  set,  &c.  This  error  is 
found  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  Northern  writings.  Final  -e 
is  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel,  as  ia/ere,  fear  (1.  19),  drede, 
dread  (1.  19),  better  spek/«r,  dreed;  also  in  iilame  (1.  ai), 
a  French  spelling  of  a  French  word.  We  still  find  -es  as  a 
plural  ending,  as  in  Grekes,  wordes,  &c. ;  and  such  a  spelling 
as  meruayllis  (marvels,  43)  shews  that  this  suflix  still  lingered 
as  a  separate  syllable ;  indeed  we  even  find  '  wound-Hs  wyde ' 
in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  g.  17,  though  this  form  was  then  archaic. 

§  298.  Recurring  to  the  symbols  in  §  291,  we  may  re- 
mark the  following  principal  variations. 
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Vowels.  The  use  of/  for  t'  has,  at  this  date,  become  com- 
mon, as  in  ^nge,  sqyd,  coitnceyll,  certayn,  wylhoul,  &c. ;  in 
many  instances,  mod.  E.  has  returned  to  the  use  of  i.  W 
(for  «)  disappears.  Aa,  ee,  oo  remain ;  aa  in  maad,  preest, 
oosl  (host). 

Diphthongs.  We  find  said,  sayd ; /rawde  {io)\  demaundtd 
(64);  peas  (g,  but  ea  is  rare);  counceill  {i^), parceyue  (73); 
slewe  (155,  M.E.  slao-'^;  iqye  (iz8,  M.E  ioy-t) ; /oule  (33), 
/mole  (85);  yssue  {73);  conduyte  (172).  The  symbol  ie  is 
rare,  but  is  found  even  in  Chaucer  (C.  T.,  Group  B,  300) 
in  the  -v!OTi.  fiers,  which  has  lasted  down  to  modem  times  as 
fierce.  The  modem  field  is /eld,  both  in  CaxCon  (93)  and  in 
I  Chaucer.  The  symbol  eo  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  word  people,  which  was  also  sometimes  written  poeple, 
and  we  needlessly  retain  the  former  spelling  to  this  day. 
The  original  intention  of  the  symbol  was,  probably,  to 
express  the  F.  eu  in  people,  as  the  word  was  written  people 
in  Anglo-French';  but  the  M.E.  form  is  commonly /^&, 
and  the  modem  form  ought  to  be  peepk,  Caxton  has 
pepU  (29).  Finally,  the  F,  eu  appears  in  furmr,  (my 
(184). 

Consonants.  We  still  find /^  written  loye  ox  iqye  (laS). 
But  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  symbol  j  was 
invented,  though  it  was  not  employed  as  at  present  till  much 
later'.  It  simply  arose  from  the  habit  of  writing  a  long 
down-stroke  to  the  last  i  in  such  numbers  as  iV,  liV,  vii,  viii, 
which  were  commonly  written  tj,  iij,  vij,  vitj,  so  that  the  tail 
of  the  letter  was  at  first  a  mere  flourish.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  employ  the  new  symbol  thus  formed  for  an  old 
sound  that  had  no  special  symbol  allotted  to  it.  Returning 
to  Caxton,  we  proceed  to  note  that  v  begins  to  be  used  as 

1  The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  in  the  extract  from  Caiton. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  197 ;  Liber  CuBtumaraiD,  pp.  81,  84.  6B7. 
We  also  find  M.  E.  fiupU.  P.  Plowman,  C.  lii.  ai. 

'  It  is  not  employed  in  the  1633  editioo  of  Shakespeare.  It  came 
into  use  about  163c,  and  was  extremely  common  in  1660. 
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at  present,  not  only  initially,  as  in  Chaucer,  but  even  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  mynerve  (Minerva,  38),  preverbe 
(100),  resseyve  (139),  evyllys  (141).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  great  advantage  of  this  plan  was  not  more  quickly  per- 
ceived; but  the  restiiction  of  n  to  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant was  much  delayed  by  the  habit  of  using  v  initially 
with  the  double  value,  as  in  vp  (=  up),  vyce  (=  vice) ',  The 
symbol  j  went  out  of  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  because  its 
form  bad  become  indistinguishable  from  that  of  s,  Indeed, 
we  still  write  capercailzie  for  capercaily  (=  capercailye) ;  and 
the  proper  names  Dahid,  Menzies,  for  Dalyiel,  Menyet '. 
The  place  of  3  was  supplied  by  ^initially,  and  by  ^A  medially,  , 
as  mye,  light,  formerly  y,  li^.  J 

Digraphs.  Gu  (=  gw)  remains  in  guerdon ;  the  ^  in 
guess,  guest,  is  of  later  date.  Sck  becomes  sh  in  the  South, 
though  sch  was  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  occurs  in  the 

'  GreaC  awkwardness  was  caused  by  the  persistent  use  of  w  for  the 
comoDan^t-somid,  because  the  practice  was  always  to  take  care  that  it 
was  used  betwiea  two  votbcIs,  as  in  etie!  or  euil  (evil) ;  and,  as  the  latter 
of  these  vowels  was  usually  an  e,  every  word  that  ended  with  the  simple 
sound  of  I'  was  spelt  so  as  to  end  with  the  compound  symbol  ut.  Even 
when  V  came  into  r^nlar  use  for  the  sound  of  the  consonant,  the  final  v 
(by  an  intensely  stupid  conservatism)  was  still  written  ve,  a  practice 
which  has  lasted  even  to  this  day;  so  that  there  is  a.  law  in  modem 
English  that  Cbe  symbol  v  must  not  end  a  word,  and  we  all  have 
to  write  have,  give,  serve,  &c.,  instead  ofiajj,  giti.  serv;  which  leaves  us 
powerless  to  distinguish  between  Ihe  short  i  in  the  verb  lo  live  and  the 
long  t  io  alive.  By  writing  the  former  as  liv,  the  distinction  might  have 
been  made.  Heace  also  another  absnrd  rule  in  modem  English,  viz. 
that  V  must  never  be  doubled.  We  write  l^er,  with  a  long  e,  rightly, 
but  we  must  not  dare  to  write  ewer.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  this  ; 
that  if  the  old  u  01  ue  had  been  doubled,  the  word  would  have  been 
written  euuer  or  euetier,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  little  too  clumsy.  No 
reform  in  modem  spelling  is  so  niuch  needed  as  the  use  of  the  simple  v 
Cor  kav,  liv,  giv,  and  the  power  either  to  double  the  v  in  ewir,  sewer, 
deliver,  &c.,  or  else  to  double  the  e  in  leever,  which  would  be  a  great 
deal  better.     I  recommend  this  change  very  strongly. 

"  Bp.  Percy  prints  an  old  Ballad  with  s  throughout  'Quhy  dois 
zour  brand  sae  drop  wi"  bluid,  Edward,  Edward?'  It  shews  great 
stupidity,  as  ^ija?- would  have  been  ijuite  correct. 
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MSS.  of  Dunbar  and  Gawain  Douglas,  The  symbol  )j  fell 
into  disuse,  because  its  fonn  had  gradually  become  identical 
with  that  of_f ;  but  printers  long  continued  to  print  y',  ^ 
(=  }>e,  Jit)  instead  of  ihs  and  that,  whenever  they  found  that 
there  was  insufficient  space  for  the  words  in  full.  Some 
modern  '  comic '  writers  seem  to  fancy  that  the  was  actually 
pronounced  i&ye,  and  that  a&yat ! 

Doubled  letters.  For  cc  or  kk,  the  symbol  ck,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century',  was  increasingly 
Used,  so  that  at  the  present  day  it  has  completely  superseded 
kk.     It  may  be  noticed  here  that,   even  in  early  MSS,,  a 

,  capital  F  was  written  like  ff,  a  fact  which  has  been  so  ill 
understood  that  we  actually  find,  at  the  present  day,  such 
names  as  F/inch,  Ffoulkes,  and  Ffrmch  (all  in  the  Clergy 
List),  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  _^  has  been  mistaken  for 
Ff,  which  is  absurd  *. 

Bi/orm  digraphs,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  modern  E.  ich 
for  ccA  {=chch)  is  curious.  It  is  due  to  the  constant  con- 
fusion in  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  betweeji  the  letters  c 
and  /,  which  are  frequently  indistinguishable;  so  that  cch 
came  to  be  misread  as  tch.  Tynvhitt  actually  prints  wretche, 
felche  in  his  edition  of  the  Cant.  Tales,  11,  7645-6;  yet  all 
the  Six-text  MSS.  have  &X\texwrecche,fecche,  oxwreche,feche. 
It  is  just  this  manipulation  of  MSS.  which  makes  it  so  di£G- 
cult  for  a  reader  lo  form  just  ideas.  Everything  has  to  be 
tested,  when  (as  in  many  old,  and  some  modem  editions) 
editors  cannot  be  trusted,  and  frequently  conceive  it  to 
be  their  first  duty  to  misrepresent  the  spellings  of  their 
MS.  authorities.  However,  the  result  is,  that  Ich  is  now 
the  accepted  way  of  writing  cch  (=chcK),  and  this  fact 
is  of  considerable   importance  in  etymology.     In  words 

.  containing  kh,  the  /  is  unoriginal,  and  as  the  cch  is  due  to 
an  older  cc,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  the  A.  S,  forms 

»  '  Myne  (aire  lockes ' ;  P.  Plownun,  C.  ivi.  8. 
"  Initial/'-^;  therefore /}'-^{!). 
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are  wrecca,/eccan^,  as  is  the  case.  As  to  ssh,  Caxton  has 
ahasshid  (=  abashshid,  1.  gz),  but  both  sch  and  wA  finally 
gave  way  to  sh,  which  is  now  never  doubled.  So  also,  when 
y  was  disused,  the  compound  forms  tih  and  ihih  soon  gave 
way  to  ik,  which  is  now  never  doubled '. 

Inilial  combinalions.  These  are  little  altered;  for  ex- 
amples, see  the  Glossary  to  Specimens  of  Eng.,  pt.  iii.  But, 
as  the  initial  h  was  less  used,  except  before  e,  i,  n,  and^y,  the 
combinations  kl,  kr  and  sir  gave  way  to  cl,  cr,  and  s/:r ;  also 
sk  gave  way  to  sc,  except  before  e,  i,  and  j".  Sci  disappears, 
though  we  still  iind  the  archaic  spelling  sclender  in  Spenser,  ■ 
F.  Q.  iii.  I.  47,  which  was  probably  copied  from  Chaucer. 
Schr  occurs  in  Gawain  Douglas,  but  soon  gave  way  to  shr. 
Fn  disappears.  Wl  disappears  entirely,  having  always  been 
rare;  yet  we  may  remember  that  the  modern  E.  lap,  in  the 
sense  to  wrap  or  enfold,  is  the  M.  E.  wlapptn,  and  that  it  is 
this  form  wlap  {=  older  wraf)  which  explains  the  wwds  en- 
velop, de-velop,  i,  e.  to  m-wlap,  de-wlap. 

Final  combinations.  These  will  be  discussed  when  we 
come  to  the  next  century, 

§  300.  Even  from  the  above  slight  sketch,  which  does 
not  include  all  the  details,  we  can  begin  to  understand  how 
the  modem  system  of  spelling  grew  up.  We  had,  first  of  all, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  spelling,  largely  phonetic  and  ' 
intended  to  be  wholly  so,  founded  upon  a  Latin  model,  and 
free  from  etymological  crazes.  Next,  an  Early  English  sys- 
tem, also  phonetic,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  symbols  would 
^ow;  but  some  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that, 
whilst  slight  changes  were  going  on  in  the  pronunciation, 
very  material  changes  were  being  made  in  the  symbols  em- 
ployed.   Early  English  was  written  out  by  scribes  who  had 

'  This/«d-ii«  may  itself  be  Soi/ttiait ;  see  Fetch  in  the  Supplement  to 
Che  second  edition  of  my  Dictionary;  but  this  is  another  matter.  I  lUll 
have  my  doubts  about  it. 

'  We  still  write  Mallhtvi  (Gk.  Uartatin),  thongh  Afathtw  and 
Mathtws  occi 
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been  previously  trained  to  write  out  Anglo-French ;  and  thus 
)  the  French  {or  Franco-Latin)  system  of  symbols  gradually 
took  the  place  of  the  older  Celto-Latin  system.  Two 
defects  of  the  Early  English  system  may  be  especially 
pointed  out,  viz,  the  confusion,  in  writing,  between  the  close 
and  open  o,  and  between  the  close  and  open  e.  Thus  the 
A.  S.  brad  (pron.  braad)  came  to  be  pronounced  as  mod.  E. 
broad,  whilst  it  was  spelt  brood  or  brod^;  and  the  A.S.  gSs 
(pron.  goas,  riming  with  dose)  came  to  be  spelt  goos  or  got, 
though  its  pronunciation  was  not  altered.  Once  more,  the 
A.  S.  jrf,  sea,  came  to  be  spelt  see,  without  much  change  in  the 
pronimciation,  the  E,  E.  see  being  pronounced  with  the  open 
e,  i.e.  like  the  e  in  ere.  At  the  same  time  the  A.  S.  sp^d,  speed, 
became  E,  E,  speed,  with  the  close  sound  of  e,  i.  e.  the  sound 
of  F.  /  in  /U,  or  not  unlike  the  mod.  E.  spade,  in  which  the 
apparent  a  is  really  a  diphthong,  composed  of  F.  /  followed  by 
short  i.  Thus  both  the  long  o  and  long  «  in  £.  E.  had  (at 
least)  two  diainct  values ;  a  confiision  which  lasted  through- 
out the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Middle- 
English  period  introduced  other  changes  and  uncertainties; 
1  above  all,  the  loss  of  the  final  e  in  the  fifteenth  century  caused 
great  confusion,  and  even  gave  rise,  as  has  been  shewn,  to 
the  mod.  E.  device  of  denoting  a  long  vowe!  by  employing  a 
final  e  alter  a  consonant.  Still,  the  great  aim  of  the  spelling 
was,  as  before,  to  represent  the  sounds  o{  the  words. 
Numerous  Anglo-French  words  (i.  e.  words  current  in  the 
Norman  dialect  as  it  was  developed  in  England)  had  been 
introduced  into  English  at  various  times;  at  first  slowly,  but 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  stream  set  in  steadily,  and 
continued  long.  These  words  were  introduced  with  the 
Anglo-French  spelling,  to  which  the  EngUsh  spelling  of  the 
time  had  been  assimilated.     Accordingly,  they  came  in  at 

'  The  loss  of  the  A.  S.  accents  (used  to  mark  long  voweis)  took  away 
the  means  of  distingniehing  length ;  we  find  iro^,  broa.d  (with  o  long), 
aadgod,  god  (with  a  short).    This  was  another  source  of  trouble. 
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first  in  an  unaltered  and  phonetic  form,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  spelling  of  such  words  indicated  their  sound  with 
less  accuracy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  period 
we  again  began  to  borrow  French  words  from  France  itself, 
but  it  is  moat  likely  that  when  the  home-supply  of  French 
words  began  to  fail,  the  foreign  supply  began  to  be  drawn 
upon,  perhaps  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  I  suppose  that  we  -' 
have  never  ceased  to  borrow  French  words  from  abroad  ever 
since.  It  makes  a  material  difference,  because  the  Ar^lo- 
French  had  ways  of  its  own,  and  exhibits  curious  points  of 
difference  from  the  French  of  Paris',  By  way  of  example, 
take  the  word  adagt,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  earlier  than 
1548,  according  to  Murray's  Dictionary,  This  is,  of  course, 
a  French  word,  but  will  hardly  be  found  in  Anglo-French. 

§  SOI.  Just  at  the  time  when  our  spelling  was  already 
becoming  very  faulty,  the  invention  of  printing  came  in,  and 
surely,  but  not  immediately,  retarded  all  further  emendation ; 
so  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the  power  of 
making  any  material  improvement  was  practically  gone. 
Nevertheless,  the  writers  of  that  period  had  the  courage  to 
make  at  least  two  considerable  improvements,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  shew  how  they  might  have  been  made,  if  the  system  had 
been  carried  out  with  perfect  accuracy.  They  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  confusion,  just  above  mentioned,  between 
the  close  and  open  0  and  the  close  and  open  e,  and  en- 
deavoured to  employ  the  symbols  oa  (or  oe,  if  final)  as  distinct 
from  00,  and  ea  as  distinct  from  h,  in  order  to  remedy  it  The 
symbol  oa  was,  practically,  a  new  one,  though  it  is  found 
occasionally  in  the  thirteenth  century*.    It  was  now  used 

*  Thus  anmty  is  from  Anglo-French  conveicr,  bat  cfHvoy  from  F. 
cotwoyir  (as  it  is  spelt  in  Cotgrave),  The  M.  E.  adj.  vein,  from  Anglo- 
French  vein,  has  been  altered  to  vain,  in  order  to  insinuate,  falsely,  that 
it  was  borrowed  from  Parisian  vain. 

'  'Heo  lei  ine  prisuDe  nonr  Jmsend  )er  and  moare;  i.e.  She  lay  in 
prison  4000  years  and  more ;  Ancr^  Riwle,  p.  54,  1.  9,  Examples 
are  somewhat  rare. 
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'  for  the  open  o,  as  in  mod.  £.  broad,  the  otAj  word  now  left 
with  the  old  sound  of  oa.  As  our  broad  is  from  A.  S.  br4d,  this 
speHing  oa  is  properly  found  in  words  which  have  d  in  A.  S. ; 
see  the  examples  in  §  42'.  The  symbol  ea  is  hardly  ever 
found  (if  at  all)  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  we  have  seen, 
in§  Z99,  that  Caxton  has  peas,  i.e.  peace,  in  pla.ce  of  the  M.E. 
pees,  from  the  Anglo-French  pees.  This  symbol  was  now 
used  to  express  the  open  e,3&a\sea  for  M.  E.  see.  It  will  be 
found  that  mod.  E.  words  containing  ta  commonly  answer 
to  A.  S.  words  containing  d  or  /a  (see  §§  48,  49);  whilst  ee 
commonly  answers  to  A.  S.  /or  /o  (see  §§  43,  50).  Another 
improvement,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  getting  rid  of  the  excessive  use  of^  for  i,  so  common 
in  Cajton;  so  that  the  word  &>  .was  no  longer  hys,  but 
returned  to  the  early  A.  S.  form.  We  may  also  remark  that 
the  use  of  ie  became  more  common.  As  regards  consonants, 
the  symbols  5  and  J)  entirely  disappear;  sch  and  ssh  ve 
now  always  sh ;  kk  is  commonly  ek ;  ceh  is  always  tck,  and 
dge  is  used  for  gge  or  the  sound  of  final  jj,  as  ge  is  for  the 
final/.  Initial  ^A  is  needlessly  written  ioi  g'm  ghas/ly,ghosl, 
gherkin ' ;  also  in  a-ghasl.  See  further  in  §  299  above,  and 
m  §  302  below. 

$  802.  The  loss  of  the  final  e  occasioned  several  additions 
to  the  number  of  final  combinations  of  letters.  Thus  the 
M.E.  barrH,  a  bar,  was  dissyllabic  ;  but  after  it  became  a 
monosyllable,  it  dropped  not  only  the  final  e,  but  the  r  pre- 
ceding it ;  the  word  is  no  longer  iar-ri,  but  bar.  Hence 
the  plural  is  no  longer  barres,  but  bars.      Similarly  fubbes 

'  became  tubs,  and  we  have  a  new  combination  bs,  not  found 

in  M.E.     Similarly  arji^j,  the  pi.  of  ark,  became  arks;  arc,  a 

late  form,  has  the  pi.  arcs ;  beddes,  the  pi.  of  bed,  became  beds ; 

'  The  final  ee  occnrs  for  ca  (A.  S.  rf)  in  dot,  foe,  roe,  tloe,  toe,  three, 

woe,  ntislltloe.    But  in  shoe  (better  shoo')  it  answeis  to  A.S.  S. 

'  Here  the  ^4  is  of  some  use,  viz.  to  shew  that  the  j- ia  hard.  Aghast 
U  fouod  in  Scottish  a&  eady  as  1415,  but  did  not  become  genetal  till 
after  170a    Ghoul  is  from  Fera.  ghil,  a  demon. 
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dogges,  ihe  pi.  of  d(^,  became  dogs ;  formes,  pL  aiform,  bc- 
caxae/orms;  innes,  pL  of  inn,  became  inns;  and  the  M.E. 
gaiwes  became  gailows.  The  insertion  of  6  into  the  M.  E. 
deiie,  doule,  brought  about  the  false  forms  debl,  doubt;  a 
matter  which  is  explained  in  the  next  section.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  none  of  the  following  final  combinations 
are  used  in  the  M.  £,  period :  bs  bt  os  ga  ke  ma  niw  • 
WB.  Further,  final  ds,/s,  ngs,  are  only  found,  in  M.E.,  in 
unaccented  syllables,  such  as  ri&auds,  pi.  of  ribaud,  a  ribald, 
cailifs,  pi.  of  caiiifi^.  Plowman,  C.  21.  97),  lordingt,  pK  of 
lording,  a  gentleman.  Other  modern  endings  are  the  se  in 
maw  (M.  E.  mcuf),  the  du  in  adze,  tbe^u«  in  longue,  catalogue, 
the  il  in  rajah,  shah,  &c. 

§  308.  So  far  we  have  only  dealt  with  the  spelling  from  a 
phonetic  point  of  view.  The  old  spelling  was,  in  the  main, 
very  strictly  etymological,  because  it  was  so  unconsciously^. 
In  striving  to  be  phonetic,  our  ancestors  kept  up  the  history 
of  words,  and  recorded,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  them  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century'  an  entirely  new  idea  was  for  the  first  time 
started,  and  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  brought  classical 
words,  and  with  them  a  classical  mode  of  spelling,  to  the 
front ;  a  movement  which  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 
spelling  was  all  the  while  becoming  less  phonetic  This  new 
idea  involved  the  attempt  to  be  consciously  etymological,  i.  e, 
to  reduce  the  spelling  of  English  words,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
an  exact  conformity  in  outward  appearance  with  the  Latin  ' 
and  Greek  words  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  But  it 
was  only  possible  to  do  this  with  a  portion  of  the  language, 

'  Consdons  attempts  at  etymology  sometimes  produced  rather  qaeer 
remlCa.  Thus  the  M.  "K./ttnile  was  tnmeif  intafemaie,  obrioosly  because 
men  lancied  It  must  have  some  connection  with  male. 

'  See  Mat  MiilWa  Leclm-ea  on  Langnage,  Ser.  II.  Icct.  6.  He 
ioatances  the  works  of  Perion  (1557),  Gnichird  (1606),  and  H.  Estieone 
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It  was  easy  to  do  this  where  words  were  actually  borrowed 
from  those  languages,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
verb  as  to  toUrate,  which  was  now  spelt  with  one  /  in  order 
to  conform  it  in  outward  appearance  to  the  Lat.  lolerare. 
But  the  words  of  native  English  or  Scandinavian  origin  were 
less  tractable,  for  which  reason  our  writers,  wisely  enough, 
commonly  let  them  alone.  There  remained  words  of  French 
origin,  and  these  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
pedants,  who  were  anything-  but  scholars  as  regarded  Old 
French.  For  example,  the  Lat.  dtbila  had  become  the  O.F. 
and  M.  £.  detle,  by  assimilation  of  the  ^  to  /  in  the  contracted 
form  deb'/a,  precisely  as  it  became  detia  in  Italian.  The 
mod.  F.  and  the  Italian  have  the  forms  dtite  and  detia  still. 
■:  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  disease  of  so-called  'etymo- 
logical '  speUing  had  attacked  the  French  language  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  there  was  a  craze  for  rendering  such  ety- 
mology evidmt  to  the  eye.  Consequently,  the  O.  F.  dette  was 
recast  in  the  form  debk,  and  the  M.  E.  detie  was  re-spelt  deble 
or  debt  in  the  same  way.  Hence  we  actually  find  in  Cot- 
grave's  F.  Diet,  the  entry:  ^ Debtt,  a  debt.'  Another  word 
similarly  treated  was  the  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  doute ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Cotgrave  gives  '  Double,  a  doubt.'  The  mod.  F. 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  O.  F,  spellings  delle,  douie ;  but 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  have  retained  the  b  In  dotd>t,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  dare  to  sotmd  it  The  rackers  of  our 
orthography  *  no  doubt  trusted,  and  with  some  reason,  to  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  older  and  truer  spelling,  and  the 
event  has  justified-  their  expectation ;  for  we  have  continued 
to  insert  the  b  in  douii  and  debt  (properly  dmtt  and  dtt)  to  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  doubdess  a  large  majority  among 
us  who  believe  such  spellings  to  be  correct  I    So  easy  is  it 

>  '  Such  rackers  of  our  orthography,  u  to  apeak  dimt  fine,  when  he 
ghonld  My  daubt ;  del,  when  he  should  pronounce  debt ' ;  L,  L.  I™  v.  I . 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  pedant  Holofemei ;  most  people  imagine 
U  wa»  the  opinion  of  Shakespeare  1 
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for  writers  to  be  misled  by  paying  too  great  a  regard  to 
Latin  spelling,  and  so  few  there  are  who  are  likely  to  take 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  all  the  historical  facts. 

Moat  curious  of  all  is  the  fate  of  the  word  fault.  In  0.  F. 
and  M.  £.  it  is  always yiiu/^,  but  the  sixteenth  century  turned  it  ■. 
into  Y.faulk,  E.  faull,  by  the  insertion  of  /.  For  all  that,  the 
/  often  remained  mute,  so  that  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pope  it  was  still  mute  for  him,  as  is  shewn  by  his  riming  it 
with  ought  (Eloisa  to  Abelard,  i8g,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  69); 
with  thought  (Essay  on  Criticism,  43a,  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ii. 
73);  and  with  too^A/ (Mora!  Essays,  Ep.  ii.  112),  But  the 
persistent  presentation  of  the  letter  /  to  the  eye  has  prevailed  '■ 
at  last,  and  we  now  invariably  sound  it  in  English,  whilst  in 
French  it  has  become_/jafe  once  more.  The  object  no  doubt 
^Tas  to  inform  us  that  the  Y./ault  is  ultimately  derived  from 
l^aiin/alUre;  but  this  does  not  seem  so  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  intelligence  that  so  much  pains  need  have  been 
taken  to  record  the  discovery '.  Another  curious  falsification 
is  that  of  the  M.  E.  vitailks,  O.  F.  vilailles,  from  Lat,  vkiwtUa. 
The  not  very  difficult  discovery  of  the  etymology  of  this  word 
was  hailed  with  such  delight  that  it  was  at  once  transformed 
into  F.  victuailUs  and  E.  victuals;  see  Cotgrave.  For  all 
that,  the  M,  E.  vitailles  was  duly  shortened,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, to  vittles,  precisely  as  M.  E.  baiailles  was  shortened 
to  battles ;  and  vittles  it  still  remains,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Swift,  in  his  Polite  Conversation,  has  dared  to  spell  it  so ;  and 
OUT  comic  writers  are  glad  to  do  the  same. 

The  fonn  of  the  word  advance  records  a  ludicrous  error 
in  eqonology.  The  older  form  was  avarice,  in  which  the 
prefix  av-  is  derived  from  the  F.  av  which  arose  from  the  Latin 
a&.  Unfortunately,  a-  was  supposed  to  represent  the  French 
a  which  arose  from  the  Latin  ad,  and  this  Latin  ad  was 

'  Similarly,  the  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  tmite  became  F.  vaalle  in  the  six- 
teenllt  centurj ;  hence  E.  vault.  But  in  falcon,  M.  E.  faucon,  the  /  is 
commonly  ignored ;  we  sa.yfaua)n,  and  ought  to  spell  it  so. 
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actually  introduced  into  the  ■written  form,  after  which  the 
i  came  to  be  sounded.  If  then  the  prefix  ado-  in  advance 
can  be  said  to  represent  anything,  it  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present a  Latin  prefix  adb-\  It  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  make  a  list  of  all  the  similar  vagaries  of  the  Tudor 
remodellers  of  our  spelling,  who  were  doubtless  proud 
of  their  work  and  convinced  that  they  were  displaying  great 
erudition.  Yet  their  method  was  extremely  incomplete,  as  it 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself.  After  reducing  the  word 
tolkrate  to  ioleraie,  they  ought  to  have  sltttt&follie  lo  folic,  as 
the  latter  is  the  French  form ;  but  this  they  never  did.  They 
should  likewise  have  altered  maiter  to  mater,  since  there  is 
only  one  ^  in  the  Lat.  materia ;  but  this  they  never  did.  They 
\  had  got  hold  of  a  false  principle,  and  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  consistently.  So  much  the  better,  or  our  spelling  would 
have  been  even  worse  than  it  is  now,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal. 

§  804.  I  believe  that  the  stupidity  of  the  pedantic  method 
which  I  have  just  described  is  very  little  understood;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  most  Englishmen,  owing  to  an  ex- 
cessive study  of  the  classics  as  compared  with  English  (the 
history  of  which  is  neglected  to  an  almost  incredible  and 
wholly  shameless  extent),  actually  sympathise  with  the  pedants. 
But  the  error  of  their  attempt  will  be  apparent  to  any  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  think  over  the  matter  with  a  little  care. 
Their  object  was,  irrespectively  of  the  sound,  to  render  the 
etymology  obvious,  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye;  and  hence 
the  modern  system  of  judging  of  the  spelling  of  words  by  the 
eye  only^.  There  is  now  only  one  rule,  a  rule  which  is  often 
carefully  but  foolishly  concealed  from  learners,  viz.  to  go 
entirely  by  the  look  of  a  word,  and  to  spell  it  as  we  have  seen 
it  spelt  in  books.  If  we  do  this,  we  hug  ourselves  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  spelling  '  correctly,'  a  belief  which  even 
good  scholars  entertain.  Certainly  the  pedants  put  several 
*  This  fact  ia,  in  itself,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  whole  system. 
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words  right,  as  they  thought ;  but  their  knowledge  was  slight. 
They  let  the  pure  English  and  Scasdinavian  words  alone ; 
and  as  we  have  seen,  they  mended  (as  they  thoi^ht)  the 
spellings  of  French  words,  not  by  comparison  with  old  1 
French,  which  might  have  been  justified,  but  by  comparison 
with  Latin  and  Greek  only;  and  they  were  frequently  misled 
by  the  fancy  that  Latin  was  derived,  in  its  entirety,  from 
Greek.  Thus  they  fancied  that  the  Lat.  silva  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  SXij,  and  accordingly  altered  its  spelling  to 
^ha.  Hence,  even  in  English,  we  have  to  commemorate 
and  immortalise  this  blunder  by  writing  sylvan.  They  seem 
to  have  had  a  notion  that  the  Lat.  stilus  was  derived,  of  all 
things,  from  the  Greek  irrvkos,  a  pillar,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient,  we  must  suppose,  as  a  writing  imple- 
ment ;  the  fact  being  that  stilus  and  o-rfXoc  have  no  etymo- 
logical connection.  This  blunder  we  commemorate  by 
writing  style.  We  display  our  knowledge  of  Latin  by  often 
writing  tyro  (for  Lat.  tiro) ;  and  of  Greek  by  often  writing 
Syren  (for  Gk.  atipi}ii).  The  notion  of  Gracising  words 
extended  even  to  the  old  verbs  in  -ise.  Forgetting  thai  the 
majority  of  these  were  twrrowed  from  French  verbs  in  -iser, 
our  printers  have  substituted  the  ending  -ize,  merely  because 
the  F,  suffix  -iser  represented  a  Lat.  suffix  -izare,  imitated 
from  the  Gk.  -tfiu'.  Nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  still  beheve 
in  the  excellence  of  the  use  of  this  -tzeK  as  a  mark  of  eru- 
dition and  Bcholarehip.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  victuals  and 
deii  and  dou6t  and  /ault,  aheady  noticed ;  and  shews  how 
hastily  false  notions  can  be  caught  up,  and  hov  tenaciously 
they  are  held.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  that  the  ^ 
mending  of  spelling  only  extends  to  words  of  easy  derivation. 
Thus  we  write  paroxysm  because  it  is  ultimately  from  the 
Gk.   tiapo£v<rii6t,  though  paroxism  would   be  really   better, 

'  From  i-fhotietic  point  of  view,  -itt  has  much  to  commend  it.  This 
nuUiM  its  adoption  all  the  more  extnuirdinary,  for  modem  English 
ftUiors  any  belief  in  the  tar. 
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because,  as  a  fact,  we  borrowed  it  rather  from  the  F.  par- 
oxistne  than  directly.  But  we  ought,  by  the  same  rule,  to 
write  aneurysm,  if  we  are  to  point  back  to  the  Gk.  avmpviritoi. 
Yet  the  usual  speUing  is  aneurism,  simply  because  the  ety- 
mology is  less  obvious,  and  the  eye  remains,  accordingly, 
unshocked.  We  write  science  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  Latin  scientia;  and  for  this  reason  some  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  struck  with  the  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the 
silent  c  after  j,  admiringly  copied  it  in  such  words  as  scile^, 
sciluation\  and  scml.  The  etymology  of  the  two  former  was, 
however,  so  obvious  that  the  habit  fell  into  disuse ;  but  the 
etymology  oi  scent  was  less  obvious,  and  so  we  write  jcwi/ still  1 
What,  again,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  final  ue  in  the  word 
tongue,  as  if  it  must  needs  be  conformed  to  the  F.  langtu  ? 
But  when  once  introduced,  it  of  course  remained,  because 
none  but  scholars  of  Anglo-Saxon  coirid  know  its  etymology. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the.  numerous  anomalies 
which  the  disastrous  attempt  to  make  etymology  visible  has 
introduced.  Yet  this  is  the  valueless  system  which  is  so 
much  lauded  by  all  who  have  made  no  adequate  study  of  the 
true  history  of  our  langu^e.  But  before  recapitulating  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
changes  in  our  spelling  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
%  306.  Broadly  stated,  the  changes  in  our  spelling  since 
I  the  time  of  Shakespeare  are  remarkably  few  and  unimpor- 
tant, especially  if  considered  with  reference  to  the  numerous 
changes  that  had  taken  place  previously.  A  specimen  of 
Shakespearian  spelling  has  already  been  given  at  p.  i,  and  an 

'  '  Site,  or  SHtei  &ci. ;  Pbillips,  World  of  Words  (1706). 

'  '  I  might  also  note  many  false  ipellings  io  patticnlar  words,  as 
iongut  for  tioig,  she  for  sh4e,  scitiuUe  for  silaaie,  which  is  bnt  l&tely  come 
up,  and  hath  no  appearance  with  reason,  the  Latine  word  being  iifw, 
without  any  c.  Stent  for  S4nl,  signifying  a  smell  or  savour,  which  writ- 
ing is  also  but  Utel;  introduced,  and  hath  no  more  ground  than  the 
former,  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  comes  being  nn/iu.' — 1691 ;  J. 
RaV,  Collection  of  English  Words,  &c,  p.  16S. 
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analysis  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  spelling  of  that  passage 
will  suffice. 

{a)  We  have  wisely  discarded  the  long  s  (f),  and  substi- 
tuted V  for  u  in  Doue,  and  u  for  v  in  vp.  These  are  manifest 
improvements.     So  also  is  the  modem  use  of  ('  and  j. 

{b)  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mark  substantives,  such    . 
as'Larobe'or 'Doue'or 'Prieft,'  by  the  use  of  a  capital  letter. 
This  enables  us  to  mark  proper  names,  such  as '  Lucentio '  or 
'  Katherine,'  by  using  a  capital  letter,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  marking  them  by  the  use  of  italics. 

{c)  We  have  cut  off  the  idle  final  e  in  very  many  words,  , 
such  as  lamit,  /oole,  tkoulde,  aske,  booke,  agaim,  fooke,  cuffe, 
downe ;  but  we  retain  the  final  e  in  wife  and  take,  to  shgw 
the  length  of  the  vowels. 

Such  improvements  are  sensible,  but  they  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  printers,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  to  avoid  varying  forms.  In  doing  this,  they 
have  made  at  least  two  mistakes,  oln  the  first  place,  the  final 
e  should  have  been  dropped  in  have,  grae,  dove,  shove,  and  all 
words  in  which  ve  follows  a  short  vowel ;  or,  in  other  words, 
V  should  have  been  allowed,  like  any  other  consonant,  to 
stand  as  a  final  letter ;  seep.  317,  note  i.  In  the  second  place, 
a  double  _/|  when  final,  should  have  been  reduced  to  a  single _/i 
There  was  no  reason  for  treating  /  differently  from  other  • 
letters.  If  we  write  cab,  had,  bag,  &c.,  we  ought  to  write 
sit/,  cuf,  iif,  &c.  The  present  rule  is  that_/"final  must  always 
be  doubled  except  in  ^and  of;  the  latter  being  sounded  as 
<m.  However,  the  printers  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
forms  of  words  to  a  nearly  uniform  standard ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  how  long  it  took  them  to  do  so.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  book  in  which  the  spelbng  is  perfectly 
uniform  throughout  much  earlier  than  about  1690'.     Practi- 

'  I  have  i.  copy  of  the  History  of  Britain,  by  John  Milton,  printed 
in  i6gs,  in  which  the  spelling  is  tometimes  variable.  Hee  and  he  occur 
on  the  same  page  (p.  43). 
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call^,  the  present  spelling  is  identicaJ,  in  all  important 
particulars,  with  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  all 
that  is  most  essential,  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  retarding  and  petrifying  influence  of  printing  upon  the 
representative  forms  of  words  soon  became  supreme,  and 
prevented  any  great  alteration. 

Meanwhile,  the  changes  in  our  ever-shifting  pronunciation 
,  became  still  more  marked,  and  we  now  constantly  spell 
with  one  vowel  and  pronounce  another.  Abate  is  do  longer 
sounded  with  long  a,  i.  e.  with  the  a  in  falher,  but  with  long 
e,  viz,  the  sound  of  the  te  in  G.  Beet.  Beet  is  no  longer 
sounded  with  the  long  «  of  the  G.  Beet,  but  with  the  bng 
(  of  Ital.  higio  or  G.  Biene ;  and  so  on.  We  still  retain  much 
of  the  Elizabethan  spelling,  which  even  at  that  period  was 
retrospective,  with  a  Victorian  pronunciation.  From  all  this 
it  follows  that  all  our  spelling  is  extremely  archaic,  and  refers 
to  pronunciations  of  many  centuries  ago,  some  forms  being 
more  archaic  than  others.  If  then  we  want  to  know  why  any 
word  is  spelt  as  it  is,  we  can  only  tell  this  by  knowing 
Us  whole  history.  When  we  know  this,  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained all  its  changes  of  form  and  sound,  and  the  reasons  for 
all  its  changes  of  form,  we  can  then  tell  exactly  what  has 
happened.  The  labour  of  doing  this  for  every  word  in  the 
language  is  of  course  enormous,  but  even  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  facts,  such  as  may  easily  be  acquired, 
will  explain  the  forms  of  many  thousand  words,  and  enable 
the  student  to  detect  such  exceptional  forms  as  have  been 
produced  by  intentional  meddling.  The  chief  points  to  re- 
member are:  (t)that  our  present  spelling  is  archaic;  (2)that 
spelling  was  at  first  purely  phonetic,  and  afterwards  partially 
so,  down  to  A.D.  1500  or  1550;  (3)  that,  after  this,  the  new 
principle  set  in,  of  rendering  the  etymology  visible  to  the  eye 
in  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  of  respelling  easy 
French  words  according  to  their  Latin  originals ;  and  {4)  that 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  pronunciation, 
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since  the  time  when  the  spelling  became  practically  fixed,  are 
more  violent  than  those  of  earlier  periods. 

§  306.  As  the  story  has  inevitably  been  a  long  one,  and 
abounds  with  minute  details  (many  of  which  I  have  been 
compelled,  by  a  sense  of  proportion,  to  omit),  I  now  briefly 
recapitulate  the  chief  points  in  it,  so  that  the  reader  may  the 
more  easily  grasp  some  of  the  main  principles. 

(i)  The  Celtic  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the   Celtic,   but  with   a   few 


(a)  The  A.S.  pronunciation  agreed  with  that  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  Romans,  in  many  important  particulars, 
especially  in  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  0,  u.    The  spelling  was  ' 
meant  to  be  purely  phonetic,  and  was  fairly  correct.    Accents 
were  employed  to  denote  vowel-length. 

(3)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  some  sounds  > 
altered,  but  the  spelling  was  sltU  to  a  great  extent  phonetic, 
as  it  was  meant  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  Anglo-French 
words  were  introduced  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  symbols  were  gradually  replaced  by  FrencU- 
ones.  The  language  was,  in  fact,  re-spelt  by  Anglo-French  1 
scribes,  who  employed  a  modified  form  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.  The  accents  employed  to  mark  long  vowels  dis- 
appear, and  the  vowels  u,  e,  and  o  are  sometimes  doubled. 

(4)  In  the  fourteenth  century,  further  changes  were  intro-  , 
duced,  and  phonetic  accuracy  of  representation  was  still  further 
impaired.    A  list  of  the  symbols  then  in  use  is  given  in 

%  291.  P-  307- 

(5)  About  A.D.  1400,  the  sound  of  final  -e,  already  lost  in  , 
the  North,  was  lost  in  the  Midland  dialect  also,  ■  When  it  re-  - 
mfuns  (as  in  bone],  it  no  longer  forms  a  distinct  syllable,  but 
is  employed  to  denote  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
Final  -m  commonly  became  final  -e,  and  followed  its  fortunes.  ■ 
Final  -ed  and  -es  lingered  as  distinct  syllables.  Consonants  . 
were  doubled  after  a  short  vowel  in  many  words,  especially 
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if  the  old  single  consonant  was  followed  by  e,  as  in  iiller  for 
biler ;  but  the  rule  was  capriciously  applied. 

(6)  The  invention  of  printing  began  to  petrify  the  forms 
'  of  words,  and  retarded  useful  changes.  The  use  of  final  e  in 
^  the  wrong  place,  as  in  ranne  for  ran,  became  extremely 

common ;  and  the  use  of_f  for  *'  was  carried  to  excess. 

(7)  After  A.D.  1500,  a  new  system  of  so-called  'etymo- 
logical '  spelling  arose,  which  was  only  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  language.  French  words  were  often  ignorantly  altered, 
in  order  to  render  their  Latin  origin  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 
The  open  and  close  sounds  of  long  0  were  distinguished 

"  by  writing  oa  (or  oe,  if  final)  and  00 ;  the  op>en  and  close 
sounds  of  long  e  were  distinguished  by  writing  ea  and  ee. 
New  final  combinations  are  found,  of  which  bs,  cs,  ds,/s\  gs, 
ms,  and  bl  are  the  most  remarkable. 

(8)  English  spelling,'  after  1500,  was  governed  by  two  con- 
'    flicting  principles,  viz.  the  phonetic,  which  chiefly  concerned 

popular  words  (i.e.  the  oldest  and  commonest  words  in 
popular  use),  and  the  so-called  '  elymological,'  which  chiefly 
concerned  learned  words  (i.  e.  words  derived  from  Greek  and 
Ladn).  The  former  appealed  to  the  ear,  the  latter  to  the 
eye.  Neither  of  these  principles  was  consistently  carried  out, 
and  the  ignorant  meddlesomeness  of  the  latter  introduced 
many  false  forms.  . 

(9)  The  changes  in  spelling  since  1600  are  comparatively*/ 
trifling,  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  printers,  who  aimed  at 
producing  a  complete  uniformity  of  spelling,  which  was  prac- 

'    tically  accomplished  shortly  before  1700.     The  modern  use 
,    of  ('and  u  as  vowels,  and  that  of  y  and  v  as  consonants,  are 
real  improvements, 

(10)  The  changes  in  pronunciation  since  1600  are  great, 
especially  in  the  vowel-sounds ;  as  shenn  by  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Sweet.  Practically,  we  retain  a  Tudor  system  of  symbols 
with  a  Victorian  pronunciation,  for  which  it  is  ill  fitted. 

'  £>T,yf,thouehf(nmdIiiM.E.,  were  by  no  meauB  common;  see  p.  313.. 
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(11)  The  net  result  is  that,  in  order  to  understand  modem 
English  spelling,  every  word  must  be  examined  separately, 
and  its  whole  history  traced.  We  must  know  all  its  changes, 
both  in  form  and  sound,  before  we  can  fully  explain  it.  The 
commonest  mistake  is  that  of  supposing  Latin  and  Greela 
words  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  language  directlyj^ 
in  cases  where  history  tells  us  that  they  really  came  to  us 
through  the  Old  French,  and  should  be  allowed,  even  upon  ■ 
'etymological'  grounds,  to  retain  their  Old  French  spelling. 

(12)  The  Bh<»teBt  description  of  modem  spelling 
is  to  aay  tliat,  speaking  generally,  it  represents  a 
Tiotorian  pronunciation  of  'popular'  worda  by  1 
means  of  syntbols  imperfectly  adapted  to  an  Eliza>- 
bethan  pronanoiatioQ ;  tbe  symbols  themselves 
being  mainly  due  to  the  Anglo-Frenoh  scribes  of 
the  Flant^^enet  period,  whose  system  was  meant 
to  be  phonetic.  It  also  aims  at  suggesting  to  the 
eye  the  original  forms  of  'learned'  words.  It  is 
thus  governed  by  two  oonflioting  prinoiples,  neither 
of  which,  even  in  its  own  domain,  is  consistently 
carried  out. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 
Phonetic  Spelling, 

§  807.  The  preceding'  investigation  shews  that  modem  Eng- 
lish spelling  is,  from  a  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  extremely 
unsatisTaclory.  Whether  a  phonetic  spelling  should  be  adopted 
for  ordinal^  use,  is  simply  a  question  of  convenience,  and 
should  be  so  regarded.  Those  who  cannot  deny  that  our 
spelling  is  phonetically  bad,  usually  take  up  the  position  that 
it  is  '  etymological.'  A  sufficient  investigation  of  the  facts 
will  enable  an  unbiassed  mind  to  see  that  it  is,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  almost  equally  unsatisfactory.  Many 
spellings,  such  as  scylhe,  tongue,  sieve,  rhyme,  scent  are  simply 
indefensible  ;  the  more  nearly  phonetic  spellings  sithe,  lung, 
live,  rime,  sent  are  at  the  same  time  truer  to  the  original 
form,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  '  etymological,'  as  the  epithet 
is  commonly  used.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight  and 
force  is  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  will,  at  the  out- 
set, be  attended  with  grave  inconvenience;  which  no  one 
denies.  For  all  that,  the  experiment  must  some  day  be  made 
in  good  earnest. 

§  308.  Meanwhile,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  impossible 
to  explain  pronunciation  on  paper  without  having  recourse 
to  some  well-devised  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  The 
'  glossic '  system  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  the  advantage — if  it  be  one 
— of  appealing  to  the  eye.  It  uses  symbols  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  use  them;  and  it  has  actually  been  applied,  with 
considerable  success,  to  the  description  of  the  sounds  used  in 
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provincial  English  dialects.  See,  e.g.,  Miss  Jackson's  Shrop- 
shire Glossary,  and  many  of  the  publications  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society.  For  English  dialectal  purposes,  numerous 
symbols  are  required  ;  but  a  small  number  suffice  for  repre- 
senting the  sounds  of  the  ordinary  literary  dialect,  1  now 
■  quote  p.  9  of  Mr.  Ellis's  tract  on  Glossic  entire.  It  can 
be  learnt  very  quickly,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  author's  principle. 
§800. 

•GLOSSIC, 

A    NEW   SYSTEM    OF   SPELLING,  INTENDEO  TO  BE  USED  CON- 
CURRENTLY WITH  THE  EXISTING  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN  ORDER  TO  REMEDY  SOME   OF   ITS   DEFECTS,  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  ITS  FORM,  OR  DETRACTING  FROM  ITS  VALUE. 
KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GLOSSIC 
Always    pranauna    Englisk     GIqssv:    charoittrs    as    tht    LARGE 
CAPITAL  UtUrs  art  saumkd  in  Ike  /ollmuing  vmrds,  which  art  all  in 
the  atuai  spelling,  exiept  the  Ihne  underlined,  nuanlfor  foot,  then,  ronge. 
bEEt       bAIt       bAA       cAUl       cOAl       cOOl 
knIt        nEt        gnAt      nOt         nUt         fUOt 

HEIGHT  pOIl  fOUl  fEUd 

Yea  Way         WHev        Hay 

Pea     Beb      Toe        Dob       CHbst     Jest      Keep      Gafe 
Fib      Vib      THim      DHen    Seal        Zeal      ruSH     rouZHb 


baR     R'lNG     eaRR'inc 

Lay     May     Nay     siNG 

R  is  Tocal  when  no  nml  rollows,  and 

Harfc  emphisii  by  ()  before  a  word. 

modillM  Ihi  pr=™iing  vo»el  fohn- 

Pronounce  il;  im.  n,  ir,  ij.    a,  ob. 

M'.'Sse.si:.""'"*"'' 

scurely,  after  the  stress  syllable. 

Um  R  for  R'  u.d  RR  for  RR'.  when 

gether  of  which  the  two  first  may 

b,X*'iS™'^  i'l^BinS.'"""™"^ 

form  a  digraph,  read  them  as  such. 

Lellen  rellin  l£^r  usual  names,  and 

StpusM  /*,  rf*.  .*,  ^  -r  by  -  hyphen 

alphabetical  arrangemeni. 
Words  in  cuslomat^or  NOMIC  speU- 

a  wavy  line  ,  and  printed  with 

Mark  tinss  by  (')  after  a  lone  •owel 
«  0,  0l.  ou.  tu,  and  after  ihe  first 

consonant  foliowing  a  short  voweL 

;«>.'«  irJhJ^'i^™" '  ''^""' 

Sfesimtn  «, 

Lns^iih  Chsik. 

Dhi    eer    rikwei-n    much    ItairunK, 
bif»'r  it.  U  aibi  tw  aprnshiait  nS. 

reitine   our  risee'vd   moad  ov   ipeech 

k™minaits  l^ud™ifo™j^  "  Too  meet 

dhls  dilikelti  Gbsik  hu  Imn  divelded 

.ar  atriktli   konvenshenel  seini,   and 

'^^;^;^^:''"^'t.^t^'i± 

pai  noa  heed  too  dhi  grait  vard-iti  ov 

'hich  at  leest  si 
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larhabit-eneliproanon-nst.  Agiu-n,t«^, 

dh!  dubline  ov  dhi  r  in  dhi   too  Uiut 

■*irdi  silteu-mng  dhi  voakel  kaiakler 

a^'o^M,  auidbol'  'an  attn-^  UsnS 

DV  dhi  fent  r,  and    dhE   crii   or   dhi 

»il   Hdiii    rckogn.;!   a   mm.ul    aulle- 

Bkmd,     und     dhus     distinrgwiihing 

ni'lhcn  in  dheir  wuDdi.    Too  faiilkall 

dh«i  «,imd.  from  dhou  herd  in  A<f. 

"h™'n™  ™r  Xl  <l'r^f.S'  ?h'™ 

I'sf,  ofairm.    Ronaid-EiabI  ekspet-r- 

rien!  suja'ls  dhii  az  a  koovetnient 
piaktiliif   BunhoaiiH.      Bnl    ikur    dhi 

iem   in    ipEtciC  dhoa  nprobaiicd  bei 

aurlluM'ipisu,  and  nngk  dhi  disdngk. 

kw«T  a  much  slrikte.  noauj.ben.  =^d 

faur    aunhoaepikel    dLaltrip-shen,    anr 

thing  slil  moai  nainfuoli  minnit.  Too 
fcmi!h  dhis  ii  ifid  aim  ov  Eumversd 

a  difif,  aktr;  di/tri 

§  310.  This  system  is  open  to  one  grave  objection. 
The  symbols  are  only  intelligible  to  Englishmen  living  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  The  sounds  indicated 
are  slowly  but  surely  shifting,  and  some  of  them  may  be  con- 
siderably changed  in  the  course  of  another  fifty  years.  On 
this  account,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  symbols  u,  e,  i,  o,  u 
to  have  their  ordinary  continental  values,  because  the  sounds 
so  denoted  are  of  a  much  more  stable  character.  This  is 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  '  palieotype,'  and  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  his  '  romic '  system.  Believing  the  latter  to  be 
the  best  suited  for  common  purposes,  I  now  give  Mr.  Sweet's  - 
scheme,  from  his  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  109. 

'  The  following  list  shews  the  correspondence  of  the  Broad- 
Romic '  letters,  with  examples  ; — 

aa  as  in  fiither. 

ae  „  man. 

'     ae  „  hn^r. 

ai  „  flr. 

BO  „  fidl. 


bwd,  bettff-. 
bird. 


•  '  By '  Broad-Romic '  u 
syEtem,  much  more  minute  i: 
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foUy. 


u  „  fwU. 

uu,  uw  „  ftwl.' 

The  reader  should  observe  the  descriptive  character  of  the 
symbols.  Tbe  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  have  the  continental  values;  aa 
is  used  for  the  a  m/alher,  because  it  is  really  long.  The_y 
in  fly,  or  t  in  flight,  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of 
(continental)  a  and  i';  by  sounding  a,  i,  in  rapid  succession, 
this  will  be  perceived'.  So  also  the  oui  in  nam  or  ou  in 
hotut  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of  a  and  m,  as  is 
well  shewn  in  the  German  Ham.  The  sound  of  ai  in  fail  is 
justthat  of  (continental)  close  f  followed  by  i;  by  pronouncing 
it  slowly,  the  glide  from  e  to  i  will  be  detected.  Our  o  in  no  is 
really  tm,  i.  e.  an  0  with  an  after-sound  of  u.  In  order  to  de- 
tect this  after-sound,  we  should  allow  the  no  to  be  emphatic, 
and  to  end  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question — 
'  are  phonetics  valueless  ? '  the  answer  is — '  no!  The  symbol 
a  is  probably  the  best  for  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  in  man, 
apple,  hal;  and  is  adopted  also  by  Mr.  Elhs  in  his  '  palseo- 
type.'  Ao,  at  are  more  arbitrary,  but  are  convenient  as 
representing  the  'open'  0  and  e  with  tolerable  exactness  j 
and  ae  comes  very  near  the  sound  of  long  <f,  i.  e.  of  tbe  a  in 
man  when  lengthened.  But  the  most  difficult  vowel-sound 
to  represent  is,  unfortunately,  one  that  is  exlrimdy  common 
in  spoken  English,  viz.  the  quite  obscure  sound  heard  in 
'  bad,'  '  better,'  unemphatic  '  tlw,'  unemphalic  '  and,'  un- 
emphatic  '  a',  ' about,'  &c.  This  is  denoted  by  a  turned e  (a). 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  trill  in  the  EngHsh  r,  we  actually 
use  the  sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  instead  of  a  final  r  in 
such  words  as  hair,  rare,  tear,  &c.  (unless  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel) ;  hence  these  words  must  be  denoted 
by — haea,  raes,  tiia.    We  also  actually  use  the  lengthened 

*  Compwe  G.  Sain,  a  gr<m. 
VOL.   I,  Z 
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sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  in  bird,  turn,  &c.,  vhicb  must 
be  written — b»d,  tsan. 

§  811.  As  to  the  consonants,  Mr.  Sweet  usea  6,  4,  f,  g 
(hard),  J,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r  (if  really  trilled),  J,  /,  v,  w,  x,y,  z, 
with  their  usual  values.  Also  ih  with  its  usual  value,  and  %h 
(as  in  glossic)  for  the  sound  of  s  in  ature  or  of  gt  in  rouge. 
Also  th  for  the  th  in  thin;  and  dh  for  the  th  in  thine,  just  as 
in  glossic.  Of  vah  in  what,  Mr.  Sweet  says  :  '  1  may  note 
that  my  wh  is  an  artificial  sound  for  the  natural  w  of  South 
English  ".  Qu'\%  denoted  by  kw,  as  in  glossic.  All  these  can 
be  very  easily  remenibered,  and  cause  no  difficulty. 

The  following  are  peculiar  : — 

o  denotes  the  ch  in  chaftge. 

H  denotes  the  aspirate,  but  at  the  heginning  of  a  word  '  h ' 
can  be  used  instead,  and  is  more  convenient. 

q  denotes  the  ng  in  sing. 

§  812.  The  use  of  c  for  cH,  and  of  g  for  ng  are  refine- 
ments that  perplex  the  beginner,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave, 
for  the  present,  to  neglect  these  two  symbols,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unnecessary ;  Mr.  Sweet  also  joins  words  together, 
or  separates  syllables,  just  as  we  do  in  rapid  speech.  This 
also  is  a  most  peq>1exing  (and,  in  my  experience,  a  most 
disheartening)  refinement,  because  it  needlessly  destroys  all 
hope  of  rendering  his  system  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced*. 
I  shall  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  write  out  the  well- 
known  poem  by  Campbell,  entitled  '  Hohenlinden,'  in  a  way 
of  my  own,  closely  agreeing  with  the  above  system,  but 
simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  more  com- 
mon methods.  I  write  it  as  I  pronounce  it  myself  collo- 
quially, that  is,  suppressing  the  d  in  and  in  unaccented  positions 
(unless  a  vowel  follows),  and  the  like.     I  omit  the  marking 

'  Thb  use  of  w  foi  wh  in  what,  -when,  why  Is  usdbI  in  London ;  tud 
the  more  ia  the  pity. 

*  II  is  also  needless,  because  hyphens  can  be  used  Instead.  For 
'  come  up  at  once,'  Mr,  Sweet  writes  '  ksma-pat  ■wans ' ;  but '  Icsm-a-p-at 
IJWSDS  *  is  nmch  clearer. 
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of  the  accents,  pauses,  and  the  like,  because  the  poem  is 
very  familiar,  and  my  chief  object  is  really  to  shew  the 
vowel-sotmds. 

on  Lmdan,  wen  dha  53n  wsz  log, 
aol  blsdles  lei  dh'sntroda  snou, 
3n'  daak  3z  wints  woz  dhs  flou 

av  Aii3,  rouling  ixpidli. 
b»t  Lindsn  sao  ansdhs  salt 
wen  dhs  dram  biit,  at  ded  3v  nait, 
kamaanding  faisz  av  detb  ta  lait 

dha  daaknes  av  (h)33'  siinari. 
bai  taoch  an'  trampit  faast  areid, 
iich  haoasman  druu  (h)ii  bsed-bleid, 
an'  fyuurias  evri  chaaja  neid 

ta  join  dha  dredfal '  revalri. 
dhen  shut  dha  hib,  wi'  thanda  rivn, 
dhen  rasht  dha  stiid,  ta  baetl  drivn, 
an'  lauda  dhan  dha  boults  av  bevn 

faa  flfeshl:  dha  red  aatilari. 
bat  reda  yet  dhet  lait  shal  glou 
on  Lindanz  hilz  av  steined  snou 
an'  bladia  yet  dha  torant'  flou 

av  Aiz3,  rouling  r^epidh. 
tiz  maon,  bat  skaeas  yon  leval  san 
kan  piias  dha  wao-klaudz,  rouhng  dan, 
waea  fyuurias  Fnenk  an'  faiari  Han 

shaut  in  dhaea  salfaias  ksnapi. 
dhe  kombast'  diipnz.  on  yii  breiv, 
(h)uu  TSsh  tu  glaori  aoa  dha  greiv, 
wnv,  Myuunik,  aol  dhai  bsenaas  weiv, 

an'  chaaj  widh  aol  dhai  chivalri. 
fyuu,  fyuu  shal  paat  waea  nieni  miit ; 
dha  snou  shal  bii  dhaea  wainding-shiic ; 
and  evre  taaf  baniith  dbaea  Sit 

shal  bii  a  souljaaz  sepalka. 
'  I  am  afiald  1  hardly  ioond  the  k  here, 

*  I  believe  I  leally  uy  '  dietfal,'  because  df  is  Dnpronotmceable,  if 
■aid  rafidfy.  '  Veiy  neaily  '  taorant.' 

'  Peibapi  I  onEht  to  say  '  kambKt ' ;  but  I  do  not 
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§S18.  M7  chief  object  in  introducing  the  above  speci- 
men is  to  enable  me  to  give  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  so  as  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
vowels.  I  here  mainly  follow  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of  English 
Sounds,  p.  66.  The '  Old-English '  are  the  usual  A.  S.  forms 
and  sounds;  the  'Middle-English'  are  Chaucerian.  The 
reader  is  particularly  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  words 
in  italics  represent  actual  spellings,  i.e.  'Cat forms;  whilst  the 
words  in  Roman  letters  represent  the  pronunciations  according 
to  the  above  schemej  i.e.  the  sounds. 


OLD  ENGLISH. 

MIDDLE   ENGUSH. 

MODERN    ENGLISH. 

Bionn  (roan). 

ma«Clmui). 

man  (mien). 

,^t  (s»M). 

^(^t). 

.«/(«et). 

AtorrfCheaid)!. 

^arrf(hard). 

'tenf(bB3d,hasd).' 

name  (naanid)  ■. 

«ap«  (neim). 

S  etide  (ende). 

efide  (end>). 

*«flr(end). 

Mpan  Chelpan). 

htlpcn  (hrfpSE). 

i^//  (help). 

siofen  (seovon). 

j«w.  C>evaD). 

wi^Csevx.) 

mtU  (mrte). 

««i/(miit). 

sttlan  (stelan). 

steUm  (ttaeUii). 

j/W  (stiil). 

10  sA  C«M). 

see  (sae). 

sea  (aii). 

rfirf(dMd)'. 

(torf  (deed). 

0^,^  (diid). 

drfam  Cdreeam). 

dreem  (dnem). 

i^rauR  (driim). 

grifu  (greoie). 

grene  (gntsia). 

5«rt.(griin). 

lA.(9M0). 

see  (see). 

J«  (sii). 

IS  luUm  (witan). 

witen  (witMi). 

K»(  (wit). 

Ar//(hyll)'. 

i,7(hn). 

Aifl(hn). 

■atu  (wiin). 

Hj«  (wun). 

a«W  (wain). 

^(fyyr). 

^(fiir). 

/^(faia). 

C/i(oft). 

^{aoft). 

ert(aoft)'. 

M  «.  C«on). 

«.(aon). 

«,(on)'. 

koll^oX). 

A«./  (haol). 

*!.&  (honl). 

id  (taa). 

^«.,ft(tao). 

itot  (ton). 

>  But  mod.  E.  hard 

is  derived  from  a 

Merdan  form  hard,  w 

simple  a. 

'  Mt.  Sweet  omits  tlie  soffixes  in  name,  ende,  kelpen,  me/e,  &c. 
'  Mod.  K  otfrf  is  really  from  a  variant  fonn  .iK/ (deed). 
*  Here  y  repreaents  ttie  loimd  of  G.  w  in  iidel. 
'  Theslightdiffeienceln tbevoweteiidnetothecoDioiiaDtifolIowiug. 
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ti  (too). 

to  (too).                         ^.i,  loo  (tnu). 

i««  (suna).                      j-dh  (aan). 

J5  Aj/j  (huns). 

A««  (hnna).                  A««e  (haus). 

d^g{A^g). 

day  (dd).                      <£v  (dd). 

secgtm  (seggan). 

«t'(«C!ei3norsaiM).  say  {ui). 

lagu  (laga). 

JaweQajal).                 iiw  (Uo). 

§  814-  In  several  of  the  above  words,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Middle  and  Modem  English  pronunciations  fs  so 
great,  that  intermediate  fonns  can  be  assigned  which  we  may 
.  roughly  allot  to  the  sixteenth  century  or  later.  The  most 
remarkable  of  such  forms  are  name  (naem),  dream  (dreem), 
wine  (wein),  fire  (feir).  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  close  and  open  e  and  o  was  still  kept 
up ;  whence  the  distinction  in  spelling  between  sea  (sae)  and 
see  (see),  and  between  loe  (lao)  and  loo  (too).  This  has  been 
already  explained  in  §  301. 

§  816.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  short  sketch 
given  in  this  chapter  is  merely  a  preliminary  introduction 
to  the  subject,  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  It  is  simply  in- 
tended to  point  out  what  are  the  results  which  the  reader 
may  expect  to  find,  if  he  will  lake  the  trouble  to  examine  for 
himself  the  works  by  Mr.  EUis  and  Mr.  Sweet.  The  table 
in  §313  is  of  great  value,  as  it  will  usually  enable  the  student 
to  understand  the  changes  in  the  vowel-sounds  of  nearly  all 
the  most  ordinary  words  of  native  origin.  A  large  number  of 
examples  have  already  been  given  in  Chap.  V.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sounds  which  are  known  with  the  greatest 
certainty  are  those  of  the  earliest  (A.  S.)  and  the  laiHt 
(modern)  period.  As  to  the  sounds  of  the  Middle-English 
period,  doubt  may  exist  in  the  case  of  certain  words ;  but 
the  general  results  are  admitted.  The  most  difficult  and  un- 
certain period  is  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  sounds, 
frequently  without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  them. 
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Note. — I  beg  leave  to  say  expressly  that  I  do  not  advocate 
Mr.  Sweet's  '  romic '  system  aa  being  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  of  spelling-reform  in  modem  English.  Yet 
even  with  respect  to  this  much-disputed  question,  I  think  it 
unquestionable  that  for  many  of  our  modem  sounds  the 
above  symbols  cannot  be  improved  upon ;  amongst  which  I 
would  especially  select  the  symbols  aa,  a,  at,  ait,  e,  li,  t,  ii 
(or  iy),  0,  oi,  ou,  uu  (or  uw)  as  used  in  §  310,  and  zA,  dh,  kw, 
as  used  in  §  311.  The  most  objectionable  symbol  is  ob- 
viously the  turned  i  (a),  for  which  it  has  well  been  pro- 
posed to  use  a,  with  the  sound  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
words  aroma  and  America.  One  great  reason  for  employing 
it  is  &at  it  is  already  widely  used  for  this  weak  vowel-sound 
by  the  Indian  government.  Another,  of  course,  is,  that  it 
does  not  occur  anywhere  in  Mr.  Sweet's  scheme  (except  as 
aa  doubled);  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  use  so  excellent  and 
common  a  symbol,  which  would  jH'ecisely  denote  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  the  most  elementary  word  in  the  language, 
viz.  the  indefinite  article'.  Moreover  we  should  notice  that, 
though  Mr.  Sweet  uses  the  same  symbol  (s)  for  the  sound  in 
come,  there  is  really  some  difference  in  the  sound.  The  best 
method  of  denoting  the  0  in  come  is  the  real  crux  in  every 
system  that  has  been  proposed.  As  the  sound  is,  after  all, 
not  very  common,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  in  proposing  the 
use  of  ce  to  denote  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  Phonetic  Journal  for 
August  a8,  1886,  where  the  proposal  is  made  to  employ  the 
symbols  a  and  a,  and  to  retain  our  difficult  and  variable 
symbol  r  in  such  words  as  placard,  tankard,  byword,  sky- 
ward, escort,  effort,  which  shoidd  be  written  pLekard,  tankerd, 
haivucerd,  siaiwerd,  eskort,  efert.  The  efi"ect  in  transliterating 
the  poem  of  Hohenlinden  would  be  to  present  it  in  the 
form  following.     It  is  sufficient  to  give  three  verses. 

*  The  indefinite  article  is  ntvtr  pnmoimced  like  aj  in  day  in  practice 
(aaleu  for  the  aoke  of  emphaiis),  though  children  aie  often  totd  tfiat  it  is. 
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on  Lindn  *,  wen  dha  seen  waz  lou, 
aol '  blcedles  lei  dh'  centrodn  snou, 
an'  dark  az  winter  wai  dha*  flou 

av'  Aizer,  rouUng  nepidli. 
beet  Lindn  sao  ancedher  sait 
wen  dha  drcem  biit,  xt  ded  av  nait, 
kamaanding  ^erz  av  detb  ta'  lait 

dha  darknes  av  'er  dinari. 
bai  taorcb  an'  trcempit  faast  areid, 
iich  haorsman  dniu  (h)iz  bsd-bleid, 
an'  fyuurias  evri  charjer  neid 

ta  join  dha  dredfal  revalri. 

The  unprejudiced  reader,  who  would  rather  learn  than 
scoff,  may  finish  the  poem  for  himself  with  great  advantage. 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make.  If  i^  be  objected 
to  as  being  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  in  writing*,  I  see 
no  great  objection  to  using  a  for  the  sound  of  0  in  come 
as  well  as  for  the  obscure  vowel.  Thus  come  would  appear 
as  cam;  whilst  Cam  would  appear  3.S  Ccem.  A  very  little 
practice  would  render  this  familiar  and  easy,  and  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved.  Abundance  would  appear  as 
ahandans,  the  second  a  being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  the  accent  falling  upon  it.  I  think  this  is  preferable  to 
the  romic  form  '  sbandans.'  The  words  bloodless,  untrodden, 
but,  another,  drum,  trumpet,  would  appear  as  '  bladles,' 
'  antrodn,'  '  bat,'  '  anadher,'  ■ '  dram,'  '  trampet.'  On  the 
other  hand,  bat  and   dram  would  appear  as   '  bset '  and 


'  Note  that  the  E.  /,  tn,  «  are  often  pure  vowels,  and  leall;  Deed  no 
vowel  to  be  wrilten  before  them, 

'  Mr.  Lecky  writes  ohl,  i.e.  oh  for  the  a  in  cdl;  aUo  th  lax  the  a  in 
bare,  which  he  spells  behr. 

'  Remember  that  a  ii  here  a  purely  conventiazial  symbol,  as  ^>ove 
defined.  The  dull  sound  of  ?  in  tbi  is  the  same  as  that  of  e  in  unaccented 
^and  to,  in  lapid  speech.    Compare  the  a  in  China, 

*  The  i>  and  e  ate  best  written  apart ;  thus  come,  eat,  eare  may  be 
written  kotm,  kal,  iaer. 
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English  Consonants. 

§  Sia.  Claasifloatioa  of  Consonanta.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  vowel-change;  it  will  now  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  consonants.  These  have  already 
been  considered  as  far  as  theyare  affected  byGrimm's  Lawand 
Verner's  Law ;  and  in  Chapter  XVI,  which  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  our  spelling,  some  of  the  consonantal  changes 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned.  The  order  of  consonants 
in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  is  such  as  to  classify  those  of  a 
similar  character;  it  arranges  them  as  gutturals,  palatals, 
cerebmli,  dentals,  labials,  semi-vowels,  and  siSilants.  English 
has  no  cerebrals,  and  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  gutturals 
and  palatals  together.  Further,  the  English  h  takes  the 
place  of  a  Teutonic  KH ;  and  this  has  suggested,  in  Pick's 
Dictionaiy,  the  following  order  for  the  primitive  Teutonic 
consonants,  when  used  initially. 

Gutturals  :  k,  kw,  t  (for  kh),  hw,  g. 

Dentals  :  t,  th,  d  ;  n  (dental  liquid), 

Labials  :  p,  f  (for  ph,  labio-dental).  b ;  m  (labial  liquid). 

Other  letters  :  7,  r,  1,  w,  s. 
The  consonants  ng  (guttural  nasal),  v  (voiced/'),  and  z 
(voiced  f)  also  belong  to  the  original  Teutonic  alphabet,  but 
were  (probably)  not  used  initially.     Besides  these,  English 
developed  other  sounds  and  employs  other  symbols,  such 
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as  c,  ch,  left,  gu,  gh,  jige),  dge,  x,  ph,  wh,  sh ;  but  these 
can  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the  primary 
symbols  with  which  each  is  more  immediately  connected. 
I  shall  therefore  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  above  order, 
simply  for  convenience,  without  advocating  its  adoption. 

§  317.  Voiceless  and  Toioed  Consonants.  Another 
important  method  of  classifying  the  consonants  is  to  contrast 
them  in  pairs;  each  'voiceless'  consonant  has  its  corre- 
sponding 'voiced'  one,  where  the  terms  'voiceless'  and 
'  voiced ' '  have  real  physiological  meanings.  When  the 
precise  sense  of  '  voice '  in  this  connection  is  once  caught, 
the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pairing  off  the  con- 
sonants with  ease.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  pair  of 
letters  k,  g.  JS"  is  a  voiceless  or  surd  letter,  as  can  be  easily 
proved.  If  we  attempt  to  sound  the  syllable  kaa,  ve  shall 
find  it  perfectly  easy  to  do  so  as  soon  as  we  pass  on  to  the 
vowel-sound ;  but  if  we  try  to  pronounce  the  k  alone,  or  iaa 
without  the  aa,  we  can  produce  no  sound  audible  to  a  by- 
stander, though  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  oftension  at  the 
point  of  the  obstruction.  If  we  now  try  the  like  experiment 
with  gaa,  we  shall  find  that  even  wilhoul  the  assistance  of  the 
vowel  aa,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  slight  gurgle  or  vocal 
murmur  which,  with  an  effort,  we  can  make  audible.  The 
difference  is,  perhaps,  not  very  easily  perceived  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  pair,  because  h  and  g  are  both  momentary 
sounds  or  checks,  and  not  continuous ;  but  if  we  take  the 
pair  of  continuous  letters  i  and  a,  the  difference  is  plain.  We 
can  pronounce  and  prolong  the  sound  of  s,  so  as  to  make  an 
audible  hissing  sound ;  but  this  sound  is  wholly  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  breath  through  a  narrow  aperture.     On  repeating 

1  Otherwise  called  '  sord '  and  '  sonanf,'  which  comes  to  the  same 
thiog.  The  oldei  tetiQS  sharp  xa^flat,  tenuis  and  nudia,  hard  and  so/l, 
are  somewhat  fancifiil,  and  therefore  objectionable.  I  give  in  the  text 
a  very  popular  account.  For  a  mote  scientific  ooe,  see  Sweet's  Hand- 
book of  Phonetics,  p.  36. 
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the  experiment  with  8,we  find  that,  in  addition  ie  this  hissing 
sound,  we  can  produce  a  very  audible  buzz  by  means  of  the 
breath  passing  through  the  vocal  chords,  which  are  now  open, 
whereas  they  were  previously  closed.  In  connection  with 
this  difference,  see  the  remarks  in  Max  MtiUer's  Lectures  on 
Language,  vol.  ii.  Lcct.  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  terms 
'  surd  and  sonant  are  apt  to  mislead,'  because  '  some  persons 
have  been  so  entirely  deceived  by  the  term  sonant,  that  they 
imagined  all  the  so-called  sonant  letters  to  be  actually  pro- 
duced with  tonic  vibrations  of  the  chords  vocales.'  But  this 
error  is  easily  avoided,  and  if  we  grant  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  letter  ^  is  a  perfectly  mute  check,  it  is  also  true,  to  use 
Max  MUller's  own  words,  that '  in  order  to  pronounce  it,  the 
breath  must  have  been  changed  by  the  glottis  into  voice, 
which  voice,  whether  loud  or  whispered,  partly  precedes  partly 
follows  the  check '.'  And  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tinuous buzz,  as  heard  in  pronoimcing  s,  the  tonic  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  real  enough.  We  may  therefore 
define  the  'voiced'  consonants  as  those  which  are  readily 
accompanied  by  sonorous  voice  or  vocaJ  murmur,  the  glottis 
being  actually  '  narrowed  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sound,  which  is 
never  the  case  with  voiceless  consonants.'  The  list  of  Engbsh 
consonants  that  can  be  thus  paired  off  is  as  follows : — 


th  Cm  tlan)     th  (in  tkifU) 

P  b 

§  818.  The  above  table  is  of  great  importance,  because  (as 
Prof.  Whitney  tells  us)  the  conversion  of  a  voiceless  con- 
sonant into  its  corresponding  voiced  consonant,  or  the 
reverse,  '  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  every 
language.'     The  common  rule  is,  that  voiceless  consonants 

'  These  woids  are  n^  with  reteience  to  b,  aa  compaied  with  /  ;  bnt 
they  aie  equally  applicable  to  f,  as  compared  with  k. 
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have  a  special  affinity  for  other  voiceless  consonants,  and 
voiced  consonants  for  voiced.  The  plural  of  cat  is  ca/s, 
where  /  and  s  are  voiceless;  but  the  plural  of  dog  ia  dogs, 
where  the  form  presented  to  the  eye  is  deceptive,  the  word 
being  really  pronoimced  dogs.  The  voiced  g  turns  the 
voiceless  j  into  the  voiced  a.  We  can  thus  at  once  see 
that  the  following  final  combinations  are  easy  to  pronounce, 
viz.  is,  Is,  lhs,ps,/s,  as  in  locks,  cats,  brtaths,  caps,  cuffs;  but 
the  s  turns  into  s  in  dogs,  beds,  breathes,  cabs,  loaves.  In  fact, 
we  actually  have  a  special  symbol  {x)  for  the  combination 
ks,  as  in  ax,  tax.  Precisely  similar  is  the  case  of  the 
suffix  -ed  of  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ;  we  may 
write  looked,  but  we  pronounce  lookl.  Here  also  the  easy 
combinations  ^e  gd,  thd  (widi  Ih  as  dK),  hd,  vd,  ssd,  as  in 
bagged,  breathed,  grabbed,  moved,  roused;  but  ttie  d  turns  into 
/  in  looked,  frothed,  wrapped,  cuffed,  hissed.  Whether  we  look 
to  the  final  or  to  the  initial  sounds  of  words,  we  find  that  the 
combinations  sk,  si,  sp  are  easy  and  common ;  whereas  no 
true  English  word  begins  or  ends  with  sg,  sd,  or  sb.  Initial 
ts  is  also  easy,  and  although  we  do  not  use  it  initially  in 
English,  it  is  the  sound  given  in  German  to  the  symbol  s, 
which  begins  a  large  number  of  words  in  that  language.  As 
to  initial  ps,  it  is  usual  to  pronounce  it  as  a  mere  s,  but  there 
is  no  inherent  difficulty  about  iL  The  same  is  true  of  the  // 
in  ptarmigan,  usually  called  larmigan.  In  contrast  with  pt, 
we  have  bd  in  bdellium.  Lastly,  when  we  regard  the  collo- 
cation of  letters  within  a  word,  i.  e.  in  a  positioa  where  they 
are  neither  initial  nor  final,  the  operation  of  the  law  can  stiU 
be  traced.  Thus  the  difficult  word  cupboard  is  sounded  as 
cubboard.  We  do  not  say  five-teen,  but  fifteen.  When  we 
add  the  voiceless  th  to  the  word  twelve,  the  v  becomes  _^  and 
the  result  is  twelfth.  The  Latin  prefix  sub  remains  unchanged 
\nsub'ject,sub-jugaie,hvibtcomts  Apia  sup-press,  sup-plant^. 

'  UalcM  we  conddei  sup  u  le&lly  the  older  fonD  of  sub,  preserved  in 
sncb  woldi  only.     Compare  sup-er. 
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It  actually  changes  Still  further  in  mc-cour,  mf-ftr,  sug-gest, 
sum-mon,  all  of  which  may  be  included  in  the  principle  of 
assimilation,  to  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  hereafter. 

§  818.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  voiced 
consonants  approach  more  nearly  Ihan  the  others  to  the 
oature  of  vowels,  and  are  more  easily  combined  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  single  voiceless  letter  between  two  vowels 
is  liable  to  become  voiced ;  a  peculiarity  which  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  case  of  s,  as  in  busy  (A.  S.  fysig'),  dizzy  (A.  S. 
dysig), /retze  (A.  S./r/osan),  rise  (A.  S.  risan).  SimilarJy  we 
have  g  for  c  {—k)  in  sugar,  from  F.  sucre,  and  infiagon,  from 
0.  Y.flacon.  Such  a  change  is  due  to  the  assimilating  effect 
of  the  adjoining  voiced  sounds,  and  may  be  called  voicing. 

§  320.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  a  voiceless  consonant 
may  take  the  place  of  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  a  voiced 
one  of  a  voiced  one.  This  is  a  case  of  actual  substiMion, 
and  is  usually  due  to  imperfect  imitation  of  the  sound.  A 
child  learning  to  speak  often  uses  /  for  k,  saying  tat  for  cat  ^, 
or  f  for  the  voiceless  th,  saying  /rough  for  through.  A 
foreigner  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  E.  th,  is  likely  to  put  j 
for  the  voiceless  sound,  and  z  for  the  voiced  one,  saying  sank 
for  thank,  and  ssis  for  Ihis.  Even  g  for  d  is  not  uncommon ; 
children  are  very  likely  to  BSij  goggie,  if  you  ask  them  to  say 
doggie ;  and  we  find  Shakespeare  using  gogg's  viouns  for 
God's  wounds)  see  p.  i.  We  constantly  meet  with  b  for  v 
in  representations  of  a  negro  dialect,  as  in  lib,  hah,  for  live, 
have.  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  most 
languages  that  a  voiceless  consonant  is  usually  supplanted 
by  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  by  its  own  corresponding 
voiced  sound.  The  chief  exception  is  when  complete  as- 
similation comes  into  piay,  as  in  the  case  of  o/-/er,  from  the 
Latin  ob  ^a&ferre  \  and  I  think  such  a  change  may  fairly  and 
easily  be  explained  as  due  to  a  doubk  change,  viz.  first  from 
n  the  SoDth  Seas,  he  was  often  called 
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ob-ferre  to  *op-ftrre,  and  secondly  from  *op-ferre  to  of-ferre. 
Both  of  these  changes  are  perfecdy  natural ;  almost,  in  fact, 
inevitable.  Similarly,  the  intermediate  form  between  Lat,  ob- 
cuTftre  and  oc-currtre  may  have  been  *op-mrrere ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  ad-gredi  to  ag-gredi 
could  be  made  at  once. 

§  321.  Consonantal  changes  are  mostly  due  to  the  effects 
upon  the  consonants  of  the  sounds  (whether  consonantal  or 
vocal)  which  either  immediately  precede  or  follow  them.  The 
general  principle  which  regulates  change  is  simply  this — that 
certain  combinations,  being  thought  to  be  difficult  or  being 
disliked  as  harsh,  are  so  altered  as  to  be  more  easily  uttered 
or  to  give  a  more  pleasing  effect  to  the  ear.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  arbitrary,  in  so  far  as  certain  peoples  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  certain  sounds  and  a  dislike  for 
others ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  changes  are  due  to 
what  has  been  called  '  laziness,'  or  the  desire  to  economise 
the  effort  of  talking'.  All  such  changes  as  involve  economy 
of  effort  are  strictly  due  to  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
are  to  be  explained  physiologically ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
laws  which  govern  such  changes  are  extremely  regular  in  all 
languages,  admitting  of  no  variation,  or  at  most  of  vgry 
little.  Whenever  any  consonantal  change  seems  to  contradict 
natural  laws,  we  may  always  suspect  that  it  is  due  to  external 
influmct,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  desire  to  conform  the  word 
to  other  words  with  which  it  is  wrongly  (or  sometimes 
rightly)  supposed  to  be  connected.  As  an  instance  of  hsi- 
ness  or  economy  of  effort,  we  may  observe  that  the  super- 
lative formed  from  the  comparative  better  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  bet-est;  but  it  was  very  soon  shortened  by  dropping  the 
second  e.  The  resulting  form  betst  was  still  so  troublesome, 
that  best  was  gladly  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  it.   On  the  other 

*  The  'liking'  and  'disliking'  we  not  reill}'  distiijcl  from  the  desire 
for  econom}'  of  effort.  In  each  case,  the  more  Iroubleiome  lound  (to 
the  tpeoker)  ii '  disliked,'  and  (unconsclonslj)  avoided. 
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band,  there  was  a  Middle-English  verb  to  aiye,  to  atone  for,  as 
in  the  phrase — '  They  shall  aiy  bitterly  the  coming  of  such 
a  guest'  {Thersites,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  HazlJtt,  i. 
466).  This  was  confused  vith  the  verb  abide,  by  a  folge 
association,  and  hence  we  find  in  Shake^>eare's  Jul.  Casar, 
iii.  a.  119 — 'If  it  be  found  go,  some  will  deere  abide  it.'  In 
this  case,  we  have  no  economy,  but  an  increase  of  efifort, 
caused  by  sounding  a  useless  d;  and  the  explanation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  increase  of  effort  is  due  to  the  external 
influence  of  an  ideal  association,  which  led  the  speaker 
to  think  that  the  d  was  essential.  Nearly  all  changes 
can  be  explained  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  true  student  of 
etymology  expects  to  be  able  to  explain  all  changes  in  a 
word's  form  by  help  either  of  economy  of  effort  or  of  mental 
assQciation,  the  former  cause  being  physiological,  the  latter 
psychological.  I  would  merely  add  the  caution  that  there  are 
special  cases  that  can  be  explained  by  neither  of  these ;  we 
must  allow  for  the  effect  of  national  habits,  which  may  cause 
us  to  prefer  certain  sounds  to  others ;  and  for  the  influence 
of  the  eye  upon  the  ear,  which  has  caused  us  to  pronounce  the 
/  in/ault,  inserted  by  pedants  into  the  older  form_^K/,  as  has 
been  already  explained.  Hence,  in  applying  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  economy  of  effort,  we  must  allow  for  the  influence 
of  national  habits ;  and,  in  applying  the  second  principle  of 
external  influence,  we  must  extend  it  so  as  to  include  all  kinds 
of  mental  association  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  words. 

§  323.    The  following  are  the  principal  methods  by  which 
consonantal  change  is  effected  in  English. 

Changes  in  Sound,  independent  of  the  Symbols. 

I.  Palatalisation. 

3.  Voicing  of  voiceless  letters. 

3.  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters. 
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4.  Assimil^on,  prodacing  combinations  of  voiceless 
letters,  voiced  letters,  or  doubled  letters. 

5.  Substitution  of  one  voiceless  consonant  for  another ;  or 
of  one  voiced  consonant  for  another. 

ti.  Metathesis  j  or  change  of  place  of  adjacent  consonants. 
y.  Abbreviation  of  various  kinds;    including  aphasresis, 
aphesis,  Ac. 

8.  Change  of  voiced  letters  to  voiceless. 

9.  Insertion  of  'excrescent'  letters,  chiefly  in  accented 
syllables ;  and  other  additions. 

Changes  in  tH£  Syubols  zmfloved,  or  due  to  them. 

10.  Mere  change  of  symbol,  the  sound  meant  being  the 
same. 

11.  Symbol-change  causing  misapprehension;  misuse  of 
symbols. 

I  a.  Doubling  of  consonantal  symbols;  often  due  to  ac- 
centual stress. 
To  these  we  must  add,  in  connection  with  the  subject : 

13.  Vowel-changes  due  to  consonantalinfluence. 

14.  Confluence  of  forms,  sometimes  accidental,  but  some- 
times caused  by  the  influence  of  one  word  upon  another  like 
it,  i.e.  by  form-association. 

§  828.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  at  least  one 
example  in  each  case,  for  clearness,  before  proceeding 
further. 

I.  Palatalisatien.  k>ck.  The  guttural  k,  as  in  A.  S. 
cild  (pron.  kild)  passes  into  the  palatal  ch  in  E.  child. 

a.  Voicing.  k> g;  i  >  d.  The  voiceless  k  in  A.  S.  die, 
a  dike,  is  voiced  to  g  in  the  derived  E.  dig.  A.  S.  prUi  >  E, 
proud. 

3.  Vocalisation,  g  >  y.  The  voiced  g  in  A.  S.  dag  has 
been  vocalised,  and  now  forms  a  c<»nponent  of  the  dij^ithong 
in  £.  day. 
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4.  Assimxlatiim.  kd>  ki;  gs  >  gB;/m>  mm.  The  word 
looked  is  pronounced  lookl,  by  alteration  of  kd  to  kl, 
where  k  and  /  are  both  voiceless.  Dogs  is  pronounced  dogz, 
by  alteration  of  gs  to  ^a,  where  g  and  3  are  both  voiced. 
The  A.  S.  Mdfmasst  is  now  Lammas,  with  the  double  m  for 

5.  SvhsHhttion.  k>t;  tA  {dh)  >  d.  The  M.E.  iaiie  is 
mod.  £.  iai,  the  winged  mammal.  We  have  the  form 
murder  as  well  as  the  older  murther  {=murdher). 

6.  Metaihesis.  si  >  is;  ps  >  sf.  As  an  example  of 
metat/usis,  or  change  of  place,  take  the  familiar  word  ax 
(aks)  for  ask ;  also  M.  E.  dapsen  >  E.  flasp. 

•j.  Abbreviation.  The  A.  S.  /ugol  has  become  E.  /owl. 
The  Lat.  episcopus  has  become  E.  bishop.  The  Gk.  AeiTfio- 
trivTf  became  A.  S.  almesse,  and  is  now  a/ffij. 

8.  Unvoicing,  d  >  t.  The  A.  S.  cudele  is  now  eultle-fisk. 
Examples  of  this  character  are  very  rare. 

9.  Addition.  Excrescent/  after  m,  &c.  A.  S.  amiig  is  E. 
em-p-ty. 

10.  Symbol-change.  A.  S.  f  in  fyn  is  now  k  in  iii«.  A.  S. 
cw  is  E.  ^u. 

11.  Misapprehension,     j  >  2,      Capercaly  is   now   ca^- 

12.  Doubling.  A.  S.  W/ff-  is  E.  bitter;  with  no  alteration 
in  the  sound  of  the  t. 

13.  Consonantai  influence.  er>ar\  common.  M.E. 
heruest  is  now  harvest. 

14.  Confluence.  A.  S.  ,Ayo/  and  K.%.  f&l  are  aov  fowl 
and  /w/,  sounded  alike.  A.  S.  ^rarrf  and  A.  S.  ^rife  are 
now  halyard, 

§  324,  From  what  has  preceded,  the  following  examples 
will  be  readily  understood.  I  cite  only  words  of  English 
origin,  or  words  of  Latin  origin  found  in  A,  S.,  though  many 
of  the  above  changes  may  be  illustrated  much  more  copiously 
by  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin. 
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Falatalisatioii.  So  called  because  it  causes  the  fcrmatioii 
of  the  'palatal'  letters  ck,  j,  sh,  zh  (as  in  aeure).  The 
letters  k  and  g  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  what  has  been 
called  a  parasitic  y,  introduced  between  the  i  or  g  and  the 
vowel-sound.  Good  examples  are  seen  in  the  occasional 
vulgar  English  pronunciation  of  /tind  as  iyittd,  and  of  garden 
as  garden.  This  iy  is  intermediate  between  i  and  ch,  and 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the_>'  is  the  ultimate  passage 
of  iS  into  ch  altogether.  Similarly^  passes  through ^j-  into 
y  or  J.  This  is  extremely  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  dialect  the  parasitic  vowel  was  e,  which  produced  the 
same  result.  Thus  the  Latin  caic-em  was  borrowed  in  the 
A.  S,  form  cmlc,  whence  E.  c^aii ;  and  the  A.  S.  gmrd  (for 
*gard)  is  now  yard,  whereas  the  cognate  Icel.  gar^r  is 
preserved  provincially  in  the  form  garth.  The  A.  S.  btycge 
(pronounced  bryg-y,  with_j'  like  G.  fl,  and  j  like  E-^  iii,^^) 
became  M.  E.  brigge  (pronounced  brij-ji  or  brij-i),  mod.  E. 
bridge  (pron,  brijj  or  brif). 

It  is  worth  notice  that  English  abounds  with  palatal- 
isation in  other  instances  besides  those  arising  from  ki,  ke 
and  gi,  ge.  Thus  the  A.  S.  see  produces  E.  sh,  as  in  A.  S. 
scac-an,  later  form  sceac-att,  E.  sAa^ ;  to  which  we  may  add 
nearly  all  words  that  now  begin  with  jA.  Further,  /i' and  jt  pass 
into  eh,  sh,  so  that  the  E.  question,  nation, pension  are  practically 
pronounced  as  romic  kweuhm,  neishm,  penshm.  Di,  si  pass 
into_/  and  zh  respectively;  as  in  modtdation  {motfyulation), 
otien  turned  into  mojulation ;  and  A.  S.  grasian,  E.  graze, 
gives  the  sb.  grazier  (pronounced  greizha). 

§  Sae.  History  of  K.  The  following  arc  examples : 
k  >  oil ;  only  when  followed  by  e  or  i'.  A,  S.  eeaf  (Dutch 
kaf),  E.  chaff^.  A.  S.  cealc  (borrowed  from  Lat.  eak-em), 
E.  ehali.  A.  S,  cierr,  a  turn;  hence  E.  chare,  a  turn  of 
work,  and  char-woman.      A.  S.  cerlic  ;   K  charlock.      A.  S. 

'  The  A.  S.  f,  copied  from  Lat.  c,  had  the  sound  of  i. 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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cear-ig,  full  of  care,  E.  chary;  but  the  sut>standve  care 
preserves  the  i-sound.  A.  S.  dace,  or  rather  cict ;  E.  cheek. 
A.  S.  cAe  (borrowed  from  LaL  caseus) ;  E.  cheese.  A.  S, 
c/otoan ;  E.  chew.  A.  S,  a'cen ;  E.  chicken.  A.  S.  dtf-an  ; 
E.  fAi'at.  A.  S.  «7rf ;  E.  child.  A-  S.  «i&,  cy^ ;  E.  chiU. 
A.  S.  cin  \  E.  f  AiH.  A.  S.  cin-an,  to  split,  pp.  cin-en  ;  whence 
E.  chm-k  and  prov.  £.  chine  (a  smaD  ravine).  A.  S.  c/otan, 
M.  E.  chesen  ;  cf.  E.  chooseK     A.  S.  «or/;  E.  churl. 

k  >  oh,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  this  sometimes  takes 
place  in  verbs,  even  when  a  follows  in  the  A.  S.  fonn, 
because  the  final  -an  passed  into  -en.  A.  S.  ac-e,  s.,  M.  E. 
ach-e,  later  ache,  which  in  mod.  E.  should  have  been 
pronounced  as  eich  (ei  as  y  in  ihey),  but  is  always  sounded 
as  eik,  by  confusion  with  the  verb,  for  which  the  pro- 
nunciation eik  is  correct  The  hardening  of  the  ch  to  k 
was  also  partly  due,  in  my  view,  to  a  pedantic  derivation  of 
the  sb.  from  the  Gk.  ctxac,  with  which  it  has  no  connection 
whatever.  See  Murray's  Dictionaiy,  where  the  author 
observes  that  'the  "O.P."  rioters,  ignorant  of  the  Shak- 
sperian  distinction  of  ake  [verb]  and  ache  [substantive], 
ridiculed  the  stage-pronunciation  of  the  sb.  by  giving  it  to 
the  vb.  in  "John  Kemble's  head  ailches!"  A.  S.  b/ce^; 
E.'  ieech,  A.  S.  bene  (gen.  benc-e,  dat.  benc-ey ;  E.  bench. 
A.  S.  sA-an,  E.  seek ;  with  a  by-form  sice-an,  whence  (with 
prefix  i^-)  E.  beseech.  A.  S.  birce;  E.  birch.  A.  S.  bldc-an, 
later  bldc-en;  E.  bleach.  A.  S.  bknc-an,  to  deceive;  M.  E. 
blench-en,  to  turn  aside ;  E.  blench.  A.  S,  brSc,  pi.  brie,  i.  e. 
breek-s,  properly  a  double  plural ;  now  hreech-es.    A.  S.  die, 

*  The  mo<t.  E.  chant  ausweis  to  on  A.  S.  ceSsan,  in  which  the  accent 
has  been  shifted  fiom  the  «  to  the  a,  because  the  e  seemed  to  belong  to 
the<:. 

"  'F^ns,  Uee' ;  see  my  Supplement. 

'  In  Middle  English,  the  fonas  of  the  □omina.tiYe,  dative,  and  accnsa- 
tive  were  all  confused  together.  A  large  nnmbei  of  mod.  E.  (so-called) 
nominativea  are  due  to  old  ginitives  or  dalivts.  Thni  bench  is  gen.  or 
dat. ;  the  nom,  form  sboold  be  bink. 
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E.  dike\  gcn.  dk-es  or  dic-e,  M.E.  diche;  E.  ditch.  Here  the 
1'  is  shortened,  as  in  lie,  rice,  below ;  it  should  be  spelt  dicA. 
K.  S.Jim  {gt-D.  fint-es,  AaX.  finc-e),  E.  Jinek.  A.S.  lae-e, 
E.  luck.  A.S.  i!fc,  a  corpse  (dat.  lic-e);  whence  E. 
lich-gate.  A.  S.  tnearc  (gen.  mearc-e) ;  E.  march,  a  boundary, 
frontier.  A.S.  cwenc-an,  later  cwenc-en;  E.  quench.  A.S. 
rdc-an,  also  rdce-an  ;  E.  «flcA  A.  S.  rfce ;  E.  wA.  A.  S. 
jtMZf ;  M.  E.  Jiwi'tt,  JKw/ji ;  whence  iwich,  such ;  E,  JwA. 
(Here  the  weakening  is  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pL  suiilc-e,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  final  -e  in  various 
obhque  cases  of  the  M.  E.  forms.)  A.  S.  tdc-an,  Idce-an ; 
E.  teach.  A.  S.  kwtlc ;  E.  which ;  cf.  suck  above.  A.  S. 
wince ;  E.  winch.  A.  S.  wretice,  guile,  deceit ;  M.  E.  wrench, 
guile ;  E.  wrench,  a  side-pull,  twist,  sprain.  Cf,  also  reechy 
for  reeky;  starch,  from  M.E.  stark,  A.S.  stearc,  strong; 
church.  Northern  kirk,  from  A,  S.  cyrtce. 

§  aae.  kk  >  M.E.  cch  >  E.  tch. 

Written  cc  in  A.  S.  In  some  cases  the  kk  is  preserved, 
but  written  ck;  e.g.  thick,  from  fi..?i.J>icc-e.  But  there  are 
several  examples  of  palatalisation.  A.  S.  hicc-t ;  £.  bitch. 
A.  S.  /jcc-e  ;  E.  flitch.  A.  S.  gice-an,  M.  E.  jri-cA-wi,  E.  itch 
(for  *yitch) ;  by  loss  of  the  initial  5  T=y.  A.  S.  lacc-an,  to 
seize,  I  p.  s.  pr.  lacce,  whence  M.E.  lacch-en,  to  seize, 
catch ;  E.  latch,  sb.,  a  catch  for  a  door.  A.  S.  mcecc-a, 
l&ter  fmeccea,  E.  match'.  A.  S.  /(*f,  s.,  a  covering;  whence 
pacc-an,  v,,  E.  thatch.  A.  S.  anget-fwicc-a,  a  hook-twitcher, 
the  name  of  a  worm  used  as  a  bait  for  fish  ;  hence  E.  twitch. 
A.  S.  wacc-e,  s.,  E,  watch,  i.  e.  watchman.  A.  S,  wicc-a,  masc, 
a  wizard;  wtcc-e,  fem,,  E.  witch;  cf.  E,  wick-ed,  orig.  'ad- 
dicted to  witchcraft.'  A,  S.  wracc-a,  wrecc-a,  an  outcast ; 
later  wrecc-e,  M.  E.  wrecch-e,  E.  wretch.  Cf.  also  ^izit^,  a 
'  baking,'  from  A.  S.  bac-an,  to  bake ;  ratch  for  rafjf.     The 

*  In  MatL  i.  i\,  the  earliest  MS.  of  the  A.  S.  gospels  has  the  sccnsa- 
tive  ^-maccean,  a  later  spelling  of  ge-maccan ;  in  the  latest  MS.,  the 
sane  word  is  spelt  macchtu. 

A  a  3 
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obsolete  word  blakh,  blacking,  is  from  M.  £.  blacche,  ink' ; 

derived  from  A.  S.  bh£c,  E.  black. 

%  827.  Voicing,  k  >  oh  >  j.  Sometimes,  after  k 
passed  into  ch  (as  above),  it  is  further  changed  to  j,  which 
is  the  voiced  sound  corresponding  to  ch  (§  317).  Thus  the 
M.  £.  knowJeche  is  due  to  adding  the  Scand.  suffix  'Uche 
(Icel.  -leiki)  to  E.  know;  this  word  is  now  pronounced  nokj 
or  tioulg  i^  310)-  The  M. E.  wi  rAcr,  E.  a-jar,  mems  'on 
the  tum ' ;  from  A.  S.  ct'err,  lyrr,  a  turn.  Hence  we  are 
enabled  to  explain  some  difficult  words  beginning  with  /. 
A.  S.  ceajl,  the  jaw,  became  M.E.  chawl{=  chavel),  con- 
tracted to  chaulg,  chowl,  later  jolU ;  E.  jrml,  jolt ;  indeed, 
we  actually  find  the  Norfolk  jig-by-jole  for  chetk-hy-chowl 
(HalUwell).  So  also  jing-le  seems  to  be  the  frequentative 
form  of  chink.     See  also  Joll  in  my  Dictionary. 

Sometimes  k  is  weakened  to  f  (written  ce).  Thus  the  Lat. 
ace  princi-ptm  becomes  F.  prince,  by  dropping  the  last 
syllable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  E.  prance  as 
a  weakened  form  from  prank. 

§  328.  k>g.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  'voicing';  yet 
examples  are  rare.  Flagon  and  sugar  have  been  noticed 
above;  §319.  Hencewe  can  explain  E.  ifi^,  M.E.  digg-tn=- 
dikien,  from  A.  S.  dtc-ian,  to  make  a  dike ;  from  die,  a  dike. 
Sprig  answers  to  Icel.  sprek ;  cf.  '  Saimenmra,  spraec,'  in  the 
Corpus  Glossary.  So  also  the  Du,  word  trekker  was  adopted 
into  English  as  iricker,  but  is  now  trigger. 

Final  k  lost.  A,  S,  sic-an  became  M.  E.  sigh-en,  whence 
E.  sigh.  It  was  probably  first  weakened  to  *s(g-an;  see 
examples  of  g>gh  below.  The  gh  is  now  mute.  This 
is  a  case  of  extreme  weakening;  k>g>gk,  and  then  drops. 
So  also  A.  S.  bar-lie  became  barli'i  in  the  Ormulnm,  and 
is  now  barley;  here_y  represents  j  to  the  eye,  bat  is  really 

'  In  Wright's  Voc«b.,  ed.  Wulcker,  p.  6j8,  we  have  the  line — 'Attla- 
rium  fglosscd  blaeche-fei],  sunt  altroment*  [glossed  blaccke],  sed 
[glossed  blacke\' 
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mate.  I  may  observe  that  (aa  Dr.  Murray  shews)  bar-he^ 
bar-tic,  i.  e.  '  Chat  which  is  hke  foar,'  where  bear  is  the 
Lowl.  Sc.  word  representing  A.  S.  bere,  barley.  [Not  -lie  for 
Uac,  a  leek,  plant,  as  in  my  Dictionary.]  The  final  c  {=k) 
is  also  lost  in  /,  A.  S.  ic ;  in  every,  from  A.  S.  d/re,  ever,  and 
ale,  each  ;  and  in  all  words  ending  in  -ly,  A.  S.  -lie,  older  -lie. 

§  320.  Sabetitntion.  ]E>t.  This  substitution  is  seen  in 
the  common  provincial  form  ast  for  ask.  '  I  asl  your  pardon, 
ma'am/  says  Mrs.  Gamp  (Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xsv).  The 
Shakesperian  word  apricock  (Rich.  II.  iii.  4.  29)  is  now  apri- 
cot. Similarly,  M.  E.  bakke  is  now  bat,  in  the  sense  of  a 
(lying  mammal.  The  A.  S.  ge-mac-a  has  become  mod.  £. 
mate;  a  result  which  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
our  modern  inmate  was  formerly  inmake '.  MiH,  the  soft  roe 
of  fishes,  is  a  substitution  for  milk,  Swed.  mjSlke;  this  was 
probably  due  to  association  with  milt,  spleen  (A.  S.  mill), 
which  is  quite  a  different  word. 

k>p.  The  Lat/oewj/a  became  A.  S.  lopust^,  later  altered 
to  loppesire ;  whence  E.  lobster. 

§  880.  ak  >  ah.  Precisely  as  k  becomes  ch,  so  sk  becomes 
sh,  formerly  written  sch ;  this  result  is  really  due  to  palatal- 
isation (5  324);  and  .is  commonly  due  to  the  occurrence  of  e 
in  oblique  cases  (§  325).  Thus  A.  S.  asc-an,  pi.,  is  mod.  E. 
ash-es,  by  substituting  the  suffix  -es  for  -en  (=  -art).  So  also 
A.  S.  ate,  M.E.  asch,  E.  ask  (tree).  A.  S.  disc,  borrowed  from 
Lat.  discus ;  E.  dish.  A.  S.  Jisc ;  E.  fish.  A.  S.  fidsc,  M.  E. 
fiesch ;  E.  /mA.  A.  S.  /ersc,  M.  E.  /ersch,  and  (by  meta- 
thesis)yrMfA  ;  E./resh.  So  also  A.  S.  m^sc,  hnesce,  per  scan, 
wascan,  wyscan ;  E.  marsh,  nesh,  thresh,  wash,  wish.  The 
common  A.  S.  suffix  -isc  is  E.  -ish.  Initially,  A.  S.  se 
often  became  see ;  thus  scac-an  is  also  sceac-an,  whence 
E.  shake  (§  324).     Similarly  scamu,  sceamu;  E.  shame,  Itc 

'  I  hare  onfortimitel^  lo3t  the  reference  for  this  fonn ;  but  I  caa 
gaumntM  its  correctness. 

'  See  Lebster  in  my  amended  Supplement  to  Etym.  Diet. 
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The  general  ruk  is  that  the  A.  S.  u  almost  invariably  be- 
comes E.  sh ;  and,  consequently,  that  most  E.  words 
beginning  with  sc  or  sk  are  not  of  A.  S.,  but  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  But  ik  is  also  liable  lo  be  affected  by  suintitufion, 
being  interchangeable  with  ks  or  x;  as  in  A.  S.  ascian,  to 
ask,  also  spelt  axian,  whence  prov.  £.  ax,  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence  A.  S.  miscan  became  M.  E.  mixen,  E.  mix ;  A.  S,  j«i- 
cian  became  M.E.  ■^ixen,  yxen,  'E.jyex,  to  hiccough,  Ks  is 
spelt  X  in  A.  S.,  and  generally  remains  so,  as  in  ax,  fox,  ox, 
six,  wax  (to  grow),  wax  (a  substance) ;  A.  S.  (ex  {eax),/ox. 


g  SSL  History  of  EW,  EN,  GIT.  ow>4a.  This  is 
merely  a  graphic  change ;  the  pronunciation"  did  not  alter. 
Cf.  A.  S.  ewAt,  E.  qtuen,  &c. 

kn  >  gn  or  n.  The  k.S.cn  remains  as  kn  (but  pronounced 
as  «),  in  crtafa,  cnedan,  eniow,  cnyllan,  cnl/,  cniht,  cnyttan,  cnol, 
cnolla,  mdwan;  E.  knave,  knead,  knee,  knell,  knife,  knight, 
knit,  knoll,  knot,  know.  But  the  word  gnarled  stands  for 
'knarled,  being  related  to  M.E.  knarre,  a  knot  in  wood;  the 
Shakesperian  word  gnarl,  to  snarl,  is  for  *knarl,  being  allied 
to  Du.  knorren,  G.  knurren,  to  growl ;  and^^^oj-^  is  for  *knash, 
cf.  Dan.  knaske.  In  gnat,  A.  S.  gnat,  the  gn  seems  original ; 
in  gnaw,  A.  S.  gnagan,  it  is  merely  the  prefix  ge-,  which  dis- 
appears in  G,  nagen.  The  difficulty  of  sounding  k  and  g 
before  »  has  led  to  their  total  suppression  in  mod.  £. ;  they 
only  appear  to  the  eye,  and  might  as  well  be  dropped.  In 
fact,  this  has  happened  in  a  few, words;  nip  was  formerly 
knip,  and  nibble  is  its  frequentative.  The  nap  on  cloth 
was  formerly  noppe,  and  denoted  the  little  knots  or  knops 
on  the  cloth,  which  were  nipped  off  in  the  process  which 
produced  the  nap.  There  is  very  little  trace  of  this  in  A.  S., 
but  we  find  the  gloss  'uellere,  hnoppdam  (sic)'  in  Wright's 

'  The  foTDig  weaxan,  totax  toe  A.S.  (Wewes) ;  we  find  Northumbrian 
maxas,  Mercian  waxaf,  they  grow.  Matt.  vi.  iS ;  and  Meician  wax, 
wax,  Vespasian  Psalter,  57. 9. 
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Vocab.  ed.  Walcker,  480.  33.  Here  knoppiam  is  of  coane 
a  scribal  error  for  hnoppian  or  cnoppian,  to  pluck  off  the 
knops  on  cloth. 

§  882.  Hiattvy  of  H.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  aspirate  (S)  next,  because  of  ita  answering  to  the 
Aryan  k.  We  find  that  it  is  generally  retained,  initially, 
in  English  words,  as  hot,  hill,  him,  but  dropp)ed  in  words 
of  F.  origin,  as  ktir,  honest,  honour,  fiosller  {ostler),  hotel, 
htmble,  humour.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  F.  words  have 
been  conformed  to  the  native  usage,  and  few  knowingly 
S3.y  'aiit,  'aughly,  'earse,  'eri,  'eritage,  'ideous,  'omage,  'orrible, 
and  the  lite ;  although  some  of  these  are  not  particularly 
uncommon.  Even  'ttmbk  is  disliked,  and  some  fairly  sound 
the  h  (rather  than_>>)  in  humour,  human,  humid.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also,  that  the  spelling  (of  some  at  least  of  these 
words)  without  initial  h  in  Middle  English  is  not  at  all 
common;  oneste  and  onoure  being  rarely  found'.  The 
only  wwds  in  which  the  spellmg  without  h  is  really  com- 
mon in  M.E.  are  abit,  eir,  eritage,  ost,  ostel,  osteier;  for 
habit,  heir,  ftc,  to  which  we  must  add  the  native  word 
it,  from  A.  S,  hit.  Still,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
the  F.  h  was  weaker  than  the  English,  and  was  hardly 
sounded.  It  is  notorious  that  Londoners  often  say  air 
for  hair,  and  conversely  hair  for  air ;  and  it  has  often  been 
a  source  of  wonder  why  those  who  can  readily  sound  h 
should  so  frequently  do  so  in  the  wrong  place.  The  habit 
is  very  old;  for,  in  the  Romance  of  Havelok  (temp.  Edward  1), 
we  find  is  for  his,  ePen  for  hepen,  i.e.  hence;  and  conversely 
hende  for  ende  (end),  and  herles  for  erks  (earls) ;  see  the  Glos- 
sary. As  I  have  nowhere  seen  an  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, I  venture  to  offer  one.  My  theory  is  that,  the 
English  h  being  strong,  and  the  French  h  weak,  the  lower 

'  PiobsUy  we  h«ve  come  to  »oond  the  4  in  many  of  tlwse  wordi  (rom 
Mciiig  it  «o  commoiil]'  written. 
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classes  discovered  that  the  letter  A  was  not  much  patronised 
by  their  French-speaking  masters.  And,  as  'Jack  would  be 
a  gentleman,  if  he  could  speak  French,'  they  attempted  to 
imitate  this  pieculiarity  by  suppressing  the  h  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  sound  it.  But,  nature  being  too  strong  for 
them,  they  were  driven  to  preserve  their  h  from  destruction 
by  sounding  it  in  words  which  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  henCe 
the  confused  result.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  this 
explanation  correct,  because  it  will  also  explain  the  confused 
use  of  V  iot  w.  Here  also  the  w  was  one  of  the  commonest 
of  Enghsh  sounds,  whilst  in  French  it  was  somewhat  rare '. 
On  the  other  hand,  initial  v  was  so  common  in  French,  that 
the  E.  word  wine-yard  (A.  S.  win-geard)  was  actually  turned 
into  vine-yard,  and  so  remains.  The  lower  classes  tried  to 
supplant  V]  by  v,  the  result  being  that  they  also  turned  v 
inio  w.  The  chief  wonder  is  that  the  conflict  of  tongues 
did  not  produce  even  greater  confusion,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  French  was  mainly  of  Latin,  not  of  Teutonic 
origin. 

hl>l;  hn>ii;  hr>r.  In  A.  S.  we  frequently  find  initial 
fil,  hn,  and  hr.  The  initial  h  is  always  lost  in  later  M.  E.  and 
in  mod.  E.;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  which  words 
once  had  it,  because  the  h  will  answer,  etjTnologically,  to 
an  Aryan  k.  Thus  A.  S.  kl^d,  E.  loud,  is  cognate  with  Gk. 
k\vt6s,  renowned,  Skt.  fruta,  heard.  The  list  of  hl-viOT6% 
contains :  ladder,  ladt,  ladU,  lady,  Lammas,  lank,  lapwing, 
last  (of  herrings),  laugh,  lean,  v.  and  adj.,  leap,  lid,  link  (of 
a  chain),  lisl  (to  hearken),  listen,  loaf,  lord,  lot,  loud^.  The 
An-words  are :  nap  (to  slumber),  nap  (of  cloth),  neck,  neigh, 

'  Not  quite  unknown  »o  the  Anglo-French  dialect,  which  had  viarantir, 
to  wajTont,  &C.,  sncb  words  being  mostly  of  Tealonic  origin.  Wivtm  13 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  being  from  Lat.  uipira. 

'  A.S.  also  has  w/:  as  in  lo/i'i/,  Etammering,  whence  E.  Aj/.  So  also 
■wrap  is  M.  E.  wrappen,  also  wlapptn ;  whence  E.  lap,  to  wrap  Dp. 
Luke-warm  is  di(Gcult ;  it  seems  to  bedueto  A.S.  ^ii,Khelter,wanntii, 
confused  with  wlac,  tepid. 
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nesk,  nettle  (A  lost  in  A.  S.),  nit,  nod,  nul;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Scand.  words  tut/,  nigg-ard  (with  F.  suffix).  The 
Ar-words  are;  rail  (a  night-dress),  ramsom,  rath,  rather, 
rattle,  raven,  raw,  reach  or  retch  (to  try  to  vomit),  rear- 
mouse, reed,  reel  (for  3'arn),  rend,  rich,  rid,  riddle  (sieve), 
ridge,  rime  (hoarfrost),  rind,  ring,  s.,  ring  (a  bell),  v.,  rink, 
ripple  (on  water),  roof,  rook  (bird),  roost,  rue  (to  be  sorry 
for),  rumple,  rung;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Scand. 
words  rap,  to  seize  hastily,  rape  (a  division  of  Susses),  rifte 
(to  plunder),  rouse,  ruck  (a  fold),  ruck  (a  small  heap),  rmh,  v., 
ruth. 

§  888.  Fmal  h.  The  A.  S.  final  A  bad  the  sound  of 
the  G.  final  ch.  This  sound  was  written  gh  in  M.  E., 
and  still  remains  in  writing,  though  always  either  mute  or 
sounded  as  /.  The  final  gh  is  mute  in  borough,  bough, 
dough,  plough,  slougk  (mire),  thorough,  though,  through  ;  high, 
,  n^h,  thigh.  It  is  sounded  as  y  in  chough,  cough,  enough, 
hough,  laugh,  rough,  tough,  trough.  The  puzzling  combina- 
tion ougk  is  due  to  the  merging  into  one  of  three  distinct 
forms,  viz.  -ugh  (descending  from  A.  S.  -uh),  -ogh  (A.  S.  -dK), 
-oogh  (A.  S.  -6h),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  loss  of  the  gh 
has  affected  the  quality  of  the  preceding  vowel,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation.  Regularly,  we  should  have  had 
ihrugh,  A.  S.  *Pruh  (for  k"rh),  but  it  has  been  lengthened  to 
through,  as  if  from  A.  S.  'PrUh ;  or  else  Ihurgh,  A.  S.  J>urh, 
but  it  has  been  altered  to  thor(pu)gh.  Again,  we  should  have 
had  dogh,  A. S.  ddh;  the  spelling  dough  is  etymologically 
ine^iact ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  mod.  E.  though, 
put  for  Mj;.  thogh,  A.S.  pedh.  Again,  the  A.S.  Uh,  pl6h, 
slSh,  should  have  become  hoogh,  ploogh,  sloogh,  but  the  00  has 
been  further  changed  to  ou,  so  thatthese  spellings  are  regular'. 
The  A.  S.  tf  in  rM,  i.  e.  rough,  answers  to  M.  E.  ow  (long  »), 

'  That  ia,  Ihey  have  come  sboM  regol"'? ;  bnt,  as  the  gh  is  now  lost, 
they  have  really  come  to  be  Ixm,  fhu,  slau,  pronounced  aa  romic  iau 
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but  the  »  has  been  shortened,  though  the  spelling  has  been 
retained.  Each  word  must,  in  fact,  be  investigated  separately. 
Hiccough  is  a  spelling  due  to  popular  etymology;  it  should 
rather  be  hickup,  as  pronounced.  Clough  represents  an  A.  S. 
*cliSh  ;  see  the  New  E.  Diet.     For  migh,  weigh,  see  §  338. 

§  334.  Pinal  ht.  The  A.  S.  ht  final  answers  to  Aryan 
ki;  cf.  A.  S,  riht  with  LaL  rtctus.  It  is  now  written  ght,  and 
is  common ;  as  in  light,  mighi,  night,  A.  S.  Uoht  (Mercian 
lihf),  mihl,niht.  In  the  combination -fii^A/ there  Is  the  same 
confuaon  as  that  noticed  above  (§  333).  Thus  A.  S.  s6hie 
should  have  become  sooghi,  but  the  vowel-sound  has  been 
altered,  and  the  symbol  ow  is  a  bad  representative  of  the 
modem  sotmd.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  A.  S.pohl,  the  0 
is  short ;  which  should  have  given  E.  thoghl.  Two  sounds 
have  been  merged  in  one,  and  the  symbol  which  represents 
both  is  not  correct  for  either  of  them.  We  may  also  note 
that  Might,  sprightly,  are  miswritten  for  deliie,  sprilely ;  both 
words  being  of  French  origin. 

§  386.  Zkmb  of  h.  In  some  cases,  h  disappears  from  sight 
altogether;  whether  finally,  as  in  fee,  A.  S./eoh,  lea,  A.  S.  Uah, 
roe,  A.  S.  rdh ;  medially,  as  in  trout,  A.  S.  truht,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  frucia,  and  not,  short  for  nought,  A.  S.  ndhi ;  or 
initially,  as  in  it,  A.  5.  hit,  and  in  the  combinations  hi,  kn,  hr 
(see  §  332).  In  some  cases,  the  h  has  already  disappeared 
even  in  A.  S. ;  both  finally,  as  in  shoe,  A.  S.  sceS,  Goth,  tkoh-a ; 
and  medially,  as  in  ear  (of  com),  A.  S.  iar,  Northumbrian 
eAer(Matt.  xii.  1),  Goth,  ahs;  see,  A.  S.  i^o«,  Goth,  saihw-ati; 
tlay,  A.  S.  sl/an,  Goth,  shhati ;  tear,  sb.,  A.  S.  l/a'r,  Goth. 
tagr  (for  */ahr)  ;  Welsh,  A.  S.  welisc  (for  'axlhisc),  a  deriva- 
tive from  uieaih,  a  foreigner. 

5  386.  Hw  >  wh.  A.  S.  Aai  is  now  written  uih;  as  in 
hw4,  kujiEt,  E.  who,  what,  Su^  There  are  cases  in  which  wh 
is  miswritten  for  w;  as  in  E.  whit,  put  for  wihi,  A.  S.  wiht, 
and  a  doublet  of  wight,  so  that  the  A  is  in  the  wrong  place ; 
wheli,  a  mollusc,  which  the  lower  orders  correctly  call  uiiH, 
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from  A.  S.  wiloc;  whortklerry,  better  wirtleierry,  from  A.  S. 
wyrtil  in  the  compound  plant-name  biscop^tvyrtil. 

$  S37.  History  of  G.  Initial  g.  The  varions  fortunes 
of  the  A.  S.  g  may  be  treated  more  briefly.  Numerous  ex- 
amples can  be  added  from  my  Dictionary,  and  the  tracing  of 
consonantal  changes  seldom  causes  much  trouble,  when 
once  we  know  the  regular  changes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  A.  S.  g  (or  rather,  Mercian)  initial  g  may  remain  hard 
even  before  e  and  i{y),  as  in  A.  S.  gtar-we,  f.  pi.,  whence  E. 
gear;  A.S.gi/-an,  to  get;  A.  &.  gtdtg,  gt//,  gj/ldan,  {m)giiman, 
gyrdan,  gifan,  E.  giddy,  gift,  gild,  (de)gi»,  gird,  give.  This 
bard  g  is  sometimes  absurdly  written  gh,  as  in  ghailly,  ghost, 
A.  S.  gdsllic,  gdit ;  or  else  gu,  as  in  guest,  guild,  guilt,  A.  S. 
gmt,gild,gyU. 

ge>7,  A.  S.f«- (initial)  has  two  distinct  origins;  some- 
times it  represents  the  Goth.y  {=y\  but  in  other  words  the  e 
has  crept  in,  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  prov.  £.  gyardm  for 
garden,  cited  above.  In  both  cases  it  becomes  E._y.  Exx. : 
(i)Goth.  yu*,  A.  S.  ge,  'E.ye;  Goth. /a,  A.  S.  g/a,  E.yea; 
A.S.gese,E.ya^;  Goth.j'er,  A.S.  g/ar,  E,.year;  A.S.git 
{G.jele-l),  E.  yet;  Goth.^ainj,  A.S.  geon,  'E.. yon;  Goth. 
j^SS^  (=*J'^g^)3  A.  S.  gemg,  ^jioimg.  Also  (2)A.  S.  geard 
(IceLgarSr),  'E.yard,  an  enclosed  space;  and  in  like  manner 
E.yare,yarn,yell,yellow,  YuU,  from  A.  S.  gearo,  geam,  gellan, 
geolo,  ge6l.  Gi  has  the  same  fate,  as  in  'E-.yard  {toA), yearn 
(to  long  for),  yeasl,  yelp,  yesterday,  yel,  yex,  yield,  from  A.  S. 
gierd,  gieman  or  gyrnan,  gist,  gUpan,  giestra,  git  or  gel, 
giscian,  gieldan  or  gyldan.  E.  yawn  represents  a  fusion 
of  two  A.  S.  forms,  geSnian  and  gdnian.  In  Middle  English, 
this  y  (=  A,  S.  ge,  gi,  gy)  is  very  often  written  j.  The 
common  prefix  ge-  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  we 
can  trace  it  in  the  archaic  _jw»j,_>'cj^/,  yede,  A.  S.  gems,  ge- 


'  Eiplaiuedbymeftom  A.  S,^;^r]i,  yaulet  It  be(io).   Bntitmaj'be 
for  gia  (or  ge')  nod,  i.  e.  yea,  so  j  aa  anggeited  by  Kluge. 
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cUopod,  \ip.,ge-/ode,  and  in  the  middle  syllable  of  hand-y-work, 
A.  S.  hand-ge-weorc,  and  hand-i-craft.  Similarly,  it  is  best  to 
explain  yean  from  A.  S.  ge-ianian,  not  Aim'an;  see  also 
my  explanation  ot  yearn  (2),  to  grieve.  It  appears  as  e-  in 
i-twugh,  from  A.  S.  gi-n^k ;  and  as  g-  in  g-tiaw,  A.  S.  gnagan 
(for  *ge-nagm).  The  initial  y  has  disappeared  in  j/)  from 
A,  S.  gi/^ ;  iVcA,  A.  S.  giccan ;  -(ir/e,  A.  S.  gicel,  in  the  com- 
pound ic-icle,  A.  S.  ts-gicel. 

%  338.  Final  and.  medial  g.  The  A.  S.  £■  is  seldom 
preserved  medially  or  finally.  If  changed,  the  formulae  are : 
g  >  gh  (silent);  g  >y  (vocal)  or  (';  g>w  (vocal)  or  ow', 
g  >/;  or  sometimes  it  disappears.  Exx. :  A.  S.  iwlg,  E, 
Iwig,  where  the  preservation  of  g  is  probably  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  long  vowel.  A.  S.  hndg-an,  E.  neigh  ;  A,  S. 
uieg-an,  E.  weigh.  A,  S.  dag,  E.  day ;  A.  S.  grdg,  E.  gray; 
A.  S,  CiSjf^i!,  E.  iey,  &c.  The  A.  S.  suffix  -ig  =  E.  ^y,  as  in 
hdl-ig,  E.  Ao/^,  &c.  A.  S.  tglan,  E.  ai7 ;  A.  S.  bkgen,  E.  hlain  \ 
so  also  in  E.  brain,  fain,  fair.,  hail,  s.,  iiiir,  maiden,  main  (i.  e. 
strength),  mullein,  nail,  rail  (a  night-dress),  rain,  sail,  snail, 
stair,  stile,  tail,  thane  (for  'Ihein),  twain,  upbraid,  wain.  A.  S. 
bAg-an,  v.,  to  bow,  bog-a,  s.,  a  foif; ;  A,  S.fugol,  "R.foTtil;  A.  S, 
maga,  E.  maiw ;  A.  S,  a^aw,  E.  owe ;  A.  S.  sugu,  E.  Jtw  (pig) ; 
so  also  in  dawn,  draw,  mow  (heap  of  com),  own,  saw,  shaw. 
A.  S.  galga,  E.  gallmv{s) ;  A.  S.  morgen,  M.  E.  morwen,  short- 
ened to  morwe,  E.  morrow ;  so  also  in  borrow,  hallow,  swal- 
low, V.  A,  S.  dwerg,  E.  dwarf.  The  medial  ^  has  quite  dis- 
appeared in  A.  S,  stiweard  (for  *stig-weard),  E.  steward '.  In 
Biiw,  A.  S.  nigon,  and  /('/^,  A,  S.  A^o/  (borrowed  from  LaL 
teguld),  the  loss  of  the  ^  has  lengthened  the  ij  by  compensa- 
tion. We  have  curious  changes  in  henchman  for  ^hengstman, 
A.  S,  hengest-mann,  horseman,  groom;    and  in  orchard  for 

'  In  A,  S,  g-if,  the  g-  (foi  ^l  is  a  prefii ;  just  be  la  Goth.  Jabai,  if, 
short  iatja-ibai.    Cf.  Icel.  ^  if. 

•  For  the  vowel-sound,  cf.  A.  S.  hiio,  E.  h$te.  The  i  is  affected  by  the 
following  w. 
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A.  S.  ori-geari,  i,  e,  wort-yard  (cf.  our  modem  pronunciation 
of  torture). 

ng.  The  A.  S.  ng  ia  usually  preserved,  but  passes  into  nj 
(written  nge)  in  positions  similar  to  those  in  which  k  is  pala- 
talised. Thus  A.  S.  stngan,  M.  E.  sengen,  is  now  singe ;  cf. 
also  cringe,  swinge,  twinge,  ding-y,  sHng-y,  The  A.  S.  ne  or 
tig  has  become  n  in  lencten  or  Ungtm,  spring;  mod.  E.  lent. 

%  839.  Double  g.  The  A.  S.  eg  represents  both  {gg)  and 
(gl),  where  j  =_y-con sonant.  Hence  come  M.  E.  gg,  gge,  and 
mod,  E.  dge  ij)  in  many  cases.  A.  S.  irycg  (gen.  and  dat. 
brycge),  M.  E.  brigge,  E.  iri'i^e ;  A.  S.  ecg,  M,  E.  egge,  E.  rft^^ ; 
A.S.  A^ff,  M.E.  hegge,  'E.hedge^ ;  A.  S.  micge,  properly  *myege 
(cf. '  culix,  my^^'  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of  the  eighth  century, 
1.  6 1 7),  E.  midge ;  A,  S,  hrycg,  E.  ridge  \  A.  S.  secg,  E.  Wj^'if ; 
A.S.  skcge,  E.  sledge-hammer;  A.  S.  idcff,  E.  wedge.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  ^f  into  the  sound  of/  is  really  due  to 
the  frequent  use  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  substantives, 
in  which  a  final  -e  followed  the  eg;  as  in  A.  S.  brycg-e,  gen., 
dat.,  and  ace.  of  brycg,  whence  the  M.  E.  nom,  took  the  form 
brigg-e  instead  of  hrigg  or  brig.  The  Northern  dialect  early 
rejected  the  final  inflectional  -f, which  prevented  this  change; 
hence  the  Northumbrian  forms  brig,  bridge,  rig,  ridge  (back), 
seg,  sedge.  This  enables  us  to  explain  mug-wort,  \.  e,  midge- 
wort,  from  the  early  A.  S.  mycg  (without  a  following  vowel) ; 
for  A.  %.y  becomes  both  i  and  u  in  later  English.  For  lie 
sense,  cf.  flea-bane.  In  some  verbs,  an  E._j'  =  A.  S.  (single) 
g;  as  in  K  lay,  A.S.  kge,  imper.  of  lecgan;  cf.  lie,  buy. 
When  the  double  g  is  preserved  in  modem  EngUsh,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  word  is  of  Scand.  origin.  Thus  the  verb  to 
egg  on  is  from  Icel.  egg}a,  to  instigate ;  the  A.  S.  eggian  could 
only  give  e^e,  and  indeed  we  find  the  foraD  to  edge  on  also '. 
Hence  also  the  derivation  oiegg  from  A,  S.  <£g,^T\.  egg(as  in 

'  There  are  three  A.S.  forms,  viz.  kag-a,  E.  haw ;  hege,  M.  E.  hgi,  hay, 
as  in  hayward;  and  hecg,  E.  hedge, 
'  See  Edit  in  RicbardaoD. 
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my  DictionaiT),  cannot  be  right ;  the  A.  S.  ag  became  (regu- 
larly) M.  E.  tfv,  and  is  obsolete,  whilst  the  plural  <Bgru  became 
M.  E.  ^re-n  (with  added  -n  for  •*»),  and  is  also  obsolete.  E. 
tgg  is  certainly  of  Scand.  origin,  from  Icel.  egg  (Swed.  Ugg, 
Dan,  f^) ;  as  further  explained  in  Chap.  XXIII. 

%  340.  History  of  T.  7*  is  rarely  voiced,  so  as  to  be- 
come d.  In  native  words  we  have  only  A.  S,  pr&i,  K  proud ; 
A.S.  pT^k,  E.  pride;  A.  S.  cloti  or  clot.  E.  dot  and  clod. 
The  change  of  /  to  th,  as  in  swart  (A.  S.  svxart),  whence 
noartAy,  is  hard  to  explain;  equally  difBcult  is  lati  for  M.  E. 
lat/e,  A.  S.  icet/u.  Final  t  has  disappeared  in  A.  S.  anfilte, 
M.  E.  arreelt,  E.  anvil.  It  is  also  lost  before  it  in  A.  S.  &etst, 
E.  ^m/;  M.  E.  laUl,  E.  /flj/,  superlative  of  A.S.  lai,  E.  /a&. 
It  has  also  disappeared  in  ado,  put  for  at-do.  It  is  only 
written  once  in  the  words  eighth,  eighteen,  eighty,  put  for 
'eightth,  *eightteen,  'eigkity.  In  some  difficult  positions  it  is 
not  sounded;  as  in  boatswain  (romic  boii^san),  castle,  Christ- 
mas, mistletoe,  wrestle.  In  the  word  bloiiom,  A.  S.  bUstma,  it 
has  even  disappeared  from  the  written  form;  so  also  in 
gorse,  from  A.  S.  gorst.  In  the  word  tawdry,  the  /  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  word  saint,  the  word  being  a  contraction  for 
Saint  Awdry,  i.e.  Saint  Mpelpr^  (lit.  'noble  strength'). 
The  curious  word  stickler,  lit.  '  controller,'  answers  to  an 
older  stighller,  from  M.  E.  stighllen,  frequentative  of  A.  S. 
stihtan,  slihlian,  to  control ;  here  we  have  a  change  from  / 
to  k,  by  a  substitution  due  to  misapprehetision.  Popular 
etymology  connected  it  with  the  sb.  stick. 

§  341.  Sxcresoent  t.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  an  excrescent  letter  is  developed,  owing  to  a  fiiUness  of 
stress  upon  a  syllable,  after  the  letters  m,  n,  or  s.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  consult  an  ingenious  paper  by  Prof. 
March,  'On  Dissimilated  Gemination,'  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for 
iSjJ.  He  remarks  that  '  the  first  /  in  AiyJOy  represents  the 
closing  of  the  lips  in  hap-,  the  second/  represents  the  open- 
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iug  of  the  Kps  in  -py.'  Again,  '  the  labial  nasal  m  is  often 
doubled ;  but  the  same  movement  of  the  organs  which  makes 
M  with  the  nose  open,  will  make  ^  if  it  be  closed  ;  hence  we 
find  i  appearing  in  the  place  of  a  second  m.  The  most  com- 
mon case  is  before  r,ox  I.  ...  A.  S,  slumrrian  has  in  Ger- 
man simple  gemination  and  appears  as  schlumnurn;  in  E. 
the  lips  close  in  slum',  but  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  r 
leads  to  stopping  the  nose  as  they  part,  and  what  would 
have  been  -mir  turns  out  -6er;  and  so  we  have  slumber  by 
dissimilated  gemination.'  At  any  rate,  the  effect  is  certainly 
due  to  stress ;  m&  is  more  forcible  than  mm,  and  is  substi- 
tuted for  it  accordingly.  Precisely  paralle!  is  the  change  of 
nn  to  nd;  as  in  A.  S.fiunor,  which  became  "thunner  and  so 
thunder.  Similar  are  tnp  and  ni.  At  the  end  of  a  word  we 
find  a  substitution  of  it  for  ss,  or  at  any  rate  an  excrescent  / 
is  heard  after  s.  Prof.  March  thinks  that  this  tendency  was 
helped  forward  by  the  feet  that  j/  is  a  familiar  E.  ending;  it 
occurs,  e.g.  in  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the  verb,  as  in 
lavtst,  lovedsl,  and  in  superlatives.  Clear  examples  of  the 
excrescent  /  after  s  ot  x  are  seen  in  £.  agaiiis-t,  amids-t, 
amongs-l,  lehti-t,  betwix-t,  hes-t,  mids-t,  wkils-t;  from  M.E. 
agein~fs  (A.  S.  ong/an),  M.E.  amidd-es,  among-es.  A,  S,  be- 
h&s,  M.  E.  betwix,  A.  S.  k&s,  M.  E.  midd-es,  whil-a.  T  is 
excrescent  in  the  difficult  sb,  earnes-l  (M,  E.  ernes),  a  pledge. 
Excrescent  /  after  n  occurs  only  in  anen-t,  A.  S.  ane/n,  anemn ; 
and  in  words  of  F,  origin.  (We  may  also  note  E.  wer-i,  from 
A.  S.  wdr-e,  due  to  association  with  was-t;  but  this  form  is 
not,  like  the  rest,  of  purely  phonetic  origin.) 

§  842.  History  of  TH.  The  E.  th  has  two  sounds, 
voiceless  and  voiced  (tb,  dh).  I  shall  here  denote  the  former 
by  J»,  and  the  latter  by  S  in  A.  S.  words.  In  the  cases  where 
Ih  has  been  replaced  by  d,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  voiced 
(dh,  8) ;  but  where  it  has  been  replaced  by  /,  it  was  voiceless 
(()).  The  A.  S.  ge-ford-ian,  /orS-ian,  to  further,  promote, 
provide,  became  M.  E.  {a)/or3en,  and  ia  now  afford.    A.  S. 
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hyrSen,  a  load,  became  burden,  burthen  (=burdhen),  and  is 
now  burden ;  the  change  being  assisted  by  association  with 
burden,  the  refrain  of  a  song  (F.  hourdori).  A.  S.  c^dt  became 
M.E.  couSe,  coude,  later  caud,  now  spelt  could,  by  needless  in- 
sertion of  /,  to  conform  it,  to  the  eye,  with  should  and  would, 
h.?,.  Jitffle,  M.E./j'Af/e(=fidhele),  isnow/rfi/^f  (for  *fidle). 
A.  S.  mordor,  M.  E.  mordre,  mordre,  became  both  murther 
and  murder,  of  which  only  the  latter  is  now  commonly 
used.  A.  S.  r6Ser,  M.  E.  rolher,  roder,  is  now  rudder.  Simi- 
larly, we  find  that  the  M.  E.  ipiiher  is  now  spider.  As  to 
the  voiceless  )>,  we  find  it  changed  to  /  in  A.S.  Mhpa, 
M.E.  he^e,  abo  hi-jfe,  later  highlh  (Milton),  now  height; 
A.  S.  nospyrl,  M.E.  nosepirl,  now  nostril;  A.  S.  gesihp,  later 
gesiht,  siht,  now  sight;  A.  S.  stishoyrP,  M.  E.  stalwortk,  now 
stalwart ;  A.  S.  M^fpii  E.  /A^^/'.  It  is  also  explained  below 
(§  343)1  ''i*'  ''^  can  change  into  rf,  by  Verner's  Law,  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  so  that  a  verb  whose  primary  stem 
ends  in  th  can  have  other  stems  ending  in  d.  This  accounts 
for  the  derivation  of  suds  from  the  verb  to  seethe  (pp.  sodden), 
and  of  lead,  v.,  and  lode  from  A.  S.  liS-an,  to  travel.  The 
voiced  th  (dh)  in  bathe,  breathe,  loathe,  sheathe,  soothe,  wreathe, 
is  derived,  by  voicing,  from  the  voiceless  th  in  bath,  breath, 
loath,  sheath,  sooth,  wreath.  The  reason  why  the  th  in  these 
verbs  is  voiced  is  very  simple,  viz.  because,  in  the  M.  E.  forms, 
it  came  between  two  vowels,  whereas  in  the  substantives  the 
th  was  final.  Cf.  M.  E.  breSen,  to  breathe,  with  M.  E.  brep, 
breath.  Assimilation  of  Ih  to  s  takes  place  in  bliss,  put  for 
A.  S.  blips,  older  form  bliS-s,  happiness,  derived  from  bllSe, 
blithe,  happy ;  and  in  lissom,  put  for  lilh-some,  i.  e.  lithesome. 
I1O8B  of  th.  Finally,  th  is  lost  in  difficult  combinations,  as 
in  worship  for  worthship ;  wrist  for  'writhst,  from  wri3-an,  to 

'  Koch  adds  E.  drnk,  from  A.  S.  }tcccat,  to  tbatch.  But  this  is  qaite 
wrong,  (1)  because  deck  is  a  late  importation  from  Datch,  and  (3) 
becauie  the  voiceless  tk  (Ji)  can  only  change  into  t  in  English.  Equally 
wrong  is  his  derivation  of  A.  S.  dwerg,  a  dwarf,  tioiaPtoeorh,  perverse. 
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twist;  Norfolk,  Norman,  Norway,  Norwich,  all  derivatives 
from  North ;  and  in  clothes,  commonly  pronotmced  as  the 
'  romic '  clouz,  on  account  of  the  difficult  combination  tz. 
So  also  A.  S.  pwitel  is  E.  whittle ;  and  Ihzvaei  is  commonly 
whack,  often  pronounced  as  '  romic '  wsek. 

§  848.  History  of  D.  We  learn,  from  Veroer's  Law,  that 
in  many  cases  ilk  is  changed  into  d.  The  fact  that  the  A.  S. 
pt.  t  otweor3an,  to  become,  was  wear's  in  the  ist  and  3rd 
persons  singular,  vyurd-e  in  the  2nd  person,  and  wurd-on  in 
the  plural,  caused  confusion  between  d  and  the  voiced  th  in 
M.  E.  Again,  an  A.  S.  rf  often  answers  to  Icel.  S.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  A.  S.  htder,  pider,  hwider, 
fader,  mSdor  (Icel.  h/3ra,  paSra  .  .  .faSir,  m63ir)  are  now 
hither,  thither,  whither,  father,  mother '.  So  also  A.  S.  vxder 
(Icel.  veSr),  is  E.  weather ;  M.  E.  ledder  is  now  tether  (cf.  Icel. 
tjSSr^ ;  A.  S.  gadrian  is  now  gather ;  A.  S.  t6-gadre  is  now 
together,  E.  sward,  as  in  greensward,  A.  S.  rweard,  also 
appears  provincially  as  swarih,  Icel.  svorSr.  E.  yard,  from 
A.  S.  geard,  also  appears  as  garth,  from  Icel.  gardr. 

D  becomes  t  in  E.  abbot,  from  A.  S.  abhod;  but  here  the 
influence  of  the  I^C.  ace.  form  ahbat-em  is  obvious.  A.  S. 
cudele  is  now  cuttle-fish  (cf,  G.  kultelfisch) ;  but  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  obscure.  A.  S.  leld,  M.  E.  teld,  telf,  is  now  tilt 
(of  a  cart);  so  also  Che  Icel.  tjald  is  accompanied  by  Dan. 
tell,  Swed.  titlt.  The  final  -ed  of  the  pp.  is  often  pronounced 
as  /  (§  3 1 8) ;  hence  we  have  wont  for  won-ed,  A.  S.  wun-od, 
pp.  oi  wunian, 10  accustom;  whence  even  wtmt-ed {==wOH-ed- 
ed),  with  reduplicated  suffix.  Note  also  such  fonns  as  built, 
girt,  sent,  kep-t,  left,  bles-t;  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 
■ed  after  /  and  d,  as  in  aghast,  led.  Final  -d  stands  for  -ed  in  ■ 
bal'd,  M.  E.  fe//-«i/. 

§  344.  "Loea  of  d.    ^  disappears  in  a  few  words ;  as  in 

*  Bnt  father  and  mother  may  have  been  due  to  assodatioD  with 
brother ;  for  they  are  still  proDounced  with  d  in  West  Cnmberland, 
where  the  Norse  inflnence  is  very  strong. 
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answer,  gospel,  woodbine,  A.  S,  andsweri'an,  godspel,  wuduiind; 
wanion,  formerly  want'and ;  itne,  a  prong  of  a  fork,  A.  S. 
tind;  lime  (tree),  A.  S.  iind  (see  p.  371)  ;  also  in  upholsterer, 
formerly  upholdsier ;  and  in  bandog,  formerly  band-dog. 

ExoreBoent  d  (cf.  §  341).  Excrescent  d  appears  after  n 
at  the  close  of  aji  accented  syllable,  as  in  boun-d  in  the  sense 
of  '  prepared  to  go,'  M.  E.  boun,  Icel.  biinn,  prepared,  pp.  of 
b6a\  dwin-d-h,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  dwin-an,  to  dwindle ; 
gan-d-er,  A.  S.  gandra,  earlier  form  ganra  ;  hind,  a  peasant, 
M.  E.  hine,  from  A.  S.  hzna,  really  the  gen,  pi.  of  htw,  a 
domestic;  kin-d-red,  M.  E.  kinrede,  A.  S.  cyn-raden;  len-d, 
M.  E.  Un-en,  A.  S.  Idn-an ;  roun-d,  to  whisper,  A.  S.  r^nr-ian ; 
spin-d-k,  M.E.  spinel,  A.  S.  spinl;  thun-d-er,  K.%.  pun-or\ 
and  perhaps  scoun-d-rel.  In  fon-d,  the  suffix  is  that  of  the 
pp.  (Conversely,  in  some  words,  the  combination  nd  is 
pronounced  as  «  ;  as  in  groundsel,  handsome,  handkerchief. 
Lastly,  dn  is  pronounced  as  n  in  Wednesday.) 

Excrescent  rfalso  appears  after  /in  al-d-er  {iree),  A..S.  air ; 
el-d-er  (tree),  A.  S.  elkr-n;  and  in  such  forms  as  alderfirst, 
i.e.  first  of  all,  where  al-d-er  is  for  M.E.  aller,  A.S.  eal-ra, 
gen.  pi.  of  eal.  Iron-mould  was  (onaeTly  yron-mole,  as  in 
Lyly's  Euphues,  p.  39 ;  the  -d  may  be  due  to  -ed,  as  if  for 
mol-ed,  i.e.  stained,  from  mole,  A.S.  mdl,  a  spot.  Neiv- 
fangle-d  was  formerly  newe-fang-el,  i.  e.  prompt  to  catch  at 
new  things,  as  in  Chaucer,  C.  T.  10932. 

Assimilation  of  1/  to  j  appears  in  bless,  A.  S.  bUdsian,  orig. 
to  consecrate  by  blood ;  from  bldd,  blood,  with  the  ordinary 
mutation  from  ^  to  /.    Also  in  gossip,  M.  E.  godsib. 

§  346.  History  of  TS.  The  most  remarkable  facts  about 
the  letter  n  are  the  frequent  loss  of  it  in  alt  positions,  and  the 
occasional  insertion  of  it  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word ; 
as  shewn  below.  If  it  changes,  it  changes  to  m ;  very  rarely 
to  /  or  r. 

It  changes  to  m  before/  or  i;  as  in  A.  S.  henep,  E.  hemp  ; 
A.  S.  win-berige,  E.  winberry,  wimberry.     A.  S.  kvoin-an,  to 
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whine,  has  formed  a  frequentative  whimmer,  noted  by  Jamie- 
son  as  a  word  in  use  in  Roxburghshire,  mod.  E.  whimper 
(with  excrescent  f).  At  the  end  of  words  we  find  the  same 
change ;  thus  A.  S.  holegn,  holm,  M.  E.  hoUn,  became,  by  loss 
of  «,  Ao//c;  but  also,  by  contraction,  holm;  so  that  holm-oak 
means  '  holly-oak.'  A.  S,  lind,  a  lime-tree,  became  line 
(Tempest,  V.  lo),  by  vowel-lengthening  (§  378)  and  subsequent 
loss  of  d,  and  is  now  lime,  M.  E.  bren-sioon,  burning  stone,  is 
now  brimstone.  A.  S.  snacc,  a  boat,  is  the  same  word  as  Du. 
smak,  whence  we  have  borrowed  E.  smack.  N  is  now  /  in 
flannel,  (oTmerlyflannm  {Welsh  gwlanen).  In  one  word,  n  has 
become  r;  A,  S,  pinewincla,  a  small  mollusc,  is  the  prov.  E. 
pmiwinile,  E.  periwinkle,  by  confluence  with  the  name  of  a 
flower. 

§  346.  Loss  of  n.  7f  is  lost  in  A.  S.  before  s  and  Ih ;  as 
in  A.  S.  cUffe,  gSs,  me,  m&S,  63er,  163,  um{i3,  Us,  E.  €ou(f)d, 
goose,  liihe,  mouth,  other,  tooth,  uncouth,  us;  of.  Goth,  kuntha, 
G.  gans,  G.  lind,  Goth,  munths,  anthar,  luntkus,  kunths 
(known),  vns  or  unsis.  So  also  A.  S.  Uo3a,  M.  E.  tethe,  tithe. 
E.  lithe,  is  for  *tfynSa,  i.  e.  lenlh.  N  is  lost,  itnally,  in  A.  S. 
drosn,  also  dros,  E.  dross ;  A.  S.  eln,  E.  ell;  A.  S.  elboga  (for 
*elnboga=l(x\.  aln6ogi),'E.  elbow;  A.  S.  ti/en,'E.  even,  i.e. 
evening,  also  eve;  A.  S.  gamen,  holegn,  myln  (borrowed  from 
Lat,  molind),  misleltdn,  solcen  (only  found  in  the  compounds 
d-solcen,  be-solcen),  E,  game,  iolly,  mill,  mistletoe,  sulky.  A'' is 
also  lost,  medially,  in  spider,  M.  E.  spither,  put  for  'spin-ther, 
i.  e,  spinner ;  Thursday,  A.  S.  Punres-dag,  the  day  of  Thun- 
der; cf.  the  lce\.  pdrs-dagr.  Sma\a.t\y  /ourteen-nighl  has 
hecoxae /or tenighi,  and  fmsily /ortnighi ;  O.  Mercian  enlefan, 
A.  S.  en{d)lu/on  (with  excrescent  d,  cf.  Goth,  ainlif),  M,E. 
enleuen,  is  now  eleven.  But  the  most  frequent  loss  of  «  is  in 
inflexions,  where  it  has  totally  disappeared  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Thus  the  infinitive  of  all  A.  S.  verbs  ended  in  -an, 
becoming  M.  E.  -en,  -e,  mod.  E.  mule  e  or  lost.  Similarly 
A.  S.  beforan  is  now  before ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  beneath, 
B  b  2 
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besidt,  imlhin,  about,  wilh(mt;  and  in  Monday,  Sunday, yester- 
day, A.  S.  mlhan-dag,  sunnan-dceg,  gistran-dag.  Initially,  it 
is  lost  in  adder,  auger,  A.  S.  nadre,  nafe-gdr  (lit.  nave-borer). 
Also  in  ought,  when  popularly  used  for  naught,  as  in  the 
phrase  '  carry  aught'  in  arithmetic.  This  peculiarity  is  due 
to  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  so  that  an 
adder,  an  auger,  were  wrongly  used  instead  of  a  nadder,  a 
nauger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  was  formerly  used 
before  consonants  as  well  as  vowels ' ;  hence  we  can  account 
for  £.  drake  by  supposing  that  the  Scand.  form  andrake 
(Swed.  anddrake,  0.  Icel.  andriki)  was  misunderstood  as  an 
drake,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  an. 

§  347.  lutnudTe  n.  Owing  to  tfae  uncertainty  above 
mentioned,  the  opposite  mistake  arose  of  prefixing  n  to 
words  which  began  with  a  vowel.  Thus  A.  S.  efete  became 
ea>t,  and  an  ewtviiS  misapprehended  as  a  newt;  whence  E. 
newt.  Similarly  an  awl  was  sometimes  thought  to  stand  for 
a  navil;  bence  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  nawl  or  nail  in  the 
sense  of  '  awl.'  Such  forms  as  nass  for  ass,  neij  for  nj  (an 
egg),  &c.,  are  occasionally  found.  Nuncle,  naunt,  probably 
arose  from  mine  uncle,  mine  aunl,  misapprehended  as  my 
nuncle,  my  naunt.  An  intrusion  of  n  abo  occurs  by  putting 
ng  for  g,  as  nightingale  for  *mhiigale,  M,  E.  nighiegale.  At  the 
end  of  words  we  find  an  excrescent  n  after  r ;  as  in  M.  E. 
bitour,  E.  bitter-n,  M.  E.  marler,  later  marter-n,  now  marten, 
both  words  of  French  origin.  Hence  we  can  understand 
E.  stubbor-n,  M.  E.  slibor,  which  may  also  have  arisen  from 
misapprehending  M.  E.  stibor'ntsse  as  "sHhorn-ntsse. 

Assimilation  of  nd  to  nn  is  seen  in  E.  winnow,  M.  E.  wind- 
ewen,  A.  S.  windwian,  to  expose  to  wind. 

§  348.  Hifltory  of  F.    P  is  changed  to  its  voiced  equiva- 

*  Layamoo's  Brat  begins  with  the  words  An  preost,  written  a  frett  to 
the  lecoad  and  Utei  MS.  In  1.  iij  of  theOrmulnra,  we  lind  afxAiA^i/i^ 
wif,  a.  doughty  wife.  Still  later,  we  find  an  lilUl  quite,  a  litUe  while, 
SirGawayn,  I.  30  (about  A.D.  1360  or  later). 
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lent,  viz.  i,  in  a  few  cases.  A.  S.  hppestre  is  now  Ussier ; 
A.  S.  papol  is  now  pebble ;  dribbk  is  the  frequentative  of  rfn^ ; 
wabble,  to  reel,  orig.  to  flutter,  is  the  frequentative  of  whap,  to 
strike,  to  flutter;  the  M. E.  altorcop  or  cop,  a  spidei,  has 
given  us  cop-web,  now  cobweb;  and  i«o^  has  become  -fawi. 

/*  has  become  f,  and  afterwards  n  in  A,  S.  enapa,  later  form 
«njrti,  E.  knave. 

Excrescent  p  occurs  afler  n  m  empty,  A.  S.  teni% ; 
glimpse,  M.  E.  gUmsen  \  and  sempsUr  for  seams/er'. 

§  849.  History  of  P.  The  Anglo-Saxon  (Southern)  / 
had  the  sound  of  w,  even  initially  (as  in  modem  Southern 
dialects),  and  in  all  positions  except  in  such  words  as  o/i, 
afUr.  The  Mercian/ must  have  been  the  same  as  the  mod. 
E.  initially,  and  also  kept  that  sound  in  some  words,  both 
medially  and  finally,  viz.  in  words  such  as  deaf,  loaf,  tlaff, 
ciiff,  off^,  where  the  f  is  sometimes  doubled.  This  sys- 
tem of  denoting  the  voiceless  sound  by  doubling  the  letter 
is  found  in  A.  S.,  in  the  word  offrian,  to  offer,  borrowed 
from  Lai.  offerre ;  the  true  A.  S.  double  /  (or  rather  double 
V)  changing  into  W,  as  in  habban,  to  have,  infin.,  as  com- 
pared with  hi  kaf^  {=havd),  he  has.  But  a  single  / 
between  two  vowels  was  doubtless  sounded  as  »,  even  in 
Mercian,  and  in  modem  English  is  always  so  written ;  it  was 
early  written  u  by  the  Anglo-French  scribes.  The  form  off^ 
bemg  emphatic,  is  still  pronounced  with  /,  but  the  unem- 
phatic  ^is  pronounced  ov,  even  in  the  compounds  hereof, 
ihereof  whereof.  In  some  M.  E.  MSS,  we  even  find  such 
words  as  from  needlessly  spelt  _^om,  as  e.  g-  in  the  MS.  of 
Richard  the  Redeless ;  but  I  think  we  never  find  ff  for  the 
sound  of  V  ',  This  distinction  is  perfectly  observed  in  mod. 
Welsh,  where _^=/J  andy^ii.  We  have  only  four  words  in 
whichy  has  become  v  initially ;  these  are  vane,  vai,  vinewed, 

'  We  may  add  whimper,  the  eqnlyalent  of  Lowland  Scotch  vihimnur, 
freqneDtative  from  a  base  whim,  with  the  tame  sense  as  wMine  (f  345)- 
*  Th«  captal  F  is  also  written^  as  said  above. 
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and  vixm,  A.  %.fana^f(£t,finege,  "fyxm  (fern,  difox) '.  Life 
represents  a  nom.  case  lif,  but  the  M.  E.  pi.  was  Hues,  E.  Iwes, 
Calf  gives  both  the  pi.  calvts,  and  the  derivative  verb  to 
calve.  Belief  gives  the  derivative  verb  believe.  Cases  in 
which  the  medial  f  has  become  v  are,  of  course,  extremely 
common;  in  fact,  they  run  through  the  whole  language- 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  plurals  leaves,  lives,  loaves,  thieves, 
&c. ;  in  the  verbs  behave,  behove,  calve,  carve,  cleave,  crave, 
grave,  halve,  have,  heave,  live,  love,  &c.,  M.  E.  hauen  {with 
prefix  be-),  behouen,  cahun,  &c. ;  also  in  cove,  five,  glove,  &c., 
A.  S,  c6fa,f{f,  glSf,  &c. ;  and  in  anvil,  clover,  ever,  evil,  harvest, 
haven,  hovel,  liver,  navel,  raven,  &c.  Thcf  is  preserved  in 
fifth,  fifty,  twelfth,  and  the  like,  by  the  voiceless  Ih  or  /.  Gh 
is  now  sounded  asyin  some  words  {§  333), 

F  has  remarkably  disappeared  in  the  following  cases ; 
A.  S.  hmfst,  hafd,  htsfde,  E.  hast,  hath  (also  has),  had;  A.S. 
heafod,  M.E.  heued.heed.'S,.  head;  A.S.hldford,  M.K  lauerd, 
E.  lord;  A.  S.  hldfdige,  E.  lady\  A.  S.  efete  became  M.  E. 
euit,  our  newt.  Both  /  and  f  are  ignored  in  the  mod.  E. 
hal^j^/^. 

Assimilation  has  taken  place,  pi  fm  to  mm,  in  leman  or 
lemman,  A.S.  l/qfman,  i.e.  'dear  one';  Lammas,  A.S. 
Mdfmasse,  i.  e.  loaf-mass ;  and  in  woman.  The  last  remark- 
able form  arose  thus  :  the  A.  S.  wifman,  pi.  wifmen,  became 
Early  E.  wimman,  pi.  wimmen.  The  pi,  form  is  still  strictly 
preserved  in  our  pronunciation,  though  persistently  misspelt 
women ;  the  singular  has  been  changed  from  wiman  to 
woman  by  the  influence  of  ihe  w,  which  tends  to  turn  1  into 
0,  and  0  into  u ;  cf.  Goth,  kwiman  with  the  modern  E.  come. 


'  Thongh  A.  S.  fjixen  does  not  occur,  we  find  A.  S.  fem.  fyxe,  which 
only  diSeiB  in  the  suffix;  see  Index  to  Sweet's  Oldest  Eng.  Texts. 
Fixsen  occun  u  a  eutname.     Vat  was  le-imported  from  Dutch. 

'  Hemk  is  often  added;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  hawk  represents 
IccL  liouir  than  the  A.S.  kafac.  (The word  Aoiw  is  Dnallled,  being  of 
French  origin.) 
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Very  similar  is  the  change  {jQxa.fn  to  «»,  later  m,  as  in  A.  S. 
stafn,  itefn,  later  skmn,  whence  mod.  E.  stem  (of  a  tree). 

§  360.  HiatOTy  of  B.  B  is  sometimes  changed  to  voice- 
less p,  as  in  gos-sip,  M.  E.  gossii  or  godsib,  i.  e,  '  related  in 
God,'  said  of  a  sponsor  in  baptism.  So  also  uniempl=  un- 
kembed,  i.  e.  uncombed ;  from  A.  S.  camb,  a  comb,  with 
mutatioD  of  a  to  «;  see  p.  20a. 

Exoreaoent  b  is  common  after  m,  as  in  em-b-ers,  M.£. 
emeres,  A.  S.  wmyrian ;  gam-b-le,  from  game ;  bram-b-U,  M.  E. 
brtmbil,  A.  S.  br/nul;  nim-b-le,  M.  E.  nimel,  ready  to  seize, 
from  A,  S,  nim-an,  to  seize,  take  ;  slum-6-er,  M,  E.  slumeren, 
A.  S.  slumerian  ;  lim-b-er,  A.  S.  timber,  but  of.  Swed,  ttumsr, 
timber,  and  Goth,  ttmrjan,  to  build.  Similarly,  mb  appears 
even  for  single  m  in  an  accented  syllable,  and  finally,  as  in 
crumb,  from  A.  S.  crum-a ;  numb,  due  to  A.  S.  num-en,  as 
explained  below;  to  which  we  may  add  Imh,  A,  S. 
liin,  and  IhuTnb,  A.  S.  puma ;  but  this  final  b  is  no  longer 
sounded.  Tfiim-b-U  is  a  derivative  of  /Akm^  ;  and  crum-b-U 
of  erumb,  from  A,  S.  crum-a.  Humble-bee  =  hummle-bee ; 
where  hummle  is  the  frequentative  of  Attfli.  A^kot3  is  from 
M.  E.  num-en,  mm-ett,  A.  S.  num-en,  deprived  of  sensation, 
pp.  of  nim-an,  to  seize,  take,  catch  ;  cf.  Icel.  num-inn,  bereft, 
pp.  of  nema,  to  take. 

§  851.  History  of  M.  The  letter  m  is  lost  beforeyand 
J,  even  in  A.  S.,  in  a  few  words,  viz.  /if,  E.  five,  Goth,  fimf 
(where  the  m  is  itself  a  substitution  for  Aryan  N) ;  6sle,  E. 
ousel,  cognate  with  G.  amsel;  s6fk,  E.  soft,  cognate  with  G. 
ionfl,  O.  H.  G.  samfio  (adverb). 

.^becomes  n  before  /,  as  in  A.  S.  amele,  E.  emmet,  or  by 
contraction  ant.  So  also  we  have  Hants  for  Hamionshire, 
otherwise  called  Hampshire,  where  the  /  is  excrescent  Cf . 
aunt  (through  the  French)  from  Lat.  amila, 

§  362.  History  of  T.  The  original  Aryan  Y  is  repre- 
sented in  A.  S.  by^if  only  in  a  very  few  words,  \\i.ye,yea, 
yes, year, yore, yet, yoke, yon,young,youth;  myou,your,  the  g 
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was  dropped,  viz.  id  -  A.  S.  fAo,  eSwer.  In  odier  cases  y 
corresponds  to  an  Aryan  G.     See  §  337. 

§  S53.  History  of  B.  In  most  Aryan  languages,  r  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  /.  Hence  we  can  explain  E.  smoulder, 
from  M,  E.  smolder,  a  stifling  smoke,  as  being  a  variant  of 
M.  E.  smorlher,  with  the  same  sense ;  from  A.  S.  smor-z'an,  to 
stifle.  The  M.E.  smorlher  is  now  smother,  so  that  smoulder 
and  smother  are  doublets. 

Rr  has  become  dd  in  A.  S.  pearruc,  M.  E.  parrok,  an 
enclosure,  now  paddock.  In  Jact,  the  mlway-station  now 
called  Paddoci  Wood  is  in  the  old  manor  of  Parrocks) 
ArcfaEeologia  Cantiana,  ziii.  128;  Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent, 
8vo.,  V.  386.     OX.  porridge <poddige<pottage. 

R  has  disappeared  from  speak,  M.  E.  speken.  A.  S.  sprecan; 
also  from  speech,  M.  E.  speche,  A.  S.  spdc,  earlier  sprdc. 

R  is  intrusive  in  bride-groom,  for  bridegoom,  A.  S.  bryd- 
guma  ;  not,  however,  in  groom  itself;  also  in  hoarse,  M.  E. 
hors,  hoos,  A.  S.  hds.  Surf  was  formerly  suji,  probably  from 
A.  S.  swSgan,  to  make  a  rushing  noise  or  '  sough.'  As  to  the 
pronunciation  of  r,  see  §  310. 

Metathesis  is  not  infrequent  in  words  containing  the  letter  r, 
which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  Thus  we  have  bird,  from 
A.  S.  bridd;  burn,  from  A.  S.  brinnan;  bright,  from  Mercian 
berhl  (A.  S.  beorhi) ;  cress,  from  A.  S.  carse ;  fresh,  from  A.  S. 
fersc ;  fright,  from  h..^.  fyrhto;  nostril,  for  *nosthril='nos- 
thirl,  A.  S.  nospyrl;  through,  from  A.  S.  purh,  cf.  E.  thorough  ; 
Wright,  from  A.  S.  vjyrhta  ;  wrought,  A.  S.  worhte ;  third  for 
thrid,  from  three ;  thirteen,  thirty,  for  thritteen,  thritty.  Cf.  also 
A.  S.  gars  or  gras,  grass ;  A.  S.  irnan  or  rinnan,  to  run ;  E. 
thirl  or  thrill,  to  pierce ;  and  E.  frith  as  a  variant  of  firth, 
from  \ct\.fjorSr. 

$  S64.  HistoiT  of  Xi.  L  has  disappeared  from  eaeh, 
which  (Scotch  ilk,  whilk),  such,  A.  S.  dlt,  hwik,  swyk;  also 
from  as,  M.  £.  als,  alse,  also,  A.  S.  eal-swd,  a  doublet  of  also. 
England  is  for  Eng(U)-land,  A.  S,  EngU-lond,  jSnglaland,  the 
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land  of  the  Angles.  L  is  not  sounded  in  ca^,  half,  cahe, 
halve,  folk,  yolk,  tali,  walk,  qualm,  &c.;  nor  in  would,  should. 
The  spelling  of  would  and  should  has  brought  about  the 
intrusive  /  in  could  for  coud.  Assimilation  of  It  to  //  has 
taken  place  in  toiler,  prov.  E.  toUtr,  A,  S.  teallrian. 

§  365.  History  of  W.  The  A.  S.  suffix  -wa  or  -we  is 
now  written  -me,  as  in  arwe  {artzve),  spearwa,  now  arrow, 
sfiarrow.  The  A, S,  final  w  is  absorbed;  so  that  ireow  is 
Iree,  cneow  is  kme,  gleow  \&glee,  Iriowe  is  tnu,  ^aw  \%you,  Mw 
is  hue,  &c.  It  is  preserved  to  the  eye  in  iwe,  new,  yew, 
snow,  ftc.,  but  is  vocalised  in  pronunciation. 

W  has  disappeared  from  A.  S.  wifs,  E.  ooze;  A.  S.  cwidu, 
later  «/(/«,  E.  cud;  //ower,  E./our;  l&werce,  E.  lark  (bird); 
dwihl,  n&wihl,  E.  tJi^?'^,  naught;  sdwel  (Goth,  taiwala), 
E.  j<?»/.  It  also  occasionally  drops  in  certain  combinations, 
as  wl,  thw,  ho,  sw.  Thus  lisp  is  from  A.  S,  wlisp,  adj.,  stam- 
mering; Ihong,  from  A.  S.  }>wang;  tusk,  from  A.  S.  Amc', 
also  (bjt,  AiiajK  (for  *twisc);  such,  from  M.E.  swiche,  A.  S. 
jw^/r ;  so,  also,  from  A.  S.  swd,  eahwd ;  and  j»//r}'  is  for 
sweltry.  Note  also  answer  and  sword,  where  it  is  only  present 
to  the  eye.  Sisler  is  not  derived  from  A.  S,  nmostor,  but  frran 
the  cognate  Icel.  jyj//r  (Goth,  swis/ar). 

Hw  is  now  written  wh,  reduced  in  pronunciation  to  a 
mere  w  in  Southern  English ;  the  w  is  silent  in  who,  A.  S. 
ku>&,  but  the  A  remains.     See  §  336. 

Wr  is  still  written,  but  the  w  is  silent,  viz.  in  write, 
wrong,  &c.  To  this  rule  there  is  one  exception,  the  written 
ai  being  now  dropped  in  A.  S.  wr6t-an,  to  root  or  rout  up,  as 
a  pig  does  with  his  snout  The  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
has :  '  Wrofyn,  as  swyne ;  Verror.'  Root,  sb.,  is  of  Scand. 
origin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  habit  arose  of 
prefixing  w  to  h,  when  the  vowe!  0  followed  it,  in  certain 
words.  Thus  M.E  hool  became  whole,  and  M.E.  hoot 
1  The  spelling  tuu  ocean  in  the  EifiiTt  Glossary,  1.  487. 
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became  whole  or  whoi',  in  which  cases  the  w  was  slighdy 
sounded'.  The  w  in  whole  and  whot  has  again  dropped 
in  pronunciation,  but  it  is  kept  to  the  eye  in  the  former 
of  these  words;  whereas  what  is  now  hot.  So  also  hoop 
(F.  houper)  became  whoop;  we  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  confusing  this  word  with  A.  S.  w6p,  sb.,  an  outcry, 
the  derived  verb  from  which  is  w^an,  our  weep.  The 
w  in  woof  is  also  unoriginal,  and  will  be  explained  below ; 
§  370,  P-  395- 

§  8fi9.  History  of  B.  Owing  to  the  frequent  change 
of  the  sound  of  final  s  to  z,  the  Anglo-French  scribes  intro- 
duced the  use  of  ce  to  denote  a  final  s  that  had  preserved 
its  sound;  in  imitation  of  the  F.  spellings  penance,  price, 
&c.  Hence  we  find  A.  S.  /jfr,  w,  ijfs,  mjft,  minsian,  ones, 
answering  to  Y..  fleece,  ice,  lice,  mice,  mince,  once;  and  the 
M.  K  hmtui,  sithens,  Ihentus,  Ihrii's,  Irewes,  hvigs,  whennes, 
answering  to  E,  hence,  since,  theme,  thrice,  truce,  twice,  whence. 
Owing  to  a  supposed  etymology  from  F.  cendre,  we  find  A,  S. 
sinder,  scoria,  slag  (Icel.  sindr,  Swed.  sinder,  G.  sinter), 
spelt  cinder,  as  at  present.  The  correct  spelling  iinder 
occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  and  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth;  see  my  Supplement  Owing  to  confusion  with 
F.  words,  such  as  science,  we  find  sc  miswritten  for  s  in 
scythe,  M.  E.  sithe,  A.  S.  j/?«. 

S  becomes  z  medially  and  finally  in  a  large  number  of 
words,  a  change  which  is  sometimes  indicated  by  writing 
s,  and  sometimes  not.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  adse, 
A.  S.  csdese;  bedizen,  allied  to  dis-  in  distaff;  blaze,  A.  S. 
blcese;  dizzy.  A,  S.  dysig;  drizzle,  frequentative  of  A.  S. 
dr/os-an,  to  let  fall  in  drops ;  /reeze  (pp.  frozen),  A.  S. 
fi-iosan;  furze,  K.^.  fyn;  hazel,  A. S.  hdsel;  nozzle,  from 
nose,  A.  S.    nosu ;    ooze,    sb.,   wet  mud,   A.  S.    wSs ;   sneeze, 

'  Halliwell  gives  prov.  E.  whltme  for  heme,  and  whoard  for  heard. 
We  even  find  prov.  E.  weais  or  ■wuts  for  oali ;  and  we  all  say  wtm  for 
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for  "fiuezi,  M.  E.  fnesm,  A.  S.  /ti/osan  {whence  also  neize,  by 
loss  ofy);  wheeze,  A.  S.  hw/san;  wizen,  from  A.  S.  {/or)- 
wisnian,  to  dry  up.  So  also  brazen  from  iraw,  ^/na;  from 
^/tfjj,  graze  from  ^mmj.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
arise  and  rise,  A.  S.  drisan,  rlsan ;  besom,  A.  S,  besma ; 
bosom,  A.  S,  b^sm  ;  A)«,  A.  S.  losian,  properly  '  to  become 
loose';  nose,  A.S.  nosu;  whose,  A,  S.  hwds;  those,  A.  S. 
/if J.  So  also  the  verbs  house,  louse,  mouse,  with  se  a&  z; 
from  the  sbs.  house,  louse,  mouse,  with  se  as  j.  Compare 
with  this  the  voicing  of  Ih  between  two  vowels,  as  explained 
in  §  342. 

S  becomes  sh  in  gush,  from  Icel.  gusa ;  and  ck  in  linch-pin, 
put  for  lins-pin,  from  A.  S.  ii'Mii,  an  axle-tree.  So  also 
mod.  E,  henchman  appears  as  M.  E.  hrnsman,  short  for 
hengsi-man,  i.  e,  horseman,  groom.  Cf.  '  canterius,  hengst'  in 
Wright's  Vocabularies;  and  see  heyncemann  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorvim. 

§  857.  S>r.  There  are  some  very  interesting  instances  of 
the  change  of  J  to  r,  by  Vemer's  Law.  In  all  such«ases  s  look 
first  of  all  the  intermediate  sound  of  z.  Obvious  examples 
occur  in  are,  pi.  of  is;  were,  pi.  of  was;  lorn,  pp.  of  M. E. 
lesen,  A.  S.  l/osan ;  /rare,  used  by  Milton  ioi  frozen.  Other 
examples  are  found  in  bare,  A.S.  bar,  cognate  with  Lithu- 
anian basas,  bare-footed;  berry,  A.S.  berige,  Goth,  bast; 
blare  (of  a  trumpet),  from  M.  E.  blasen,  to  blow  loudly 
(cf.  6las-f);  dreary,  A.  S.  drior-ig,  orig.  dripping  with  gore, 
from  dr/os-an,  to  drip ;  ear,  A.  S.  ^are,  Goth,  auso ;  hear, 
A.S.  h^ran,  h^ran,  Goth,  harnjan;  iron,  A.S.  iren,  earlier 
form  {sen;  lore  and  learn,  A.S.  Mr  and  kornian,  from  a 
Teut.  base  leis,, appearing  in  Goth,  lais,  I  have  found  out, 
I  know  ;  rear,  v.,  A,  S.  rdran  {=*rds-ian),  causal  verb  from 
rise;  weary,  A.S.  w^r-ig,  from  w6rian,  to  tramp  over  a 
moor,  from  w6r,  a  moot  =  «»&■,  mire. 

One  very  singular  example  of  a  similar  change  occurs  in 
the  mod.  E.  dare;  the  A.  S,  form  is  dear,  standing  for  dearr 
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{=*iUars),  cognate  with  Goth,  dars,  I  dare  (cf.  Gk.  Ai/xr-tt*'). 
The  radical  s  reappears  in  the  pt.  t.  durs-l. 

§  868.  In  several  words  s  has  disappeared  from  the  end, 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  plural  suffix,  and  its  removal 
has  formed  a  new  but  incorrect  singular '.  A,  S.  iyrgels, 
a  tomb,  M.  E,  buriels,  became  M.  E.  Imriel,  whence  our 
burial.  A.  S.  rddehe,  M.  E.  redels,  a  riddle,  became  M.  E. 
redel,  whence  our  riddU.  A.  S.  pUa,  pi.  pisan,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  pisum,  became  M.  E.  pese,  pL  pesen  or  peses,  later 
pease,  pi.  peason ;  then  pease  was  taken  to  stand  for  peas, 
a  plural ;  the  s  was  cut  off,  and  the  result  is  £.  pea. 
Similarly  the  supposed  pi.  skates  is  really  a  singular,  being 
borrowed  from  Dn.  schaals,  pi.  scfiaatsen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pi.  bodies,  in  the  sense  of  stays  for  women,  has 
been  turned  into  a  singular,  spelt  bodice;  bracken  is  really  a 
plural  in  -en,  A.  S.  braccan,  pi.  of  bracce,  i.  e.  brake.  Eaves 
is  singular,  A.  S.  e/ese ;  and  so  is  alms,  A.  S,  almesse  (Gk. 

§  36B.  .The  combinations  st,  sp,  sir,  spr^  are  extremely 
common,  and  remain  unchanged.  There  is  hardly  any 
tendency,  as  in  some  languages,  to  drop  the  initial  s.  It  is 
however  lost  in  paddle,  formerly  spaddle,  when  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  small  spade,  being  in  fact  the  diminutive  form  of 
spade;  this  is  due  to  confusion  with  paddle,  in  the  sense  of 
an  implement  for  managing  a  boat. 

,S  is  intrusive  in  island,  M.  E.  Hand,  A.  S.  igland,  by 
confusion  with  F.  isle,  from  Lat.  insula. 

S  is  sometimes  prefixed.  It  is  common  to  compare  mell 
with  smell,  and  to  say  that  the  s  in  smell  is  prefixed.  This 
is  untrue;  both  melian  and  smel/an  are  A.  S.  and  general 
Teutonic  forms ;  and,  if  they  are  connected,  we  can  more 

'  See  a  list  of  Words  cormpted  thiongh  mistakes  abont  Nomber,  in 
A.  S.  Palmer'!  Folk-Etymology,  i88j,  p.  591.  Bnt  there  are  a  few 
errois  in  it,  as  e.  g.  under  inee,  sappoaed  to  be  plnral ;  lea,  supposed 
to  be  a  lictitioas  singnkr. 
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easily  derive  ttuli  from  smell  by  auppoaing  that  the  s  was 
lost  But  there  is  a  real  prefixing  of  t  in  s-queexe,  from 
A.  S.  cwisan,  cw/san,  to  crush.  This  j  is  due  to  association 
with  s-quash,  a  word  of  F.  origin,  from  O.  F,  es-quather 
(=Lat.  ex-coactari),  in  which  the  s  represents  the  O.  F. 
intensive  prefix  «-  =  Lat.  ex '.  Several  other  words  liave 
been  explained  as  containing  the  same  intensive  prefix,  bnt 
I  believe  that  most  of  such  explanations  are  wrong'.  Snetw 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variant  of  the  older  fneeze, 
due  to  substituting  the  common  combination  in  for  the 
rare  and  difBcuIty^;  whilst  neeze  resulted  from  dropping^; 

j  860.  8E.  The  A.S,  u,  whwi  followed  by  t  or  /',  com- 
monly becomes  M.  E.  sch,  E.  jj4  ;  as  in  A.  S.  sceamu,  E. 
shame;  A.  S.  sc(?uiti,  E.  sAine.  Exceptions  are  mostly  due  to 
Norse  influence;  as  in  E.  situ,  from  Icel.  siinn.  When 
followed  by  other  vowels,  sc  also  commonly  becomes  s6,  as 
in  A.  S.  scag-a,  E.  show ;  A.  S.  sculJor,  E.  shoulder ;  A.  S, 
scytlan,  E.  shut.  But  A.  S.  scisb  remains  as  scab,  with  a 
double  form  of  the  adjective,  viz.  scabby,  shabby.  A.F.  escale 
is  E.  scale,  but  A.  5.  scell  is  E.  shell.  Sc  final  also  becomes  th ; 
as  in  cBsc,  ash  (tree),  fisc,  fish,  the  dative  cases  of  these  words 
beiag  issce  and_/fj«;  compare  the  remarks  in  note  3,  p.  354. 
In  the  word  schooner,  the  scA  is  an  imitation  of  Dutch 
spelling ;  but  it  should  rather  be  scooner,  Irom  the  prov.  £. 
scoon,  to  glide  over  water.  The  late  Du.  word  schooner  is 
borrowed  from  English'. 

St.  Medial  st  may  become  ss,  as  in  blossom,  A.  S. 
blistma ;  misselthrush  =  mistlethrush,  the  thrush  that  feeds 
on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  In  mistletoe.  A,  S.  mistettdn, 
the  st  is  now  pronounced  as  ij;    as  also  in  glisten,  listen. 

'  Eien  m  Itoliaa  we  End  the  lame  prefix  nsed  intensiveljr ;  thus, 
s-gridare,  to  scold,  is  derived  from  gridare,  to  cry  ont,  by  prefiiing  i  — 
Lat  ex.     (The  Ital.  s  also  stands  for  Lat.  </»-.) 

'  The  old  notion  of  etymologising  was  to  msb  to  conclnaioni  by 
combining  uncertain  instances,  often  unrelated,  undei  a  general  law. 

'  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Science  of  Language,  1868,  p.  38. 
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Mizzle,  to  fall  in  fine  drops,  is  a  frequentative  formed  from 
mist,  i.e.  fine  rain;  it  stands  for  *missle  =  *misile. 

Metathesis  occasionally  takes  place  of  final  sk,  which 
becomes  x  {ks),  and  of  final  ps,  which  becomes  sp.  Thus 
E.  ask  also  appears  as  prov.  E.  ax  (^=  aks);  E.  wasp  is 
prov.  E.  waps,  from  A.  S.  wops.  M.  E.  has  clapsen  as  well 
as  claspen  for  E.  clasp ;  and  this  is  an  older  form,  being  allied 
to  clamp.  Similar ly^rtM^  is  for  *grap-s,  M.  E.  grapsen,  allied 
to  grab  and  gripe.  Hasp  is  for  *haps  =  A.  S.  hapse,  a  bolt 
of  a  door,  a  '  fitting ' ;  allied  to  A.  S.  ge-heep,  fit  Asp-en  is 
an  adjectival  form  from  A.  S.  <sps.  Lisp  is  from  A,  S.  wUps, 
stammering. 

§  361.  The  principal  results  of  the  preceding  chapter 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  consonantal  changes  in  words  of  French  origin 
are  of  a  similar  character  in  a  great  many  respects;  but 
there  are  a  few  such  changes  which  are  not  here  represented. 
These  will  receive  attention  on  a  future  occasion, 

TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONSONANTAL  CHANGES. 


Teutonic. 

A. -Saxon. 

Mid.  English. 

Modern. 

K 

cice 

c,k,g;ch,j,ce 

c,k,g,t;ch,j, 
ccgh 

K  (doubled) 

cc,ck,kk;  cA 

ck;  tch 

SK,  KS 

sc;  sch,  sh;  X 

sc,  ski  sh;  X 

KW 

cw 

qa 

qn 

H 

h 

h;  {hsf):  gh 

h;  {lost):  gh 

HW 

hw 

wh 

wh,w 

G 

E;Ee;h 

g:  y,};gh,w,  f; 

E.y;eh,w,f; 

geOJ.i.J' 

ge;  hy 

GG,  GV, 

=g 

S&SSfi 

<tge 

T 

t;d:  (to) 

t;  d;  (fcO 

TH 

J.,8;l,d 

)i,th;  t,d;  (kst) 

th;  t.  d;  {hst) 

D 

d 

d,t;(toO 

d,ti(to) 

N 

n;  {lest) 

n;  tjcst) 

n;  m;  (last) 

P 

r.f 

p,  bi  n  (  =  v) 

P,b;  ve 
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Aryan.  Teutonic.    A.-Saxon.     Mid.  English.        Modern. 

P  F  f  f,  ff;n(=v)       f,ff;  V,  vej(A«/) 

BH  B  b  b  b,p 


Excrescent  letters  ;  d,  t,  after  n ;  b,  p,  afUr  m ;  t,  after 
s,  X ;  n,  after  r.  These  produce  the  combinations  nd,  nt, 
mb,  mp,  si,  xl,  m,  in  certain  cases.  See  §§  341,  344,  347, 
350- 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
Various  Changes  in  the  Fokms  of  Words. 

§  362.  In  §  332  and  §  323  above,  I  have  noted  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  the  forms  of  words  are  affected. 
Some  of  these  require  further  discussion  and  ezempJification. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  repetition,  but  I  give  old  results 
briefly,  with  references  to  former  sections. 

(i)  FalataliBation,  See  this  discussed  in  §  324.  For 
examples,  see  §§  325,  326,  330,  339. 

(2)  Toioii^  of  ToioeloHs  letters.  .  Examples  have 
already  been  given  in  §§  318,  323,  327,  328,  340,  342,  348. 
Thus  we  have  loaves  as  the  pi.  of  loaf,  dig  from  dike,  know- 
ledge from  M.  E.  knouikcke,  jowl  from  M,  E.  chauel  (chavet), 
proud  from  A.  S,  prdl,  brealhe  from  breath,  &c. ;  lobster  from 
,  A.  S.  loppestre,  pebble  from  A.  S.  papl,  &c. 

(3)  Tooalisatioii  of  voioed  letters.  This  is  particu- 
larly common  in  the  case  of  ^  ;  see  §  338.  So  also  ui ;  see 
§355- 

(4)  AsBimilatioa.  This  produces  a  grouping  of  voiceless 
letters,  as  in  the  sound  looit  for  loaitd ;  or  of  voiced  letters, 
as  in  the  sound  dogz  for  dogs;  as  explained  in  §  318.  It 
also  produces  doubled  letters,  as  in  blossom  (§  340),  bless 
(§  344) ;  bliss  (§  342) ;  lemman  (later  letnan),  Lammas,  woman, 
Early  E,  wimman  (§  349)-  It  is  extremely  common  in  Latin, 
as  in  of-ferre  for  ob-ferre,  whence  E.  offer ;  and  is  quite  a 
distinguisliing  feature  of  Italian  and  Icelandic.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  Ital.  ammirart,  to  admire ;  Iceh  drekka, 
to  drink. 
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(5)  Snbstdtatioii.  Examples  have  been  given  of  /  for  k 
(§  329) ;  of  A  for  /  (§  340) ;  of  </  for  ?  (§  342) ;  of  /  for  > 
(§  342);  and  of  sA  and  tA  for  s  (J  356).  We  may  refer 
hither  the  change  from  s  {=«)  to  r  (§  35J). 

(6)  Uetathesis.  Examples  have  been  given  of  ^  or  ;r 
for  si,  and  sp  for  fis  {§  360) ;  and  of  the  frequent  shifting  of  r 
(§  353)-  So  ^^  modern  E.  employs  wA  for  A.  S.  Aw, 
and  commonly  has  ib  finally  for  A.  S.  f/,  as  in  I'dlf,  from 
A.  S.  {dtl;  but  these  are  merely  graphic  changes,  appeal- 
ing to  the  eye.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  the 
sense  of  M,  E.  tiktUn,  to  tickle,  a  frequentative  verb  from 
the  base  tik,  to  touch  hghtly,  was  influenced  in  sense, 
and  confused  with,  the  Icel.  kitla,  to  tickle,  whence  prov. 
E.  kiltk,  to  tickle,  and  the  adj.  kittle,  used  in  the  precise 
sense  of  the  mod,  E.  ticklish.  So  also  waikf,  M.  E.  walet, 
appears  to  be  a  mere  substitution  for  M,  E.  walel,  formerly 
used  in  the  seijse  of  '  bag '  or  '  basket ' ;  as  shewn  in  my 
Dictionary.  Other  examples  of  metathesis  are  seen  in  nuld 
for  needle;  in  acre,  an  Anglo-French  spelling  of  A.  S.  cecer, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Year-books  of  Edward  f, 
edited  by  Mr.  Horwood  {though  this  only  affects  the  written 
form) ;  and  in  several  words  of  French  origin. 

§  363.  (7)  Abbreviation ;  iaoltiding  Apbesis,  Syn- 
cope, and  ApocK^ie.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
abbreviation  can  take  place,  and  examples  are  numerous. 
'  Aphesis.  The  dropping  of  an  initial  short  vowel  is  so 
common  that  Dr.  Murray  has  found  it  convenient  to  invent 
a  special  name  for  it.  He  calls  it  aphesis  (Gk.  S^itk^  a 
letting  go),  and  defines  it  thus :  '  the  gradual  and  uninten- 
tional loss  of  a  short  unaccented  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word,'  A  word  in  which  aphesis  occurs  is  called  aphelic. 
Most  of  such  words  are,  however,  of  French  origin.  Among 
those  of  English  origin  we  may  note :  dcfwn,  short  for  M.E. 
adoun.  A,  S.  o/-d&ne,  lit.  off  the  down  or  hill,  and  bo,  down- 
wards ;  lone,  short  for  alone ;  wayward,  short  for  awkward. 
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To  these  we  may  add  bishop,  A.  S.  biscop,  borrowed  from  Lat. 
episcopus ;  sterling,  short  for  Esterling ;  and  many  words  of 
French  origin. 

Initial  oonsonants  are  lost  in  several  words.  Thus  K 
has  disappeared  in  nip,  nibble,  nap ;  see  §331.  ZThas  disap- 
peared in  all  words  which  began  in  A.  S.  with  hi,  hn,  and  hf ; 
see  the  list  in  §  332  ;  also  in  A.S.  hi/,  E.  ('/.  A.S.  ^,  later 
5,  is  lost  in  if,  itch;  §  337.  A.S./  is  lost  mpwilel,  'E.whif- 
tle;  and  thwak  is  commonly  whack;  §  342,  A.  S.  n  is  lost 
\a  adder,  auger,  augkl  [lor  naught);  §  346.  /"  has  disappeared 
from  M.F..Jnesen,  to  snecze,  leaving  the  form  neese,  Mids. 
Nt.  Dream,  ii.  i,  56.  A.  S.  w  is  lost  in  lisp,  ooze,  §  355 ;  and 
is  silent  in  the  combination  wr. 

§  364.  Medial  oonBonants  are  also  lost  in  various  words. 
C  is  lost  in  A.  S.  dncncnian,  M.  E,  druncnien,  druncnen,  later 
drounen,  E.  drawn.  An  original  Tent,  h  is  lost  even  in  A.  S. 
in  ear,  see,  slay,  tear, sb. ;  §  335.  fTe^A,  A.  S,  i«e/t><r,  is  really 
for  *welfiise,  being  derived  from  wealh,  a  stranger,  Zf  is  also 
lost  in  modem  E.  in  trout,  not;  §  335.  G  often  disappears 
from  sight,  becoming  first  M.  E.  3,  and  then  ('  or  y,  and  so 
forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  A.  S.  hagel,  later  iusyl, 
hayl,  mod.  E.  hail ;  see  examples  in  §  338,  where  I  have  also 
included  nine,  steward,  tile ;  and  lent  (for  lengt).  T\^  lost  in  best, 
last,  Ac. ;  §  340.  Th  is  lost  in  worship,  wrist,  Norfolk,  &c  ; 
§342.  D,  in  answer,  gospel,  upholsterer,  bandog ;  §344.  N, 
in  ell,  elbow,  eleven,  spider,  Thursday,  tithe;  and  even  in  ' 
A.  S.  in  could,  goose,  lithe,  mouth,  other,  tooth ;  §  346.  An 
Aryan  «  is  lost  in  five;  §  351.  F  has  disappeared  in  host, 
hath,  has,  had,  head,  lord,  lady,  leman,  woman ;  and  has  be- 
comeffl  in  Lammas;  §  349.  ^is  lost,  even  in  A.  S,,  in  ousel, 
soft;  §  351.  Ji  is  lost  in  smother,  speak,  speech  ;  §  353,  L, 
in  as,  each,  such,  which,  and  is  often  silent,  as  in  calf,  folk, 
walk,  &c. ;  §  3g4.  W  is  lost  in  also,  aught,  naught,  four, 
lark,  so,  soul,  thong,  and  is  silent  in  answer,  sword;  in  such 
(for  swich),  tusk  (probably  for  ''iwisc),  sultry  (for  swellry),  cud 
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(doublet  of  quid),  the  effect  of  a  w  upon  the  following  vowel 
is  plainly  discernible ;  see  §  3S5. 

§  868.  Final  oonsonantB  are  also  lost.  Examples  are 
seen  in  the  loss  of  i.  A,  S.  ^ ,  as  in  barley,  every,  I,  and  all 
words  in  -fy ;  also  in  sigi  (A.  S.  Hc-an),  where  the  gh  is  silent ; 
§3^8. 

The  A.  S.  h,  later  gh,  is  silent  in  borough,  bough,  &c. ;  and 
is  entirely  lost  in  /ee,  Ua,  roe  (deer),  and  even  in  A.'  S.  sce6, 
'E.shoe. 

The  A.  S.  g  constantly  becomes  y,  i.e.  part  of  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  day,  gray,  key,  &c. ;  and  A.S,  final  -ig  becomes 
K  -y,  not  only  in  adjectives  such  as  holy,  any,  many,  dizzy 
(A.  S.  Miig,  dnig,  mcBtiig,  dystg),  but  even  in  substantives,  as 
tody,  ivy,  penny  (A.  S.  bodig,  ifig,  penig,  shon  for  fening,  pend- 
ing); §338.  Similarly,  the  A.S,  ^ijecomesi' when  not  final, 
as  in  A.  S.  molegn,  E.  mullein. 

T  is  lost  in  anvil,  §  340;  and  d  in  wanton,  woodbine, 
tine,  lime,  §  344. 

The  loss  of  final  n  is  quite  a  characteristic  mark  of  the 
modem  language.  Not  only  is  it  lost  in  ell  from  A,  S.  eln, 
game  from  A,  S.  gamen  (the  fidi  form  of  which  is  preserved 
as  gammon),  holly  from  A.  S,  holegn,  mill  from  A.  S.  myln 
(compare  the  equivalent  names  Miller  and  Milner),  mistletoe 
from  A.  S.  mistelldn,  suliy  from  A.  5.  {d)soleen,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  words  which  in  A,  S.  ended  in  -an.  This  A,  S. 
suffix  (-fl«)  usually  has  a  grammatical  value,  and  is  found  at 
the  end  of  all  infinitives,  and  at  the  end  of  many  adverbs  and 
prepositions  ;  but  in  modern  English  it  is  either  lost  or  is  re- 
presented only  by  a  mute*.  ThusA.S.jj'?(?-a»  became  M.E. 
sing-en,  sing-e,  and  is  now  sing ;  and  so  with  most  other  veriis. 
A.  S.  mac'ian  became  M.  E.  mak-ien,  mak-en,  and  is  now  make ; 
but  the  final  e  is  mute.  Among  the  adverbs,  It  may  suffice  to 
mention  A.  S.  dMfan,  E.  about ;  A.  S.  on-sundran,  E.  asunder ; 
A.  S.  ceftan,  behind,  E.  fl/? ;  A.  S.  be/oran,  E.  be/ore ;  A.  S. 
behindan,  £.  behind,  &c.    Among  the  prepositions  we  may 
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note  A.  S,  bemodan,  E.  beneath ;  A,  S.  wi3innan,  E.  within  ; 
A.  S.  on-b&tan,  d-dtitan,  E.  about,  ftc.  To  these  we  may  add 
A.  S.  b&t-an,  E.  hut,  often  used  as  a  conjunction.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  -an  was  originally  a  case-ending  of  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective ;  it  was  weakened  to  -«i  in  M.  E.,  and  has 
since  become  mute  e  or  has  disappeared.  Curious  exceptions 
are  seen  in  the  words  hence,  thmce,  whence,  since.  The  A.  S. 
hin-an,  hence,  later  hton-an,  became  M.  E,  hen-en,  henn-en,  and 
(by  loss  of  »)  henn-e ;  at  this  stage,  instead  of  the  e  being  lost, 
the  commonly  adverbial  suffix -w  was  substituted  for  it,  giving 
M.  E.  henn-es,  later  hens,  mod.  E.  hen-ct.  The  final  -ce  is 
merely  the  Anglo-French  scribal  device  for  shewing  that  the 
final  s  was  voiceless.  So  also  we  have  A.  S.  3an-an,  3an-on, 
M.E.  thann-e,  thenn-e,\aXsT  thenn-es,  and  finally /Act(-«;  A.  S. 
hwan-an,  hwan-on,  M,  E.  whan-en,  whann-e,  later  whenn-a, 
and  finally  whence.  A.  S.  liS-^dm  (i.e.  '  after  the,'  Sam  being 
the  dat.  case  of  the  definite  article),  became,  in  late  A.  S.,  siSd- 
an,  M.  E.  siSen,  silken,  to  which  the  adverbial  suffix  -j  (short 
for  -es)  was  added,  giving  M.  E.  silhens,  later  sithence  (Shake- 
speare), and,  by  contraction,  since.  The  same  case-endii^ 
-an  has  disappeared  in  Monday,  A,  S,  m6n-an  dceg,  day  of  the 
moon ;  Sunday,  A.  S.  sunn-an  d<eg,  day  of  the  sun.  In 
yester-day,  A.  S.  gisir-an  dag,  the  -an  is  a  case-ending,  prob- 
ably a  genidve;  the  nominative  being  the  adjectival  form 
giitra,  which  occurs  in  Gothic.  The  only  traces  left  of  the 
old  suffix  -an  are  in  the  plural  nominatives  ox-en,  brethr-en, 
childr-en,  shoo-n,  ey-ne,  ki-ne;  to  which  we  may  add  brack-en 
originally  the  plural  of  brake  (J  358).  In  one  adverb,  o/i-en, 
we  have  the  suffix  -tn  added  by  analogy  with  other  M.  E. 
adverbs ;  the  A.  S.  form  being  simply  o/t.  Cf.  §  346.  Other 
examples  of  the  loss  of  final  n  are  seen  in  eve,  short  for  even, 
i.e.  evening;  my,  Ihy,  short  for  mine,  thine;  nc,short  for  none;  ago, 
short  for  agone;  el^bmv)  for  ebti^bow) ;  ember-days  for  embern- 
days,  from  A.  S.  ymb-ren,  ymb-ryne,  a  running  round,  circuit, 
course,  hence  '  season ' ;  stem  for  s/emn,  A.  S.  skmn,  sl^n. 
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Final  w  has  disappeared  in  glee,  knee,  tree,  hue,  trite,  you ; 
§355- 

Final  s  has  disappeared  in  burial,  riddle,  pea;  and  in 
several  words  of  French  origin,  as  cherry,  sherry,  &c. ; 
§358- 

§  8fl6.  SyniK^e.  The  term  syncope  is  usually  restricted 
to  that  peculiar  form  of  contraction  which  results  from  the 
loss  of  letters  and  syllables  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  when 
we  use  e'er  for  ever,  ev'ry  for  every.  Examples  of  the  loss  of 
medial  consonants  have  been  given  in  §  364.  The  loss  of 
the  medial  g  in  particuJar  produces  a  very  real  syncope,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  the  A.  S.  nagel 
being  now  nail,  &c. ;  see  §  338.  A  similar  result  comes 
from  the  loss  of  a  medial  vowel.  Examples  are :  adte  for 
aifze,  A.  S.  adesa;  ant  for  am'/,  A.  S.  amette;  church  for 
chur'ch,  A.  S.  cyrtce,  later  cyrce,  circt ;  newt  for  ewt=eft=eft, 
A.  S.  efeia ;  hemp  for  herip.  A,  S.  henep,  h<Bnep  ;  mint  for  min'i, 
A.  S,  rnynel,  borrowed  from  Lat.  moneta;  monk  for  moiik, 
A.  S,  muntc,  from  Lat.  monachus;  month  for  mmith,  A.  S. 
mSnap.  We  may  add  some  adjectives,  as  6ald=M.  E,  hail-ed; 
otvn^M.  E.  oweti,  A.  S.  dgen  ;  French  for  Prankish ;  Scotch 
or  Scots  for  Scotish  or  Scottish ;  Welsh  for  Wai-fjA,  &c. 
The  omission  of  *  in  the  pp.  suffix  -en  is  extremely  common, 
as  in  thrown  for  thrown,  A.  S. pr&w-en ;  ic^w  for  Air'n,  A. S. 
bor-ert,  &c.  Syncope  also  gives  us  don  for  :/o  o«,  afe«/  for 
do  out,  doff  for  do  off,  dup  for  i/o  up.  Syncope  sometimes 
does  considerable  violence  to  the  original  forms,  as  in  these 
examples  ;  either.  A,  S.  dgder,  syncopated  form  didg-hwaeSer, 
which  again  is  for  d-ge-hwaSer,  and  so  compounded  of  d, 
aye,  ge,  the  common  prefix,  and  hwaSer,  whether  ^ ;  else,  A.  S. 
elles ;  England,  A.  S.  ^ngla-land,  land  of  the  Angles ;  fort- 
night for  fourteen  night ;  fdc'sle^  for  fore-caslk ;  lady,  A.  S. 

'  Cf.  G.  jtder,  campoimded  of/e  and  wtdtr;  here/f  answers  lo  A.  S. 
^  and  voder  to  hwi^ler ;  the  ^  not  appeeu^Dg  in  it.  Thiu/ef&r  is  pie- 
cisely  the  equivalent  of  £.  dr ;  ice  below. 
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MSfdige ;  lark,  A.  S.  Idiveree ;  last  for  lot' si,  i.  e.  latest;  lord, 
A.  S.  Mdford;  madeioTmakede,h.  S.macode ;  pari  for parroci, 
A.  S.  pearrw:;  sennight  for  ssven  night;  since  for  sithence 
(§  3^5)  !  whirimind  for  *whirjU-wind,  Icel.  hvirfihindr,  Dan. 
kvirvdvind.  So  also  or  is  short  for  d/jfer  or  aulhtr,  A.  S. 
&u)3er ;  and  again  the  A.  S.  liwSer  is  a  contracted  form  of 
d-hw(e3er,  from  a,  ever,  and  kweeSer,  whether.  Consequently 
or  differs  from  either  only  as  d-hwa3er  does  from  a-ge-hieadtr ; 
in  other  words,  the  latter  contains  the  particle  ge,  and  the 
fonuer  does  not.  So  also  nor  =  neor,  from  A.  S.  ne,  not,  and 
d-hwaSer;  3^i  neither =ne  either. 

Another  kind  of  syncope  appears  in  the  shortening  of  vowels, 
as  in  shepherd  for  sheepherd.  There  are  several  words  with 
short  vowels  which  were  once  long.  Thus  rod  is  short  for 
rood;  the  vowels  in  red,  bread,  dead,  shred,  lead  (a  metal), 
head,  answer  to  A.  S.  A ;  those  in  hreast,friend,  hip  (dog-rose), 
to  A.  S.  eo ;  those  in  breath,  health,  sweaty  to  A.  S.  li ;  those  in 
(loth,  gone,  hot,  wot,  to  A,  S.  &;  ten  is  short  for  tern,  as  in 
thir-tem ;  the  i'  in  ditch  was  once  long,  as  in  dike ;  the  0  was 
once  long  in  other,  mother,  brother,  doth,  done,  glove,  &c.  See 
further  in  §  454. 

§  367.  Apocope.  The  omission  of  final  letters  or  syllables 
of  a  word  is  called  apocope.  Numerous  examples  have  been 
already  given,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  loss  of  final  n  in 
inffesions ;  see  §  366.  Putting  aside  the  loss  of  final  conso- 
nants, the  apocope  of  vowels  is  the  chief  distinguishing  maik 
of  modem  English  as  compared  with  Early  EngUsh  and, 
more  particularly,  with  Anglo-Saxon.  It  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  language.  All  final  A.  S.  vowels,  whether  a,  e,  0,  or  u, 
became  '  levelled  '  to  * ;  and  subsequently  all  the  final  e's,  so 
common  in  Middle  English,  were  lost  or  became  mute.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  A.  S. •genders  have  been  lost;  modern 
English  knows  nothing  oi grammatical  gender ;  it  only  recog- 
nises logical  gender,  as  in  man,  wtye,fish ;  or  meiaphorical  gen- 
der, as  when  we  speak  di%sktp  as  feminine.    The  A.  S.  man  is 
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of  a  common  gender,  w(/iaA  scip  are  neuter,  xnAfisc  is  mas- 
culine. As  the  final  vowe],  or  the  absence  of  one,  gave  some 
sort  of  indication,  though  not  always  a  sure  one,  of  the 
gender,  the  loss  of  genders  assisted  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel, 
by  rendering  any  retention  of  it  unnecessary.  A  few  examples 
must  suffice. 

{a)  A.  S.  final  -a  is  lost  in  ass-a,  E.  ass ;  bog-a,  E.  bow ; 
drop-a,  E.  drop ;  ffid-a,  Y..food\fol-a,  "E./oal;  mSn-a,  E.  moon, 
&C.  It  has  become  e  mute  in  ap-a,  E.  ape ;  har-a,  E.  hart ; 
cnap-a,  cnaf-a,  E.  knave,  &c^  A.  S.  crum-a,  M.  E.  crum-mi, 
is  now  crumb,  with  excrescent  b.  If  a  consonant  is  doubled 
before  the  final  -a,  it  appears  in  modem  E.  as  a  single  con- 
sonant only ;  thus  A.  S.  lip-pa  is  now  lip  ;  A.  S,  steor-ra,  M.  E. 
ster-re,  is  now  star.  The  chief  exceptions  are  -c-ca  and  -l-la, 
where  the  doubled  consonant  remains;  as  in  A.  S.  slic-ca,  E. 
slick ;  A.  S.  geal-la,  E.  gall.  So  also  we  have  A.  S,  ass-a, 
M. E.  ass-e,  E.  ass;  but  in  grass,  from  A. S.  gras,  the  s  is 
doubled  to  shew  that  it  is  voiceless. 

(b)  A.  S,  final  -e  is  lost  in  crdw-e,  R  crmi) ;  end-e,  E.  end; 
eord't,  E,  earth,  &c.  It  is  mute  in  side,  A.  S.  j/rf-n;  wise,  sb., 
A.  S.  wtfj-if,  &C.  A.  S.  -me  final  becomes  E,  -ew,  as  in 
are-we,  M.R  ar-we,  E.  arr-ow.  Very  often  the  original  final 
-<  has  left  a  trace  in  mod.  E,  by  producing  palatalisation  ;  as 
in  E.  witch,  from  A.  S,  wic-ce.  The  final  -e  of  the  dative  case 
is  often  the  cause  of  such  palatalisation ;  as  shewn  in  §§  325, 
339- 

(c)  A.  S.  final  -c  or  -«  is  lost  in  hdl-o,  E.  heal;  yld-o,  E, 
eld  (old  age) ;  dur-u,  E.  door ;  sun-u,  E.  son;  wud-u,  E.  wood. 
It  is  mute  e  in  heal-it,  E.  Aijfe  (evil);  eal-u,  E.  fl&,  &c.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  character. 

A  few  other  examples  of  apocope  may  be  noted.    A.  S. 

'  Observe  how  the  mod.  £.  accented  vowel  is  lengthtntd,  by  the 
prindple  of  compensation  ;  it  becomes  of  more  impoitance  aad  beais  a 
greater  stress.  Veiy  cniions  is  the  exceptional  ^ottening,  owing  to 
common  nse,  in  the  verb  to  kavt',  its  legolar  form  comes  oat  in  the 
compound  be-hase. 
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aimtsse  (Gk.  (XojfUHT™)),  M.  E.  almesse,  drops  -se  and  becomes 
almet ;  and  finally  alms,  by  syncope.  Final  -en  has  been  lost 
in  Imf,  A.  S.  lenct-m ;  and  in  kindred,  A.  S.  tyn-rdd-en,  the 
former  cf  being  excrescent.  Final  'Uv  is  lost  in  gear,  A.  S. 
gear^ve ;  final  -^*  in  harbour,  Icel.  herber-gi;  final  -»>  or  -^* 
in  /oaf,  A.  S,  ^i/-«,  Idd-ige.  The  A.  S.  hag-lesse  has  been  cut 
down  to  Afl^. 

§  868.  (8)  TTnvoioing  of  voiced  oonsonants.  This 
process  is  eitremely  rare ;  examples  are :  ahboi  from  A.  S. 
abbod,  but  this  has  clearly  been  in&uenced  by  an  attempt  to 
bring  it  more  nearly  to  its  original  form,  as  seen  in  Lat.  ace. 
abbat-em ;  cuttlt\fisK)  or  ctittle,  put  for  'cuddle,  from  A.  S. 
cudele,  perhaps  influenced  by  G.  Kultdfisch,  of  obscure  origin ; 
Hit  (of  a  cart),  M.  E.  lelt,  earlier  kid,  from  A.  S.  teld'^,  the  form 
being  influenced  by  Dan,  telt,  Swed.  tUlt,  a  tent.  The  mod. 
prov.  E.  want  or  wont,  a  mole,  is  from  A.  S.  wand,  an  ex- 
tremely early  fonn,  found  in  the  Epina!  Glossary,  1.  ioi+; 
possibly  a  derivative  from  wind-an,  to  wind,  turn  (pt.  t  woTuf). 
The  voiced  b  becomes  p  in  gossip,  M.  E.  god-sib,  Ul  '  related 
in  God,'  originally  applied  to  a  sponsor  in  baptism.  A  most 
remarkable  example  is  seen  inpursf,  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
from  Lat.  bursa ;  it  occurs  as  purs  in  A.  S. 

§  860.  (9)  Addition.  The  rule  in  English,  as  in  other 
languages,  is  that  words  become  diminished  in  course  of 
time  by  various  forms  of  loss.  '  Letters,  like  soldiers,'  says 
Home  Tooke  *,  are  '  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off  in  a  long 
march.'  Anything  in  the  nature  of  addition  or  amplication 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  invariably  slight.  Such  insertions 
,  are  mostly  'euphonic'  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  they  mostly 
represent  some  slight  change  in  [fae  sound  which  requires  an 
insertion  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  loss.    This  wiU  be 

^  The  A.  S.  fonn  is  invarubljr  teld  or  gelild,  •  tent,  with  m  verb 
leldian,  to  cover.    The  d  U  original,  uid  becomes  High  Gennut  t  in 

'  Di»etsloo»  of  Purlej,  pt.  i.  c  6. 
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easily  understood  by  observing  the  examples.  They  may  be 
disEribuied into  two  seta:  (i)  those  in  which  vowels  are  in- 
serted; and  (a)  those  in  which  consonants  are  inserted. 

Vowel-inBertionB.  The  A.  S.  htmspTtan  became  M.  E, 
whisperm,  whence  E.  whisper.  Here,  the  t,  apparently  in- 
serted, may  be  due  to  metathesis,  i.  e.  to  putting  er  (=  ir) 
for  «■'.  When  the  A.  S.  besma  lost  its  final  -a,  the  scribes  in- 
serted a  vowel  to  shew  that  the  m  formed  a  syllable ;  hence  E. 
hes{o)m.  Similarly  A.  S.  bllSslma  became  bloss{p)m,  with  loss 
of  /  and  a;  A,  S.  hSsm  is  now  bos{o)m ;  A.  S.  hofm  is  now 
6oli(i>)m ;  A.  %./<E3m  is  •aov/aiA(o)m.  A.  S.  hjrcnian  became 
M.  E.  htrkn-en,  whence  our  keark{e)n.  The  /  in  glislm  is 
probably  due  to  a  graphic  mistake,  by  conftisiop  with  glister ; 
it  would  be  better  omitted.  Th^-a- glis{e)n  ot  gliss{e)n  would 
correctly  represent  the  A.  S.  glisn-ian.  We  can  explain  beaeon 
from  M.  E.  iektn.  A,  S.  i/acen;  but  we  may  notice  that  the 
A.  S.  word  is  frequently  spelt  Mien.  In  the  words  boui-y-er, 
hras-i-er,  doth-i-er,  cell-i-er,  glaz-t-er,  gras-i-er,  harr-i-er 
[=har-i-fr),  hoi-i-er,  saw-y-er,  spurr-i-er,  v/e  have  an  inserted 
i  OTj>  {=»')  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  Matzner 
suggests  that  such  words  were  assimilated  to  certain  substan- 
tives, such  as  courl-i-er,  /arr-i-ir,  sold-i-er,  in  which  the 
suffix  'i-er  is  French,  from  Lat.  -arim  (Brachet,  Hist.  French 
Gram.,  tr.  by  Kitchin,  bk.  iii.  c.  2).  We  may  notice  that  F. 
verbs  such  as  carry,  curry,  likewise  gave  rise  to  a  suffix  0/ 
similar  form  in  words  such  as  carri-er,  curri-er,  where  the  -er 
is  purely  English.  I  think  it  extremely  prolable  that  such 
trade-names  as  farr-i-er  (with  F.  ~ier)  and  curri-er  (with  E. 
-er  after  i)  combined  to  suggest  new  trade-names  such  as 
bowy-er,  braz-i-er,  cloth-i-er,  coll-i-er,  glaz-i-er,  gras-i-er, 
hos-i-er,  saw-y-er,  spurr-i-er;  and  that  harr-i-er  was  invented 

*  Most  Tovel-mseitions  occor  !□  an  un&ccented  syllable,  and  between 
two  cooxmanlB,  the  latter  of  which  is  either  s  liqnid  or  w.  The  reason 
is  that  the  liquids,  as  well  as  ui,  are  often  vocalised,  and  an  atteiopt  is 
nutde  to  express  this  in  writing. 
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to  pair  off  with  terr-i-er.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  yet  a  third  way  in  which  the  suffix  -t-er  sometimes  arose. 
The  A.  S.  luf-ian,  to  love,  produced  an  M.  E,  form  louym 
(=lovim)  as  well  as  louett  (=loven),  and  hence  was  fonned  a 
sb.  louyer  {—lovier)  as  well  as  !ouer  {=lover) '.  Here  the  I'or 
y  ia  really  due  to  the  i  in  the  causal  suBSx  -tan  of  the  A.  S. 
verb.  Hence  I  take  the  most  likely  solution  to  be,  that  the 
fonn  in  -ier,  naturally  arising  in  three  different  ways,  was 
looked  upon  as  being  always  the  same,  and  so  established 
itself  as  a  convenient  occasional  form  of  the  agential  suffix. 

The  insertion  of  o  before  w  is  common,  to  shew  that  the 
ai  has  become  vocal,  Thu^  \.  S.wealwianh  to  wallow;  the 
sbs.  arrow,  morrow,  pillow,  sallow,  sorrow,  sparrow,  willow, 
answer  to  M.  E.  arwe,  morwe,  pilwe,  salwe,  sorwe,  sparwe, 
wilwe,  from  A.  S.  arewe,  morgen,  pyU  (a  short  form,  for  the 
original  is  the  Lat.  puluimis),  sealh  (gen.  sealge),  sorh  (gen. 
serge),  spearwa,  wilig  (gen.  wiligi)  \  and  the  adjs./allow,  nar- 
row, answer  to  A.  S./iaiu  (definite  ionn/ealwa),  and  nearu 
(definite  form  ntarwa). 

An  inorganic  mute  e  was  often  added  by  ignorant  scribes 
in  impossible  places,  as  e.g,  in  makeihe,  but  this  needs  no  atten- 
tion or  remark ;  unless  it  be  worth  while  to  say  that  modern 
comic  writers  imagine  that  they  can  produce  '  Old  English ' 
by  adding  a  final  e  at  random,  and  thus  creating  such 
monstrous  forms  as  haifu,  dranke,  withe^  Ihalte,  itte,  and  the 
like  ;  for  such  is  English  scholarship  in  the  nineteenth  century  1 

We  do,  however,  find  an  inorganic  mute  e  in  mouse,  house, 
louse,  goose,  geese,  horse,  worse,  &c. ;  thi^  is  merely  an  ortho- 
graphic device  (like  the  -ce  in  mice)  for  shewing  that  the  s  ia 
voiceless,  and  not  pronounced  as  a.  Yet  the  verbs  to  house,  to 
louse,  to  mouse  are  spelt  precisely  the  same ;  we  must  look  to 

•  See  Luuien  and  Zfiuien  in  the  gloBsary  to  Specimens  of  English, 
Part  J,  ed.  Moms.  In  Chancer,  C.T.  1347,  where  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
has  loueres,  the  Fetworth  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  have  huytrs  and  lauurs 
respectively,     Ualliwell  gives  lovier  as  a  provincial  E.  fbim  still  in  ose. 
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ihe  contest  to  distinguish  them.  In  one,  noru,  the  final  e  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  the  vowel  was  once  lott^;  as  in  M.  E. 
oon,  neon.  A,  S.  an,  nan.  Sale  for  sal  is  simply  a  bad  spelling, 
but  is  not  uncommon;  similarly  we  have  bade  for  bad, 
possibly  to  distinguish  it,  to  the  eye,  from  bad  as  an  adjective. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  a  like  reason  that  we  write  ale  (not  al)  for 
the  pt  t,  of  eal ;  some  indeed  write  tal,  but  this  is  as  confua- 
ing  as  our  use  of  read  (pronounced  red)  for  the  pt.  t.  of  read. 
The  A.  S,  infinitive  is  elan,  pt.  t.  at,  pp.  elm ;  M.  E.  eten,  pt  t. 
eel  or .;/,  pp.  elen ;  so  that  modem  E.  might  fairly  adopt  el  for 
the  past  tense. 

§  870.  ConBOoantel  msertioiis.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  we  sometimes  find  k  prefixed  in  a  wrong  place.  The 
only  fixed  example  in  a  word  of  native  origin  is  yellow 
hammer  as  the  name  of  a  bird,  from  A.  S.  amore,  earliest 
form  emer;  cf.  Mid.  Du.  emmerick,  G.  emmerUng,  geUhammer, 
gold-ammer.  H  is  also  inserted  in  whelk,  a  mollusc,  which 
ought  rather  to  bewii'/i,  and  \\ywhortte-berry;  §336.  Alsoia 
r^me,  M.  E.  ryme,  A.  S.  rim,  by  confusion  with  rhythm.  JVis 
prefixed  in  newt;  ng  is  put  for  g  in  nightingale,  M.  E.  nighte- 
gale;  and  n  is  suCGsed  in  hitlem,  stubborn,  and  marlem  (now 
tnarlen);  §  347.  i'is  prefixed  in  yew,  M.  E.  ew,  A.  S.  fw, 
to  indicate  the  sound  more  clearly ;  so  also  you,  your,  are 
written  for  the  A.  S.  e^,  e6wer ;  but  the  y  in  yean  is  best 
explained  as  representing  the  prefix  ge-;  see  §  337.  R  is 
inserted  in  bridegroom  (which  is  uncoimected  with  groom), 
in  hoarse,  and  probably  in  surf;  §  353, 

The  speUing  swarlhs  for  swaths  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
16a,  is  probably  a  mere  misprint;  for  it  is  spelt  mialh  in 
Troilus,  V.  5.  ag.  i  in  could  is  an  intentional  mis-spelling, 
due  to  association  with  would  and  should ;  §  354.  W  in 
ttihole  is  explained  in  §  355,  where  also  w^op  is  shewn  to 
stand  for  hoop. 

The  insertion  of  w  in  jvoof  is  very  curious.  The  M.  E. 
form  is  <^  a  contraction  from  A.  S.  ^uief,  6web,  short  for 
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on-we/  or  on-web,  i.  e.  'a  web  formed  on '  what  has  been 
already  spun ;  so  called  because  the  woof  or  weft  traverses 
the  '  warp,'  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  parallel  threads 
before  they  are  crossed.  It  was,  doubtless,  felt  that  oe/'was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  verb  to  weave,  and  as  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  contraction  for  o-imf  had  been  forgotten,  the 
w  was  restored  in  the  tvrong  place,  thus  producing  a  form 
Kwo/"  to  accompany  wifflzir,  web,  xni  we/I.  See  Sweet's  Oldest 
English  Texts,  p.  523,  col.  2.  The  s  in  island  is  due  to 
confusion  with  isle. 

RKorefioent  Letters.  Lastly,  we  may  note  the  excrescent 
letters,  viz.  d  or  /,  after  n;  6  or  p,  after  m ;  t  after  j  or  jt  ;  n 
after  r;  see  5§  341,  344,  347,  350. 

§  371.  (10)  Or&phic  Changes;  changes  in  the 
symbols  employed.  The  symbols  employed  to  denote 
certain  sounds  have  sometimes  been  changed  from  time  to 
time,  without  any  change  in  the  sound  represented.  This  is 
a  matter  of  history,  and  need  cause  little  difficulty.  Most  of 
such  changes  have  already  been  pointed  out.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  note  the  following.  A.  S.  c  became  k  before  e  and  i 
in  many  words.  M,  E.  cch  (from  A,  S.  cc)  became  E.  ich. 
A.  S.  h,  when  not  initial,  became  gh  or  3,  of  which  j  is  no 
longer  used.  Cw  became  qu.  Hw  became  wh.  Initial  y 
(often  A.  S.  ^)  was  written  either  _>>  or  j;  but  3  is  no  longer 
used.  Initial  hard  g  is  sometimes  written  gu  ov  gh.  M.  E. 
gge  (from  A.  S.  eg  or  cge)  is  now  written  dge.  A.  S. ^,  ^be- 
came P,  Ik ;  of  which  P  is  now  disused.  F,  as  in  li/an,  to 
live,  became  u,  and  finally  v ;  but  with  the  restriction  that 
the  uoT  V  must  always  be  followed  by  a  vowel;  hence  mod. 
E.  live  for  liv.  When  final  u>  represented  a  vowel-sound,  it 
was  commonly  written  ew.  Voiceless  final  s  was  changed  to 
ce  or  se;  voiced  s  was  sometimes,  but  far  too  seldom,  altered 
to  s.  a,  sh  were  introduced  to  denote  new  sounds;  the 
latter  was  also  written  seh  in  M.  E.  See  above,  §§  324-356, 
and  see  the  chapter  on  Spelling, 
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§  S72.  (11)  TSisaaa  at  symbola.  Sometimes  symbols 
were  misundersiood  and  misused.  Some  scribes,  even  in 
the  twelfth  century,  confused  d  with  3,  by  omitting  the  stroke 
across  the  top  of  the  latter.  In  the  Royal  MS.  of  the  A.S. 
Gospels,  the  0  is  not  unUke  a ;  in  the  Lindisfame  MS.  of 
the  same,  a  is  often  like  a.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  c  and  / 
are  not  always  distinguishable ;  nor  can  e  always  be  discerned 
from  0.  The  stroke  across  any  is  sometimes  omitted;  it 
then  becomes  a  long  j  (f).  V,  with  a  longer  stroke  on  the 
left,  looks  like  h.  I  have  seen  w  so  written  as  to  resemble 
Ik ;  arid  a  scrawled  r  that  might  almost  be  ;,  or  even  v.  The 
sent*  of  the  ^'ernon  MS.  often  writes  an  «  like  u,  or  a  u 
liken;  most  scribes  make  n  and  u  precisely  alike.  The 
thorn-letter  (^)  degenerated  into  a  mere  duplicate  oi y;  so 
that  the  early  printers  employed  y  for  that,  Slc.  They  did 
not  however  pronounce  Myat ;  this  folly  was  reserved  for  the 
nmeteenth  century.  Three  successive  downstrokes  may 
mean  m,  or  in,  or  iu,  or  ui,  or  ni;  four  may  mean  mi,  or  im, 
or  nu,  or  un,  unless  the  stroke  meant  for  i  is  marked  by  a 
slanting  mark  above,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Some  MSS. 
have  a  short  stumpy  g,  very  like  J.  The  A.  S.  w)  is  very  like 
/.  Z  and  J  are  often  precisely  alike '.  We  thus  see  that 
possible  mistakes  may  arise  in  a  great  number  of  ways ;  the 
table  below,  which  groups  the  symbols  that  resemble  each 
other  together,  will  give  some  idea  of  this. 

a,u;  h,v;  c,  I;  d,0;  t,o\f,  long  s;  g,  twisted  J ;  m,  in, 
ni,  iu,  ui;  n,  u;  mi,  im,  nu,  un;  0,  e\  p,  w;  r,  e,  v;  5,g; 
Vm%s,f;  t,i:;P,y\  «, «;  v,r\  iv,li;  A.  S.  w, /  (and  even 

Some  of  these  confusions  have  even  influenced  the  lan- 
guage. We  write  capercailzie  for  capercailye^,  and  then  the 
}  may  be  taken  for  s ;  if  we  had  written  capercailyie,  this 

'  The  abbieristioD  for  a  fioal  it  in  Latin  MSS.  also  resembled  z ; 
hence  vUt,  short  for  videlicet,  is  now  written  vi%. 
*  Fonneily  taftrcaiu ;  >ee  qootatioa  in  {  407. 
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could  not  have  happened.  I  fonnerly  thought  that  our 
mod.  E.  citistn  is  merely  a  graphic  error  for  M.  E.  cUiyn, 
wiih  3  written  instead  oiy ;  cf.  O.  F.  citeain,  mod.  F,  ciloym ; 
but  further  investigation  shews  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

§  873.  ErroTB  of  editors  and  early  printers.  Ever 
since  the  invention,  of  printing,  innumerable  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  printers  and  editors  in  the  attempt  to  convert 
MSS.  ioio  printed  books.  A  volume  might  easily  be  filled 
with  specimens  of  blunders,  many  hundred  of  which  have  at 
various  times  come  under  my  notice.  The  subject  is  a  pain- 
ful one ;  but  the  reader  should  always  be  on  his  guard  as  to 
this,  rememberii^  that  most  of  our  editors  have  been  entirely 
self-taught  amateurs,  who  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  M.  E.  MSS.,  or  even  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  As  a  single  specimen  of 
what  can  be  done,  I  may  mention  that  the  word  dwerp  or 
dwery,  a  dwarf,  in  William  of  Palems,  1.  36a,  was  misread 
by  Hartshorne,  and  printed  as  owery.  There  is  no  such  word 
in  the  language.  Once  more,  as  a  specimen  of  what  a 
careless  editor  can  accomplish,  take  the  following  lines  from 
Octovian,  ed.  Weber,  1 743—46 : — 

*Alle  the  baners  that  Crysten  founde. 
They  were  abatyde  [knocked  doTtrn^; 
There  was  many  an  hethen  hounde 
That  they  chek  yn  a  tyde.' 

And  so  Weber  leaves  it ;  but  he  informs  us,  in  his  glossary, 
that  ckek  means  'checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess,  meta- 
phorically, killed.'  This  is  doubtless  the  sense;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  an  editor  who  supposes  that  chek  can  be 
the  third  person  plural  of  a  past  tense?  But  the  MS,,  still 
existing,  shews  that  the  editor  had  before  him  a  copy 
containing  a  letter  m,  which  he  misread  as  in,  and  then  mis- 
copied  a&yn.    With  this  hint,  we  can  see  that  he  actually 
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wrote  chekyn  a  tydt  for  chek-malyde,  the  very  word  required 
by  the  sense,  the  grammar,  the  metre,  and  the  rime '. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  scribes  are  frequently  stupid, 
but  are  often  right  in  passages  where  editors  '  correct '  them ; 
the  latter  being,  in  general,  much  less  familiar  with  Middle- 
English  sounds  and  symbols  than  were  the  scribes  who 
habitually  used  them. 

5  374.  (13)  Doubling  of  oonBOnants.  One  form  of 
amplification  of  the  word  is  extremely  common  in  English, 
viz.  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  after  a  short  vowel.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  stress  of  the  accent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  M.  E.  accent  was,  so  to  speak,  more  equable  and  less 
marked  than  the  modern  accent.  The  effect  of  throwing  a 
still  stronger  accent  on  to  a  short  vowel,  is  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  sound  of  the  consonant  that  follows  it  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the'  fact  is  undoubted ;  so 
much  so  that  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  now  the  received 
method  of  marking  a  vowel  as  short  The  Onnulum,  written 
about  I  zoo  in  the  East  Midland  dialect,  abounds  with  ex- 
amples of  this  method,  '  The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Orni's  spelling  is  the  consistency  with  which  he  has  intro- 
duced double  consonants  to  shew  shortness  of  the  preceding 
vowel'.'  Orm  gives  us  such  spellings  as  }>att  for  that,  and 
crisslmndom  for  Christendom,  the  final  0  in  which  was  then 
long.  A  few  instances  must  suffice ;  I  take  the  consonants 
in  alphabetical  order.  Thus  we  have  pebble  (for  *peppli),  A.S. 
papol;  chicken,  A.  S,  cicen ;  fickle,  A.  S.ficol ;  sickle,  A.  S.  sicol; 
addU  or  addled,  from  A.  S.  adela,  filth  (see  the  New  E. 
Diet.) ;  bladder,  A.  S.  bl&dre,  xaA/odder,  A.  %.f6dor,  where  the 
vowels,  once  long,  have  been  shortened  by  the  stress ;  giddy, 
M.E.  gidi;    ladder,  A.  S.  hl&der',   with    vowel-shortening; 

'  I  call  an  unreal  form,  such  as  tnaery  for  dwery,  a  'ghost-word.' 
Numerous  examples  of  ghost-words  are  given  in  my  Presidential  Address 
to  the  Philological  Society  for  1SS6,  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

'  Sweet,  First  Middle  English  Primer,  p.  43. 

*  My  Dictionary  gives   Mtsdo";  but  the  a  was  oiigiaall;  long,  as 
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riddh.  A,  S.  rdithe,  with  vowel- shortening ;  rudder,  K.%.r0tr, 
with  vowel-shorlening,  from  riw-an^  to  row ;  saddle,  A.  S. 
sadol;  off,  variant  of  of,  A.  S.  of;  staff,  A.  S.  sla/,  and  final 
^generally;  straggle,  formerly  slragle,  as  spelt  by  Minsheu 
{\f,zi);follrru>,  M.E./o/awi,  h..^.  fylgan;  gallmii{s),  A.  S. 
galga  ',  mullein,  A.  S.  molegn ;  swallow,  v.,  A.  S.  swelgan  ; 
swallms),  sb.,  A.  S.  swaUwe;  yellmv,  A.  S.^fo/a;  ft'//,  Icel.  ft"/, 
and  final  //  frequently;  emmet,  A.  S.  .y/w/ft;  gammon,  A.  S. 
gamen  ;  stammer,  from  A.  S.  slamer,  adj.,  stammering ;  penny, 
M.  E.  ^«y,  A.  S.  /«<r^,  pening,  pending ;  pepper,  A.  S.  /i>("-, 
from  Lat,  piper;  herry,  A.  S.  berige;  horrow,  A.  S.  borgian  ; 
burrow,  a  mere  variant  of  borough  ;  errand,  A.  S,  arende ; 
farrow,  ferry,  furrow,  marrow,  morrow,  narrow,  sorrmv, 
sparrow,  yarrow,  as  well  as  harrier  from  Aor^;  (/row,  glass, 
grass,  loss  ;  hitter,  bottom,  britlle,  fetter,  flutter,  latter  (i.  e. 
later,  with  vowel  altered),  little,  nettle,  otter,  rattle,  scatter, 
settle,  spittle,  tetter ;  dizay,  A.  S.  dysig  ;  drizzle,  formeriy  drisle, 
A  singular  example  appears  in  sorry,  formed  by  vowel- 
shortening  from  A.  S.  sdr-ig,  an  adjecdve  derived  from  sdr, 
a  sore.  People  naturally  connect  it  with  sorrow,  from 
A,  S.  sork. 

The  double  c  (ck)  in  accursed,  acknowledge,  is  unoriginal, 
and  due  to  confusion  with  the  Lat.  prefix  ac-  (=ad);  the 
doable  f  in  afford,  affright,  is  also  unoriginal,  and  due  to 
confusion  with  Lat.  of-  (=ad). 

§  37S.  (13)  Vowel-ohanges  due  to  oonsomuital  in- 
flnenoe.  The  consonants  which  most  affect  adjacent  vowels 
are  k,  g,  n  or  m,  r  or  /,  and  w  or  wA. 

The  effect  of  the  old  guttural  A  (like  G.  ch)  upon  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  sometimes  curious.  It  certainly  tends,  in 
some  instances,  to  turn  the  vowel  into  the  mod.  E.  long  1. 
Thus  A.  S.  meaif  or  miiii  also  appears  as  meht  and  miht; 
E.  might.     A.  S.  h/ah,  Mercian  heh,  gives  M.  E.  hey  or  ieh, 

proved  by  the  cognate  G.  leitir,  which  see  ui  Kluge.  Indeed,  the  GIe. 
KMiial  it  a  related  word;  ^Ki-i,  to  lean. 
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but  also  M.  E.  hy  or  hygh ;  hence  E.  high,  though  the  M.  E. 
hey  is  represented  by  heyday^  i.  e.  '  high  day.'  A.  S,  tUah, 
Mercian  tUh,  gives  M.  E.  mh  or  neigh,  bat  also  »y  or  i^gh ; 
hence  E.  nigh,  though  the  M.  E.  neigh  is  preserved  in  neigh- 
bour. Ta^  K.%.ftohian,  Mercian /cACaB,  gives  M.E.y%Afe«, 
but  iSsofihten;  Y..  fight.  A*S.  reht  is  also  spelt  rihi;  E. 
right.  Hence  the  German  words  macii,  hoch,  nach,/echien, 
recht,  contrast  remarkably,  as  to  their  vowels,  with  E.  might, 
high,  nigh,  fight,  right.  In  the  A.  S.  ft/ah,  Uah,  the  h  was 
simply  dropped,  leaving  flea,  lea.  The  A.  S.  hlehkan,  M.E. 
lekyn,  also  layn,  is  now  laugh. 

§  876.  The  A.  S.  g,  M,  E.  j,  commonly  coalesces  with  a 
preceding  vowel  so  as  to  form  a  diphthoi^.  Thus  ag  be- 
comes ay,  at,  as  in  dtsg,  E.  day ;  i(xgel,  E.  tail.  Eg  does  the 
same,  becoming  ay,  ai,  as  in  weg,  E,  way,  eglian,  E.  ail; 
also  «',  as  wegan,  E.  weigh.  Ig  becomes  ('  (ai)  if  accented, 
as  in  higian,  E.  hie ;  nigon,  E.  www :  or  ^  if  final,  as  in  hdl-ig, 
E,  hofy.  Ug  becomes  ow,  as  \n/ugol,  'E./cnol ;  sugu,  E.  sow. 
Yg  becomes  y  (ai),  as  in  dryge,  E.  Ay ;  so  also  bycgan, 
by-stem  hyg-,  M.E.  buyen,  is  now  bt^,  pronounced  as  igf. 
A.  S.  i^?  becomes  ej"  or  ay,  li  or  ai',  as  in  edge,  E.  i^ ;  grdg, 
'S..gray  and  ^^ ;  hndgan,  E.  n«^A  ;  stdger,  E.  jjiHr.  A.  S. 
A^  becomes  «  or  »',  _>>  (ai) ;  thus  A.  S.  fi/ogan,  Mercian 
fiigan,ftigan,  appears  both  xi flee avA fly;  fi..S.Uogan,  Mer- 
cian l/gan,  Ugan,  is  E.  lie,  to  tell  untruths.  A,  S.  /ag  corre- 
sponds to  Mercian  ig;  A.  S.  iage,  Mercian  ige,  is  E.  ^e. 
There  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  vowel-sound,  and  a  tendency  (in 
some  cases)  to  the  production  of  the  modem  diphthongal  (', 
just  as  in  the  case  of  h  above. 

§  377.  The  effects  of «  or  m  upon  a  preceding  vowel  are 
noticed  by  Sievers,  %  65,  They  tend  to  turn  a  into  0,  so 
that  A.  S.  natna,  land  also  appear  as  noma,  lond.  Traces  of 
this  effect  are  still  found.  Thus  A.S.  camh  is  now  cmih; 
A.  S./ram  is  afm/rom ;  whilst  our  prep.  <m  represents  A.  S. 
en,  put  for  an  earlier  an,  which  actually  appears  in  the  Epinal 
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Glossary  (31),  and  in  the  G.  an.  To  these  add  E.  kmg,  song, 
strong,  Ihong,  throng,  wrong ;  from  A.  S.  lang,  sang,  strong, 
pwartg,  (gi)-prang,  wrong.  A  lost  n  turns  on  (for  an)  into 
A.  S.  long  S,  E.  00  \  as  already  shewn  with  regard  to  the 
words  goose,  sooth,  toolh,  other.  A  lost  m  does  the  same  in 
soft,  A.  S.  si^/tt. 

Sievers  remarks  that  n  ot  m  turns  a  preceding  e  into  i; 
and  instances  niman,  to  take  (E.  mm,  to  steal),  put  for 
*neman,  and  cognate  with  G.  nehmen ;  also  A.  S.  mini  (herb), 
borrowed  from  Lat.  mertlha,  whence  E.  mint.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  same  law  holds  in  modem  English ;  which 
accounts  for  E.  grin,  from  A.  S.  grmnian.  Other  examples 
are  these  :  blink,  M.  E.  Menken,  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  link  (of  a 
chain),  A.  S.  hlence ;  skink,  to  serve  out  wine,  A.  S.  scenean ; 
think,  A.  S.  Pencan,  which  however  was  confused  with  the 
impersonal  verb  appearing  in  me-thinks  =  A.  S,  m/  JiyncaS. 
Ling  (fish),  M. E.  lenge,  A.  S.  lenga,  the  'long'  one,  from  its 
shape ;  ling-er,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  Irng-an,  to  prolong  ■ 
ming-le,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  meng-an,  to  mix.  Hinge,  M.  E. 
henge,  that  on  which  a  door  hangs  ;  of,  Icel.  hengja,  to  hang. 
Singe,  A.  S.  sengan  ;  swinge,  A.  S.  swengan ;  twinge,  M.  E. 
twengen.  Hint,  prob.  from  M.  E.  hinten,  more  usually  henten, 
A.  S.  kentan,  to  seize,  catch  '.  We  may  also  notice  the 
double  forms  dint  and  dent,  splint  and  splent,  glint  and  Scot 
glent;  and  the  pronunciation  oi  England  as  Ingland. 

§  878.  The  effect  of  nd  in  lengthening  a  preceding  i  is 
surprising.  In  the  A.  S.  bindan,  the  ;'  is  short,  just  as  in  Du. 
and  G.  binden,  Icel.  and  Swed.  binda,  Dan.  binde ;  but  in  the 
mod.E.  bind,  the  I'is  diphthongal.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  verbs  find,  grind,  wind,  and  prov.  E.  tind  (to  kindle) ; 
to  the    sbs.  hind  (female   stag),  mind,  rind,  and   woodbine, 

'  This  diliicDlt  woid  seems  to  lisve  been  coolnsed  with  Icel.  ymta,  to 
munnBr,  Daa.  ymte,  to  whisper  about  a  thing.     Still,  the  connectioa 
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formerly  woodbind;  and  to  the  adjectives  blind,  hind,  and 
the  adverb  behind.  Kind,  s.,  M.  E,  kind,  hmd,  though 
answering  to  A.  S.  cynd,  follows  the  same  law.  In  hind,  s., 
a  peasant,  formed  with  excrescent  d  from  M.  E.  hine,  the 
A.  S.  has  long  » ;  but  lime-tree  is  a  corruption  of  line-tree  = 
lind-tree,  from  A.  S.  lind,  with  short  i.  The  original  short 
{  of  tind  or  tine,  to  kindle,  is  seen  in  the  derivative  tinder ; 
the  original  short  i  of  the  adj.  hind  is  seen  in  the  derivative 
verb  hinder.  We  also  keep  the  short  i  in  cinder  (A.  S.  sinder), 
kindle,  kindred ;  and  even  in  the  sb.  wind,  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  verb  to  wind.  Yet  even  in  the  last  case  some 
consider  it  'correct'  to  pronounce  the  sb.  wind  as  (waind) 
in  reading  poetry.  Such  persons  are,  at  any  rate,  consistent ; 
for  in  all  other  monosyllables  the  i  {before  rut)  has  been 
lengthened. 

It  has  also  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  A.  S. 
substitutes  in  (of  course  short)  for  European  en ;  we  can 
thus  easily  understand  that  the  sb.  mind  (for  *mend)  is 
cognate  with  LaL  ace,  ment-em;  and  the  sb.  wind  (for 
*wend)  with  Lat.  uent-us.  This  furnishes  an  independent 
proof  that  the  )'  in  these  words  was  originally  short ;  whereas 
some  Englishmen,  who  believe  that  the  corrupt  modem  E. 
pronunciation  is  a  sure  and  safe  guide  to  the  pronunciation 
of  A. S.,  have  actually  maintained  that  it  was  long]  How 
soon  the  lengthening  of  the  i  in  these  words  set  in,  we 
have  no  very  sure  way  of  ascertaining.  Chaucer,  C.T.  2157, 
rimes_;f»(fr(find)  with  /» A  (India);  and  Shakespeare  rimes 
Ind,  wind,  lined,  mind  with  Rosalind,  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
z.  93.  If  the  latter  pronounced  the  /in  Ind  as  a  diphthong 
(ei),  it  must  at  any  rate  be  granted  that  this  i  was  originally 
short.  There  is  only  one  example  of  mod,  E.  diphthongal  i 
before  nt,  viz.  in  pin/,  a  borrowed  word. 

The  effect  of  m,  in  turning  a  preceding  e  into  (',  is  not 

much    seen.      A   striking    example   appears,   however,  in 

lititbeck,  as  a  latter  form  of  alembic;  but  this  is  a  borrowed 
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wOTd.  Limp,  v.,  to  walk  lamely,  is  connected  with  the  A.  S. 
kmp-halt,  adj.,  lame,  halting.  /  is  now  diphthongal  before 
nU>  in  A.  S.  climhan,  E.  dimh.    Cf,  §  377. 

§  879.  N  and  m  also  affect  a  preceding  c  '  West  Ger- 
manic o  (says  Sievers)  before  nasals  becomes  «.'  He 
instances  A.  S.  gmumen,  taken,  as  compared  with  O.  H.  G. 
ginoman,  G.  genommen ;  (also  A.  S.  munuc,  a  monk,  borrowed 
from  Lat  monachus  (which  we  now  pronounce  mmi);  A.  S. 
ffHMi/,  now  lengthened  to  tnouni,{Tom  LaL  ace.  monUm; 
and  A.  S.  pund,  now  lengthened  to  pound,  from  Lat.  pondus, 
a  weight.  Other  examples  are :  £.  among,  pronounced 
^msng,  in  which  we  have  two  processes,  viz.  the  change 
&om  A.  S.  a  (in  mmang)  to  M.E.  0  (in  amonge),  and 
secondly  tha  change  from  0  to  »  (mod.  E.  ;) ;  so  also  A.  S. 
mangere  is  now  spelt  motiger,  but  pronounced  tnmgir ;  and 
the  A.  S.  "tang,  a  mixture,  is  the  origin  of  our  numg-rd, 
pronounced  mmgnl.  The  O.  Irish  donn,  4imd,  mod.  Irish 
and  Gael,  donn,  is  still  seen  in  the  river-name  Don ;  but  was 
adopted  into  A.  S.  as  dunn,  whence  mod  E.  dun,  one  of  the 
few  words  which  are  undoubledlji  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Low 
Lat  nonna,  nmrna,  was  borrowed  as  A.  S.  nutuu,  mod.  E. 
nun.  The  Lat.  ponio  (whence,  through  the  French  and 
Italian,  our  potiloon)  became  A.  S.  pwtl,  E.  punl.  But  there 
is  some  confusion  as  to  en  and  un,  owing  to  the  M.E. 
use  of  on  to  denote  short  un,  as  seen  in  A.  S.  sunu,  M.  E. 
sone,  E.  son,  where  the  M.  £.  spelling  with  0  does  not  mean  that 
the  sound  was  pronounced  otherwise  ^an  as  short  u. 
Hence  the  double  spelling  of  Ion  and  lun,  and  the  objection- 
able mod.  E.  longw  for  A.  S.  lunge.    See  p.  413,  note  i. 

With  regard  to  m  following  0,  we  may  notice  M.  E. 
glommen,  to  look  gloomy,  whence  E.  glum. 

§  880.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  lengthening  of  i 
before  nd  by  the  fact  that  short  u  was  also  lengthened  before 
the  same.  Thus  Lat.  pondus,  A.  S.  pund,  is  now  pound; 
A.  S.  bundett,  pp.,  is  now  bound,  just  as  A.  5.  bindan  is  now 
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bind;  K.S.Jtmdat,  pp.,  'ano'v found;  A.S.grunJ,s.,Ta ground, 
and  the  pp.  grunden  is  ground  aJso;  A.  S.  hund  is  hound; 
A.  S.  mMxf  is  mound;  A.  S.  jttftrf,  healthy,  is  sound,  and  so  is 
A.  S.  sund,  a  strait  of  the  sea ;  A.  S.  wundin,  pp.,  is  wound. 
Even  «/  lengthens  the  vowe!  in  two  cases;  Lat  monUm 
gives  A.  S.  munt,  our  mount;  LaX. /onUm  gives  A.S.Jbn/^ 
whence  "E./onl,  and  a  later  foim /uni',  found  in  the  Or- 
mulum,  1.  10934,  whence  ^./ount'. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
vowel-lengthening  in  the  mod.  £.  maund,  a  basket,  from 
A.  S.  mand,  mond.  This  A.  S,  word  occurs  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  Eplnal  Glossary  has:  'Corien,  mand,* 
1.  1 93 ;  the  Eriiirt  Glossary  has :  '  Corien,  mondi ' ;  the  Corpus 
Glossary  has :  '  Coffinut,  mand,'  1.  53a,  and  '  Qualm,  mand,' 
L  1689;  see  Sweet's  O.  E.  Texts,  p.  468.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Anglo-Indian  j»aw»rf;  see  Col.  Yule's 
Hobson-Jobson ;  nor  yet  with  '  J^aundy  Thursday,'  as  is  so 
constantly  repeated  by  arclueologists  unworthy  of  the  name. 

§  381.  The  effect  of  r  upon  a  preceding  vowel  is  great 
and  remarkable.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  in  his  History  of  Eng. 
Sounds,  p.  67 — 'In  the  present  English  hardly  any  vowel 
has  the  same  sound  before  r  as  before  other  consonants. 
One  important  result  is  that  the  r  itself  becomes  a  super- 
fluous addition,  which  is  not  required  for  distinguishing  one 
word  irom  another,  and  is  therefore  weakened  into  a  mere 
vocal  murmur,  or  else  dropped  altogether,  although  always 
retained  before  a  vowel.'  Compare,  for  example,  the  sounds 
in  far  *,  her,  fir,  for,  fur,  fare,  fear,  fire,  mere,  moor,  sour 

'  Vei7  rare ;  bat  we  find  foot-water,  m  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  iL 
JSO.    We  ftUo  imA  f ant,  f ant-fat,  KoA.  fant-wattr. 
'  Spelt^nn/,  becaose  Che  »  was  then  short. 

*  I  have  given  fount  as  a  Froich  word ;  I  now  think  this  i>  unneces- 
xaiy.  It  is  better  to  take  it  from  LaC  diiectl;.  The  A.  S.  fottl  easilf 
becomea^H^,  a.-DA  funt  will  pit/inint. 

*  Observe  the  word  arid,  where  the  retention  of  the  trilled  r  allows 
the  GOtmd  to  resemble  that  of  the  a  iafat. 
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with  those  in  fat,  hen,  fit,  fog,  hut,  fate,  fiat,  fight,  mole, 
moot,  out.  Observe  also  the  difference  in  pronunciation 
between  '  far  east '  and  '  far  west ' ;  in  the  former  case  the  r 
in  far  is  trilled,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not.  The  loss 
of  trill  in  a  final  r  before  a  consonant  is  a  very  marked 
peculiarity  of  modem  English  as  distinguished  from  other 
languages,  and  is  certainly  of  late  date.  Another  modem 
peculiarity  is  the  levelling  of  tr,  tr,  and  ur,  as  in  her,  fir, 
fur,  under  one  obscure  sound,  and  that  sound  a  new  one, 
unknown  to  the  older  forms  of  the  language.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  result,  to  the  eye  at  least,  is  the  change  from 
the  M.  E.  er  to  mod.  E.  ar,  as  this  is  often  indicated  by 
a  change  of  spelling.  Thus  M.  E.  fer  is  now  far,  from 
A.  S.  feor.  As  this  is  rather  an  interesting  point,  I  give 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  native  words  in  which  this 
change  has  taken  place.  The  A.  S.  vowel  is  es,  the  M.  E. 
vowel  e,  and  the  modem  vowel  a,  in  the  following;  barm 
(yeast),  harrow  (a  mound),  carve,  dark,  far,  far  thing,  hards 
(of  flax),  hart,  smart,  v.,  star,  starve,  tar ;  tO  which  we  may 
add  Aiar/and  hearth  (M.E.  herte,  herih),  which  ought  rather 
to  be  spelt  hart  and  harth,  in  order  to  be  consistent.  The 
A.  S.  and  M.  E.  vowel  is  e,  and  the  modem  vowel  a,  in  the 
following :  iarn,  char  (a  turn  of  work,  as  in  char-womaii), 
charlock,  karry^,  mar,  marsh.  The  Icel.  herbergi,  M.  E. 
herherwe,  is  now  harbour;  the  Icel.  serkr,  a  shirt,  is  now 
sark;  the  Icel.  sher,  a  rock,  is  now  scar.  In  like  manner, 
the  A.  S.  vjeorc  (of.  O.  Merc.  werc\  weorld,  weorp,  became 
M,  E.  werk,  werld,  werth  (spellings  which  actually  occur), 
but  the  action  of  the  preceding  w  caused  them  to  be  also 
work,  world,  worth,  forms  which  are  still  retained,  ihough  the 
S  either  denoted  or  was  changed  into  »,  which  was  afterwards 
'unrounded.'  The  A.S.  JWMorrf became  M.E.  swerd,  sword; 
whence,  by  the  entire  loss  of  w,  the  mod,  E.  sord  (as  we 
should  rather  spell  it).  The  change  of  er  to  ar  is  also 
'  See  the  last  footnote  od  p.  405. 
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common  in  words  of  French  origin,  and  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  word  clerk,  pronounced  as  dark,  and 
actually  spelt  Clark  when  used  as  a  proper  name ;  also 
in  such  words  as  vermin,  universily,  &c.,  vulgarly  varmn, 
'varsity,  &c. 

The  confusion  above  mentioned,  between  er  and  ur, 
sometimes  affects  the  spelling.  Thus  A.  S.  beornan,  M.  E. 
btrnm,  is  now  bum ;  ceorl,  M.  E.  cherl,  is  now  churl ;  A.  S. 
herslan,  M.  E.  bersim,  is  now  burst;  A.  S.  tori,  tornest,  s. 
(seriousness),  eor^e,  became,  regularly,  M.  E.  erl,  ernest,  trthe, 
but  are  now  oddly  spelt  tarl,  earnest,  earth,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve an  archaic  spelling,  which  shews  that,  in  Tudor  English, 
the  e  was  '  open,'  as  in  mod.  E.  ere. 

§  882.  The  liquid  /  followed  by  _/"  or  m  preserves  the 
old  sound,  though  lengthened,  of  a  preceding  a,  but  is  it- 
self lost;  as  in  A.  S.  cealf,  M.E.  calf,Y..  fa^(pron.  kaaf); 
A.S.  healf,  M.E.  half,  E.  Aa^  (pron.  Aa^');  A.  S.  sealm, 
borrowed  from  Lat.  psalmus,  Gk.  ^oX/iit,  is  pedantically 
spelt  psalm,  but  pronoimced  saam ;  A.  S.  palm,  from  Lat. 
palma,  is  now  pronounced  paam;  A. S.  cwealm,  M.E. 
qualm,  is  pronounced  kwaam.  The  combinations  //,  id. 
It  remarkably  affect  a  preceding  a,  as  in  all,  bald,  malt; 
the  combination  Ik  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  a,  but 
the  /  is  lost,  as  in  walk.  The  process  is  carried  a  step 
further  in  A.  S.  eald,  Mercian  aid,  did,  M.E.  old  (=5ld, 
pronounced  as  romic  aold),  mod.  E.  eld.  So  also  in  cold, 
sold,  told,  &c.  The  combination  Id  also  lengthens  a  pre- 
ceding (■  in  monosyllables ;  hence  A,  S.  did,  M.  E.  child, 
is  E.  child;  A.  S.  mUd  is  E.  mild;  A.  S.  wild  is  E.  wild; 
but  the  short  /  is  preserved  in  children,  Mildred,  and  wilder- 
ness. The  rule  does  not  apply  to  gild  or  build,  because  these 
are  from  A.  S.^,  as  in  gyldan,  byldan.     But  A.  S.  gild,  a  pay- 

'  So  >lio  is  the  derivatives  calve,  halve.  The  A.  S.  seaJfis  the  mod. 
E.  saJtie,  TuiouBly  prononaced  as  saao  or  lalv;   ttie  former  it  more 
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metU,  now  usually  spelt  guild,  and  pronounced  gild,  should, 
by  the  rule,  have  a  diphthongal  i;  and  in  fact  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  so  pronounced  in  the  compound  guild-hall  (romic 
gaUd-haol). 

§  388.  We  thus  see  how  A,  g,  n,  r,  and  /  affect  a  pre- 
ceding vowel ;  it  remains  to  note  that  w  often  remarkably 
affects  a  following  a  or  o,  if  short;  and,  in  A.S.,  a  follow- 
ing i.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  wh  and  qu. 
Thus  wan,  wkal,  quash  are  pronounced  as  if  with  o,  i.  e. 
won  (riming  with  on),  wot,  quosh ;  and  won,  worse  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  with  u,  i.e.  wun,  wurse  (romic  wm,  wm). 
Examples  in  words  of  nadve  origin  are:  wallel,  wallow, 
walnut  (romic  waomi),  wan,  want,  wanton,  war,  ward,  war- 
lock, warm,  warn,  warp,  wart,  was,  wash,  wasp,  watch, 
water,  wattle;  wharf,  what.  Qualm  (pron.  kwaam)  is  a 
native  word,  but  here  the  a  is  controlled  by  the  following 
^"^'i  §  382.  And  again,  we  have  :  swaddle,  swallow,  both 
s.  and  v.,  swamp,  swan,  swap,  sward,  swarm,  swart,  swarthy, 
swash,  swath  (spelt  swarth  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3.  16a), 
swathe'.  In  twang,  the  a  is  kept  like  the  a  in  sang,  by  the 
influence  of  the  following  ng.  Next,  we  have :  woiy,  wo- 
man, wonder,  word,  work,  world,  worm,  wormwood,  worry, 
worse,  worst,  worship,  worl,  worth.  Such  words  require 
care,  because  the  A.S.  vowel  may  be  very  different.  Wolf 
is  A.  S.  wulf;  woman  is  A.  S.  wi/man,  §  349 ;  work  is  M.  E. 
werk,  A.  S.  weorc ;  world  Is  M.'E.  werld,  A.S.  weor Id;  worm 
is  A.  S,  wyrm,  &c.  The  word  wom6  is  curious ;  the  A.  S. 
wami  became  M.  K  womi,  by  the  influence  of  mi,  just  as 
cami  became  M.E.  comli;  but  the  modem  sounds  of  womi 
and  comi  are  differentiated  by  the  effect  of  the  w.  In  two, 
who,  from  A.  S,  iwd,  hwd,  we  should  have  had,  by  the  usual 
change  from  d  to  long  0,  such  forms  as  two,  who,  pronounced 
as  written  and  riming  with  go ;  but  the  w  has  altered  the 

1,  however,  frequently  pioDoimced  as  romic 
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sound  from  0  Xq  u  (romic  00  to  »»),  and  then  disappeared, 
leaving  /»,  Ini  (romic  ttat,  iuu). 

It  may  be  added  that  an  A.  S.  g,  a^r  an  a,  and  If  me- 
dial, commonly  becomes  w,  and  the  u>  then  coalesces  with  the 
vowel  to  form  a  diphthong.  Thus  A.  S.  dragon  is  M.  E.  draw- 
m,  E.  draw ;  so  also  A.  S.  haga,  M.  E.  kawe,  E,  haw ;  A.  S. 
maga,  £.  maw;  A. S.  saga,  a  cuicing  instrument,  E.  saw, 
A.  S.  sagu,  a  saying,  E.  j'^ra/.  £.  laiv  is  A.  S.  iagu,  but  this 
is  quite  a  late  word  in  A.  S.,  and  probably  a  mere  borrow- 
ing from  Norse ;  cf.  Swed.  lag,  a,  law,  Icel.  ^g  (plural  in  form, 
but  singular  in  sense),  a  law. 

§  884.  When  w  and  i  are  adjacent,  the  w  may  affeet 
the  vowel  whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it.  A  remarkable 
example  appears  in  A.  S.  cwidu,  preserved  as  E.  guid.  By 
the  action  of  the  w,  this  A.  S.  word  also  appears  as  cwudu, 
and  (by  loss  of  w)  as  cudu  \  whence  £•  cud.  Again,  E.  wood 
is  from  A  S.  wudu ;  but  this  is  a  late  form,  put  for  an  earlier 
widu,  as  in  uuiduiindi,  woodbine,  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of 
the  eighth  century,  1.  18 ;  this  explains  how  it  comes  to  be 
cognate  with  Ice),  vitr,  O.  H,  G.  witu,  and  even  with  O. 
Irish _^rf,  a  tree,  a  wood;  and  how  the  bird  called  a  woodwale 
is  also  called  a  witwall,  wilial,  or  wiSiol. 

In  the  combination  iw,  the  i  is  apt  to  turn  into  e,  the  result- 
ing ew  being  a  diphthong.  Thus  A.S.  niwe  is  E.  new.  A.S. 
kiw  is  M.  E.  kaoe,  but  is  now  spelt  hue;  A.  S.  Iw  is  M.  £. 
eugh  or  ew,  now  spelt  yew.  Hence  we  can  explain  steward, 
from  A.  S.  stiweard,  lit.  a  sty-ward,  where  jrfis  short  for  slig 
=  stigu.  The  A,  S.  stigu,  a  sty,  is  a  very  old  word ;  see 
Sweet,  O.  E.  I'exts,  p.  513. 

§  88B.  (r4)Conflaenceofform8.  Thenumberofwords 
in  English  which  are  either  spelt  alike,  sounded  alike,  or  both, 
is  very  large.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  loss  of 
inflexions  or  other  changes,  which  have  brought  words  into 
similar  forms  that  were  once  different  I  use  the  word  con- 
fiumce  advisedly,  for  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  real  Imdetuy 
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in  our  language  for  different  words  to  flow  as  it  were  leather, 
just  as  two  drops  of  rain  running  down  a  window-pane  are 
very  likely  to  run  into  one.  It  is  partly  due  to  confusion,  very 
slight  distinctions  being  easily  broken  down.  Hence  it  is  that, 
when  different  words  come  to  resemble  one  another,  it  is  oc- 
casionally found  that  one  of  the  pair  or  set,  usually  the  one 
which  is  either  later  in  form  or  less  usual,  has  suffered  some 
slight  violence  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  other  exactly' 
I  have  nowhere  seen  this  law  or  tendency  stated,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  some  cases,  and  ought  to  be  considered.  For 
example,  we  find  the  A.  S.  sund,  adj.,  healthful,  and  A,  S.  sund, 
a  strait  of  the  sea,  already  existing  in  the  earliest  times  as 
different  words,  from  different  roots,  but  alike  in  form.  Of 
course  both  of  these,  in  course  of  time,  became  sound  in 
modern  English;  §  380.  But  in  M.  E.  a  third  word  arose, 
viz.  soun,  borrowed  from  Anglo-French  soun  or  sun  (Lat.  ace. 
sonum),  and  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  words 
above.  Confusion  easily  resulted,  and  a  new  form  sound  was 
produced,  with  the  sense  of  noise';  the  excrescent  (/being 
easily  and  naturally  added  on  account  of  the  word  being 
strongly  accented,  as  expressive  monosyllables  frequently  are. 
This  is  a  clear  case  of  confluence.  Again,  there  is  a  fish 
called  a  barse;  but  the  name  is  frequently  written  bass,  be- 
cause bass  is  a  familiar  form,  and  barse  is  not.  When  we 
have  to  remember  the  spelling  of  so  many  thousands  of  words 
by  the  look  of  them,  we  naturally  spell  as  many  as  possible 
alike,  to  save  trouble.  The  word  lailk,  a  shell-fish,  has  been 
tortured  into  whelk,  because  whelk  was  once  a  known  word  in 
another  sense,  viz,  that  of  protuberance.  Bum,  a  stream,  is 
frequently  written  bourn ;  it  is  then  spelt  Uke  bourn,  a  limit. 
Burthen  is  now  always  burden,  owing  to  confluence  with  the 
burden  of  a  song;  again,  the  burden  of  a  song  is  actually 
mis-spelt  to  make  it  more  like  its  twin  word;  it  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  either  burdon  or  bourdon,  with  suflix  -on,  but 
the  F.  suffix  succumbs  to  the  £.  one.    The  word  croutk,  a 
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fiddle,  of  Welsh  origin,  has  been  conformed  Co  the  familiar 
E.  crowd.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  find  more  examples ; 
see  (he  next  section, 

§  886.  Words  of  different  origin  which  have  thus  run 
together  are  commonly  called  homonyms.  Strictiy  speaking, 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  i.  e.  either  homographs  or  homophones. 
Homographs  (from  ypAptip,  to  write)  are  such  as  are  speli 
alike ;  homophones  (from  ^uv^,  sound)  are  such  as  are  sounded 
alike.  Homographs  are  commonly  also  homophones,  but 
there  are  just  a  few  exceptions,  very  trying  to  a  child  learning 
to  read.  Examples  are  :  ioie  (to  shoot  with),  6ow  (of  a  ship) ; 
gill  (of  a  fish),  gill,  a  liquid  measure ;  lead,  a  metal,  lead,  to 
conduct;  lease  (of  a  house),  lease,  to  glean;  loioer,  to  let 
down,  lower,  to  frown ;  raven,  a  bird,  raven,  to  plunder ;  sow, 
s.,  sozv,  V. ;  tear,  s.,  tear,  v. ;  pronounced,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  romic  spellings  iou,  dau;  gil,jil;  led,  Hid;  His, 
liiz ;  loufr,  ktufr ;  reivn,  riEvn ;  sau,  sou ;  tiir,  leir.  Other 
examples,  all  perhaps  of  French  origin,  are  due  to  variations 
of  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  desert  and  desirt,  ^trance  and 
entrance,  present  aT\A  pres/nt,  the  usual  rule  being  that  the  verb 
is  accented  on  the  root-syllable,  but  tlie  substantive  on  the 
prefix.  I  have  given  a  fairly  complete  list  of  homographs, 
under  the  title  of  '  Homonyms,'  in  my  Dictionary'.  I  shall 
only  add  a  few  remarks  to  shew  how  confluence  has  often 
taken  place  naturally,  owing  to  the  loss  of  inflexions  or  to 
peculiar  habits  of  spelling,  in  words  of  native  origin. 

§  887.  The  A.  S.  angulot  angel,  a  fish-hook,  regularly  be- 
came M.  E,  angil  or  angel,  but  the  F.  habit  prevailed  of 
writing  final  -le  for  final  -el,  thus  turning  it  into  angle.  It 
thus  became  a  homograph  with  angle,  a  comer,  of  F.  origin. 
The  A.  S.  bealu  (for  'balu),  became  M.  E,  bale,  i.  e.  evil,  by 
the  almost  universal  substitution  of  final  -e  for  nearly  all  in- 
flectional forms.  Our  bale  of  goods  is  not  from  mod.  F. 
balle,  but  from  O.  F.  bale.  The  A.  S.  beorcian  (=Mercian 
'  See  E.IsD  Koch's  Grammatilc,  i,  113-137. 
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bereian  ?)  became  M.  E.  herkm ;  whence,  by  the  change  from 
er  to  OT  (see  §  381)  the  mod.  E.  verb  to  bark.  The  hark  of 
a  tree  ia  of  Scand.  origin,  from  the  base  hark-  of  Icel. 
biirkr  (gen.  bark-ar).  The  F.  word  barque  has  been  re- 
spelt  bark  to  agree  with  these.  A  curious  example  is  seen  in 
the  old  word  hik,  A.  S.  b^l  or  b^W^,  in  the  sense  of  a  small 
tumour;  it  seemed  more  natural  to  aasooiate  it  with  the 
verb  to  boil  than  with  the  bile  from  the  liver ;  and  it  was 
altered  accordingly.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  as 
many  examples  can  easily  be  traced  by  the  historical  method. 
I  will  just  add  one  more ;  the  M,  E.  adv.  iijd  is  now  well, 
because  we  usually  write  the  /  double  when  final;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  M.  £.  sb.  welU  has  lost  its  final  t,  and 
is  thus  reduced  from  a  dissyllabic  form  to  the  monosyl- 
labic wtU.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  production  of 
a  pair  of  homographs  by  inevitable  processes. 

§  388.  We  have  also  several  pairs  of  homophones.  These 
can  usually  be  easily  explained  by  the  historical  method. 
Thus  aU  is  M.  E.  ah,  A.  S.  ealu  (Mercian  '<M) ;  but  ail  is 
for  eil\  from  M.  E.  tilen,  A.  S.  eglan^  to  be  troublesome, 
a  verb  formed  from  the  adj.  egU,  cognate  with  Goth,  aglus, 
difficult,  troublesome.  Beai,  M.  E,  beten,  from  A.  S.  b/aian, 
is  spelt  with  ea  to  represent  that  the  Tudor-English  sound 
was  that  of  open  e  (romic  ae) ;  whilst  beet,  M.  E.  beie,  A.  S. 
b/te,  from  Lat  beia,  had  then  the  sound  of  close  e.  The  spell- 
ings of  son  and  sun  are  curious,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  they  are  now  different,  imless  an  express  attempt  was 
made  to  distinguish  them  to  the  eye,  perhaps  on  the  ground 
that  a  distinction  had  long  been  kept  up.  The  A.  S.  forms 
were  suim  and  sunne  respectively,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  « 

'  '  Frvnculas  (sic) ,  wearte,  byle ' ;  Wright's  GlosBarieB,  ed.  Wiilcker, 
344.  II;  ■  Furuncitlui,  weirte,  uel  byl,'  id.  345.  15;  '  Cariuntuli, 
byks,'  id.  199.  »S.     There  are  two  forma,  byl,  masc. ;  and  hyle,  fem. 

'  '  Know  ye  ought  whU  thise  bestes  eikdi '  Merlin,  ed.  Wheatley, 
p.  3- 
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was  distinctly  made  double.  Owing  to  the  use  of  the  M.  E, 
o  to  denote  short  «,  which  Mr.  Sweet  calls  '  a  well-known 
feature  of  Middle  English','  these  became  ione  and  sottne 
respectively,  spellings  which  may  be  found  at  least  as  late  as 
1481,  in  Caxton's  Reynard  the  Fox,  ed.  Arber,  p.  23,  II,  20, 
28.  Skelton  has  varying  spellings,  but,  with  him,  both  Words 
Still  bave  o.  In  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  the  former  is  sen  or 
ionne,  the  latter  is  sun. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  all 
such  homophones  is  by  tracing  them  back  to  their  original 
A.  S.  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further*. 

*  History  of  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  149.  It  may  te  useful  to  note  that  the 
use  of  (•  for  «  arose  &om  a.  wish  for  greater  distinctness  in  writing. 
Such  combiaatioDS  as  wk,  »m,  mk,  ttm,  uu  being  diEBcnlt  to  read  in 
MSS.,  e  was  pat  fbi  u  Co  prevent  enoi.  Hence  M.  E.  MSS.  liave  !ime 
for  luut,  metti  for  tnttHk,  cemen  for  cumen,  tongs  for  tttngt,  and  the 
like ;  and  heace  mod.  E.-  still  keeps  tip  sach  peipleiing  foimi  as  hoe, 
mattt,  cowu,  Itngue,  &C. 

*  A  list  of  Homopbonei  it  givea  b;  Koch,  i.  131. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
Doublets  and  Compounds. 

§  388.  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  con^dered 
some  examples  of  confluence  of  forms,  producing  homonyms. 
This  will  therefore  be  a  convenient  place  for  giving  some 
examples  of  dimorphism,  or  the  appearance  of  the  same 
word  under  a  double  form.  Such  double  forms  are  most 
common  in  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of  Romance 
or  Latin  origin.  Thus  the  Lat.  bahamum,  GL  jSoXtmruitf,  has 
given  us  the  word  balsam ;  but  we  also  have  the  same  word 
in  the  form  balm,  due  to  a  French  modification  of  the  Latin 
word.  These  double  forms  have  conveniently  been  called 
doublets^,  and  a  full  List  of  Doublets  is  given  in  my 
Etymological  Dictionary.  1  shall  only  notice  here  a  few 
examples  of  doublets  in  words  belonging  to  the  oldest 
period  or  of  native  origin. 

§  390.  Doublets  are  sometimes  due  to  a  difference  of 
dialect.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  Southern  English  ridge, 
bridge,  birch,  church,  shred,  as  distinct  from  the  Northern 
f'gt  brig,  birk,  kirk,  screed.  Or  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sometimes  borrowed  a  word  from 
a  cognate  language,  when  we  already  possessed  it  in  our 

'  It  U  bert  to  keep  to  this  name,  though  it  is  not  always  It^cally 
exact.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  really  triplets,  or  thrie  forms  of  a  word, 
as  when  the  Lat.  ckona  appears  also  as  choir  and  quire,  or  when  we 
hare  three  ipellings,  as  caldron,  cauldron,  and  chaldron. 
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own;  the  reason  being,  probably,  that  it  was  not  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense.  We  already  had  the  verb  to  thatch, 
A,  S.  Jieccan'^,  but  it  was  used  in  rather  a  restricted  sense; 
hence  we  borrowed  the  cognate  Dutch  dtcken  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  express  the  notion  of  decking,  or  covering 
in  a  more  general  manner.  The  following  are  examples  of 
doublets  of  native  words,  probably  of  dialectal  origin.  A.  S. 
ametie,  ameie;  £.  emmet,  also  contracted  to  ant.  A.  S. 
cwidu,  also  cudu ;  E.  jaii/,  cud  (§  384).  A.  S.  dynt,  a  blow ; 
E.  dint,  also  dent.  A.  S.  dal,  a  portion ;  E.  do/e,  whence  the 
verb  d&iatt,  to  deal,  and  the  sb,  dt£i,  a  portion,  £.  dea!,  sb., 
which  is  practically  a  doublet  of  dole.  A.  S,  gamen,  M.  E. 
gamen,  whence  E.  game  and  the  archaic  form  gammon  (so 
spelt  by  confusion  with  a  gammon  of  bacon).  E.  ahne,  often 
shortened  to  lone.  E.  of^  differentiated  as  off.  E.  seahby, 
also  shabby,  with  sh  for  sc.  A.  S.  scateran,  whence  the 
archaic  form  scatter,  and  the  later  shatter.  A,  S.  simf;  E. 
staff,  pi.  staves,  whence  the  later  form  stave.  E.  touse,  better 
and  older  form  lose,  M.E.  tosen,  from  an  A.  S.  form  *t6iian 
(not  found),  of  which  the  mutated  form  is  A.  S.  tdsan,  the 
original  of  the  doublet  teau.  A.  S.pirlian;  E.  thirl,  or  by 
metathesis  thrill*.  A,  S.  tS;  whence  E.  to  and  too.  A.  S. 
£lor ;  E.  outer,  also  utter,  with  vowel -shortening  and  doubled 
consonant.  E.  wallet,  probably  a  double  of  wattle  (§  362}. 
E.  wit,  to  know,  spelt  weet  by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  3,  6,  by 
a  licentious  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  A,  S.  wiht;  E.  wight, 
and  also  whit,  the  h  in  the  latter  form  being  misplaced. 
A.  S.  weald,  M,  E,  wald,  altered  to  E.  wold  (or  old  in 
Shakespeare)  by  the  influence  of  w  on  the  following  vowel 
(§  383) ;  also  spelt  weald,  probably  by  a  pedantic  revival  of 
the  A,  S.  spelling  in  the  sixteenth  century.    M.  E.  wrappen, 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  A.  S.^iccan  conld  only  give  a  mod.  E,  tielth ; 
cC  M.E.  thtccken,  P.  Plowman,  B.  xix.  331.  The  vowel  is,  of  couise, 
liorTowed  from  the  sb.,  A.  S.  /<fc,  dat.  jiaet. 

'  The  thiid  form,  drill,  is  Imirowed  from  Dutch. 
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to  wrap,  was  sometimes  spelt  wlappen,  whence  (by  loss  of  w) 
the  foim  lap,  in  the  sense  to  '  wrap  up.' 

'  Indulgent  Fortune  docs  her  care  employ, 
And,  smiling',  broods  upon  the  naked  boy : 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold, 
And  covers  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold.' 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  L  786. 

%  891.  In  some  cases  the  native  word  finds  its  twin  fonn 
in  Scandinavian.  Examples  are  seen  in  A.  S.  deU,  K.  deU, 
COg:nate  with  Icel.  dalr,  E.  dale  (but  see  §  392,  p.  418,  as 
to  these  dilfering  forms).  A.  S.  fram,  later  from,  E.  from ; 
Icel.  _/J'(i,  'S,.  fro.  Mercian  mile  (in  the  Vespasian  Psalter, 
Ps.  118.  70),  E.  milk;  cognate  with  Swed.  mjslkt,  milt, 
whence  E.  mill,  soft  roe  of  fishes,  by  substitution  of  /  for  k, 
A.  S.  rdd,  E.  road-,  Icel.  rev!.  Northern  E.  raid',  cf.  our 
phrase  'to  make  an  inroad!  A.  S.  r4ran,  K  rear;  Icel. 
reisa,'^.  raise.  A. S.  rdcan,  rdcean,  E.  reach;  Swed.  dial. 
raka,  to  reach,  rakafram,  to  reach  out,  whence  R  rdu,  used 
of  the  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship,  at  both  ends, 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel.  A.  S.  sagu,  a  saying, 
E.  iow;  Icel.  saga,  whence  saga  as  an  £.  word.  A.  S.  hdl, 
E.  whole;  Icel.  heill,  E.  hail\  A.  S.  wyrt,  E.  wort;  Icel. 
rSt,  E.  root.  Sometimes  both  the  forms  are  Scandinavian; 
such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Icel.  skyrla,  E.  skirt,  modified 
to  shirt.  Icel.  sk&fa,  Swed.  skuffa,  to  shove,  whence  E. 
scuff-le,  modified  to  shuffle.  Icel.  skrakja,  modified  to  screech 
and  to  shriek.  Sometimes  one  of  the  words  is  native,  and 
the  other  Dutch;  as  is  the  case  with  E.  thatch  and  Du. 
decken,  mentioned  above,  §  390.  Other  examples  are  E, 
thrill,  cognate  with  Du.  drillm,  to  bore,  also  to  drill 
soldiers;  also  A.  S.  wagn,  M.  E.  wayn,  E.  wain,  cognate 
with  Du.  wagen,  whence  E.  waggon,  formerly  spelt  wagonK 

'  It  is  common  to  derive  E.  nKifon  from  A.  S.  wapi,  nbich  I  beliere 
to  be  simply  impoadble.     The  A.  S.  ^  in  snch  a  position  tegnlaily 
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§  892.  An  £.  word  frequently  has  a  twin  Form  in  a  word 
borrowed  from  Latin  or  French.  Thus  E.  knot  is  cognate 
with  Lat.  nodus,  whence  E.  nodt.  E.  naked  is  cognate  with 
Lat  nudus,  whence  £.  nude.  £.  word  is  cognate  with  Lat. 
uerhum,  whence  E.  verb.  Again,  E,  heart  is  cognate  with 
Lat.  cor;  cf.  E.  heart-ji  with  cord-ial.  E.  name  is  cOgnate 
with  LaL  nomen,  whence  O.  F.  rwun,  mm,  E.  noun.  E.  ship 
is  cognate  with  0,  H.G.  skif,  whence  F.  esquifi^-a  Cotgrave), 

E.  skiff.  E.  ward,  verb,  is  cognate  with  0.  H.  G.  wart/n, 
O.  Sax.  wardSn,  Middle  G.  warden  (Schade),  whence  0.  F, 
guarder,  garder,  E.  guard.  Similarly  the  native  words  wile 
and  wise,  sb.j  are  doublets  of  the  iona?,  guile,  guise,  borrowed, 
through  French,  from  the  Frankish.  The  Latin  word  uruia 
was  borrowed  in  the  A.  S.  ionayna,  with  mutation  of  b  toj", 
whence  E.  inch  ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  re-borrowed  in  the 

F.  form  ounce  (O.  F.  unce). 

Both  forms  may  be  Latin.  Thus  the  Lat.  locusla  was  bor- 
rowed in  the  early  A.  S.  form  lopusi,  and  applied  to  the  locusta 
marina,  or  lobster;  this  early  form  lopust  was  afterwards 
made  to  look  more  like  a  native  word  by  turning  it  into 
loppestre,  whence  E.  lobster;  at  a  later  period,  the  same  word 
was  re-borrowed  in  the  form  locust,  and  applied  to  a  certain 
winged  insect.  The  Lat.  struppus  was  borrowed  in  the 
A.  S.  form  siropp,  whence  E.  strop;  at  a  later  period,  this 
A.  S.  stropp  was  turned  into  strap '.  Font  ^xA  fount  are  mere 
variants  of  A.  ?>./oni,  borrowed  from  Lat.  a.cc./ontem  (§  380). 
Ton  and  tun  both  answer  to  A.  S.  tunne,  a  non-Teutonic  word 
of  doubtiul  origin. 

In  some  cases  we  find  that  the  doublets  are  not  exactly 

pana  mto  part  of  a  diphthong ;  indeed,  even  in  A.  S.  we  already  fiod 
the  contracted  fonn  viAtt.  Again,  I  do  not  suppose  ttiat  ■wag(m  was 
ever  heard  of  in  England  till  the  sixteenth  centniy.  (,N.B.  in  my  Concise 
Diet.,  g.  V,  Wagen,  read  'XVI  cent."  for  'XIV  cent.') 

'  1  koow  of  no  instsDce  oi  strap  earlier  than  in  Skak,  Tw.  Nt.  i.  3. 13. 
Wedo,  however,findaii  A.S.  diaa'a.slrapu!,tA.'E..slraf(l;  see  Wright's 
Vocabolaries  and  Stratniami. 
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equivalent,  but  differ  sligbtl}'  in  the  form  of  the  suffix.  Thus 
iaU,  Ice!,  dalr,  answers  to  a  Teut.  fonn  dala  ;  whereas  deil 
answers  to  dai-Ja.  I  now  find  that  the  E.  byre  is  not  (as  said 
in  my  Kctionary)  of  Scand.  origin,  but  is  precisely  the 
A.  S.  b^re,  which  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  Oldest  E.  Texts,  calls  a 
plural  sb.,  and  translates  by  'dwellings.'  The  word  is 
evidently  formed  by  mutation  from  A.  S.  Mr,  a  bower ;  so 
that  bower  and  i^rt  ate,  practically,  doublets,  though  dif- 
ferent in  use ;  the  fonner  was  usually  allotted  to  ladies,  but 
the  latter  to  cows. 

%  883.  CompooiLd  Words.  Compound  words,  such  as 
head-ache,  are  extremely  common  in  English,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  compounded  of  two  substantives,  the 
sense  of  the  compounds  being  obvious.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  that  there  are  some  compounds,  of  purely  native 
origin,  which  are  of  such  antiquity  that  their  form  has 
suffered  considerable  alteration,  with  the  result  that  their 
sense  is  by  no  means  obvious  until  their  oldest  forms  have 
been  discovered.  I  give  below,  for  the  reader's  informa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  The  results  are  stated 
with  alt  brevity;  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  my 
Dictionary.  Some  of  these  words  are  noticed  in  Morris's 
Hist.  Outlines,  p.  2-22;  but  the  present  list  is  considerably 
fuller,  I  shall,  however,  make  no  scruple  of  quoting  at 
length  (in  J  394)  Morris's  description  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  English  compounds  are  formed. 

§  394.    I.  SubstantlTe  Compoandfl. 

(i)  Substantive  and  substantive. 

{a)  Descriptive;    as  gar-lie,   spear-plan/,  even-lide,    &c. 
[Here  hdoag/riend-shifi,  king-dom^ 

(p)  Appositional ;  as  oak-tree,  beech-tree. 

(c)  Genitive ;  as  kim-man,  Tues-day,  dooms-day. 

(d)  Accusative ;   as  mdn-kiUer,  blood-shedding. 

(2)  Substantive  and  Adjective  :  free-man,  mid-day,  black- 
bird, alder-man.     [See  mid-riff,  neigh-bour  in  §  395.] 
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(3)  Subslantive  and  Numeral :  twi-Ught,  sen-night,  /ort- 
»^A/[see  §  395];  huo-fold. 

(4)  Subslantive  and  Pronoun :  self-esteem,  self-will. 

(5)  Substantive  and  Verb :  grindstone,  whet-stom,  pin-fold, 
wag-tail,  rear-mouse  [see  below],  bake-house,  wash-lub,  pick- 
pocket. A  substantive  is  often  qualified  by  another  substan- 
tive, to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  preposition,  as  man-of-war, 
will-o'-the-wisp,  fack-a-laniem  (where  a=o=of),  broiher-in- 
hrw. 

H.  AdjectlTe  Compoondfl. 

(i)  Substantive  and  Adjective;  in  which  the  sb.  has  the 
force  of  an  adverb ;  as  blaod-red  =  red  as  blood,  snow-white 
=  white  as  snow,  sea-sick,  sick  through  the  sea,  fire-proof, 
proof  gainst  fire,  cone-shaped,  eagle-eyed,  lion-hearted.  [Here 
belong  man-ly,  wilful,  heart-less,  &c.] 

(2)  Adjective  and  Substantive,  denoting  possession,  as 
barefoot.  (In  the  corresponding  modem  forms  the  sb,  has 
taken  the  pp.  suffix  of  weak  verbs,  as  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed, three-cornered.  Just  as  the  suffix  -en  in  gold-en 
denotes  possession,  so  does  -ed  in  boot-ed,  shoulder-ed,  forms 
to  which  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers  are  very 
partial.) 

(3)  Participial  combtnaUons,  in  which  the  participle  is  the 
last  element. 

(a)  Substantive  and  Present  Participle,  in  which  the  first 
element  is  the  object  of  the  second;  as  earth-shaking,  heart- 
rending, ear-piercing,  life-giving. 

(h)  Adjective  and  Present  Participle,  in  which  the  first 
element  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb;  as  deep-musing,  fresh- 
looking,  ill-looking. 

(e)  Substantive  and  Perfect  Participle ;  as  air-fed,  earth, 
born,  moth-eaten. 

{d)  Adjective  and  Perfect '  Participle ;  as  dear-bought, 
full-fed,  high-bom.  Cf.  well-bred,  where  well  is  an  ad- 
verb. 
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m.  Verbal  Compounds. 

(i)  Substantive  and  Verb  :  back-bite,  brow-heat,  hood-wink, 
kiln-dry. 

(a)  Adjective  and  Verb:  dry-nurse,  dumb-found,  while- 
wash. 

(3)  Adverb  and  Verb :  cross-question,  doff  (do  off),  don  (do 
on),  &c. 

The  above  account  may  be  usefully  compared  with  the 
full  account  of  Compound  Words,  with  a  Scheme  of  different 
Composition  of  Noun-bases,  given  in  Peile's  Notes  on  the 
Nalop^khy^nam,  Cambridge,  1881,  pp.  3-9. 

%  SB6.  Itist  of  Componndfl,  of  native  origin,  In  wMcIi 
the  origin  has  been  more  or  less  obscured. 

Agnail,  formerly  angnail;  A.  S.  ang-nsgl;  of  which  Dr. 
Murray  writes :  'a  word  of  which  the  apphcation,  and  per- 
haps the  form,  has  been  much  perverted  by  pseudo-et)ano- 
ogy.  The  O.  E.  [A.  S.]  angmegl  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G. 
ungnagel.  Fries,  ongneil,  ogneil;  from  ang-  (Gothic  aggwus, 
cf.  ang-sum),  compressed,  tight,  painful,  and  tKsgl  (Goth. 
nagls),  nail.  The  latter  had  here  the  sense,  not  of  "  finger- 
nail," unguis,  but  of  a  nail  (of  iron,  etc.)  clavus,  hence  a  hard, 
round-headed  excrescence  fixed  in  the  flesh ;  cf.  [A.  S.] 
wer-nagl,  E,  warntl,  a  wart,  lit.  "man-nail"  (as  opposed  to 
"  door-nail,  "  "  wall-nail,"  etc.).  So,  Lat.  clavus  was  both  a 
nail  (of  iron,  etc.)  and  a  com  in  the  foot.  Subsequently 
•nail  was  referred  to  a  finger-  or  toe-nail,  and  the  meaning 
gradually  perverted  to  various  (imaginary  or  real)  affec- 
tions of  the  nails.'  The  senses  are :  (i)  a  corn  on  the 
toe  or  foot;  (z)  any  painful  swelling,  ulcer,  or  sore  near 
the  toe-  or  finger-nail;  (3)  a  hang-nail.  Hang-nail  is 
a  perversion  of  the  true  form,  'putting  a  plausible  meaning 
into  it.' 

Alone,  also  shortened  to  lone ;  for  all  one. 

Atone;  coined  from  a/ and  one;  i.e.  to  'set  at  one,' to 
reconcile.     It  originated  in  the  phrase  '  to  be  at  one,'  which 
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is  a  translation  of  the  Anglo-French  phrase  eslre  a  uh,  to 

Auger,  corruption  of  nauger ;  A.  S.  nafu-gdr,  later  nafe- 
gar,  a  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  from 
A.  S.  nafu,  a  nave  ;  gar,  a  piercer,  that  which  gores. 

Aught,  lit. '  ever  whit,'  i.  e.  e'er  a  whit,  anything  whatever ; 
A.  S.  awiht,  contracted  form  dM;  compounded  of  A.  S.  a, 
ever,  and  wthi,  a  wight,  whit,  thing '.  Cf.  0.  H.  G.  ^mmkt, 
aught,  the  cognate  form.  The  A.  S.  a  is  ci^nate  with  Icel. 
ei  (whence  E.  aye),  O.  H.  G.  io,  G.je,  Goth,  aiw,  ever;  where 
aiw  is  from  the  sb.  aiivs,  time,  an  age,  allied  to  Lat.  auum, 
Gk.  olii-,  a  life-time.     Cf.  Gk.  al.<,  ati,  ever. 

Bandog,  M.  £.  hand-dogge,  i.  e.  a  dog  tied  up  by  a  band, 
a  watch-dog  or  ferocious  dog. 

Barley,  A.  S.  barik,  i.  e.  that  which  is  like  hear,  where 
bear  is  equivalent  to  A.  S,  here,  also  explained  as  barley.  Dr. 
Murray  shews  that  the  suffix  is  certainly  our  like,  not  A,  S. 
Uac,  E.  Itek,  as  usually  said'. 

Bam,  contracted  from  A.  S.  bere-ern,  a  place  for  barley : 
from  A,  S.  bere,  barley,  and  arn,  em,  a  place,  store-house. 

Bridal,  put  for  bride-ale,  i.  e.  bride-feast.  The  M.  E.  alt 
frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of '  feast.' 

Bridegroom,  for  bride-goom,  bride-man ;  A.  S.  guma,  a 
man.  The  second  r  is  dragged  in  by  the  influence  of  the 
first. 

Brimstone,  M.  £.  bren-slooti,  burning  stone. 

Caterwaul,  M.  E.  caterwawen,  to  make  the  wailing  noise 
of  cats.  Caler  =:  Icel.  kaiiar-,  as  in  kattar-skinn,  cat's  skin  ; 
orig.  gen.  of  kiiUr,  a  caL     Cf.  nigkler-lale  (Chaucer).      Wau-1 

'  '  II  ne  pensent  ulre  a  un,'  i.  e.  they  [Henry  II.  and  Beket)  conld 
not  agree ;  Le  Lirere  de  Reis,  ed.  GloTer  (Record  Series),  p,  JJo,  I.  8. 

'  In  my  Dictiooaty,  I  have  eiptained  the  preRx  d  in  this  word  asshort 
for  in,  one.  This  is  a  slip  for  which  I  cannot  account,  and  is  of  course 
entirely  wrong. 

'.  I  regret  that  my  Dictionary  gives  this  blse' explanation. 
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is  the  frequentative  of  M,  E.  waw-en,  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
cat.  '  Where  caii  do  wauk ' ;  Return  from  Parnassus,  A.  5. 
sc.  4. 

Chincough,  for  chink-cough ;  chink  =  kink,  a  catch  in  the 
breath. 

Cobweb,  i.  e,  attercop-weh ;  atier-cop  =  poison-head,  a 
spider,     Cf.  M.E.  coppis,  spiders ;  Wars  of  Alexander,  1.  3300. 

Cowslip,  prov.  E,  cowilop,  in  many  dialects ;  A.  S.  ai-sloppe, 
ci-sfyppe,  cow-slop,  piece  of  cowdung,  Cf,  Icel.  kH-reki,  a 
primrose,  lit,  cow-refuse.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this ; 
the  Icel,  word  is  a  translation  of  the  A.  S.  one.  So  Oz-llp 
below. 

Cranberry,  crane-berry.     So  also  G,  Kranich-btere. 

Daisy,  A.  S.  dtEges  /age,  lit.  day's  eye,  the  sim  with  rays. 

Darling,  for  dear-ling ;  A.  S.  diorling. 

Didapper,  for  dive-dapper;  a  diving  bird. 

Distaff,  A,  S,  disttzf,  for  *dise-sl<sf,  staff  with  a  bunch  of 
flax  on  it,  Cf,  Westphalian  diesse,  a  bunch  of  flax  (Bremen 
WBrterbuch,  v.  284) ;  E,  Fries,  dissen  (Koolman)  ;  M.  H.  G. 
dehse,  a  distaff,  from  dehsen,  to  swingle  flax,  also  to  hack, 
hew(Schade);  v'teks,  no,  124, 

Each,  A.  S,  die,  for  "d-ge-Hc,  ever-like  ;  see  Anglit  above. 

Earwig,  ear-creeper;  A,  S.  wicga,  one  that  moves  about, 
a  beetle ;  cf,  A.  S.  wicg,  a  runner,  horse.  '  Blatea  {sic\  luci- 
fuga,  wicga';  Wright's  Voc.  ed.  Wtilcker,  196.  r8,  Cf. 
A.  S.  voeg-an,  to  move  about. 

Either,  (r)  adj.  in  the  sense  '  one  of  two ' ;  A,  S.  dgPer, 
dghwaPer,  for  *a-ge-hv}<Bper,  ever-whether.     See  Eaoh, 

Either,  (2)  conjunction,  M,  E,  either,  variant  (due  to 
confusion  with  the  word  above)  of  M,  E.  auther,  A.  S, 
a-hvaPer ;  and  therefore  differing  from  the  above  in  not 
containing  the  syllable  ^f.     See  Or,  p.  427, 

Elbow,  A,  S,  </i(iffl,  also  if/»i^^i7,  Wright's  Vocab.  216.  2a. 
F.tn  =  ell ;  ioga,  bow,  bending. 

Eleven,  A,  S,  mdlufon,  andko/an  (for  ''an-leofan),  Goth, 
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ain-lif,  Lith.  whw-lika;  one  retDaining,  one  over  (bcTond 
ten).  Cf.  Lith.  Wmas,  one;  also  Lith.  M-as,  remaining, 
ai'le'kmi,  I  remain  over,  Lat.  ling-uo;   ■v'riq,  no.  307. 

Ember-days ;  from  A.S.j'mi-ryne,  circuit,  course  (season), 
lit.  'a  running  round,'     See  §  365. 

Every,  M.E.  tucrick,  i.  e.  ever-each.     See  Eaoli. 

Farthing,  A,  %.fhYd-ing,  irGm./e'or3-a,  fourth. 

Fortnight,  iox  fourteen  night,  two  weeks. 

Furlong,  furrow-long,  the  length  of  a  furrow. 

Fattocks,  ior/oot-hooks ;  speit/oot-Aoois  in  Bailey,  Phillips, 
and  Coles  (1784). 

Qarlic,  A.  S,  gdr-Wac,  spear-leek ;  from  gar,  spear. 

Oodwit,  A.  S.  gdd  wihi,  good  wight,  good  creature. 

Goodbye,  for  God  he  wilhyou^,  as  in  Othello,  i.  3. 189  (first 
folio) ;  other  spellings  are  God  ff  v!  y  (Suckling),  God  be 
wf  ye  (Allan  Ramsay) ;  God  bwyyee  (Marston)  ;  godhwy  (J. 
Davies);  God  bye  (Evelyn);  God  ht^ you.  Twelfth  Night, 
iv.  3.  108  (first  folio) ;  see  Palmer,  Folk-Etymology.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  God  he  with  you  waa  cut  down  to  God 
hu^  or  God  buy;  after  which,  the  sense  being  obscured,  the 
yi(xAye,yee,  oryou  was  again  appended  ;  so  that  the  modern 
E.  good-bye  really  stands  for  Evelyn's  God  bye,  i.  e.  for  God 
be  with  you  ye,  or  God  be  with  you  you.  This  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  is  not  at  all '  impossible.' 

Gororow,  carrion-crow;  from gor^,  blood,  carrion. 

Ooehawk,    i.e.  goose-hawk;   Icel.   gdshaukr;    cf.   A.  S. 


OoBpel,  A.  S.  god-spel.  At  first  this  word  was  gSd-spel, 
good  tidings ;  '  Euuangeiium,  id  est,  bonum  nuntium,  godspel ' ; 
Wright's  Vocab.  314,  g ;  but  the  0  was  afterwards  shortened 
by  stress  (precisely  as  in  gos'ling  from  gSs),  and  it  was  /Aen 
commonly  supposed  to   mean  'God-spell,'  or  the  story  of 

'  TTaatmann  says  this  is  itnpos^ble,  and  that  it  stands  for  Gad  bt  hy 
you;  Atiglia,  viii.  3.144.  He  forgets  that  the  plain  erideiice  is  the  other 
way ;  where  is  '  God  be  by  you '  to  be  found  ? 
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Christ.  In  this  latter  form  it  was  translated  into  Icelandic 
as  ^3"-ii5;a// (—God-spell)  and  into  O,  H.  G.  as  golspel, 
as  if  from  0.  H.  G.  got,  God,  not  O.  H.  G.  guol,  good.  Hence 
the  speiVmg  goddspeS  (with  short  o)  in  the  Ormulum. 

Goaaamfir,  M.  'E.gosesomere,  lit.  goose-summer.  (See  Dic- 
tionary.) 

Gossip,  M.E.  god-lid,  related  in  God,  a  sponsor  in 
baptism. 

Groundsel,  a  plant,  A.  S.  grunde-iwelge,  ground-swallower, 
Le.  abundant  weed.  But  this  is  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Oldest  E.  Tests  have  gundeswilge,  which  means  '  swallower 
of  poison  or  pus,'  with  reference  to  healing  effects;  from 
A.  S.gund,  matter,  pus.  Gund  is  used  of  a  running  from  the 
eyes ;  and  groundsel  was  good  for  eye-disease ;  Leechbook, 
i.  2.  13.  For  the  spellings  gundeswilge,  gundaeswelgae,  see 
Sweefs  O.  E.  Texts,  p.  98,  1.  976  ;  p.  97,  1.  1850. 

Grtmsel,  Groimdaill,  threshold ;  from  ground  and  liU. 

Halibut,  holy  plaice ;  for  eating  on  holidays.  Also  spelt 
holybttl  (Bailey).     Cf.  holi-day  for  holy  day. 

Halyard,  a  rope  for  haling  'Ca.t yards  into  place. 

HandouS*,  corruption  of  A.  S.  hand-cops  ;  where  cops  is  a 
fetter. 

Handicap,  hand  i'  (th')  cap,  a  mode  of  drawing  lots, 
&c. 

Handicraft,  Handiwork;  the  /  here  answers  to  A.  S. 
ge,  as  in  A.  S.  handgeweorc. 

Harebell,  M.  E.  hare-belle,  bell  of  the  hare,  (Otherwise 
explained  by  those  who  prefer  fancy  to  fact ;  and  of  late 
years  spelt  hair-bell,  to  foster  a  false  etymology.) 

Heifer,  A.  S.  h/ah-/ore ;  from  h/ah,  high  (full-grown) ;  and 
■/ore,  cognate  with  Gk.  vApis,  a  heifer  ;  cf.  A.  S./^arr,  bulL 

Hemlock,  M.E.  hemlok,  humlok;  A.  S.  hemlic,  kymlic, 
hymelic,  oldest  forms  hymblicce,  hymlice  (Oldest  E.  Texts). 
Sense  doubtful;  the  sense  of  lie,  lice  can  hardly  be  'leek,' 
but  rather  '  like ' ;  see  Barley  above. 
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HenchmoQ,  M.  E.  hensman,  henxman,  and  more  corruptly 
henchman  ;  a  page  ;  prob.  from  lale  A.  S.  hengst,  a  horse,  and 
man.  '  Cdw/^nkr,  hengst ' ;  Wright's  Vocab.  119.  37.  The 
precise  equivalent  of  IceJ.  hestamaUr,  a  horse-boy,  groom. 
This  explains  Hinxman  as  a  surname  (Clergy  List) ;  cf. 
A.  S.  HengesUs-br6c,  now  Hinxhrook ;  Sengestesgeai,  now 
Uinxgale,  &c.  (Index  to  Kemble's  Charters.)  The  sur- 
name also  occurs  in  the  form  Hensman. 

Heriot,  an  Anglo-French  re-spelling  of  A.  S.  ktre-gmtu, 
lit.  '  military  equipment' 

Heyday,  1.  e.  high-day;  M.E.  %-,  high. 

Hiccougb,  a  modern  spelling  and  travesty  of  the  old 
words  fa'ckup  and  ktciel,  the  still  older  form  being  hickock. 
Hick  denotes  a  spasmodic  gasp ;  -ock  is  a  mere  diminutive. 

Hoarhound ;  from  hoar,  white,  and  A.  S.  hunt,  hoar- 
hound. 

Hobnob,  Habnab,  orig.  at  random,  lake  it  or  leave  ii ; 
A.  S.  habban,  to  have,  ntelban,  not  to  have. 

Humbug  ;  from'  hum,  to  cajole,  bug,  a  terror,  bi^bear. 

'  For  Warwicke  was  a  Bugge,  that  fear'd  [frightened]  vs  all.' 
3  Hen.  VI,  V.  2.  3. 

HuBSy,  short  for  hus-wi/e  =  house-wife. 

Icicle,  A.  S.  h-gicei;  from  is,  ice,  and  gicel,  a  small  piece 
of  ice. 

Zroimioiiger ;  monger,  A.  S,  mangere,  is  a  dealer  in 
various  (mixed  or  mingled)  articles. 

Island,  mis-spelling  of  Hand ;  A.  S.  ig,  island,  land,  land. 
The  lit.  sense  of  (g  or  ieg  is  '  belonging  to  water.'  It  is  formed 
by  mutation  from  A.  S.  e'g,  /a,  a  stream. 

Lady,  A.  S.  hldf-dige,  probably  'kneader  of  bread';  cf. 
Goth,  deig-an,  to  knead. 

Iianunas,  A.  S.  hldf-masse,  loaf-mass;  day  of  offering 
first-fruits. 

Iiapwing,  A.  S.  hUape-vjince,  lit  '  one  who  turns  about  in 
running.' 
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Ziemnum,  lAinaiL,  A.  S.  Uof-man,  dear  one ;  from  Uof, 
lief,  and  mann,  a  man  or  woman. 

Liiohgate,  corpse-gate ;  from  A.  S.  lie,  the  body,  a  corpse. 

Liveliliood,  a  comipted  form ;  formerly  M.  E.  livdode,  a 
life-leading,  means  of  living ;  from  A,  S.  lif,  life  ;  l&d,  course. 

Loadstone,  Lodestone;  from  A.  S.  lid,  a  leading,  guid- 
ing. 

Iiord,  A.  S,  hlaf-ord,  prob,  for  'fUd/weard,  a  loaf-ward. 

Hermaid,  lake-maid  ;  from  A.  S.  mere,  a.  lake. 

MidriO',  A.  S.  mid-rif,  for  'mid-krif;  from  mid,  mid,  and 
hrif,  the  belly. 

Midwife,  from  mid,  with  ;  a  woman  who  is  with  another, 
a  helper,     {Not  meed-vii/e.) 

Mildew,  lit.  honey-dew;  from  A.  S.  melt,  mil,  honey, 

HiLksc^,  lit.  '  bread  sopped  in  milk ' ;  a  soft  fellow. 

Misselthrush,  so  called  from  feeding  on  mistletoe-berries ; 
from  A.  S.  mistel,  mistletoe. 

Mistletoe,  lit.  '  birdlime-twig,'  A.  S.  mistel-tan ;  from 
mistel,  mistletoe,  also  that  which  has  misf  or  bird-lime ;  tan, 
a  twig. 

Mole,  short  for  mould-warp,  the  animal  that  throws  up 
mould. 

Monday,  A.  S.  mSnan-disg,  day  of  the  moon.  So  also 
Tiwes-dag,  Tuesday,  day  of  Tiw  (Mars);  W6dnes-dtEg,  day  of 
Woden;  Tkunres-dag,  day  of  Thor  (or  thunder);  Frige- 
dag,  day  of  Frigu  (Love,  Venus) ;  Saltrn-dmg,  day  ■  of 
Saturn ;  Sunnan-dag,  day  of  the  Sun. 

MugwoFt,  midge-wort,  A,  S.  mucg-wort;  cf.  niycge,  a 
midge,  lit.  '  a  hummer ' ;  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  MUcke. 

ITaught,  also  Not ;  for  ne  aught;  see  At^ht. 

Neighbour,  lit.  '  nigh  dweller ' ;  A.  S,  n^ak,  nigh,  b&r,  a 
husbandman,  dweller. 

Nickname,  orig.  eke-tiame,  i.  e.  additional  name. 

Nightiugale,  A.  S.  nihtt-gale,  a  singer  by  night. 
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Nightmitfe ;  from  A.  S.  mora,  an  incubus. 

Nostril,  nof  e-thirl,  nose-hole ;  A.  S.  nospyrl. 

Nnncheon,  M.E.  none-schenche,  a  noon-drink;  from  A.S. 
scmcan,  to  pour  out  drink.  Noon  is  of  Lat.  origin.  [Cf. 
prov,  E.  nammut,  \.  e.  noon-meat,  with  a  parallel  sense.] 

OE^um,  lit,  'that  which  is  comt>ed  out' ;  A.S.  dcumba, 
tow ;  from  d-,  out,  off,  and  cemban,  to  comb. 

Oast-house,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops ;  A.  S.  isl,  a  drying- 
house. 

OBU,  orig.  fallen  sticks,  that  which  falls  of  trees ;  refuse. 
From  offujiA/all.    See  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ix.  155,  231. 

Or,  conj. ;  M.  E,  other,  aulher,  A.  S.  d-hwenjier ;  see 
Either  (a)  above,  p.  422. 

Orchard,  A.  S.  orceard,  ortgeard,  also  wyrlgeard,  i.  e. 
wort-yard. 

Ordeal,  A.  S.  ord/l,  orddl,  a  dealing  out,  decision,  doom  ; 
from  or,  out,  and  d^i,  ddl,  a  dealing. 

Oxlip,  A.  S.  oxan-dyppe,  os- droppings ;  see  Cowslip 
above,  p.  422.     Slyppe=  *slup-ja,  with  mutation  of  a  toj". 

Pinfold,  iax pind'fold;  from  A.  S.pyndati,  to  pen  up. 

Quagmire,  formerly  quakemire,  a  quaking  mire. 

HeamioUBe,  a  bat,  A.  S.  hrire-m&s  \  from  hr&an,  to 
flutter. 

8oot&ee,  free  from  paying  scot  or  shot,  i.e.  a  contri- 
bution. 

Sennight,  for  seven  night;  a  week. 

Sheldrake,  for  sheld-drake,  lit.  shield- drake ;  a  drake  or- 
namented as  with  a  shield. 

Shelter,  (perhaps)  the  same  as  M.  E.  shellroun,  sheldtrume, 
3  squadron,  guard ;  from  A.  S.  scild-iruma,  lit.  'shield- troop.' 
M.  E.  shtllroun  in  P.  Plowman  means  defence  or  shelter. 

Sheriff,  A.  S.  sdr-gerifa,  a  shire-reeve,  officer  of  the  shire. 

Sledge-hammer,  where  hammer  is  a  needless  addition; 
from  A.S.  siecge,  a  heavy  hammer;  from  slag-,  base  of 
slagen,  pp.  oi  sUan,  to  strike,  with  mutation  of  a  to  «. 
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Soothsayer,  one  who  says  sooth  or  truth. 

Stalwart,  a  late  spelling  of  stalworth,  M.  E.  stahtior^, 
slalewurSe  (St.  Katharine),  A.  S.  s/<zlwyr9e,  pi.,  serviceable 
(said  of  ships).  This  difficult  word  has  been  solved  by 
Sievers  (A.  S.  Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  §  202  (3),  note  a).  A.  S. 
sldlan,  to  found,  is  for  sladelian;  and  slAl-  is  for  sla3ol, 
foundation.  Hence  it  is  for  stathol-wortk,  i.  e.  steadfast,  firm. 

Starboard,  A.  S.  sUorbord,  steer-board ;  the  side  on  which 
the  steersman  stood. 

Storknaked,  M. E.  start-naked,  lit.  'tail-naked';  hence, 
wholly  naked. 

Stepchild,  an  orphaned  child ;  A.  S,  st^opciid ;  cf.  A,  S. 
a-sUapian,  to  render  an  orphan,  deprive  of  parents. 

Steward,  A.S.  sli-weard,  warden  of  the  sties  or  cattle- 
pens. 

Stickleback,  the  fish  with  small  spines  on  its  back;  from 
stick,  to  pierce. 

Stirrap,  A.S.  stig-rdp,  a  rope  to  climb  up  by. 

Such,  A.  S.  swylc,  Goth,  swaleth  =  so-like. 

Sweetheart,  M.  E.  swete  htrte,  sweet  heart,  dear  heart. 

Tadpole,  a  load  nearly  all  poll  or  head. 

Titmouse,  from  lit,  small,  and  A.  S.  mdse,  a  small  bird 
(G.»«K,  note.  ««».). 

Topeyturvy,  orig,  topsytervy  (afterwards  corruplly  topside- 
turvy),  prob.  ^  top  so  iurvy;  cf.  up-so-down,  afterwards 
altered  to  upsidedown.  Turvy  means  overturned,  from  M.E. 
lerven,  to  upset,  torvien,  to  throw,  A.  S.  iorfian,  to  throw. 

Twibill,  a  two-edged  bill ;  A.  S.  iw(-,  double. 

Twilight,  lit.  'double  light,'  but  put  for  'doubtful  light,' 
half  light.     See  above. 

Walnut,  a  foreign  nut ;  A.  S.  wealh,  foreign. 

Wassail,  from  A.  S.  uoes  Ml,  be  thou  whole,  be  in  good 
health. 

Wellaway,  A.  S.  wa  U  wd,  i.  e.  woe  I  lo !  wo  I 

Werwolf,  man-wolf ;  A.  S.  wer,  a  man. 
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Vhioli,  A.  S.  kwyk,  Goth,  kvmUiks,  lit. '  who-Iike.' 

Wilderness,  for  wildern-aess ;  cf.  M.  £.  wilderne,  a  place 
for  wild  animals ;  from  A.  S.  wild,  wild,  d/or,  animal,  with 
adj.  suffix  -ne. 

WomoQ,  M,  E.  wimman,  A.  S.  wif-ntan,  lit '  wife-man,' 

Woodruff,  A.  S.  wude-r6fe,  wudu-rife,  from  A.  S.  r6f, 
noble,  excellent;  a  name  of  praise.  Cf.  G,  Waldmeister, 
wood-master,  woodruff'.  In  old  Glossaries  wuder6/e  trans- 
lates Hastula  regta,  i.e.  king's  spear,  usually  applied  to 
white  asphodel. 

Woodwalo,  a  wood-pecker,  oriole ;  M.  E.  wodewale,  lit 
'  wood-stranger,'  from  A.  S.  wtalK,  foreigner.  Cf.  M.  H.  G. 
wiiewal,  similarly  explained  by  Schade. 

Woof,  M.  E.  oof,  A.  S.  6-7vef,  for  on-wef,  lit.  '  web  upon  ' 
or  across  the  weft.     See  5  3J0. 

World,  A. S.  iveoruld,  weruld;  lit.  'age  of  man,'  hence 
age,  &c.  From  A.  S.  wer,  man;  aldu,  old  age;  cf.Icel. 
verUld,  world,  from  ner  and  6ld. 

Wcmnwood,  A.  S.  merm6d,  fuller  form  were-mSd',  as  if 
'  that  which  preserves  the  mind ' ;  from  wcrian,  to  defend, 
and  m6d,  mind.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  right  solution, 
as  it  should  then  be  m6d-were. 

Yellov-bsmmer,  for  yellow-ammer  ;  see  §  370. 

Yeoman,  of  disputed  origin.  The  M.  £.  form  is  double ; 
M.  'E.yeman,yoman.  I  take  the  prefix  to  be  A,  S.  *g/a,  not 
found ',  but  equivalent  to  G.  gau,  province,  village  ;  the  sense 
being  '  villager,'  as  is  that  of  O.  Friesic  gaman.  The  A.  S. 
*gia,  if  the  accent  be  on  e,  would  become  M.  E.j"*  (for  A.  S, 
giar  gives  "^.Y.. yeer);  and  *^^if,  with  shifted  accent,  would 
become  M.  E.j'o  (for  A,  S.  geara  gives  M.  Y..yore). 

*  Rvff  is  a  coimpt  foim,  due  to  coafusion ;  it  sbonld  be  woodrove. 
We  also  find  wBodrrai  and  woodrowcl,  by  confuiion  with  F.  rem  and 
Touelle,  with  tefereoce  to  its  whorls  of  leaves. 

'  '  Aisinikium,  weremod  '  j  Wright's  Vocab.  J0.  24. 

'  The  A.  S.  gd,  a  province,  giTen  in  Dictionaries,  is  a  coroplei  fiction, 
due  to  mistakes.    No  A.S.  d^G.au;  bnt  oal;  A.S.  /a  has  this  value. 
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Yes,  A.  S.  gese,  explained  by  me  as  for  A.  S.  ge  tig,  '  yea, 
let  it  be  (so) ' ;  but  Kluge  (s.  v.  jd)  gives  it  as  for  A.  S.  ge  si 
=  ge  swa,  yea,  so.     Grein  gives  j/for  sjva. 

Yesterday,  A.  S.  geostra,  yester-,  and  dteg,  day.  Geos-Ira 
is  a  comparative  from  geas-  =  Gk,  x^",  Slst.  hyas,  yesterday, 
orig.  perhaps  '  morning.'     If  so  yes-ter-  =  morning  beyond. 

A  second  list  of  compounds,  all  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXIII. 

§  896.  Some  derived  forms  may  be  called  'petrified 
grammatical  forms ' ;  i.e.  they  are  forms  due  to  grammatical 
inflexion,  preserved  as  '  petrifactions '  long  after  the  notion 
of  inflexion  has  passed  from  them.  Examples  are :  Uve,  adj., 
short  for  alive,  formeriy  M.  E.  aliut.  oliue,  on  fyue,  for  A.  S.  on 
life,  in  life,  whete  U/e  is  the  dat,  sing,  of  li/,  life,  On-ce, 
Iwt-ce,  M.  E.  on-es,  hvt'-es,  are  genitiva!  forms,  like  bachvard-t, 
unawar-es.  Seld-om,  at  rare  (times),  is  a  dative  plm-al ;  so 
also  js  ivhil-om,  at  times.  Whil-s-t  is  a  genitiva!  form,  with 
addition  of  excrescent  /.  W}^,  A,  S.  hwj,  is  the  instrumental 
case  of  who.  Since,  short  for  sithen-s,  is  due  to  A,  S.  ji?  dam, 
later  siSdan,  with  the  addition  of  an  adverbial  (genitival)  j  ; 
and  as  M-m  is  a  dative  case,  we  see  that  the  -n-  in  si-n-ce  is 
due  to  a  dative  suffix,  and  the  -ce  to  a  genitive  suflix,  added 
at  a  lime  when  the  notion  of  dative  was  lost,  just  as  the 
notion  of  genitive  is  lost  now.  For  further  examples,  see 
Morris,  Hist,  OuUines ;  such  forms,  being  purely  of  gram- 
matical origin,  can  be  explained  by  the  historical  method. 

§  397.  Hybrids.  English  further  abounds  with  Hybrid 
Compounds,  i.e.  words  made  up  from  different  languages. 
Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  use  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Thus,  in  a-round,  the  prefix  is  English,  but  round  is  French ; 
so  also  in  he-cause,  /bre-/ronl,  oui-cry,  over-power,  un-able. 
In  aim-less,  the  suffix  is  English,  but  aim  is  French ;  so  also 
in  duke-dom,  false-hood,  court-ship,  dainti-ness,  plenti-ful,  fool- 
ish, fairy-like,  irottble-sonte,  genial-ly,  &c.  But  besides  these 
we  have  perfect  compounds,  such  as  these :   bief-eattr,  i.  e. 
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eater  of  beef,  where  eater  is  English  and  beef  is  French  ;  so 
also  hlack-guard,  life-guard,  sail-cellar,  smallage.  On  the 
Other  hand,  French  is  followed  by  English  in  eyekl-hok,  heir- 
loom, hobby-horse,  kerb-stone,  scape-goal.  Bandy-legged  is 
French  and  Scandinavian.  Archi-trave  is  ultimately  Greek 
and  Latin ;  while  ostrich  is  ultimately  Latin  and  Greek. 
Inler-loper  is  Latin  and  Dutch.  Juxia-position  is  Latin  and 
French.  Mari-gold  is  Hebrew  and  English.  Partake,  for 
part-lake,  is  French  and  Scandinavian.  Tamar-ind  is  Arabic 
and  Persian.  Spike-nard  is  Latin  and  Sanskrit.  Mac-adam- 
is-ed  is  Gaelic,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English.  There  is  no 
language  in  which  words  from  very  different  sources  can  so 
easily  be  fused  together  as  they  have  frequently  been  in  our 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  . 

Early  Words  of  Latin  Origin. 

§  898.  Iiatin  of  the  First  Period.  When  the  Engh'sh 
invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  and  conquered  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  the  Latin  language  had  already  preceded  them. 
Britain  had  been  a  Roman  province  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  Latin  introduced  during  that  time  among  the 
Britons,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  English,  has  been 
called  Latin  of  the  First  Period.  It  is  well  known  that  it  has 
left  its  mark  upon  many  place-names.  The  A.  S.  ceasler, 
E.  chesUr,  is  nothing  but  an  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Lat.  caslrum,  a  camp.  But  there  are  at  least  two  words  in 
common  use,  viz.  atreei  and  wall,  which  also  belong  to  this 
period;  for  the  Romans  had  not  left  the  island  without 
leaving  famous  traces  of  their  occupation  behind  them.  Our 
stretl,  Mercian  str^t^,  is  an  English  form  of  Lat.  strata  uia, 
a  paved  way,  strata  being  the  fem.  of  the  pp.  of  Lat.  sterntre, 
to  spread,  lay  down,  pave  a  road.  Our  wall,  Mercian  wall  *,  is 
merely  the  Lat.  uallum,  a  rampart,  borrowed  at  a  time  when 
the  Latin  u  was  still  w.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
many  Latin  words  were  already  familiar  to  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  soon  after  the  Christian  era;  so  that  the  English 
invaders  not  only  learnt  some  Latin  words  from  the  Britons, 

'  i'ffV/ is  Meyciaa  and  Kentish ;  A.S.  stritl. 

'  Wall  is  the  Mordan  fotm  ;  Vesp.  Psalt.  ivii.  30 ;  A.  S.  ivtall.  (I 
note  here  that  Fess,  va  place-oames,  is  Latin;  but  mod.  E.  fesi  a 
French.) 
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but  had  brought  others  with  them.  Such  words  also  clearly 
belong  to  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  precisely  what  they  were.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  our 
wine,  A.  S.  win,  spelt  uuin  in  the  Epinal  Glossary,  1.  1040, 
also  belongs  to  this  period ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of 
wick,  A,  S.  vAc,  a  town,  spelt  uuic  in  a  Charter  dated  740 ; 
these  words  are  borrowed,  respectively,  from  Lat.  uinum  and 
Ulcus.  The  A.  ^.porl,  from  Lat.  porlus,  a  harbour,  is  common 
in  place-names'.  Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  that  such 
words  were  already  familiar  to  the  English  invaders  before 
they  left  the  continent ;  but  this  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  thus  entitled  to  consider  wine,  wick  (a  town), 
J>ort  (a  harbour),  pool  (Welsh  pwll.  Low  Lat.  padulis),  milt, 
pint  (punishment,  whence  mod.  E.  vb.  lo  pine),  as  well  as 
street  and  wall,  as  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First 
Period.  There  may  even  have  been  a  few  more,  viz.  among 
those  which  are  usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Second 
Period ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  cannot  easily  t>e  decided.  My 
list  of  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First  Period  is  there- 
fore as  follows :  mile,  pine,  v.,  pool,  port,  street,  wall,  wick 
(town),  wine.  All  these  probably  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish before  a.  d.  500. 

§  380.  Latin  of  the  Second  Period.  '  The  English,' 
says  Dr.  Morris,  'were  converted  to  Christianity  about  a. d. 
596,  and  during  the  four  following  centuries  many  Latin 
words  were  introduced  by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  and  hy 
English  writers  who  translated  Latin  works  into  their  own 
language.     This  is  called  the  Latin  of  the  Second  Period.' 

It  is  common  to  reckon  amongst  words  of  this  character 
such  words  as  sand,  a  saint,  calie,  a  chalice,  &c.,  but  this  is 

'  Cf.  O.  Irish  Jin,  wine,  flch,  a  town  (munidfium),  fit,  a  hedge, 
part,  a  harbour,  plan,  pine,  pain,  pnnishioent,  all  borrowed  words ; 
the  Irish  _/  being  pnt  for  Lat  u.  Again,  ihe  borrowed  words  iiiine, 
mile, pine  (in  iix  sense  of  pnaishment),  are  all  common  Teutonic 
words.     £0  indeed  is  Ureet  (G.  SIrasst). 
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likely  to  mislead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  words  are 
certainly  found  in  A.  S.,  and  were  certainly  borrowed  from 
Latin ;  but  they  are  as  dead  to  modem  £.  as  if  they  had 
never  been  known.  Saint  and  chalice  are  purely  French 
forms,  and  belong  to  a  later  period;  they  effectually  sup- 
planted such  forms  as  sanct  and  calie.  In  the  same  way 
the  word  balsam  is  found  in  A.  S.  but  was  afierwards  lost, 
and  not  reintroduced  into  English  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Most  of  the  lists  of  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period  seem 
to  me  more  or  less  imperfect;  perhaps  the  fiiUest  is  that 
given  by  Koch,  Grammatik,  i.  5.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much 
interest,  I  propose  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  list 
than  such  as  are  geBerally  offered,  carefully  excluding  such 
words  as  sanct,  which  have  not  survived.  At  the  same  time, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  dividing  the  words  into  two  sets : 
(i)  those  of  pure  Latin  origin,  and  (a)  those  of  Greek  or 
other  foreign  origin.  Some  of  them,  as  said  above,  may 
really  belong  to  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  and  I  shall 
include  these  in  the  list. 

§  400.  Words  of  pure  Ijatiii  origin,  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  including  those  of  the  First  Period.  Aliar, 
A.  S.  allare,  dative  (Matt,  v,  24) ;  Lat.  altare.  Ark,  A.  S, 
arc;  Lat.  area.  But,  A.  S.  bite;  Lat.  beta  (Pliny).  Box  (i), 
a  tree,  A.  S.  box ;  Lat.  buxus.  Box  (a),  a  chest.  A,  S.  box  ; 
Lat.  buxus,  buxum.  Candle,  A.  S.  candel;  Lat.  candela. 
Canker,  A.  S.  cancer  (Bosworth) ;  Lat.  cancer.  Castle,  A,  S. 
castel,  used  for  Lat.  casteUum,  a  village.  Matt.  xxi.  2  ;  but  in 
the  sense  of  '  castle '  in  A.  S.  Chron.  an.  1137.  CAali,h..S. 
cealc,  Lat.  ace.  calc-em,  from  calx.  Chapman,  A.  S.  chapman, 
a  merchant,  from  the  sb.  c/ap  below.  Cheap,  adj.,  from  A.  S. 
dap,  sb.,  purchase ;  which  comes  perhaps  from  Lat.  caupo,  a 
huckster^.  Cheese,  Mercian  cise  (O.  E.  Texts);  Lat.  caseus. 
>  I  leave  thig,  as  being  the  usual  account.  But  Kluge  (s.  v.  Aaufcn) 
shews  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Goth,  iaufion,  to  trade,  G.  iau/eH, 
Dn.  koopen,  are  words  of  pta-e  Germanie  oiigio,  and  in  no  way  related 
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CircU  (so  spelt  by  the  influence  of  F.  etrcle\  A.S.  drcul-^ 
Lat.  circulus,  dimin.  of  circiti.  Coleplant,  Cole,  cabbage  ; 
A.  S,  eele,  in  the  comp.  Adjitrek,  lit  '  heath-cole,'  in  Wright's 
Vocab.  300.  33,  365.  37,  and  in  O.E.  Texts;  also  spelt 
eaui,  cowl,  cawel  (Bosworth) ;  Lat.  cauia.  Cook,  A.  S.  cdc, 
Lat.  coquut.  Coop,  not  found  in  A.  S.  except  in  the  mutated 
form  cjpa,  Luke  ix.  17;  but  we  find  O.  Sax.  ciSpa  in  the 
Freckenborst  Roll,  1-  13;  here  O.  Sax.  ci^^Low  Lat. 
c<^,  variant  of  LaL  cupa,  a  tub,  vat,  cask  (whence  A.  S.  c^pa, 
with  mutation  of  a  to^).  Cowl,  A.S.  ci^le,  cugele^;  Lat. 
cucullus  (whence  also  O.  Irish  cochull).  Creed,  A.  S.  er^da ; 
frotn  Lat.  eredo,  I  believe  (the  first  word  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed).  Crisp,  adj.,  A.  S.  crup ;  Lat  crUpus.  Culier, 
Coulter,  a  plough-share,  A.  S.  culler ;  Lat.  culler.  Culver,  a 
dove,  A.  S.  cul/re,  fuller  form  culu/re  (Grein);  Lat.  columba. 
Cup,  A.  S.  cuppe ;  formed  from  Lat.  aipa,  a  cask,  late  Lat. 
euppd,  a  drinkiog-vessel.  Diglil.,  prepared,  adorned,  pp.  of 
M.  E.  diktm,  A.  S.  dihian,  to  set  in  order ;  from  Lat.  dictare. 
Disciple,  A.  S.  ditcipul ;  Lat.  discipuius ;  afterwards  modified 
into  the  O.  F.  form  disciple. 

Fan,  A..S./ann  (Matt  iii.  12),  where/was  sounded  as  v^ 
the  modem /^sound  in  this  word  being  due  to  a  Northern 
pronunciation  (Wyclif  has  /an) ;  LaL  vannus,  a  winnowing- 
fan.  Fenml,  K.S./enol,  final,  jimd,  finugle;  from  \M.  feni- 
culum,  fennel;  a  dimin.  form  from  fenum,  hay.  Fever, 
K.%.  fefer,  fefor  (Matt  viii.  ig);  from  \a\.  febris.  [Not 
through  French,  as  said  in  my  Dictionary,  but  immediately.] 
Fever/ew,  A.S.  feferfuge,  Lat.  /ebrifuga,  i.e.  dispelling 
fever.  Fiddle,  M.^.  fidel,  fi/M,  A.S.  JiSele;  perhaps  from 
Lat  vi/ula,  vidula\    Font,  K.%- font  (usually _^«^ ;  from 

>  Not  A.  S.  n^,  ai  given  in  my  Diet,  from  the  eld  edition  of  Bo>- 
worth's  A.S.  Diet.  'C(Mw/Ja,  cngle';  Wright's  Vocab.  3a 8.  14.  Wo 
find  the  form*  cugtk,  cuAle,  cuU  In  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  cap.  jg,  ed. 
Schroer,  pp.  88,  89. 

'  But  KInge  (i.  ^.fitde!)  agaa  ihBXjiSeU  il  >.  gcnnine  Teutonic  iroid, 
7  f  3 
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'LaX./onUm,  ace.  of/tms.     Fount,  variant  olfonl.     Fork,  A.  S. 

forca^;  hat/urea.  Fuller,  a hlesuAei of  chthes,  A.  S./uiltre, 
irom/ullati,  verb;  the  latter  is  borrowed  from   Low  Lat, 

Jidlare,  a  verb  due  to  the  sb.  fuUo,  a  fuller,  Glaien,  or 
Gladden  (a  plant),  A.  S.  gladtm,  Lat.  gladiolus  (sword-lily). 
Inch,  A.  S.  ynce,  formed  by  vowel-change  from  Lat,  uncia. 
Keep,  A.  S.  c/pan,  cjfpan,  a  derivative  of  c/ap,  a  purchase; 
sec  Cheap  above'.  Kellle,  A,S.  celel,  Wright's  Vocab,  19J. 
19;  earlier  form  celil,  Epinal  Gloss.  168;  formed,  with 
i-mutation,  from  LaL  eatillus,  dimin,  of  catinus,  a  bowl.  Kiln, 
A.  S.  cyln,  fuller  form  cyline,  in  the  Corpus  Glossary,  906 ; 
formed  with  t-mutatton  of  »  to_y,  from  Lat,  culina.  Kitchen, 
A.  S.  cytene,  from  Lat.  coquina,  with  similar  mutation ;  cf. 
'  Coquina,  cycene'  in  Wright's  Vocabularies,  283.  12. 

Lake,  A.  S,  lac ;  Lat.  tacus.  Lin-en,  adj.,  from  A.  S.  l!n,  flax  ; 
Lat.  linum.  Lin{seed),  from  the  same  A.  S.  lin.  Lobster,  K.  S. 
hppestre,  earlier  form  lopusi;  Lat,  locusia  {maris).  JIf allow, 
A.  S.  malwe ;  Lat.  malua.  Mass,  A.  S.  nussse,  earlier  messe, 
from  Lat.  missa;  cf.  'Sset  seghwilc  messepriost  geange  fore 
Oswulfes  sdwle  twi  messan,'  that  each  mass-priest  sing  two 
masses  for  Oswulfs  soul;  O.  E.  Texts,  p.  444.  Jtfile,  A.  S, 
mi!;  Lat,  pi,  milia  {passuum).  Mill,  A,  S.  myln,  Lat.  molina, 
with  mutation  from  o  to  y.  Mint  (i),  A.  S.  mynet,  earlier 
mynil,  a  coin  (O.  E.  Texts,  p.  81);  from  Lat.  mtmela,  with 
similar  change,  jtfw/flr  (to  pound  things  in) ;  k.&.mortere; 
Lat.  morlarium.  Mount,  a  hill,  A.  S.  mun/,  Lat.  ace.  mont-em. 
Muliberry),  M,  E,  mool-hery;  where  ffwc/  is  from  A.  S,  mSr 
(with  change  from  r  to  /) ;  cf.  '  Morus,  m<4r-b^am,'  Wright's 
Vocab.  138.  9.  Muscle,  Mussel  (fish),  A.  S.  muscle,  Lat. 
muscylus.    Must,  new  wine,  A,  S.  niaj/,  Lat.  mustum.    Noon, 

and  iadependeat  of  the  L^t,  fbirns.  It  is  hud  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
connection.     See  O.  H.  Q.fiduld  in  Scbade. 

'  '  Fvrcilla,  litel  forca,'  Wright's  Vocab.  154.  ti  {Forca  is  omitted 
in  the  Index  to  this  WDtk). 

'  U  cheap  is  Tenlonic,  then  keep  is  the  same;  see  note  on  p.  434. 
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A.  S.  nSn,  Lat.  nana  hora,  ninth  hoUr,     Nun,  A.  S.  mmnt. 
Low  Lat.  nmna.     Offer,  A.  S.  offrian,  Lat.  offerre. 

Pall  (i),  A.S.  p<Ell,  Lat.  ^j//a.  Pan,  A,  S.  pamte;  Lat. 
^/i«a,  a  shaUow  bowP.  /"^a,  M.E./ifw,A.S./(«,  earliest  fonn 
piose.  Corpus  Gloss.  !.  1208;  L^t.  pisura.  Pear,  A.  S.  pere 
(Wright's  Vocab.  269.  33) ;  Lat.  pirum.  Penny,  A.  S.  pmig, 
fuller  forms  pening,  pending,  probably  formed  with  the  suffix 
-ing  from  a  base  pand-,  which,  like  the  F.  pan  (E.  pawn), 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  laX.  pannus,  a  cloth,  rag,  piece, 
pledge.  Periwinkle,  a  flower,  A.  S.  ptruinca ;  Lat.  peruinca. 
The  name  of  the  mollusc  called  a  periwinkle  is  due  to  con- 
fusion with  the  flower-name,  and  should  rather  be  peniwinkle 
or  piniwinkle,  A.  S.  pine-wincla,  where  the  prefix  pine-  is 
mereiy  borrowed  from  Lat.  pina,  a  mussel;  cf.  prov.  E. 
pennywinkle,  a  periwinkle  (Halliwell).  Pikh,  A.  S.  Pykt, 
pylice\  \aX.  ptllicea,  fem.  o\  peliiceus,  adj.,  made  of  skins; 
from  pelUs.  Pile  (z),  a  large  stake,  A.  S.  pll;  Lat.  pilum. 
Pillow,  M.l..  pilwe,  A.  S.  pyle;  from  Lat.  pulutnus.  Pin, 
A.S.pinn,  a  peg;  from  Lat.  pinna,  variant  of  penna.  [The 
A.  S.pinn  occurs  in  the  phrase  '  to  haepsan  pinn,'  a  peg  or 
fastening  for  a  hasp ;  see  Gerefa,  ed.  Liebermann,  Halle,  1 886, 
p.  15,  from  the  Corpus  MS.  No.  383,  p.  ro2.]  Pine  (i),  a 
tree,  A.S.pln;  L&t.  pinus.  Pine  (3),  A.  S. /fe,  laX.  poena, 
punishment;  whence  our  verb  lo pine.  Pit,  A.  S.pyl;  Lat. 
puleus.  Pitch,  A.  S.  pic ;  Lat.  pix.  Plant,  A.  S.  planl  (O.  E. 
Texts);  Lat.  plania.  Pole,  A.  S.  pdl;  Lat.  palus,  a  stake. 
Pool  (i),  A.  S.  pSl  (Welsh  pwllf,  probably  borrowed  from 
British;  but  the  British  word  is  from  late  Lat.  padulis,  a 
marsh.  Poppy,  Mercian /o/rt"  (O.  E,  Texts,  p.  8g,  1.  1516), 
A.  S.  popig ;  Lat.  papauer.  Port,  a  harbour  (0.  Irish  port), 
k.S>.  port;    L&t.  por/us.    Post  {i),  A.S.  post;   lat  poslis. 

'  Klcge  doubts  this,  but  the  change  is  easy.  In  the  Epinal  GIOMaiy, 
1.  784,  we  find  A.  S.  halo-fanna,  bollow  pan,  ts  b  gloss  to  Lat.  fatina  ; 
and  we  actoally  find  this  Lat.  woid  twice  spelt  paneta  in  the  Coipns 
Glossar;,  It.  1489, 1490;  which  points  out  the  direction  of  tlie  change. 
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Pound,  A.  S,  pund;  Lat.  pondo,  allied  to  pondm.  Prime 
(canonical  hour),  A.  S.  prdn ;  Lat  prima  kora.  Pumice, 
AS.  pumic-sian;  Lat.  puMtc;  base  of  pumex.  Punt,  A.  S. 
pun/;  from  Lat.ponto,  a  pontoon. 

Savin,  Savine,  a  shrub,  A.  S.  safine,  sauine ;  Lat.  saiina. 
Scuttle  (i),  a  vessel,  A.  S.  scute!,  Lat.  scutella,  dimin.  of 
tcutra,  a  tray.  Service-tree,  M.  E.  serres-lre,  a  tree  bearing 
serves;  where  jwtwj  ia  the  pi.  of  serve  =A.S.  syrfe; 
from  Lat.  sorbus.  Skaniles,  pi.  of  shamble,  a  bench,  A.  S. 
scamel;  Lat.  scamellum.  Shrine,  A.  S.  jcriw ;  Lat.  scrinium. 
Shrive,  A.  S.  jc^a«,  Lat.  jfr/»fr«.  &Vi&,  A.  S.  wco/;  Lat. 
secula.  Sock,  A.  S.  sacc ;  Lat.  jiwntf.  ^Vj/t,  of  the  foot,  A.  S. 
sole,  Lat.  jo/^a.  Spend,  A.  S.  spendan ;  Lat.  dispendere  (not 
'  expendere,  as  is  often  wrongly  said).  iVo^,  A.  S.  stoppian,  to 
stop  up;  from  Lat.  stuppa,  tow  (which  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Gk.  irrMfinj,  oriimj).  5'frfl^,  j/rp^,  A.  S.  sfropp;  Lat, 
struppus.  Street,  Mercian  sir/t,  A.  S.  j/ri^/;  Lat.  strata  uia, 
paved  road.  Temple,  A.  S.  tempel;  Lat  tempbtm.  Tile,  A.  S. 
ft^e/f;  Lat.  tegula.  Ton,  Tun,  A.  S.  turme;  Low  Lat,  A(««a. 
TaniV,  A.  S.  tunice ;  Lat.  tunica.  Turtle  (dove),  A.  S.  turtle ; 
Lat,  turtur.  Verse,  A.  S.  _/^j  (with  _/"  sounded  as  v) ;  Lat. 
versus.  Wall,  Wick,  Wine  have  been  already  mentioned 
among  words  of  the  First  Period  ;  see  §  398.  Provost,  Lat, 
propositus,  may  answer  either  to  A,  S.  prdfost  or  the  0.  F. 
provost  (commonly  prevost).  Gem  is  rather  the  F.  gemme 
than  the  A.  S.  gimm  (from  gemma).  I  also  regard  the  words 
metre,  organ,  pearl,  prove,  znd  purple  as  being  French  words- 

§  101.  UnoriguiBJ  Ijatin  words  found  iiL  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Latin  words  found  in  A.  S.  are  unoriginal,  being  them- 
selves borrowed  from  other  languages,  mostly  Greek.  I  now 
give  a  list  of  these  also. 

Alms,  A.  S.  almesse,  Lat  eleemosyna ;  Gk.  iknnuKrinni, 
Anchor,  better  spelt  awor,  A.  S.  ancor,  Lat  ancora ;  Gk. 
iyaipa.     Angel,  A.  S.  cfigel,  afterwards  modified  by  F.  and 
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Lat  influence;  Lat.  angelm,  Gk.  cEyyrXor.  Anthem,  A.S. 
ante/tt,  late  Lat.  anKfona,  Gk.  iW^i^idmi,  a  pi.  treated  as  a.  fern, 
sing.  Apostle,  A.S.  aposlol  (afterwards  modified  by  F.  itt- 
fluence),  Lat.  apostolus,  Gk.  an6aro\ot.  Archbishop,  A.  S. 
arctbiscop,  Lat.  archi-episcopus,  Gk.  dpx<~''''^o''c'H">fi  chief  bishop. 
\Baham ;  see  p.  434.]  Bishop,  A,  S.  toci^,  Lat.  episcopus,  Gk. 
M<r*oitot,  Sutter,  A,  S,  ^wfer,  Lat.  buiyrum,  Gk.  Sovrypor ; 
of  Scythian  origin.  Canon,  A.  S.  cj«c«,  Lat  fii«o«,  Gk. 
iiKin*!',  a  rule.  Capon,  A.S.  capun,  Lat.  acc  caponem,  nom. 
ira^ ;  from  Gk.  nfirwi'.  Cedar,  A.  S.  watr,  Lat.  eedrus,  Gk. 
WSfiDc ;  of  Eastern  oi%in.  Chervil,  A.  S.  carfiUt,  Lat.  «z«- 
/olium,  Gk.  x<"p<'^}^(»',  lit.  '  pleasant  leaf.'  Ciifj'^,  A.  S.  m/ 
(Wright's  Vocab.  276.  6),  Lat.  cista,  Gk.  W<m,.  C.4w/,  A.  S. 
Crist,  Lat.  Christus,  Gk.  XpwTiJt.  Church,  A.  S.  0vi«,  Lat. 
cyriaca,  the  Latinised  way  of  writing  Gk.  nFfxiuiJ,  neut  pi. 
used  as  fem.  sing.  Clerk,  A.  S.  elere,  cleric,  Lat.  clericus, 
Gk.  KXijjjinJc;  from  xXqpor,  a  lot  Coomb,  comb,  a  measure, 
A.  S.  cumb.  Low  Lat  cumba,  a  stone  sepulchre,  hence  a 
trough ;  irom  Gk.  ku/iiSij,  a  hollow  cup,  a  bowl ;  so  that  a 
coomb  is  a  '  bowifiil.'  Copper,  A.  S.  co^  (Wright's  Vocab. 
317.  9),  Lat.  cuprum,  Cyprian  brass;  from  Gk.  VJntpos, 
Cyprus.  Cumin,  Cummin,  A.  S.  cymin,  Lat.  cuminum,  Gk. 
Kviavov ;  a  Hebrew  word.  Deacon,  A.  S.  diaeon,  Lat.  diaconut, 
Gk.  duinEovot,  a  servant.  Devil,  A.  S.  d^ofol,  Lat.  diabobts, 
Gk,  Bui^or,  slanderer.  7?iJA,  A.  S.  rf/jc,  Lat.  discus,  Gk. 
iUrms.  Hemp,  A.  S.  henep,  Lat.  cannabis,  Gk.  nayva^s ;  of 
Eastern  origin  ;  cf.  Skt  (rami,  hemp. 

/ffl^,  a  scion,  M.  E,  im/,  a  grail,  A.  S.  imp-an,  pi.,  grafts, 
adapted  from  Low  Lat.  impolus,  a  graft ;  from  Gk,  fiupvTot, 
engrafted.  Zify,  A.  S.  A7i>,  Lat.  lilium,  Gk.  Xfiptof.  Martyr, 
A.  S.  and  L.  martyr,  Gk.  itaprvp,  a  witness.  Minster,  A.  S. 
mynster,  Lat.  monasterium,  Gk.  pnvirrqpKii' ;  from  ftomffr^c, 
one  who  dwells  alone  (/*J"«),  a  monk  .Mn/  (j),  a  plant, 
A,  S,  minie,  Lat  menta,  Gk.  ^ili^  Monk,  A.  S.  munec,  Lat. 
monachus,  Gk.  /wkix^i,  solitary;   from  p(i«c,  alone,     Po/ffi 
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(tree),  A.  S.  palm,  Lat,  paima ;  probably  borrowed  from  Gk. 
mkafiii.  Paper,  A.  S.  paper  (Wright's  Vocab.  523.  7),  Lat. 
prapyrus,  Gk.  iramipos;  of  Egyptian  origin.  Pasck,  A.  S.  and 
L.  pascha,  Gk.  vm^ ;  from  Heb.  pesakh,  a  passing  over. 
Pea{cock\  M.  E.  pekok,  pokok ;  the  laUer  form  is  from  A.  S. 
pawe,  pawa,  'Lai.  pauo,  Gk.  to&s;  ot  Tamil  origin.  Pepper, 
A.  S.pipor,  L.  piper,  Gk.  ir(Vfp< ;  Skt.^(j!i^a/i'.  Phenix,  A.S. 
femx,'L3.^pheemx,dV..^vi^;  of  Phoenician  origin.  Plaster, 
A.  S.  plaster,  Lat.  emplastrum,  Gk.  J/iirXoorpof  ;  from  Jfi-irXiHr- 
Tot,  daubed  on  or  over,     ^/kw,  A.  S.  pltkme,  Lat.  prunum, 

Gk.  jrpovfov,  iTpovpirov.      Pope,  A.  S.  ^^a,  L.  /a/a,  Gk.  jrajnrar, 

father.  Priest,  A..S.pr/ost;  from  L.  presbyter,  Gk.  Trpfer$v- 
Ttpos,  elder.  Psalm,  A.  S.  wa/m,  Mercian  ja/m  (O.  E.  Texts), 
L.  psalmus,  Gk.  ^aX/«it ;  from  ^oXXnv,  to  twitch  harp-strings, 
to  play  the  harp. 

Pose,  A.S.  /-(wir,  L.  rosa;  from  Gk.  prfSor,  for  'Fp6do,-; 
Armen.  ward.  Sad,  A.  S.  saec,  L.  saceus,  Gk.  oainic,  Heb. 
ja? ;  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  School,  A.  S.  jcn/s,  L. 
schola;  from  Gk.  o-^oX^,  rest,  leisure,  disputation,  &c.  Shoat{\), 
a  multitude  of  fishes;  doublet  of  School.  Silk,  prob.  from 
an  O.  Mercian  form  *5ilc  (cf.  Icel.  silkt),  answering  to  A.  S. 
seoU;  ultimately  from  Lat.  Sericum,  silk,  neut.  of  Sericus, 
belonging  to  the  Seres  ;  from  Gk.  ^nptt,  pi.  the  Seres  ;  prob- 
ably of  Chinese  origin.  Stole,  A.  S.  stole,  L.  stola,  Gk. 
ffroX^,  equipment,  robe,  stole.  Tippet,  A.  S.  tappet,  L.  tapete, 
cloth  ;  Gk.  Tamp--,  stem  of  Tiijrfr,  a  carpel,  rug.  2'ri?«/,  A.  S, 
truht,  L.  tructa,  Gk.  rptoitTijE;  from  rpir/iai,  to  gnaw, 

§  402.  ClasBifioation  of  borrowed  (Iiatm)  words.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  original  Latin  words,  and  about  one- 
third  are  borrowed  from  Greek,  or  (through  Greek)  from  the 
East.  If  we  examine  these  words  a  little  more  closely,  we 
shall  see  that  they  can  be  roughly  distributed  into  classes,  as 
follows : — 
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(i)  Wordi  relating  to  tccksiaslical  malUrs,  religion,  and  . 
Ihe  Bible:  alms,  altar,  angel,  anthem,  apostle,  archbishop, 
ark,  bishop,  candle,  canon,  Christ,  church,  clerk,  cowl,  creed, 
cummin,  deacon,  devil,  disciple,  font,  martyr,  mass,  minster, 
monk,  nun,  pall,  pasch,  pope,  priest,  prime,  psalm,  sack 
(Gen.  xlii),  shrine,  stole,  temple;  moit  of  which  are  rather 
Greek  than  Latin. 

(a)  Useful  implements,  materials,  and  food:  anchor,  box, 
butter,  chalk,  cheese,  chest,  coop,  copper,  coulter,  cup,  dish, 
fan,  fiddle,  fork,  kettle,  kiln,  kitchen,  linen,  mill,  mint  (for 
coins),  mortar,  must  {new  wine),  pan,  paper,  pile  {stake), 
pillow,  pin,  pitch,  plaster,  pole,  post,  pumice,  punt,  scuttle, 
shambles,  sickle,  strap,  strop,  tile,  tun.  Articles  of  dress: 
pilch,  silk,  sock,  tippet,  tunic.  Weights,  Measures,  &c.:  circle, 
coomb,  inch,  noon,  penny,  pound. 

{3)  Birds :  capon,  culver,  pea(cock),  phoenix,  turtle. 
fishes :  lobster,  mussel,  peri( winkle),  trout. 

(4)  Trees:  box,  cedar,  palm,  pear,  pine,  plum,  rose, 
service{-tree).  Plants :  [balsam],  beet,  chervil,  cole,  fennel, 
feverfew,  gladden,  hemp,  lily,  Un(seed),  mallow,  mint,  mul- 
(bcrry),  pea,  pepper,  periwinkle,  plant,  poppy,  savine.  Here 
belongs  imp. 

(5)  Miscellaneous:  canker,  castle,  chapman,  cheap,  cook, 
fever,  fuller,  lake,  mount  {hill),  pit,  sole  (of  the  foot),  school. 
shoal  (of  fish),  verse. 

(6)  Verbs :  dight,  keep,  offer,  shrive,  spend,  stop. 

(7)  Adjective :  crisp. 

§  403.  Kemarka.  The  number  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Second  Period  which  have  been  supplanted  by  French 
forms  is  probably  considerable.  We  may  notice  Lat.  calix, 
A.S.  calic^E..  and  O.F.  chalice).  LsX.Jicus,  A.S.yJc  <^.  fig, 
O.  F.  fige).  Lat.  lactuca,  A.  S.  lactuce  (E.  lettuce,  of  F.  origin), 
LaL  and  A.  S.  leo  (E.  lion,  F.  lion).  Lat.  marmor,  A.  S.  mar- 
man-stan  (E.  marble,  O.  F.  marbre).  Lat.  metrum,  A.  S.  meter 
(E.  and  F.  metre).     Lat.  organum,  A.  S,  organ,  very  rare  (E. 
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organ,  F.  organe).  LaL  ostrta,  otireum,  A.  S.  ostre  (E.  oyi/er, 
O.  F.  mire).  Lat.  perticum.  A,  S.  ptrsuc  (E,  peach,  O.  F, 
peschi).  Low  Lat./^Ki^,  A,  S.  ^r/,  once  only  (E,  pearl, 
F.  peril).  Lat.  pradicare,  A.  S,  predician  (E.  preach,  O.  F. 
prech^r).  Lat.  sanc/us,  A.  S.  jahc/  (E.  and  F.  fai'n/).  Lat. 
iliiwfa,  A.  S.  )te/,  a  game  at  tables  (E.  and  F.  /*}&).  The 
word  Afimn  occasionally  appears  as  A.  S.  _ymn,  ymen,  but 
was  little  used ;  it  was  revived  at  a  later  time.  The  history 
(d  pike  is  obscure ;  pipe  is  probably  Latin.  There  are 
also  some  Latin  words  in  A.  S,  which  are  now  disused 
altogether.  One  remarkable  example  is  the  Lat.  margarita, 
a  pearl,  which  was  turned,  by  help  of  popular  etymology, 
into  the  A.  S.  irure-griol,  as  if  it  meant '  sea -grit.'  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  Latin  words  were  freely  introduced  into 
English  at  various  later  periods,  without  always  passing 
through  the  medium  of  French.  Thus  cell,  M.  E.  ctlle,  oc- 
curring in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  about  A.n.  izoo,  is  perhaps 
directly  from  LaL  ceila ;  cubit  was  introduced  by  Wyclif  into 
his  translation  of  the  Bible;  Spenser  has  riU,  from  LaL  riius', 
disc  is  used  by  Dryden ;  and  crale  by  Johnson. 

Postscript.  See  A.  Pogatscher,  zur  Lauttelire  der  Lehn- 
worte  in  altenglischen ;  Strassburg,  1888.  A  comparison 
with  the  index  to  this  work  suggests  the  addition  to  the 
preceding  lists  of  the  words  ass,  bell,  camel,  cap,  centaury, 
cope,  cup,  limpet,  mat,  pipe,  purse.  Limpet  is  from  A.  S. 
lempedu,  which  properly  means  a  lamprey;  from  Low  Lat. 
lampreda.    The  A.  S.purs  is  given  in  £tig.  Studiin,  xi.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Celtic  Elbuikt. 

$  404.  This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  I  can  but  treat  it 
superficially.  Owing  to  recent  investigations,  our  views  con- 
cerning Celtic  words  have  suffered  considerable  change.  It 
has  been  proved  that,  in  the  case  of  some  words  which  were 
once  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Celtic,  the 
borrowing  has  been  the  other  way.  For  example,  our  verb 
to  hover  is  not  derived  from  the  Welsh  hofio,  but  the  Welsh 
hofio  was  simply  borrowed  from  the  M.  E.  houen,  to  wait 
about,  of  which  hover  is  the  frequentative  form ;  whilst  the 
M.  E.  houen  is  merely  formed  from  the  A.  S.  hof,  a  dwelling- 
place,  still  preserved  in  the  diminutive  hov-el.  A  list  of  some 
Celtic  words  found  in  English  is  given  in  Morris's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar,  and  a  fuller 
hst  in  Marsh's  Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language, 
ed.  Smith,  1862,  p.  45.  The  latter  is  taken  from  a  still  longer 
list  given  by  Mr.  Gamett,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  i.  171.  It  is  certain  that  these  lists  require 
careliil  revision,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  given 
by  myself  at  the  end  of  my  Etymological  Dictionary.  Many 
of  the  words  formerly  supposed  to  be  Celtic  are  now  known 
to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  word  barrow,  in  the 
sense  of '  mound,'  is  formed  with  perfect  regularity  from  the 
A.S.  beorg,  a  hill;  see  all  the  various  forms  in  the  New 
English'  Dictionary.  Kiln  is  not  from  the  Welsh  ciiin,  but 
from  the  Lat  cultna,  which  passed  into  A.  S.  in  the  form 
cyln,  with  the  usual  mutation.    DaxtUy  is  not  borrowed  from 
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the  Welsh  daniaeih,  but  is  of  Old  French  origin,  and  really 

represents,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  meaning,  the  Lat.  ace. 
dignilatem.  Daub  is  also  pure  French  ;  O.  F.  dauber,  from 
Lat.  de-aibare,  to  whiten.  In  my  own  list,  I  have  included 
such  words  as  hoasl,  hoisierom,  which  must  certainly  be  struck 
out,  along  with  the  suggestion  that  barrow  may  be  uldmately 
of  Celtic  origin. 

§  406.  I  am  here  principally  concerned  with  the  con- 
sideration of  such  words  of  Celtic  origin  as  found  their  way 
into  English  before  a,  d.  1066.  This  greatly  limits  the  in- 
quiry, for  I  think  it  will  be  found  thai  the  words  borrowed  in 
the  modern  period  from  Welsh,  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  Irish 
considerably  exceed  in  number  the  words  that  truly  belong 
to  the  Old  Celtic  element.  But  as  it  will  greatly  clear  the 
way  if  we  can  say  with  certainly  which  are  the  Celtic  wofds 
of  comparatively  late  introduction,  I  shall  turn  aside  to  con- 
sider these  first. 

%  406.  As  regards  the  Celtic  words  that  are  of  com- 
paratively late  introduction,  it  is  easy  to  say,  in  many  instances, 
from  which  of  the  Celtic  languages  they  were  borrowed.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  each  language  separately,  beginning 
with  Irish. 

Words  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  surprising  how  little  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  Irish  language  in  our  old  authors.  Indeed, 
allusions  to  Ireland,  of  any  sort,  are  not  at  all  common  in 
our  earlier  literature.  In  the  Libell  of  Engllshe  Policye, 
written  in  1436,  there  is  a  chapter  '  Of  the  commoditees  of 
Ireland,'  &c. ;  but  I  find  no  Irish  word  in  it,  Stanyhurst's 
Description  of  Ireland  was  first  published  (as  a  part  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicles),  in  1586,  and  probably  was  one  of  the 
earliest  books  to  introduce  Irish  words  into  our  literature. 
It  contains,  however,  but  few,  the  chief  being  galloglass,  glib 
(lock  of  hair),  kerne,  skein  (knife),  and  shamrock ',  of  which 

'  I  only  give  the  etymologies  of  aoch  words  as  are  not  in  iny  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. 
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galloglass,  kerne,  a.n&  skein  occur  also  in  Shakespeare.  Our 
great  dramatist  also  employs  the  words  iog  and  brogue 
(wooden  shoe).  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
printed  in  1633,  also  contains  gaUoglass,  glib,  kerne,  skeane, 
and  shamroke,  but  adds  to  these  the  words  bar d^,  pillion, 
lanisl.  Lough  occurs  in  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  bk.  i.  st.  44. 
The  word  lory  occurs  as  early  as  1656,  but  did  not  come 
into  more  general  use  till  about  1680.  The  word  orrery  first 
occurs  about  1715.  The  word  fun  first  appears  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Other  words  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  modem,  and  are  to  be  found  in  books  relating  to 
Ireland,  especially  in  such  works  as  Carieton's  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
may  consider  the  following  list  as  giving  the  principal  Irish 
words  that  have  found  their  way  into  English,  viz.  bard, 
bog,  brogue,  dirk  (?),  /un,  galloglass,  galore^,  glib,  s.,  kern, 
laugh,  orrery t  pillion  (?)',  rapparee,  shillelagh^,  skain  {ikene, 
skein),  shamrock,  spalpeen,  ianist,  Tory,  usquebaugh  *.  Of 
these,  bard,  bog,  brogue,  and  galore  may  perhaps  be  also 
looked  upon  as  having  claims  to  a  Gaelic  origin. 

Amongst  the  modem  Irish  words  not  given  in  my  Dic- 
tionary, I  may  notice  some  which  take  the  diminutive  suffix 
-in,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  endeannent,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  spalp-een,  with  some  touch  of  contempt. 
Thus  colken  is  Irish  fail-in,  literally  '  little  girl,'  from  caile, 

'  Though  this  word  6ist  occurs  in  Holland's  HoulaU,  and  Sir  John 
HolUnd  was  a  Scotch  writer,  the  word  seems  (o  have  been  r^arded  as 
Irish.  Holland  has:  'a  bardavs.  of  Irland  ';  Shakespeare  has  'a  hard 
of  Ireland  ';  and  Spenser  nscs  it  of  Irish  poets. 

'  For  these  words,  see  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

*  Ultimately  of  Latin  origin,  in  any  case;  perhaps  merely  borrowed 
from  Span,  fellon,  a  long  robe  of  skins  or  fnrs,  if  that  be  an  old  word. 

'  The  following  Old  Irish  forms,  given  by  Windisch,  may  help  :  boa, 
soft — brScc,  shoe— /iiws,  tune,  song — gall,  foreigner,  6clach,  a  youth 
— cath,  battle  (whence  E.  ktrn  is  a  derivative) — loch,  lough — ic/au, 
knife — lemar,  semrJc,  shamroclt- — tdnaiie,  second— (uriK^A  parsuit — 
usee,  water,  ie/Au,  life.    See  Iiische  Teite,  ed.  Windisch,  Leipzig,  18S0. 
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a  girl.  Mavoumem,  my  darling,  is  compounded  of  mo, 
my,  aod  mhtirmn  (mi  =  u),  a  mutated  form  of  muirit-m, 
a  darling;  from  muirn,  affection.  Shtbem,  a  small  pubHc- 
house,  is  (I  suppose)  merely  a  diminutive  of  seapa,  a  sbc^, 
which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  English  word  shop  trans- 
planted into  Irish.  The  word  skanfy  is  probably  from  the 
Irish  tean,  old,  and  ligk,  a  house. 

\  407.  Words  of  Scotch  Gaelic  origiii,  A  few  Gaelic 
words  have  come  to  us,  through  Lowland  Scotch,  at  various 
times,  but  the  number  of  these  which  found  their  way  to  us 
at  an  early  period  is  extremely  small.  The  word  battnock  is 
generaUy  considered  as  Gaelic,  but  it  occurs  in  an  A.S. 
gloss,  and  must  therefore,  if  Celtic,  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Old  Celtic  words.  As  such,  it  will  be  reconsidered 
below.  Barbour's  Brace  contains  the  words  bog  (6.  57),  crag, 
glen,  and  lock  (spelt  loud).  Crag  answers  to  Gael,  cra^,  a 
rock;  but  is  a  general  Celtic  term.  Beliane,  an  old  name 
for  the  first  of  May,  or  a  fesdval  held  on  that  day,  is  men- 
tioned, according  to  Jamieson,  a.d.  1424,  in  the  Acts  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  It  is  doubtless  of  Gaelic  origin  (GaeL 
beaUlainn),  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bel,  or  the  Baal  of  Scripture, 
as  was  so  amusingly  and  persistently  maintained  by  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  last  century.  In  Leslie's  History  of  Scotland, 
1596,  edited  for  die  Scottish  Text  Society  in  1885,  I  find 
the  words  capercaly,  p.  39,  clachan,  14,  clan,  56,  inch,  13, 
slrath,  13,  and  Gallmtsay,  14,  as  the  name  of  an  'ambling 
horse.'  The  notice  of  the  first  of  these  is  of  some  interest 
'In  Rosse  and  Loquhaber,  and  vthiris  places  amang  hilis  and 
knowis  \knolls\  ar  nocht  in  missing  fir  trie  sufficient,  quhair 
oft  sittia  a  certane  foul  and  verie  rare  called  the  Captrcahf 
to  name  with  the  vulgar  peple,  the  horse  of  the  forrest.'  We 
should  here  note  the  correct  spelling  with  the  symbol  3, 
which  should  be  represented  in  modern  books  by_y,  not,  as 
usually  and  absurdly,  by  %.    The  explanation  '  horse  of  the 
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forest '  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Gaelic  name  capuU-coilU. 
Clachan  is  the  Gael  clachan,  a.  circle  of  stones,  hence,  a  rude 
church,  and  finally,  a  small  hamlet  possessing  a  church. 
Cian  is  ultimately  of  Latin  origin  (Supp.  to  Etym.  Dictionary). 
Ituk  is  the  Gael,  innis,  an  island.  Strath  is  a  river-valley 
with  a  low,  flat  bottom ;  Gael,  sralk. 

Duncan's  Appendix  Etymologise,  1555  (E.  Dial.  Soe.) 
contains  the  word  spate  as  a  gloss :  '  AUitvio,  vel-es,  dihtoium, 
immdatio,  a  spate  of  water ' ;  also  the  word  (raig  (crag). 
Creel  is  represented  in  modern  Gaelic  only  by  the  dimin. 
form  craidhUag,  '  a  basket,  a  creel,'  the  original  word  being 
^rioi,  the  same  as  O.  Irish  crt'oi,  a  coffer,  a  box ;  the  entry 
'A  basket  and  iij  kreUs'  occurs  in  the  Wills  and  Inventories 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  i.  224,  under  the  date  1564. 
'The  dh  in  craidhkag  is  merely  an  orthographical  device  shew- 
ing that  the  preceding  ai  is  a  diphthong';  H.  Mac  Lean, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.,  iii.  44.  Dunbar  (see  Jamieson) 
has  the  verb  wauch,  to  drink  up,  whence  was  formed  the  sb. 
loauchl,  waughl,  a  draught,  as  in  the  phrase  'a  waugbt  of 
ale,'  and  Burns's  'gudewillie  wauchl^  i.e.  draught  drunk 
for  good  will'.  Hence  was  formed,  needlessly,  a  new 
verb  to  waurkt,  with  the  same  sense,  used  by  Gawain 
Douglas.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  ivaueA  is  precisely 
the  E.  verb  to  y«a^  from  which  a  new  verb  was  formed 
in  precisely  the  same  way ;  for  Palsgrave  has :  '  I  quaughi,  I 
diinke  alle  out.'  And  I  further  think  that  these  verbs  wauch 
and  quaff  (=quaugh)  are  both  due  to  the  Gael,  cttach,  a  cup, 
a  bowl,  variously  spelt  in  English  as  quach,  quaich,  quaigk, 
qtuch,  queff,  and  quaff.  The  last  spelling  is  used  by  Smol- 
lett, in  his  Humphrey  Clinker.  If  these  be  so,  then  quaff 
and  quaich  are  both  Gaelic ;  and  the  Gael,  word  is  itself 
a  loan-word  from  the  late  LaL  caucus,  a  drinking- vessel, 
used    by   Jerome.      Slogan,   a  war-cry,  is  curiously  spelt 
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stogorne'by  G,  Douglas,  which  some  writers  (including  Cbaiter- 
ton  and  Browning)  have  turned  into  slugkorn,  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  horn  !  See  Slugkorn  in  Supp.  to  Etym.  Dictionary. 

Besides  these,  we  have  several  words  which  are  all  (pro- 
bably) only  found  in  modern  authors,  viz.  banshie^  (also 
Irish),  cairn,  cateran  (the  Gaelic  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
hrti),  claymore,  cosy'^,  gillie,  gmoan,  maciniosh  (from  a 
personal  name)',  philibeg  {fillibeg),  ptarmigan  (?),  reel  (a 
dance),  spleuchan,  sporran,  whiskey.  Moreover,  we  have 
ingle,  kail,  and  plaid,  three  words  which  are  not  original 
Celtic,  but  adapted  from  Latin.  We  might  further  add,  from 
Scott's  Poems,  the  fairly  familiar  words  coronach  and  corrie. 
Coronach  is  the  Gael,  corranach,  a  lamentation,  dirge,  as  at 
a  funeral;  lit.  'a  howling  together,'  from  comh-  (Lat.  cum), 
together,  and  ranaich,  a  howling,  roaring,  from  the  verb  ran, 
to  howl,  cry,  roar.  Corrie  is  the  Gael,  coire,  a  circular 
hollow  surrounded  with  hills,  a  mountain  dell.  The  word 
airl  in  Burns  is  the  Gael,  aird,  a  height,  also  a  quarter  or 
point  of  the  compass ;  cf.  Gael,  ard,  a  height,  O.  Irish  aird, 
a  point,  limit'.     The  list  might  be  slighdy  extended. 

§  408.  Three  words  demand  a  special  notice,  viz.  brose, 
branks,  and  pibroch.  Brose  I  suppose  to  be  the  Gaelic 
■  brolhas  (as  suggested  by  Macleod  and  Dewar),  the  th  being 
silent.  I  further  suppose  it  to  be  allied  to  Gael,  broi, 
broth;  but  this  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  Gael,  adaptation 
of  the  E.  word  broth.  From  which  it  would  follow  that  brose 
is  a  mere  adaptation  from  the  English  ;  just  as  the  O.  French 
broues  (in  Roquefort),  whence  M.  E,  brewes,  is  a  mere  ad^t- 

■  See  the  Supplement  to  Etym.  Dictionary. 

*  So  also  macadamise,  perhaps  one  of  the  Etiaiigest  compounds  in  any 
language;  for  it  is  obiiously  a  compound  of  Gaelic  and  Hebrew,  with 
a  French  snffix,  and  is  declined  as  an  English  verb. 

'  The  following  Old  Irish  forms,  given  by  Windisch,  may  help 
here:  ien,  woman,  side,  fairy — fa^w, cairn — cai^i, battle — elaidei,  sword, 
mJr,  gna\—euasach,  concave,  hollow— ^ii,  servant— ^C-un,  I  fold,  bee, 
small — usee,  water— aird,  point,  limit  (as  above}. 
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ation  from  the  O.  H.G.  brod,  which  is  the  cognate  word  to 
our  brolh.  Branks  is  certainly  the  same  word  as  Gael. 
bratigas,  but  when  we  compare  this  with  the  Du.  and  G. 
pranger,  which  had  precisely  the  same  sense,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  Teutonic.  In  fact,  we 
find  in  Gothic  the  comp.  verb  ana-praggan  {=ana-prangan), 
to  harass,  orig.  to  press  tightly  upon.  As  to  pibroch,  it  is 
merely  English  in  a  Gaelic  disguise.  The  Gael,  words  pioh, 
piobair,  are  merely  the  English  words  pipt,  piper,  borrowed 
from  English  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  '  From  the  latter,  by 
the  addition  of  a  Celtic  termination,  was  formed  the  abstract 
noun  ^JoAwrfacArf^  piper-age,  piper-ship,  piping.  .  .  .  When 
■he  Sasunnach,  having  forgotten  his  own  pipership,  reim- 
ported  [he  art  from  the  Gael,  he  brought  with  it  the  Gaelicised 
name  piobaireoikd,  softened  into  pibroch,  where  the  old 
English  piper  is  so  disguised  in  the  Highland  dress  as  to  past 
muster  for  a  genuine  Highlander '.' 

5  409-  From  what  precedes,  we  may  make  out  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  viz.  banshee 
(also  Irish),  Beltane,  bog  (also  Irish),  branks,  brose,  cairn,  caper- 
cailyit,  cateran,  clachan,  clan,  claymore,  coronach,  corrit,  cosy, 
crag,  creel,  galloway  (pony),  gillie,  glen,  gowan,  inch,  ingle, 
kail,  loch,  macintosh,  philibeg,  pibroch,  plaid,  ptarmigan  (f), 
^aff,  reel,  slogan,  spate,  spleuckcm,  sporran,  strath,  whiskey. 
We  may  also  draw  two  conclusions ;  that  the  English  has 
borrowed  more  freely  from  Gaelic  than  from  Irish,  and  that 
the  borrowing  began  at  an  earlier  time.  This  ia  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  respective  geographical  positions  and 
political  relations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  clan,  ingle,  kail,  and  plaid  are 
ultimately  of  Latin  origin,  from  planta  *,  ignis,  caulis,  and 

'  The  Dialect  of  the  Sontbem  Counties  of  Scotland,  b;  J.  A.  H. 
Mnrray,  p.  54.  Dr.  Murray  here  mentions  tarlan  a.5  being  a  Gaelic 
word,  bat  rightl;  says,  in  the  Enata,  tha.t  it  is  French. 

'  See  Rhys,  Lectures  on  Welsh  Fhiloli^y,  and  ed,,  p.  351. 

VOL.  I.  eg 
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pellis ;  whilst  brose,  pibroch,  arc  really  of  English  origin,  from 
brolk  and  pipi ;  and  branks  is  really  Northern  English, 
borrowed  probably  from  Holland.  Hexham's  O.  Dutch 
Dictionary  gives  the  very  word :  '  Em  Prangt,  Pranger,  ofte 
[or]  Hah-yser,  a  shackle,  or  a  neck-yron ' ;  from  the  verb 
^prangm,  to  oppresse,  constraine,  compel],  or  to  shackle.' 

%  410.  Words  of  Welsh  origiiL  The  words  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  may  be  considered  first. 
Shakespeare  has  cam,  crooked,  awry,  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  may  have  picked  up  locally  as  a  word  that 
had  strayed  over  the  Welsh  border ;  from  Welsh  cam,  with 
the  same  sense.  Cobk,  a  small  fishing-boat,  seems  to  be  the 
W.  ceuial.  Clutler,  a  confused  heap,  is  now  found  not 
to  be  Welsh.  Flannel,  prov.  E.  fiannen,  is  the  W.  gwlanm, 
from  gwlan,  wool.  Flummery  is  the  W.  llymru,  llymruwd. 
J/awi,  in  the  sense  to  force  up  phlegm  from  the  throat,  is 
the  W,  kocAi.  Coracle,  cromlech,  and  metheglin,  are  well 
known  as  being  of  Welsh  origin.  In  Middle  English,  we 
find  the  words  braget,  braggel,  a  kind  of  mead,  W.  hragod; 
croud,  crouth,  later  crowd,  a  kind  of  fiddle,  W.  crwlh.  I 
should  therefore  propose  to  draw  up  the  list  of  words  of 
Welsh  origin  as  follows,  viz.  braggel,  cam,  coble,  coracle, 
cromlech,  crowd  (fiddle),  flannel,  flummery,  hawk  (to  clear 
the  throat),  kex,  kibe,  kick,  melheglin. 

§  411.  Setting  aside  the  words  discussed  above,  which  may 
be  distinctly  claimed  as  being  borrowed  from  Irish,  Gaelic, 
or  Welsh  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  it  remains  that  we 
should  enquire  (i)  whether  any  Celtic  words  are  found  in 
late  English  which  cannot  precisely  be  traced  back  definitely 
to  any  one  of  these  lai^uages ;  and  (z)  whether  any  Celtic 
words  can  be  traced  in  English  of  the  earliest  period.  The 
former  of  these  questions  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  question  unanswered  than  to  give  un- 
satisfactory guesses.  Amongst  the  words  which  perhaps 
ha\  e  the  most  claim  to  be  considered  as  Celtic,  or  founded 
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upon  Celtic,  are  some  of  which  the  origin  b  very  obscure. 
It  may  suffice  to  mention  here  the  words  bald,  bat  (thick 
stick),  boggle,  hots,  brag,  bran,  brat,  hrttt,  brisk,  bug,  bump, 
cabin,  char  (fish),  chert,  clock  (orig.  a  bell),  cob,  cobble, 
cock  (small  boat),  cool,  cub,  Culdee, .  curd,  dad,  dandriff, 
darn,  drudge,  dudgeon  (ill  humour),  fun,  gag  (f),  gown, 
gyves,  jag,  knag,  lad,  lag,  lass  (P),  loop,  lubber,  mug,  noggin, 
nook,  pilchard  (?),  pony,  puck,  pug,  rub,  skog,  skip,  taper, 
whin.  As  to  some  of  these,  there  does  not  seem '  to  be 
much  known.  I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  I  feel  I  am 
here  treading  on  dangerous  and  uncertain  ground,  and  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  expressing  myself  with  any 
certainty  as  to  most  of  these  words..  The  most  likely  words 
are  those  which  can  be  connected  with  real  Old  Irish  words, 
such  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary  to  Windisch's  Old 
Irish  Texts.  Thus  bran  probably  meant  '  refuse,'  and  is 
connected  with  O.  Irish  br^n,  stinking,  foul.  Brat,  originally 
a  cloak,  pinafore,  agrees  with  0.  Ir.  brat,  a  cloak.  Clock ; 
O.  Irish  doc,  a  bell.  Cub;  O,  Ir.  cuib,  a  dog.  Culdee  is 
certainly  Celtic ;  from  O.  Ir.  c/le  Di,  servant  or  associate  of 
God,  where  2?/is  the  gen,  of  Dia,  God.  Fun ;  0.  Ir.fomt,  a 
tune,  a  song.  Lag;  O.  Ir.  lac,  lag,  weak,  feeble.  £rill {if 
Celdc)  is  Cornish ;  cf.  W.  brith,  spotted. 

§  412.  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  words,  which,  though 
found  in  A.  S.,  ate  nevertheless  probably  of  Celtic  origin. 
Such  words  are  but  few.  Amongst  them  are :  bannock,  a 
kind  of  cake.  A,  S.  bannuc^;  cf.  Gael,  bonnach,  a  bannock. 
Brock,  a  badger,  A.  S.  broc ;  certainly  Celtic ;  Irish,  Gaelic 
and  Manx  broc,  Welsh  and  Breton  brock  *.  {Cart,  A.  S,  crat, 
and  clout,  A.  S.  clit,  are  certainly  not  Celtic.)  Combe, 
a  hollow  in  a  hill'side,  A.  S.  cumb,  Welsh  cvim.  Perhaps 
cradle,  A.  S.  cradol,  is  also  Celtic ;  cf.  Irish  craidhal,  Gael 

'  Dr.  Mnnay  quoles  ' Buallam  stmiplmam,  hcBllbe  bannnc'  m  « 
gtosa  given  b  Haupt's  Zeitsdirift,  ix.  463. 
'  Cognate  with  Gk.  ^pt6s,  gray. 
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ereathall,  a  cradle ;  in  fact,  a  more  primitive  fonn,  without 
the  suffix,  is  seen  in  W.  ctyd,  a  shaking,  ajso  a  cradle,  O.  Irish 
erith,  a  shaking ;  cf.  Gk.  xptA-aiai,  to  quiver ;  so  that  a  cradle 
is  named  from  beii^  rocked.  Crock,  A.  S.  croc,  also  crocca ; 
Gael,  crog,  W.  crochan,  Ir.  crogan,  O.  Ir.  crocan.  Doom,  dunt 
A.S.  d&n,  a  hill;  O.  Irish  d^,  a  fort  (built  on  a  hill);  the 
cognate  original  £.  word  is  /ifn,  an  enclosure,  town.  Dun, 
i.  e.  brown,  A.  S.  dunn ;  O.  Ir.  donn,  brown  (whence  Jhn  as 
a  Celtic  river-name).  Slough,  A, S.  sl6h(^\ifai  slSg-');  per- 
haps Celdc ;  see  YXfca..  Dictionary.  Mattock,  A.  S.  maiiuc, 
may  also  be  Celtic,  as  we  also  have  W.  matog  and  Gael 
madag;  but  these  words  look  very  like  loan-words  from 
English.  Hence  the  R  words  found  in  A.  S.,  but  of  Celtic 
origin,  are  perhaps  these,  viz.  bannock,  brock,  combe,  cradle, 
crock,  down  (hill),  dun,  slough.  I  doubt  if  the  list  can  be 
much  increased. 

The  net  result  is,  that  the  Old  Celtic  element  in  English 
is  very  small,  and  further  research  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  increase  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  Celtic  words  in 
English  consists  of  comparatively  late  borrowings ;  and  the 
whole  sum  of  them  is  by  no  means  large.  A  wild  com- 
parison of  EngUsh  words  with  modem  Celtic  forms,  such  as 
is  so  commonly  seen  in  many  dictionaries,  savours  more  of 
ignorance  than  of  prudence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The   SCANDIRAVIAN  OTt  SCANDIAH  Elsment. 

§  ^13.  It  has  long  been  understood  that  many  words  found 
their  way  into  literary  English,  and  s^ll  more  into  several 
of  OUT  provincial  dialects,  from  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Northmen  of  Scandinavia,  at  the  time  of  their  numerous 
incursions  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Moreover,  there 
were  actually  Danish  sovereigns  upon  the  English  throne 
from  A.D.  1016  till  1041.  The  period  when  this  inSuence 
was  greatest  may  be  roughly  dated  between  850  and  1050, 
or  more  exactly,  between  950  and  1050.  But  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  words  thus  intro- 
duced made  their  way  into  lilerary  English  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  examples  of  their  use 
before  about  the  year  1200'.  Nevertheless  we  may  rest 
assured,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts,  that  words 
of  this  class  properly  belong  to  the  period  bt/ore,  rather  than 
a/ier,  the  Norman  conquest. 

§  414.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Northmen  was  a  kind 
of  Old  Danish,  but  has  frequently  been  called  Old  Norse. 
As  Norse  properly  means  Norwegian,  this  is  not  a  good 
name  for  it,  being  too  limited.  The  same  objection  really 
applies,  at  the  present  day,  to  Old  Danish  also'.    It  is  better 

'  One  of  the  very  earliest  eiamples  is  the  word  call,  borrowed  from 
the  Old  ScandiiiBTiall  verb  iail-a.  It  is  Englished  ks  ceallian  id  the 
poem  oQ  the  Battle  of  Maldoa,  which  is  dated,  in  the  A,  S.  Chronicle, 
in  the  year  993.    The  poem  was  composed  jiist  after  the  battle. 

'  Yet  the  old  title  '  Donik  tnaga,'  or  Daniih  tongue,  wai  once  used  ai 
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to  enlarge  the  title  by  calling  it  Old  Scandinavian,  and  it  is 
usual  to  drop  the  adjective  '  Old,'  because  it  is  understood 
that  the  borrowings  from  Scandinavian  nearly  all  took  place, 
as  far  as. we  can  tell,  at  an  early  period.  The  only  objection 
to  the  title  '  Scandinavian '  is  its  length ;  on  which  account  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  shorten  it  to  '  Scandian,'  which  is 
equally  explidt '. 

§  416.  Owing  to  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  by  the  North- 
men in  874-934,  the  Old  Scandian  has  been  fairly  well  pre- 
served in  Iceland  to  the  present  day ;  in  fact,  the  language 
has  sufifered  so  little  alteration,  owing  to  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  language  and  the  early  codification  of  the 
Icelandic  law,  that  Scandian  is  almost  synonymous  with  Ice- 
landic; and  it  is  by  the  help  of  Icelandic  that  we  can  best 
discover  the  true  forms  of  Scandian  words.  Indeed,  if 
we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  certain  English  words  are  directly 
borrowed  or  derived  from  Icelandic,  we  usually  express  the 
fact,  for  philolo^cal  purposes,  with  quite  sufficient  exactness, 
and  no  harm  is  done.  I  have  aheady  shewn  that,  owing  to 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  Old  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian 
dialects,  we  are  constantly  obliged,  in  practice,  to  speak  of 
English  words  as  being  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  i,  e.  from 
the  dialect  of  Wessex ;  whereas  we  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  word  Js  far  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  Old 
Mercian,  or  even  to  the  Old  Anglian  of  Northumbria  (§  31). 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to 
speak  of  words  as  being  derived  from  Icelandic;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  better  materials,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  See 
p.  76.     It  should  particularly  be  remarked  that  the  Anglians 

a  wide  and  geaeral  tenn  for  Scandinavian ;  see  Danskr  in  the  Icelimdic 
Dictiooaiy.      At  a  later  period,  the  tenn  emploj'ed  was  Norraria  or 

>  The  name  '  Scandinavia  '  occurs  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  bk.  iv. 
c.  13,  wbere  it  is  vagnelji  used  of  aa  island  of  nnceitain  site.  But  in 
c.  16,  be  speaks  of  tlie  island  of  'Scandia,'  which  probably  means  pre- 
cisel;  the  same  country.    See  Lewii  and  Shoit's  Latin  Dictionary. 
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were  themselves  Scandians,  as  they  came  from  the  district  of 
Angeln',  which  lies  between  the  towns  of  Flenaborg  and 
Sleswig,  in  the  south  of  Jutland.  The  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  Angles  and  of  the  invading  Northmen 
must  have  been  but  slight,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  well  understand  one  another.  There  is  not  much 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  in  the  Saga  of  Gunnlaugr 
Oimslunga,  cap.  7,  that  there  was  at  that  lime  (the  eleventh 
century)  'the  same  tongue  in  England  as  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,'  An  earlier  and  more  important  statement  is  that 
of  the  author  of  the  first  grammatical  treatise  prefixed  to 
Snorra  Edda,  from  about  11 50 : — '  Englishmen  write  English 
with  Latin  letters  such  as  represent  the  sound  correctly. .  .  . 
Following  their  example,  since  we  are  of  one  language, 
although  the  one  may  have  changed  gready,  or  each  of  them 
to  some  extent  ...  I  have  framed  an  alphabet  for  us  Ice- 
landers,'Ac. ;  Sn.Edd.ii.  13. ;  Dahlerup  and  F.  J6nsson,  Den 
f&rste  og  anden  gramm.  Afhandling  i  Snorres  Edda,  Kjdben- 
havn,  1886,  p.  20.  Hence  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  whether  a  given  word  of  Scandian  origin 
was  introduced  by  the  Northmen  or  by  the  Angles  before  them. 
We  may,  however,  usually  attribute  to  the  Northmen  such 
provincial  words  (not  found  in  A.  S.)  as  occur  in  the  modern 
Northumbrian  and  Anglian  dialects,  i.  e.  the  dialects  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  even  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
counties  lying  sdll  further  to  the  west '.  I  also  take  occasion 
to  make  here  an  important  remark,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  hitherto  elsewhere,  viz.  that  our  own  Scando- 
English  words  sometimes  present  forms  more  archaic  than 

'  'If  you  look  St  a  map  al  Deniiiu-k  or  of  Noithem  Germuiy,  you 
will  see  on  the  Baltic  Sea  a  little  Und  called  /4n^^».'— Frcemao,  Old 
Eng.  Hist.,  p.  I.  I  have  looked  in  several  maps,  without  lindiug  an; 
SDCh  name.     Only  the  best  atlases  recogniie  it. 

'  Scandian  words  may  also  be  traced  in  many  places  lying  on  the 
coas^  and  even  up  the  Severn  and  other  large  rivers. 
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2re  to  be  found  in  Icelandic.  Thus  the  word  brink  presents 
the  combination  nk,  which  has  been  assimilated  in  Icelandic 
into  kk,  the  Icel.  fonn  being  brekka.  Swedish  and  Danish  have 
brink,  like  English.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  tlw 
possibility  of  such  a  result. 

5  416.  As  I  have  considered,  in  Chapter  V,  the  EngliA 
long  vowels,  as  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon,  I  shall  now 
likewise  consider  the  same  (in  words  of  Scandian  origin), 
as  compared  with  Icelandic. 

The  loel.  &  (long  a).  The  modem  Icel.  J  is  pronounced 
like  ow  in  eow,  but  the  original  pronunciation  must  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  the  A.  S.  long  a,  which  had  the  sound  of 
aa  in  baa.  See  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p,  i.  Consequently,  it 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S.  d,  and  passed  into  the  M.  £. 
long  0  (pronounced  as  on  In  broad),  and  finally  into  the 
modem  £.  long  o,  as  in  stmt,  bom.  By  referring  to  the 
tables  in  §  6o,  we  see  that  the  Icel.  d  commonly  corresponds 
to  the  A.  S.  d  or  <*,  Swed.  i,  Dan.  aa,  Goth,  e,  Teut.  t    ■ 

ExampleB.  E.  bolk,  Icel.  bd'3ir;  from  *bd,  both,  and 
)>eir,  they;  cf.  A, S.  bd,  M.E.  bo,  with  the  same  sense.  E. 
bore,  sb.,  a  tidal  surge  in  a  river,  feel,  bdr-a,  a  billow  caused 
by  wind;  cf-  Swed.  dial.'  hSr,  a  mound.  %.  fro,  \(x\.frt, 
from;  hence  the  Ad'y/ro-tvard,  i.e.  from-ward,  perverse.  E. 
lew,  adj.,  Icel.  Mg~r,  where  the  -r  is  a  characteristic  sufEx  of 
the  nom.  case,  like  the  (equivalent  and  older)  -s  so  common 
in  Gothic.  E.  oaf  {pul  for  'oajf,  the  /  being  dropped  as  in 
hal/aiid  calf),  Icel.  dlf-r,  an  elf;  Chaucer  uses  dvitk  with 
the  sense  of  simple,'  C.  T.  Group  B,  1893 ;  just  as  the  Icel. 
dl/o-kgr,  i.  e.  elf-like,  means  '  silly.' 

Similarly  the  Icel.  bldr,  livid,  dark  blue,  became  M.E.  bh, 
livid;  but  is  only  preserved  in  the  dialectal  variant  seen  in 
Lowl.  Sc.  blae ;  whence  blae-berry,  a  bilberry.  So  also  Icel. 
brd  (cognate  with  E.  brow)  only  appears  in  the  Lowl.  Sc. 
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brat,  tbe  brow  of  a  hill,  M.  E.  bro.  (The  latter  word  is  not 
Celtic,  as  is  wrongly  said  in  my  Dictionary.) 

%  417.  The  loelandio  6  (long  e).  This  vowel  com* 
monly  answers  to  Swed.  S,  Dan.  a.  In  modern  Icelandic,  a 
parasitic  _><- sound  is  heard  before  the  vowel,  so  that  it  sounds 
like  the  E.  word^M;  but  the  original  vowel  was  free  from 
this,  and  sounded  like  tbe  A.  S.  <',  or  like  te  in  the  German 
Set.  It  therefore  becomes  a  in  mod.  E.,  just  as  the  A.  S.  / 
does.  I  only  know  of  two  examples,  viz.  E.  hntel,  Dan. 
kniel-e,  from  Dan.  hue,  Icel.  kn/,  knee;  and  E.  lee,  as  a 
nautKal  term, from  Icel.  kU,  lee  (as  in  E.  use),orig.  'shelter'; 
cf.  Dan.  la,  Swed.  Ut,  lee.  A,  S.  hUmv,  a  covering,  potection, 
shelter.  The  A.  S.  word  is  preserved  in  the  prov,  E.  far, 
shelter. 

(  418.  The  loelandio  i  (long  i).  The  mod.  Icel.  i 
still  preserves  the  old  sound,  viz.  that  of  the  A.  S.  {,  or  ee  in 
beet.  It  is  also  preserved  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  whereas  in 
modern  Dutch  and  German  the  vowel  has  become  a  diph- 
thong, having  the  same  sound  as  mod.E.  long  i'  in  bik.  But 
in  E.  words  of  Scandian  origin  it  has  usually  shared  the  same 
fate  as  in  native  words ;  as  might  be  expected.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  interesting  exceptions,  so  that  the 
examples  fall  into  two  separate  sets  accordingly. 

(a)  E.  leech,  as  a  nautical  term,  meaning  the  irorder  or 
edge  of  a  sail ;  Icel.  lik,  also  lik-sima,  a  leech-line  ;  Swed. 
lik,  a  bolt 'rope;  it&ende  liken,  tbe  (standing)  leeches.  £. 
slttk,  adj.,  M.E.  slik;  Icel.  slik-r,  sleek,  smooth.  The  E. 
tlick  is  tbe  same  word,  with  a  shortened  vowel.  E.  shriek, 
lU.  E.  schrich-en ;  another  form  of  which  is  screech,  M.  E. 
icrick-en;  Ice),  skrikja,  to  titter  with  suppressed  laughter; 
Swed.  skrika,  to  shriek.  The  Icel.  skrakja,  to  shriek,  comes 
nearer  in  sense ;  but  we  do  not  find  an  M.  E.  form  'screech- 
en;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  uses  scrilch,  though 
his  editors  often  turn  it  into  screech. 

{b)  E.  gritne,  a  smudge,  esp,  on  the  face  (cf.  '  be-grimed 
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with  soot');  IceL  grim-a,  a  disgoise,  mask;  Swed.  dial. 
grim-a,  a  smut  on  the  &ce;  Dan.  grim,  grime.  E.  liken; 
Swed.  likna,  orig.  to  be  like,  resemble.  E.  rife;  led  ri/-r, 
O.  Swed.  rif,  abundant.  E.  rive ;  Icel.  rif-a,  Swed.  rijv-a, 
Dan.  riv-e,  to  tear.  E.  smpe;  Icel.  m{p-a,  as  in  m^ri-stiipa, 
a  moor-snipe.  E.  skive,  a  thin  slice  ;  Icel.  skif-a,  Dan.  skive, 
Swed.  skifoa.  E.  shrike,  the  butcher-bird,  Icel.  s6l-skrik-ja, 
a  shrike,  lit  '  sun-shrieker.'  E.  Afe,  a  dog,  a  low  fellow; 
Icel.  Hk,  Swed.  A*,  a  hntch.  The  difficult  "S..  gibe,  jibe,  seems 
to  answer  Co  Swed.  dial,  gip-a  (Icel.  geip-a),  to  talk  nonsense ; 
cf.  Swed.  tnun-gipa,  the  comer  of  the  mouth;  Norwcg.^n]e-<j, 
to  grin,  make  grimaces. 

$  410.  The  loelondio  6  (long  o).  Pronounced  as  A.  S. 
tf,  or  the  German  o  in  so.  It  would  therefore  regularly  be- 
come the  mod.  E.oo  in  boot.  It  appears  as  long  o  in  Swedish 
and  Danish, 

Examples,  (a)  E.  bloom,  s. ;  Icel.  bl^,  bl6m-i,  a  bloom,  a 
flower.  E,  AiiWi ;  Icel.  b6n.  E.  /iw«,  the  name  of  a  water-bird, 
more  correctly  called  loom  in  Shedand ;  Icel.  I6m-r,  Swed.  and 
Dan.  lorn,  a  loon,  E.  root;  Icel.  rSt,  Swed,  rot.  E.  koo^  ; 
Swed.  skop-a.    E.  /awi,  empty ;  Icel.  tim-r ;  Swed.  and  Dan. 

(5)  The  long  o  is  preserved  in  E.  bow-line,  Icel.  big-Kna^, 
Swed.  boglina,  but  is  altered  in  the  simple  word  bow  (of  a 
ship) ;  see  below. 

(c)  The  long  o  also  becomes  na  (as  in  cam)  in  English, 
owing  to  the  in6uence  of  a  following  guttural,  E,  ixm  (of  a 
ship);  Icel.  bSg-r,  Swed.  bog,  the  shoulder  of  an  animal,  the 
bow  or  '  shoulder '  of  a  ship ;  die  cognate  A.  S.  word  is  bSk, 
an  arm,  also  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  has  become  the 
mod.  £.  hough,  with  precisely  the  same  sound,  though  spielt 
differently.  E.  plough,  A.  S.  pl6h,  very  rare  and  only  a  bor- 
rowed word  from  Scandian;  \z^,plSg-r,  Swed.  plog;  but  it 
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is  remarkable  that  the  Scandian  word  was  also  borrowed,  and 
the  origin  of  this  word,  so  widely  spread  not  only  in  the 
Teutonic  but  also  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  is  Still  undis- 
covered. The  true  A.  S.  word  was  sulk,  whence  prov. 
Southern  £.  zool^,  E.  slouch,  orig.  a  sb.  meaning  '  a  slouch- 
ing  fellow ' ;  Icel.  slSk-r,  with  the  same  sense ;  cf.  Swed. 
shk-a,  to  droop. 

§  420.  Tlie  Icelandic  ii  (long  n).  Also  long  u  in 
Swedish  and  Danish,  and  still  preserving  the  old  sound.  It 
answers  to  A.  S.  tf,  and  should  therefore  pass  into  mod.  E, 
ou,  as  it  usually  does.  But  in  a  few  words,  which  I  give 
first,  the  old  soimd  is  retained. 

(a)  E.  booth;  Icel.  Md.  E.  crust;  Icel.  krUs.  E.  droop; 
Icel.  dr&p-a.  E.  gruesome,  grewsome,  horrible ;  cf.  Dan.  gru, 
iiorror.  Related  words  are  E.  Friesic  gri-s-m,  to  shudder  ; 
G.  grau-en,  to  shudder,  grau-iam,  horrible  ;  the  last  of  these 
is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  E.  word.  Hexham's  Old 
Du.  Diet,  also  gives  '  grouwsaem,  horrible,  abhominable,  or 
detestable.'  E.  hoot;  O.  Swed.  hul-a  {ut  en),  to  hoot  (one 
out);  Swed.  hutl  begone!  1,.  pooh,  interj.;  lce\.  pH,  the 
same.  In  the  words  hm-htmd,  hus-titigs,  both  derivatives 
from  Icel.  hUs,  a  house,  the  a  has  been  shortened  by  the 
accentual  stress,  and  then  '  unroimded.'     See  Chap.  XXV, 

(b)  E.  boun-d,  adj.,  ready  to  go  (with  excrescent  d) ;  Icel. 
bHitm,  prepared,  pp.  of  l>4-a.  E.  cow,  v.;  Icel.  hlg-a,  to 
tyrannise  over,  Dan.  ht-e,  to  coerce.  E.  cower ;  Icel.  iilr-a, 
Dan.  iur-e,  to  lie  quiet,  doze ;  Swed,  hur-a,  to  doze,  roost 
(as  birds),  E.  down  (i),  sofi  plumage ;  Icel.  dUttn,  Swed.  dim, 
Dan.  dun  or  duun.  E.  rouse  (i),  to  stir  up,  orig.  intransitive,  to 
rush  (out  of  covert) ;  Swed.  rus-a,  Dan.  rus-e,  to  rush.  E. 
ro(tt*(2),  adrinking-bout(Shakespeare)i  Swed.«tf,Dan.  ruus, 
drunkenness.    Hence  perhaps  K  row  (3),  a  disturbance,  up- 

'  '  Seiel,  Sule,  proDonaced  aiU  \glosnt  zeol  or  zuel],  sh.  a  plow  (die 
only  name) ' — ceferriiig  to  West  Devon  ;  Reprinted  Glossaiiei,  E.  D.  K., 
B.  6.  74. 
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roar;  hy AT0<ppiBg\btfa\ays,2sm.  shay  tox chaise, pea  for peast, 
*c.  E.  seout  (2),  to  ridicule  (an  idea) ;  Icel.  skdl-a,  a  taunt, 
sk&t'yrdi,  reproaches,  lit.  'scout-words,'  E,  scowl;  Dan. 
skui-e,  to  scowl,  cast  down  the  eyes.  E.  snout;  Swed.  stmt-a, 
Dan.  smtd-t  (for  *snu/-e),  E.  Friesic  snut-a,  smtt;  cf.  G. 
Seknauze.  E.  spoul  (put  for  *sf>roul,  like  speak  for  *spreak) ; 
Swed.  spttf-a,  occasional  fonn  of  sprul-a,  to  squirt,  ^>out ; 
Dan.  spTud-e  (for  "sprui-e),  to  spoat.  E.  sproui,  really  the 
same  word ;  E.  Friesic  sprul-en,  to  sprout.  The  Icel.  spretta 
means  both  to  spout  or  spirt,  and'  to  sprout ;  cf.  G.  spriHen, 
spriessen,  both  from  the  same  root.  £.  otii-law;  Ice).  iU- 
Idg-i,  the  same. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  verb  to  doze,  which  should  rather 
have  become  *douze;  Swed.  dial,  dus-a,  to  doze,  slumber, 
Norweg.  dusa,  to  repose ;  Icel.  d£ra  (for  *disa),  to  nap,  doze. 

MuTATlOH. 

§  421.  The  t-mutation  of  A.  S.  vowels  has  already  been 
explained  in  §  181 ;  the  results  being  that  the  original  voweb 
in  the  row  marked  (A)  below  were  changed  to  the  secondary 
or  mutated  vowels  in  the  row  marked  (B),  whenever  th« 
letter  j"  occurred  in  the  following  syllable  in  the  original  form 
of  the  derived  word. 

(A)  aoti;&dii}ea,eo;  6b.,  60. 

(B)  e  y  y;  (6  6f%  ie  (y);le(#). 

The  i-mutations  in  Icelandic  are  very  similar  to  these,  and 
may  be  thus  arranged.     Cf.  Sweet,  Icel,  Primer,  p.  4. 

(A)  a(o)  o  u(o) ;  a  6  li ;  6(ift,  jo) ;  an  |  jii  (j6). 

(B)  e     d   y ;    ee  ca  ^ ;        i  ;         ey  i     f. 

The  Icel.  a  is  always  long,  and  its  sound  agreed  with  that 
of  the  A.  S.  d.  The  Icel.  cb,  though  of  different  origin,  is 
frequently  written  ce.  In  the  modem  language,  both  a  and 
a  are  sounded  alike,  with  the  diphthongal  soimd  of  E.  1'  in 
bik. 
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I  shall  now  continue  the  history  of  the  long  vowel  j*  and 
of  the  diphthongs. 

§  422.  The  loelandio  ■§  (loZLg  7).  This  was  sounded 
like  A.  S.y,  or  G,  fi  in  grUn,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Swei 
and  Dan.  \an%y.  The  Swed.  and  Dan.  long_j'  still  keeps  its 
old  sound,  but  the  Icel-jf  ia  now  /  {E.  «  in  heet).  Like  the 
M.  K^,  this  sound  was  completely  confused  (in  English)  with 
long  t  (A.  S.  i),  and  consequently  becomes  the  mod.  E.  i  in 
hitt.  As  seen  above,  it  properly  arises  from  an  i-mulation  of 
long  ff,  or  oij&  oxjS, 

Examplea  E.  fie !  Icel.  0,  Swed.  and  Dan.  /y !  E. 
mire,  Icei.  nyfrr,  modern  m^ri,  a  bog ;  Swed.  myr-a,  Dan. 
n^r-e,  myr.  E.  sfiy,  adj. ;  Dan.  sij>,  shy ;  of.  Swed.  and 
Norweg.  s^ygg,  E.  Friesic  scAdi  (G.  scieu) ;  the  primitive 
diphthong  occurs  in  A.  S.  see'oA,  timid,  where  A.  S.  A  ^  Icel. 
j^.  E.  sfy;  Icel.  skjl,  Swed.  and  Dan.  siy,  a  cloud;  the 
primitive  diphthong  occurs  in  the  O.  Saxon  form  sh'o,  sky ; 
cf.  also  A.  S.  seH-a,  shade.  E.  sm'le,  v.,  to  wipe  the  nose ; 
Icel.  mjli-a,  Swed.  snyl~a,  Dan.  snyd-e  (for  snyl-e),  to  wipe  the 
snout ;  derived  by  mutation  from  Swed.  sttut,  snout  Thus 
rnjft-a  =  "sn&i-ja. 

%  423.  The  Icelandic  long  gb.  This  was  originally 
sounded  like  A.  S.  d,  or  E,  e  in  there^.  Consequently,  it 
passed  regularly  into  later  E.  ta  or  ee.  The  old  sound  is 
preserved  in  Swed.  H,  Dan.  a,  which  are  corresponding  letters. 
We  may  divide  the  examples  into  those  which  contain  E  m  \ 
those  which  contain  E,  ee ;  and  those  which  give  the  sound 
of  E.  1  in  hite,  which  is  the  sound  of  mod.  Icel.  <s. 

EzamploB.  (a)  E.  scream,  M.  E.  icrem-en  ;  Icel.  sircem-a, 
Swed.  skrSm-e,  Dan.  skramm-e,  to  scare,  terrify;  here  the  E, 
word  has  preserved  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  viz.  'to 
cry  aloud,'  the  sense  'to  scare'  being  secondary.    E.  seat; 

'  The  Icel.  <r  and  fl!  are  now  confused.  The  Icel.  a  fi-mntation  off) 
wss  different  in  origin,  and  equivalent  to  Swed.  aod  Dsn.  0;  in  Eng- 
land it  was  identified  with  /  ((•mntation  of  f),  and  passed  ioto  E.  ti. 
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Icel.  tat-i,  Swed.  sSI-e<  .  .  g  sdl-um  [i.  e.  derived  by  vowel- 
change  from  a  base '  parallel  to  that  of  sdt-um],  pi.  t.  pi.  of 
tilja,  to  sit.  E.  squeak ;  Swed.  sqvdk-a,  to  croak.  E.  squeal ; 
Swed.  sqvUl'a,  to  squeal. 

(5)  E.  snitr,  M. E.  sner-m,  to  deride;  Dan.  stuerr-e,  to 
grin  like  a  dog,  snarl.  Here  also  we  may  place  E.  seemly, 
adj. ;  IceL  siEmilig-r,  seemly,  from  smm-r,  becoming,  fit.  But 
in  [his  case  the  a  was  originally  a ;  cf.  Icel.  sSmi,  honour, 
s6nia,  to  beseem,  become ;  Dan.  sommelig,  seemly,  from 
sSmme,  to  beseem. 

(c)  E.  eider-duck,  a  late  word,  pronounced  with  «'  as  /  in 
bite,  though  some  pronounce  it  as  w  in  beel;  Icel.  aSr,  an 
eider-duck,  ^-/ry  (2),  the  spawn  of  fishes,  TA.'E./ri;  Icel. 
/r<E,/rjS,  spawn,  fry,  Swed.  and  Dan._/rO,  Goth.^^am'.  [In 
this  case  the  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  through  the 
French,  as  we  find  the  Anglo-French  iorcoi  frie,fry,  in  the 
Liber  Albus,  pp.  507,  508.]  E.  sly,  M.E.  sly^  sky;  Icel. 
slmg-r ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  slug.  Here,  however,  the  vowel  is 
a,  and  it  is  connected  with  sl6g-,  stem  of  pt.  pi.  of  sld,  to 
strike ;  the  orig.  sense  was,  accordingly,  dexterous  with  the 
hammer,  cunning  at  a  craft,  which  is  the  M.E.  sense. 
Hence  also  E,  sleight,  Icel,  slag-3,  slyness,  cunning,  dex- 
terity, 

id)  E.  Kail;  Icel,  v<sl-a  {=*wal-a),  from  the  base  vdl- 
seen  in  vdl-a,  vol-a,  to  wail;  the  suffix  -la  is  frequentative, 
and  the  ultimate  base  is  vd,  woe.  The  E.  vowel  is  affected 
by  the  allied  interjection,  viz.  Icel.  vei{='wei),-<KO  !  Curiously 
enough,  the  A.S.  inteij,  md,  Id,  wd,  lit,  'woe!  lot  woe!'  often 
appears  in  M.E.  as  wei-la-wei,  by  substitution  of  O.  Icel.  wet 
for  A.  S.  wd.  Hence  the  unmeaning  later  E.  well-away,  and 
even  well-aday  I 

§  424.  The  Icelandic  an.  The  old  sound  was  that  of 
au  in  G.  fiaus,  E.  ow  in  cow.  The  modern  Icel,  sound  is  quite 
un-English,  being  like  G.  c*  followed  by  short »',  or  the  eui  in 

>  Fiom  the  Mme  base  it  Icel.  sdt,  a  sitting  in  ambush,  an  •mbuih. 
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French  fauttuU.  The  proper  corresponding  Swed.  and 
Danish  letter  b  6.  The  old  au  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
hended by  the  English  as  approaching  the  sound  of  their  own 
long  0,  as  appears  from  two  words  of  known  antiquity,  viz. 
loose,  adj.,  and  tloop,  a  beaker.  In  other  instances  it  was 
turned  into  a  a. 

ExamplSB.  (a)  E.  Ioom,  M.  E.  loos ;  Icel.  lauss,  Swed.  and 
Dan.  kis ;  the  long  0  appears  in  O-  Sax.  l^,  Du.  los.  £.  stoup, 
sloop,  a  beaker,  M.  E.  sloop,  slop;  Icel.  staup,  a  beaker ;  Swed. 
stop,  a  liquid  measure  containing  three  pints. 

(i)  E,  fiusler ;  Icel.  fiauslr,  sb.,  hurry,  fiauslra,  v.,  to  be 
flustered.  E,  Irusl;  Icel.  Irausl,  Swed.  and  Dan.  IrSsl.  An 
exception  is  seen  in  gawk-y,  from  M.  E.  gowk,  a  cackoo, 
a  simpleton,  from  Icel.  gauk-r,  cuckoo. 

§  425.  The  loelandio  ei.  This  important  diphthong  is 
very  characteristic  of  Scando-English  words.  The  sound  is 
that  of  Icel.  and  A.  S.  e  followed  by  that  of  IceL  and  A.  S.  i; 
but  there  was  no  such  sound  in  the  oldest  A.  S.  It  appears, 
however,  in  native  Early  English,  wherein  it  arose  from  the 
weakening  of  f  in  such  words  as  A.S.  weg,&  way;  £.£.  uvi'. 
The  sounds  of  ei  and  at  were  confused;  hence  also  the 
spelling  wai,  way,  and  mod.  E.  way.  The  IceL  «  commonly 
appears  as  at  or  ay  in  mod.  E.,  (as  in  hail,  nay);  as  ea 
(in  steai)  ;  or  as  «'  and  ey  (in  Heir,  Ihey);  but  the  E.  sound 
is  usually  the  same  in  each  case.  See  further  below.  It 
answers  to  Swed.  long  e,  Dan.  long  e,  formerly  ee ;  also  to 
A.  S.  d,  Goth.  at. 

Examples,  {a)  E.  aye;  Icel.  «',  ever.  "B..  bait,  v.;  Icel. 
beita,  causal  of  bita,  to  bite.  E.  dai-ry,  from  M.E.  d^-e,  a 
dairymaid;  Icel.  de^-ja,  a  maid,  orig.  'kneader  of  bread'; 
from  de^,  dough.  E.  hail!  as  an  ezclamalion ;  Icel.  heill, 
the  same  word,  as  used  in  greetings.  (E.  hale  is  merely 
O.  Northumbrian.)  E.  nay ;  IceL  net.  E.  raid  (Northern) ; 
Icel.  reiS,  a  raid,  riding,  also  a  road;  doublet  of  E.  road, 
A.  S.  rAd.    E.  raise ;  Icel.  reisa,  causal  of  rUa,  to  rise.    E, 
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rein-deer,  where  the  first  element  is  Icel.  kreinti,  O.  Swed. 
ren,  a  reindeer;  a  word  of  Lapp  origin.  E.  steak;  Icel. 
sieik,  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  on  a  spit  or  peg,  and  roasted 
before  the  fire.  E.  swain ;  Ice!,  sveinn,  Swed.  sven,  a.  boy, 
lad,  servant ;  borrowed  whilst  the  Icel.  v  was  still  w.  E.  sioay ; 
Icel.  sveig-Ja,  to  bend  aside ;  a  causal  verb  from  an  older 
verb  svig-a,  to  bend,  still  preserved  in  Swedish  dialects.  E. 
their;  Icei.  peirra,  of  them.  E.  Ihey;  Icel.  Pei-r,  nom.  pi., 
they.     E.  tkwaile ;  Icel.  })veil. 

(h)  E.  weak,  M.E.  vaaik,  weik;  Icel.  veik-r  (=*wetk-r), 
Swed.  vei,  weak,  pliant  <  l|  veik,  pt.  t.  of  vik-ja,  to  turn  aside. 
E.  queasy,  feeling  nausea;  Norweg.  kveis{=*kweis),  sickness 
after  a  debauch,  Icel.  kveis-a,  or  i3ra-kveis-a,  colic. 

(c)  E.  groin,  the  same  word  as  prov.  E.  grain,  a  branch, 
hence,  the  fork  of  the  body;  Ice!.  |?T«n,,  a  branch,  arm. 

§  428.  The  loelandio  ey.  This  is  the  I'-mutation  of  au ; 
formerly  pronounced  as  Icel.  and  A.  S.  e,  followed  by  Icel. 
and  A.  S.  y,  but  now  pronounced  simply  the  same  as 
Icel.  ti. 

Examples,  (a)  It  occurs  in  the  modern  Icel.  geysir,  lit. 
'gusher'  <  ..  ||  gaus,  pt.  t  ofgj'fs-a,  to  gush. 

(d)  It  answers  to  M.  E.  ^  in  dey-en,  E.  die  (Lowl.  Sc.  dte), 
now  pronounced  with  «=  /  in  bile;  Icel.  d^-Ja,  to  die. 

{c)  It  is  confused  with  E.  long  e.  E.  sieep,  to  soak  in  a 
liquid ;  Icel.  steyp-a,  to  make  to  stoop,  poiu-  out  liquids,  cast 
metals ;  Swed.  stup-a,  to  cast  metals,  steep  com.  The  IceL 
st^p-a  is  the  causal  oVsi&p-a  (pt.  t.  *siaup),  to  sloop. 

{d)  As  the  E.  Irust  answers  to  Icel,  trausl  (§  424),  so  the 
£.  Irysl  is  used  as  a  mutated  form  of  trust,  as  if  from  Icel. 
Ireytl-a  (i.e.  *traust-ja),  to  make  trusty  or  strong  or  safe, 
confirm ;  hence  the  M.  E.  sb.  tryst  or  trist,  meaning  ori- 
ginally a  fixed  station  (a  term  in  hunting);  and  hence,  a  sure 
meeting-place. 

§  427.  Vhs  loelandio  j6,  jd.  These  both  answer  to 
A.  S.  /e,  Goth,  iu,  Teut.  eu.     The  E.  skeal,  shiel,  shielin,  or 
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sh/aling,  a  temporary  hut,  answers  to  Icel.  skj6l,  a  shelter, 
cover ;  Swed.  and  Ean.  skjul.  The  E.  meek  answers  to  Icel. 
mjiik-r,  soft,  meek.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
can  really  be  of  Scandian  origin ;  they  are  probably  Anglian. 
The  E.  words  would  result  at  once  from  the  equivalent 
A.  S.  forms  *scfyl,  *m/oc,  but  they  are  unauthorised  We 
find,  however,  the  form  jneoc  in  the  Ormulum. 

§  428.  Mutation.  Some  examples  of  vowel-mutation 
have  already  occurred.  The  following  also  deserve  notice. 
Some  of  them  involve  gradation  also.     See  §  421. 

a>  .  .  e.  E.  beck,  a  brook;  Icel.  bekk-r,  Swed.  bdck;  see 
G.  Bach  in  Kluge.  E.  drrgs  ;  Swed.  drilgg.  'E.ged,  a  pike 
(fish),  Icei.gedd-a,  is  doubtless  a  deiivative  of  gaid-r,  a  spike ; 
the  fish  is  called  pike  in  English  on  account  of  its  thin  shape. 
E.  keg ;  Icel.  kaggi.  E.  ken,  M.  E.  kentien,  to  teach,  also  to 
know ;  Icel,  kenna  (Goth,  kannjan).  E.  smelt ;  Swed.  smSlt-a. 
E.  hinge,  M.  E.  hmge ;  from  Icel.  heng-ja,  to  hang ;  cf.  E. 
hang.    See  §  193. 

0>  .  .  y.  E.  drip,  M,  E.  drypp-en  ;  Dan.  drypp-e,  to  drip 
<  . .  II  Icel.  i/rij^i?,  pp.  of  rf»7'if/-a,  to  drop,  drip.  E._^/^,  Icel. 
fyl-ja  <  .  .fol-i,  a  foal,  Goth./wZ-a,  E./</;  Icel.^^'a,  to 
remove,  used  reflexively  a,a  flyt-ja-sk,  to  flit  <  .  .  H  fiol-inn,  pp, 
oifijSta,  to  float.  E.  lift,  Icel.  lypi-a  (pronounced  as  lyft-a), 
to  exalt  in  air  <  .  .  Icel.  hpt  (pron.  as  loft\  air,  Goth,  lu/t-us. 
So  also  shirt,  skirt,  skittish,  skiltks.     See  §  193. 

a>  .  .  y.  E.  sh'm,  i.  e.  to  take  off  scum,  answers  to  an 
Icel,  "s&ym-Ja,  not  found ;  cf.  Swed.  skumm-a,  Dan.  s&umm-e, 
to  skim,  from  Swed.  and  Dan.  skum,  scum.  This  is  a  remark- 
able instance  in  which  the  £.  form  is  more  archaic  than  the 
known  Scandian  forms'.    See  §  194. 

Other  mutations  have   abeady  been  ezempUfied   in   the 

'  Yet  we  have  Swed.  skymma,  to  darken,  from  skum,  obscure.  Prac- 
tically, these  are  equivalent  words ;  for  E.  scum,  t.,  means  a  '  covering,' 
and  Swed.  sktim  meana  '  coveriiig,'  i.  e.  obscniiiig.     All  frx>m  the  root 
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.words  mile,  §  422,  p.  461;  seat,  §  423  (a),  p.  463;  geysir, 
sleep,  Irysl,  §  426,  p.  464. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  also  a  u-muCatioD, 
cliangii^  a  into  ii ;  thus  dSg-r,  a  day,  makes  dog-um  in  the 
dative  plural.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  E.  bark  (of  a 
tree),  from  Icel.  bork-r  (stem  liark-u) ;  and  E,  brindled,  for- 
merly brinded,  as  in  Shakespeare  (Macb.  iv.  r.  i),  from  Icel. 
brond-StiT,  brindled,  lit,  marked  as  with  a  brand  ;  cf.  hr'6nd- 
urn,  dat.  pi,  of  brand-r,  a  brand.  E.  ledge  answers  to  Icel. 
^^g>  the  ledge  or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  <  .  .  II  *lag 
(now  Id),  pt,  t.  of  Itggj'a,  to  lie. 

§  43B.  Grodatioii.  The  Icelandic  vowel-gradation  has 
already  been  given,  in  §  153.  Omitting  conjugation  i,  we 
have  (2)  skak-a,  to  shake,  pt.  t.  sk6k;  (3)  ber-a,  to  bear,  bar, 
bdr-um,  bor-inn  (where  bar  is  the  pt.  t.  s.  isl  person,  bdrum  is 
the  pL  t.  pi.  rst  person,  and  borinn  is  the  pp.) ;  (4)  gef-a,  to 
gi^^i  S^f<  gAf-»m,  gef-inn ;  (5)  drekk-a,  to  drink,  drakk, 
drukk-um,  drukk-inn ;  (6)  drif-a,  to  drive,  dreif,  drif-um,  drif- 
""'  >  (j)  ^j'^-t,  to  choose,  iaus,  kus-um,  koi-inn.  More 
briefly:  shake,  a,  6;  bear,  e,  a,  &,  o;  give,  e,  a,  i.,  e; 
drink,  e,  a,  u,  u;  drive,  f,  ei,  i,  i;  choose,  j6,  au,  u,  o. 
These  gradations  appear  in  derivatives  from  strong  verba, 
which  I  shall  here  only  enumerate ;  they  can  easily  be  worked 
out  by  help  of  my  Dictionary.  Some  of  these  derivatives 
CKhibit  mutation  as  well,     {Dregs  exhibits  mutation  only.) 

5>iflifc-conjugation ;  dregs.     Cf .  §  172. 

G/'iiif-conjugation :  seat,  wag.    Cf.  %  174. 

ZV/ni-conjugalion  :  hand,  brind-ed,  brind-led,  brun-l,  elam- 
b-er,  shing-k  (coarse  round  crunching  or  '  singing '  gravel), 
slang,  stang.     Cf.  §  175. 

/)«»f-conjugation  :  bait,  dirt,  raid, raise,  rifl,  sway;  §  176. 

CAooje-conjugalion ;  bigh-t,  cUf-l,  clif-t,  drtb-ble,  drip, 
fledge,  flit,  geys-ir,  gush,  gus-l,  ru-ih,  scud,  scuff-k,  scuU-le  (to 
run  away  quickly),  shuff-k,  skilt-ish,  skillies;  §  177. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Icelandic  ha^  contributed  to 
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our  use  some  strong  verbs,  ■nz.fltttg,  rive,  take,  thrive;  as  well 
as  the  common  £tnd  useful  verbs  cali,  cast,  die,  and,  indeed, 
many  others,  as  dip  (to  cut),  drag,  drip,  gasp,  gaze,  &c. 
Rott-tn,  Icel.  rot-inn,  is  evidently  the  pp.  of  a  lost  strong 
verb ;  see  O,  H.  G.  riuzan  and  rizfit  in  Schade. 

§  430.  The  various  Aryan  suffixes  have  been  so  fully 
illustrated  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  shew  how  these  suffixes  appear  in  Icelandic. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  illustrations  have  been  taken  from  Ice- 
landic already,  and  the  mode  of  fonning  words  with  suffixes 
in  Icelandic  is  much  the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Aryan  suffix  -TO  occurs  as  -ih  in  boo-th,  Icel.  M-d, 
from  h&-a,  to  dwell;  and  in  ru'th  from  rue,  v. 

The  -/  is  also  a  suffix  in  bigh-t,  brun-t,  cas-t,  def-t, 
fratcgh-t,  gus't,  raf-t,  rif-t,  sleigh-t,  thrif-t,  tigh-t ;  and  pro- 
bably m  Jaunt  and  stilt. 

§  4S1.  But  there  is  another  suffixed  ■■/  almost  peculiar  to 
Scandian,  which  requires  special  consideration,  viz.  the  -t 
which  marks  the  neuter  gender  in  adjectives  and  pronouns. 
We  have  it  in  E.  and  A.  S.  in  the  words  )'-/,  tha-t,  wha-t 
(A.  S.  hi't,  JxB-t,  hwa-l),  which  are  closely  related,  respec- 
tively, to  E.  he,  the,  who.  The  same  suffix  appears  as  -d  in 
the  Latin  illu-d,  istu-d,  qui-d,  quo-d,  from  ille,  iste,  quis,  gut. 
It  only  appears  in  A,S.  in  the  above  three  words,  but  in 
Icelandic  it  is  the  regular  suffix  of  the  neuter  gender  of 
strong  adjectives,  so  that  the  neuter  of  ung,  young,  is  ttng-t; 
Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  14.  Moreover,  this  neuter  singular 
is  often  used  adverbially,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
explain  the  final  -/  in  the  words  athwar-t,  scan-i,  tkwar't, 
iof-t,  wan-t,  and  wigh-t,  adj.  (valiant).  AH  these  words,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  are  of  Scandian  origin.  Thus  scan-t 
(for  *scami),  is  from  Icei.  siam-t,  neuter  of  skamm-r,  short, 
brief,  whence  skamt-a,  to  scant,  stint,  dole  out,  Tkwar-t  is 
M.  E.  pjvert,  adj.,  across  ;  Icel.  pver-t  {orig.  *J>wer-t),  neut. 
oi  j>verr,  adj.,  perverse,  cerate  with  A.  S. /nveerA.  Hence 
u  h  3 
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a-thwart,  for  on  Ihwarl,  across.  Tof-l,  a  green  knoll ;  Icel, 
iop-f  (pron.  to/f),  also  lom-t,  a  knoll,  toft,  clearing,  orig,  neuter 
of  AfM-r,  empty  (North  E./oow).  Wan-/,  s.,  from  M.  E.  want, 
adj.,  deficient ;  Icel.  van-l  (for  'wan-t),  orig.  neuter  of  van-r, 
lacking.  Hence  also  wanl,  v.,  Icel.  vant-a,  to  lack,  from  the 
same  neuter  form.  Wigh-t,  adj.,  valiant,  vigorous  ;  Ice!,  vig-t, 
orig.  neuter  of  vig~r,  fit  for  war,  from  v!g,  war  ;  cf,  Swed.  vig, 
nimble,  active,  clever. 

§  433.  There  is  another  suffis,  altogether  Scandian,  which 
only  appears  in  the  two  words  bask  and  busk,  both  of  which 
were  originally  reflexive  verbs  ;  the  former  means  '  to  bathe 
oneself,'  and  the  latter  'to  prepare  oneself,'  to  get  ready. 
The  sk  stands  for  sik  (cf.  G.  sich),  the  accusative  case  of  a 
reflenive  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  of  which  no  nominative 
occurs.  Bask  answers  to  Icel.  *baSask,  orig.  form  of  baSast 
(an  obvious  corruption),  to  bathe  oneself;  from  ba3a,  to 
bathe,  and  sik,  self.  Busk  is  from  Icel.  b&ask,  to  get  oneself 
ready;  from  b&a,  to  prepare,  and  sik,  self;  as  before*. 

The  sufBx  in  sis-Ur  is  discussed  above,  §  327  (c),  p.  347  ; 
that  in  blus-Ur  in  %  228  (f),  p.  248;  and  the  suffix  sf  in 
Iru-sl,  tryst,  in  5  233,  p.  254, 

§  433-  Verbal  Suffixes.  These  have  been  discussed 
above,  in  §§  260-263.  The  Scandian  verbs  in  -m  or  -n  are 
batl-en, /aw-n,  gai-n,  happ-en,  hast-en,  lik-en.  The  verbs  in 
-k  are  lur-k,  scul~k;  to  which  we  may  add  filsk  (weakened 
from  *fil-k),  a  derivative  of  Icxljel-a,  to  hide,  which  has 
also  produced  the  prov.  'E./eal,  with  the  very  sense  of '  filch ' 
or  'hide  slily'  (Halliwell).  'He  thaX /eels  can  find,'  says 
Grose,  is  a  Northern  proverb. 

'  The  suggestion  tbat  task  means  'to  bake  oneself  is  simply  a  bad 
guesi,  made  in  igcoraace  of  the  fact  that  the  M.  E.  bathea  was  used 
refleiively  in  the  very  sense  of  bask ;  see  Chaucer,  Noone*  Prestei  Tale, 
446.  So  also  Swed. '  badda  sig  i  solm,  (o  bask  in  the  son ' ;  Widegren's 
Swed.  Diet.  (1788). 

'  See  Remarks  od  the  Reflexive  Pronoon  in  Icelandic,  by  G.  VigfiU' 
SOD,  in  tlie  Fhil.  Soc  Transaction^  1866,  p.  80,  At  p.  100,  upwards  of 
forty  examples  aibmk  are  given,  from  a.  o.  1390  to  1S19. 
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The  verbs  in  -k  or  -el,  mostly  frequentative,  and  formed 
from  a  Scandian  base,  are  numerous,  viz.  bung-le,  bitst-k{^), 
dagg-le,  dang-U,  iapp-le,  dazz-le  (from  dase).  dibb-k  (for 
*dipP'U),  dragg-le,  dribb-k  (for  *drifip-k),  gabb-k,  grov-il, 
jumb-k,  pratl'k,  rif-k,  ripp-k,  rust-k,  scuff-k  (from  Swed. 
skuff-a,  to  shove  about),  scull-U  (to  scud  away),  shriv-el, 
skuff-k  {from  shove),  smugg-k,  snivel,  squaib-k,  sttf-k, 
strugg-k,  slumb'k,  iipp-k,  wagg-k.  Those  in  -/  seem  to 
express  continuance  rather  ihs-n /requency;  thus  to  knee-l  is 
to  remain  on  the  knees;  to  wai-l  is  keep  on  crying  wai\ 
(Icel.  veil  wol).  The  list  is:  knee-l,  pur-l,  spraw-l,  squea-l, 
swir-l,  wai-l,  vjhir-l. 

The  verbs  in  -er,  from  a  Scandian  base,  are  blund-er, 
hlusl-er,  clamh-er,  glimm-er,  glilt-er,ja6b-er,  lumb-er  (to  make 
a  rumbling  noise),  palt-er,  skiv-er,  simp-er,  slav-er,  slubb-er, 
smalt-er,  spiutt-er,  sputi-er,  squand-er,  siagg-er,  siuti-er, 
sviagg-er;  in  many  of  these,  the  -er  is  an  E.. addition. 

The  suffix  -se  in  ckan-se,  answering  to  A,  S.  -si-an,  Goth. 
-is-on,  has  been  explained  in  §  263,  where  rin-se  is  noted  as 
being  a  F,  word  of  Scand.  origin.  We  find  this  also,  I  think, 
in  glim-p-se,  from  M.E.  glim-sen,  to  glimpse;  and  in  clum- 
s-y,  allied  to  Swed.  dial,  ilumm-s-en,  benumbed.  The  suffix 
of  clumsy  has  been  imitated  in  lip-sy,  as  well  as  in  the  E. 
word  Irick-sy.  I  should  also  explain  gasp  (IceL  geispa,  Swed, 
gdspa)  as  being  a  derivative  of  the  verb  lo gape;  for  just  as 
we  have  iasp  for  iaps,  and  clasp  for  claps  (§  263),  we  may 
explain  Swtd.  g^spa  As=^gdpsa=:'gap-sia.  Rietz  explains 
Swed.  dial,  gapiig,  noisy,  as  being  from  gapa,  to  gape. 

§  434.  The  various  modes  of  consonantal  change  enu- 
merated in  §  322  are  all  in  operation  in  the  case  of  Scandian 
words,     I  give  some  examples  of  most  of  them. 

Palatalisation.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  Scandian 
words  to  resist  palatalisation,  as  is  well  shewn  in  comf)aring 
the  Northern  kirk  (Icel.  kirk-jd)  with  the  Southern  church 
(A.  S.  cyrice).     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  E.  words 
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beginning  with  the  sound  of  sk,  many  of  which  are  of  Scan- 
dian  origin,  viz.  scald,  adj.  scabby,  scald,  a  poet,  scaU,  a  scab, 
scant,  scar,  a  rock,  scare,  scarf,  v.,  scoop,  scotch,  v.,  sc<mt,  v., 
scowl,  scraggy,  scrap,  scrape,  scratch,  scream,  screech,  scrip, 
a  bag,  scud,  scuffle,  sculk,  scull,  a  light  oar,  scum,  scutlU,  to 
scud  away ;  also  skaaer,  skid,  skill,  skim,  skin,  skirl,  skittish, 
skittles,  sky.  But  the  tendency  to  turn  sk  into  sh  was  so 
Strong  that  we  find  amongst  the  words  of  Scand.  origin  such 
words  as  sheer,  pure,  shelve,  shirt,  shiver,  a  splinter,  and  some 
others.  So  also  mil-ch  is  a  derivative  of  mil-k ;  to  which  add 
fil-ch  {§  433),  p.  468,  and  slouch  (§  419  c)  p.  459. 

Similarly,  the  Northern  English  brig,  rig,  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Southern  palataUsed  forms  bridge,  ridge,  and 
the  like.  The  number  of  Scand.  words  ending  in  ^  or  ^^  is 
very  striking.  Examples  are  drag,  dreg-s,  egg,  s.,  egg  (on),  v., 
fag,  a  paving  stone,  fag,  an  ensign,  hug,  keg,  leg,  log,  rig, 
to  fit  a  ship,  riig,  a  ridge,  sag,  slag,  slug  (for  *sluk),  smug 
(for  *smuk),  snug,  stag,  tag,  wag ;  to  which  may  be  added 
many  words  in  which  the  g  is  doubled,  such  as  daggle, 
draggle,  muggy,  swagger,  Sec;  and  the  remarkable  form 
ug-ly,  Icel.  ugg-ligr.  The  verb  to  egg  on,  i,  e,  instigate,  is 
sometimes  written  edge  on.  Fledge  and  ledge  are  instances  of 
palatalisation  in  Scand.  words. 

The  sb.  egg  is  particularly  noticeable.  I  have  inadvertently 
given  ihe  derivation  from  the  A.  S.  ag,  but  this  is  certainly 
wrong.  For  just  as  the  A.  S.  dc^  became  day,  so  A.  S.  c^ 
became  ay  or  ey;  and  the  curious  A.  S.  pi.  ag-ru,  eggs,  pro- 
duced an  M.  E,  eire,  or  (with  the  favourite  Southern  pi.  suffix 
-eti)  the  commoner  form  eiren  or  ^ren.  This  form  occurs, 
for  instance,  in  Wyclifs  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  157,  where 
the  Glossary  unluckily  explains  it  as  'heirs'.'  Caxton,  in 
his  Eneydos,  1490,  tells  a  good  story  of  a  Kentish  woman 
who  was  asked  by  some  Northern  English  sailors  to  sell 

•  In  M.  E.,  heir  appears  ol  eir  or  eyr.  The  ptoral  is  eires,  eyres, 
eirii,  or  eyrii,  and  cannot  possibly  become  eiren. 
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them  some  'eggys'  which  drew  from  her  the  remark  that 
'she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe.'  Fortunately  a  bystander 
interpreted  the  word  as  'eyren';  whereupon  'the  good  wyf 
sayd  that  she  understod  hym  wel'.'  The  fact  is,  that  eggs  is 
the  Northern  form ;  and,  as  such,  is  derived,  not  from  the 
A.  S,  ceg,  but  from  Icel.  egg  {Swed.  Sgg") ;  just  as  the  verb  to 
egg  is  the  Icel.  egg-ja. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scandian  -sk,  when  final,  con- 
stantly becomes  -sh\  thus  dash  answers  to  Swed.  dask-a; 
gnask,  Dan.  gfiasi-e;  pash,  Sved.pasi-a,  Norweg.  lask-a,  to 
dabble  in  water,  Dan.  bask-e,  to  slap;  smash,  Swed.  dial. 
smask,  a  slight  report,  smisi-a,  to  slap;  swash,  Swed.  dial. 
svassi'O,  to  make  a  swashing  noise,  as  when  one  walks  with 
water  in  the  shoes;  iush,  Swed.  iusk-e,  a  shrub.  But  -sk 
remains  in  whisk,  misspelling  for  *wtsk,  from  Swed.  visk-a, 
'  a  whisk,  a  small  broom '  (Widegren),  Icel.  vi'si,  a  wisp  of 
hay ;  also,  for  distinctness,  in  6ask  and  6usk.  We  even  find 
final  -sh  for  final  -j;  as  in  gu-sh,  Icel.  gus-a;  flush,  v.,  to 
redden,  Swed.  dial. yfajf-a,  to  burn,  flare;  and,  strai^est  of 
all,  sk  for  inidal  S  in  shingle,  the  '  singing '  coarse  gravel  on 
the  sea-shore. 

Initial  g  may  pass  intoy;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
difficult  vioYA.&jabber,jaunl,  jibe,  jumble,  Jump. 

§  486.  ToioinB  of  ToioelesB  letters.  See  §§  323,  362. 
Examples :  p  >  b;  dibble,  from  dip ;  dribble,  from  drip ;  flabby, 
boTaflap;  gaby,  homgape;  jumble,  froiajump.  See  zlso gibe, 
naS,  snob,  snub,  squab,  squabbU'va  my  Dictionary.  Alsoi  >  g\ 
as  va/og,  hug,  slug,  smug,  snug ;  scragg-y,  probably  allied  to 
shrink;  siagger,M.'E.  stakeren;  sprag,  tor  sprak  (Meny  Wives, 
iv.  I.  84),  T>d\  as  in  scud,  with  its  frequentative  scult-le; 
allied  to  shool.  F  >  v;  as  in  rive,  thrive,  throve,  Icel.  ri/-a, 
Prif-a,  pre/-i;  the  Icel.  /  being  voiceless.  S  >  z;  as  in 
craze,  daze,  Swed.  kras-a,  das-a,  the  Scand.  s  beii^  voiceless ; 
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SO  also  in  maze,  dose.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  also  to 
raise,  queasy,  rouse;  but  our  spelling  takes  no  note  of  it. 
Englishmen  mispronounce  the  Icel.  geysir  vith  the  sound 
of  a,  and  even  turn  the  *y  into  E,  «;  as  if  it  were  geener. 
See  note  r  on  p.  475. 

§  486.  TocOlisalaoa  of  voiced  letl^rs.  See  §  362  (3). 
The  medial  or  final  Scand.  g  is  frequently  vocalised,  as  in 
/aum  =  Icel.  fagna ;  so  also  in  bim)  (of  a  ship),  gain,  profit, 
how,  a  hill,  lom,  adj.,  low,  lowe,  a  flame,  roe,  spawn  (Icel. 
hrogn).  Sometimes  the  g  has  been  previously  voiced  from 
k,  as  in  Jlaw,  Swed.  ftaga,  allied  to  Jlake ;  fraught,  Dan. 
/ragt-e,  Zvitd./rakl-a. 

§  437.  AflBimilatioil.  See  §  362  (4).  This  is  a  marked 
feature  of  Icelandic,  which  has,  for  example,  the  forms 
drekk-a,  drakk,  drukk-inn,  in  place  of  our  drink,  drank,  drunk. 
Examples  are  seen  in  brad,  M.  E.  brad,  hrod,  IceL  brodd-r, 
a  spike,  A.  S.  brord,  Teut.  brozda  ;  gad,  a  wedge  of  steel,  a 
goad,  Icel.  jf arfrf-r,  Goth,  gazd-s,  Teut.  gazua;  ill,  Icel.  iU-r, 
ill-r,  perhaps  =  A. S,  idel,  idle,  but  this  is  doubtful;  odd, 
Icel.  odd-i,  orig.  a  triangle,  aUied  to  odd-r,  a  point,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  ord,  Teut.  rzDA ;  ruck,  a  crease,  wrinkle,  Icel, 
hrukk-a,  Swed.  rynk-a.  Ransack  is  from  Icel.  rarm-saia,  to 
search  a  house,  where  rann  (for  *ra2n  =  'rasn)  is  cognate 
with  the  Gothic  razn,  a  house.  The  Northern  Y..  force,  a 
waterfall,  is  the  O.  Icel./pTJ,  mod.  Icel._/1>M.  E.  brink,  Dan, 
and  Swed.  brink,  is  assimilated  to  brekka  in  Icelandic. 

§  438.  Substitation.  See  §  362  (5).  T  is  subsdtuted 
for  k  in  nasty,  formerly  nasky;  and  in  milt,  substituted  for 
milk  (cf.  Swed.  mjolke,  milt),  by  confusion  with  E.  milt,  the 
spleen.  Flatmt  answers  to  Swed.  dial,  fianka,  to  waver,,  to 
t)e  tossed  about'.  Sh  is  put  for  finalj  va. gush, flush;  §  434, 
p.  471.  A  very  curious  substitution  is  UtaX  oX  sledge  for  sUds, 
a  plural  which  was  mistaken  for  a  singular. 
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%  4Se.  UetatlLesiB.  See  §  36a  (6).  Gas-p  is  probably 
for^a/-f;  §  433,  p.  469.  R  is  shifted  in  dirt,  M.  E.  drit, 
Icel.  i/ri/. 

§  440.  Contraction.  See  §  363.  The  usual  loss  of 
initial  h  occurs  before  /  in  let ;  and  probably  in  leak  (cf.  A,  S. 
Mec-e,  leaky)  and  in  btrk ;  before  n,  in  ««//;  fist,  and  nigg-ard; 
before  r,  in  ra/,  to  seize  hastily,  rape,  haste,  rape,  a  county 
division  in  Sussex,  roe,  spawn,  ruck,  a  fold,  crease,  ruck,  a 
heap,  rulh.  Initial  w  is  lost  in  rack,  vapoury  cloud,  Icel. 
rek.  Anil,' sky-rek,  drifting  clouds,  put  for  'wrek^ ;  also  in 
rool,  Icel.  r6t,  if  it  be  allied  to  wort.  Initial  tk  is  lost  in 
riding,  by  confusion  between  North  thriding  and  North 
riding.  Medial  voiced  th  (dh)  is  lost  in  bask,  put  for  *iat/uk 
(*badhsk).  Final  Ih  is  lost  in  quandary,  if  it  be  from  M.E. 
wandreth  (Icel.  vandradt).  A  rf  is  lost  in  wall-eyed,  put  for 
wald-eyed  {IceL  vald-eyg^r,  itself  a  corruption  of  vagl-eygr). 
In  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  both  forms  occur,  viz.  wald'eyed 
(=Ice]  vald-eygSr),l.  608,  and  wawil-eyed (=^lcel.  vagl-eygr), 
1.  1706.  /"is  lost  before  /  in  whirl,  put  for  'whirfie,  Icel. 
koirfla ;  and  after  r  in  wherry,  answering  to  Icei.  hver/r,  easily 
turned,  crank,  unsteady  (said  of  a  ixat).  Doubdess  more 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  contraction  might  be  added; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  loss  of 
a  final  letter  occurs  in  the  word  roe  (of  a  fish).  This  is  the 
Lowl.  Sc.  roun,  raun,  Lincolnsh.  roan,  mistaken  for  a  plural 
(like  shoo-n  from  shoe\  Skinner,  in  1671,  made  this  very 
mistake,  for  his  Dictionary  gives  us :  '  The  Roan  or  Roes 
of  fish,  ova  ptscium.'     But  the  Icel.  form  is  hrogn. 

§  441.  TTnToioing  of  Toioed  consonants.  See  §  368. 
This  process  is  rare,  as  the  change  is  usually  made  the  other 
way.  Blunt  is  used  in  the  Ormulum,  16954,  to  signify  dull 
in  mind,  and  may  t>e  connected  wilh  Icel.  blund-a,  to  doze. 
Shunt  is  the  M.E.  shunt-en,  to  start  aside,  escape,  a  word  so 
<r;  IceL  rei-a,  to  drive  — A.  S. 
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well  preserved  in  the  North  of  England  that  it  has  been  re- 
vived in  literary  English  from  the  language  of  our  navvies. 
It  is  aUied  to  Icel  skund-a,  to  hasten,  an  extension  of  the 
verb  to  shun. 

$  412.  Additions  to  the  forms  of  words.  See  §  369. 
The  most  noticeable  additions  are  due  lo  the  insertion  of  the 
excrescent  letters  i and rf after m and i.  Examples:  lum-b-er, 
to  rumble,  Swed,  dial,  lom-ra,  to  resound,  Swed.  IJumm,  a 
great  noise ;  stmn-h-h,  Swed.  dial,  stotn-la,  Icel.  slum-ra. 
The  history  of  the  b  in  clamber  and  wimble  is  obscure. 

D  is  added  after  n  in  boun-d,  i.  e.  ready  to  go,  Icel.  b6iim; 
and  in  boul-d-er,  Swed.  dial,  bulkr-steen,  a  large  rolling  stone, 
possibly  from  bullra,  to  thunder,  crash.  See  Boulder  in 
the  New  E.  Diet  The  n  in  squa-n-der  seems  to  be  an  inser- 
tion, the  Lowland  Scotch  word  being  squatter.  The  n  in 
slatttr-n  is  excrescent  (after  r),  as  in  bitter-n  (§  34^)- 

The  d  in/bn-d  is  not  excrescent,  but  a  real  addition,  the 
M.  R  form  being /cnn-td,  formed  as  pp.  oi  fonn-en,  to  act 
foolishly. 

Whisk  contains  a  useless  h,  and  should  be  wisk  (f  434);  a 
wish  is  properly  a  kind  of  wiper  or  brush,  and  '  to  wisk  past ' 
contains  the  same  metaphor  as  '  to  brush  past'  The  /might 
seem  to  be  intrusive  in  wind-l-ass,  by  confusion  with  wind- 
lace,  a  winding  course ;  the  usual  Icel.  word  being  vind-dss 
(for  *ivind-dss),  from  vind-a,  to  wind,  and  dss,  a  pole.  But 
Mr.  Magndsson  tells  me  that  the  Icel.  fonn  vindil-dss  is  also 
in  common  use,  where  vindil-  is  the  stem  of  vindilJ,  a  winder. 
Mid.  Eng.  also  had  the  tenn  windel,  as  in  yam-windel,  a.  reel 
for  yam;  see  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  536.  Hence  windlass  may 
be  explained  as  put  for  windel-ass,  where  ass  =  Icel.  6ss. 
And  in  fact,  I  now  find  that  the  Prompt.  Parv.  actually  has 
the  expression  '  wyndynge  with  vyndtlas,  or  wyndas ' ;  which 
may  be  held  to  settle  this  disputed  point  at  last. 

§  448.  Graphic  changes.  See  §  371.  Of  course  Scan- 
dian  words  were  spelt  after  an  English  fashion.     The  chief 
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exception  is  the  modem  E.  word  geysir ',  which  is  spelt  as  in 
IceliLndic,  but  pronounced  as  if  turned  into  an  E.  geeser 
(5  435)-  Many  Icel.  words  begin  with  sk,  where  English 
uses  sc  and  sk  indiscriminately  (434). 

A  few  peculiarities  of  Icelandic  spelling  may  be  here 
nodced.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  numerous,  viz.  a,  t, 
't  ">  "ly-  ^i  ^<  ^1  ^'^i  where  the  accent  denotes  length;  au, 
et,  ey,  te,  a,  o\  The  te  and  a  are  both  now  sounded  as 
£.  i  in  Me,  and  the  same  symbol  (ts)  often  does  duty  for 
both.  In  the  sounds  denoted  by  j^  and  jd,  the  J  (E.  y)  is 
almost  a  vowel,  making^;?  and/tf  almost  diphthongs,  answer- 
ing to  A.S.  /o;  so  also  with  regard  to  ja,jd,/u,f6. 

Initial  ih  is  always  voiceless,  like  E.  /A  in  /hin,  and  is 
denoted  by/.  Medial  and  final  /A  is  always  voiced,  like  E. 
/(i  in  iAis,  and  is  denoted  by  ?'.  V  (though  now  sounded  as 
£.  v)  had  otiginally  the  sound  of  w,  and  several  £.  words 
banning  with  w  are  of  Scandian  origin,  such  as  wag,  wanl, 
weak,  wing.  Similarly  kv  was  originally  sounded  as  A.  5. 
kw(E..wky,  sothatE.  wAfWis  bomlct\.fivirfi'a{^=kwirJi-a), 
theybeing  dropped.  We  have  needlessly  turned  the  words 
wiking  and  Walhalla  into  viking  and  valkalla ;  as  both 
words  relate  to  very  early  times,  the  initial  w  is  better. 
So  also  the  symbol  kv  had  originally  the  sound  of  iw,  A.  S. 
at),  E.  gu\  the  symbol  q  being  hardly  ever  used.  Thus 
E.  queas-y  is  from  Icel,  kveis  {=iwn's),  as  in  kvtisa,  colic. 
C  is  also  disused,  k  being  always  employed  for  the  if-sound. 
Hence  E.  cast  is  from  Icel.  kasl-a.  Other  particulars  must 
be  learnt  from  books  that  deal  specially  with  the  language. 

'  Prononnce  it  as  E,  gay  stcr,  trilling  the  r,  and  accenting  ^j- ;  uid 
this  will  came  somewbat  near  the  right  sound. 

*  For  the  sounds  of  the  Old  Icelandic,  see  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  and 
Vigfoason  and  Powell,  Icel.  Reader,  p.  467  ;  for  the  modem  sounds  see 
Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phonetics. 

*  Mr.  MagnibsoD  considers  the  E.  voiceless  Ih  as  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  Icel.  i\,  and  the  E.  voiced  th  as  more  like  Icel.  (iV.  Wc  may 
Dote  that  the  Scand.  }  becomes  ',  and  9  becomes  d,  in  Swedish  and 
Daoiah,  as  a  geoeiBl  rule.  C£  A.S./i'f^,  Swed.  ling;  A.S.  viie,  Swed.  vid. 
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S  444.  MiBOse  of  symbols.  See  §  372.  The  Icelandic 
spelling  is  very  good,  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one.  This  ia  the  rather  frequent 
use  oi pi  to  represent  the  sound  of_/?,  as  in  Icel.  lopl,  pro- 
nounced lo/l  (whence  E.  lo/t),  and  Icel,  lypi-a,  pronounced 
fy/t-a  (whence  E,  It/i).  This  practice  arose  from  a  too  close 
imitation  of  Latin  spelling,  in  which  pt  appears  frequently, 
xaA/t  not  at  all.  Fi  is  now  used  also,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  its  use  were  universal ;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  very  early 
MSS. 

§  446.  Vowel-ohangeB  due  to  consonantal  inflaenoe 
or  other  cause.  See  §  375.  In  the  case  of  monosyllables 
,  from  words  once  dissyllabic,  a  lengthened  vowel  is  pre- 
served. In  the  Icel.  sola  both  a's  are  properly  short,  but 
in  the  E.  sale  the  a  is  now  a  diphthong  (romic  et).  So 
also  in  crazt,  daze,  flake,  gait  (better  gate),  hake,  Ac,  This 
is  even  the  case  in  haste,  from  O.  Swed.  hasl-a.  The  Icel.  e 
is  lengthened  in  E.  leak,  Icel.  lek-a ;  E.  mif,  Icel.  hnef-i,  the 
fist;  E.  throve,  Ict\. pre/-i,  a  number  of  sheaves.  The  Icel. 
(*  is  lengthened  in  riding,  a  third  part  of  a  county ;  Icel. 
pridjungr,  a  third  part.  The  Icel.  0  ia  lengthened  in  hole, 
Icel.  bol-T  \  and  the  u  has  become  a  diphthong  in  clown,  Icel. 
klunn-i.  The  change  of  en  into  in  in  hinge,  M.  E.  henge, 
from  Icel.  heng-ja,  to  hang,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
§  377-  So  also  'E.  fling,  M.E.  fling-en,  fleng-eti^,  answers 
to  O.  Swed.  flmg-a,  to  strike,  Dan.  fleng-e,  to  slash,  Icel. 
fleng-Ja,  to  whip,  with  the  notion  of  violent  action. 

On  confluence  of  forms  and  homonyms,  see  §§  385, 
33«- 

§  446.  List  of  Compounds,  of  Soandian  origin,  in 
whioh  the  origin  has  been  more  or  less  obscured.  A 
list  of  native  words  of  this  character  has  already  been  given 
>"  §  395  >  ^nij  inay  be  usefully  supplemented  by  one  in  which 
the  compounds  are  from  Scandian  elements. 

'  Hejlenga  to  sir  FlorcDt ' ;  Moite  Artbure,  ed.  Brock,  1761. 
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Bulwark,  really  bolt-work,  a  work  made  of  the  bolea  or 
trunks  of  trees.    (A  probable  guess). 

Bylaw,  a  town-law,  municipal  law,  from  by,  ab.,  in  the 
sense  of '  town ' ;  cf.  Wkit-by,  Derby,  &c.  Usually  misunder- 
stood as  being  compounded  with  the  preposition  Sy. 

Fellow,  lit.  a  partner  in  a  '  laying  together  of  property,' 
or  in  an  association  relating  to  ownership.  \ct\. //-lag-t,  a 
partner  in  %f^-lag\  ixaax  fi,  property  {¥.,fee),  and  lag,  a 
laying  together,  an  association. 

Fetlook,  a  tuft  or  lock  erf'  hah  growing  behind  ihe  pastern- 
joint  of  horses.  Not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  direct  deriva- 
tive fiom/eei,  but  only  allied  Xo  foot  in  a  more  circuitous 
manner.  This  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  M.  H.  G. 
vissehch,  cited  by  Kluge,  s.  v,  Fuu  (but  not  in  Schade),  sig- 
nifying the  hinder  part  of  a  horse's  foot,  and  of  an  O.  Du. 
vitlok,  vililok,  which  (says  Wedgwood)  is  given  by  Halma, 
s.  v./anon.  Kluge  concludes  that  the  first  syllable  is  due  to 
a  base_/ir/-  (allied  to/oot),  which  appears  in  IcfA-fei,  a  pace, 
step;  cf.  also  \ze\.fit,  the  webbed  foot  of  water-birds,  the  web 
or  skin  of  the  feet  of  animals.  Indeed,  we  have  the  same_/^A 
in  om/eHer,  which  may  be  compared  with  Lat, ped-ica. 

Flotsam,  goods  lost  in  shipwreck,  and  left  floating  on  the 
waves.  (Mentioned  here  by  mistake. in  the  first  edidon. 
It  now  turns  out  to  be  of  Anglo-French  origin;  from  A.F, 
fiotUson  =  LAX.  *fiuctationem.') 

Fnrlough,  a  military  term  of  Swedish  origin,  though  it 
may  have  come  to  us  through  the  Du.  form  verb/.  It  is  the 
Svied. /er-io/,  leave;  compounded  of  S-wed./Sr-  {='E../or-, 
prefix),  and  lo/,  praise,  also  leave,  permission ;  cf.  G.  Verlaub, 
leave.  Lof  is  cognate  with  G.  lob  (and  -laub  in  Ver-lau6), 
and  allied  to  £.  leave  and  lie/. 

Qantlet,  Qauntlet,  in  the  phrase  '  to  run  the  gauntlet ' ; 
corrupted,  by  confluence  with  gauntlet,  a  glove,  from  the  older 
form  gantlope,  which  again  is  altered  from  Swed.  gat-lopp,  a 
'  running  down  the  lane '  formed  by  two  liles  of  soldiers  who 
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Strike  the  offender  as  he  passes.  From  Swed.  gata,  a  lane, 
street,  and  hpp,  a  running,  which  is  from  lop-a,  to  nin  (£. 
Uaf).  Thus  gant-hl  = '  gate-leap ' ;  taking  ga/e  in  the  sense 
of  street,  way. 

Oreyhonnd;  Icel.  grey-hundr.  The  Icel.  gre^  is  nsed 
alone  in  the  same  sense,  and  Icel.  grey-baka  means  a.  bitch. 
The  origin  oi grey  is  unknown;  it  does  not  mean  gray  (Icel. 
grdr). 

Handsel,  Hansel,  first  instalment  of  a  bargain.  Icel. 
hand-sal,  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  by  shaking  bands ;  but 
hterally  'hand-sale.' 

Harbour ;  Icel.  her-bergi,  lit.  '  army-shelter.' 

Etubaud,  lit.  '  dweller  in  a  bouse,'  and  so  the  goodman 
of  the  house.  Icel.  k&s-h6ndi,  the  goodman  of  a  house,  from 
Ms,  house;  and  b6ndi=Mandi,  dwelling  in,  pres,  pt.  ofb&a, 
to  dwell.     (In  no  way  allied  to  band.) 

HuBsif,  a  case  for  needles ;  due  to  confusion  with  htasif 
=  house-wife.    But  the  Icel.  word  is  simply  hitsi,  a  case. 

HnstingB,  properly  Hosting ;  A.  S.  hAs-ting,  bwrowed 
from  Icel.  h^-fiing,  a  council,  lit.  '  house-thing.' 

Jetsun,  things  thrown  overboard  from  a  wreck.  (Men- 
tioned here  by  mistake  in  the  first  edition.  It  turns  out  to 
be  from  the  Anglo-French/i'/ftjon  =  Lai.  iactatiorum.) 

Jollyboat,  lit.  yawl-boat;  from  Dun.joi/e,  a  yawl. 

Keelson,  a  piece  of  timber  next  a  ship's  keel.  Swed. 
iSi-svin,  lit.  '  keel-swine ' ;  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Norweg.  term  kjol-svil,  a  keelson,  lit. '  keel-sill  *.'  [I  find  that 
Koolman,  in  bis  E.  Friesic  Dictionary,  a.  v.  kol-svin,  gives, 
independently,  the  same  solution.] 

Kidney,  M.E.  kidnere,  kidnter;  from  Icel.  kvid-r,  womb, 
belly,  and  nj^a,  a  kidney. 

Narwhal,  the  sea-unicorn;  Swed.  nar-hval,  Icel.  na- 
kval-r,  lit. '  corpse-whale ' ;  from  its  (occasional)  pallid  colour. 
u  l^-syja  (or  simply  it^o). 
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Quandary,  perhaps  the  same  as  M.E.  wandrelh,  evil 
pHght,  peril ;  Ice!.  vand-Tce3-i,  difEcuhy,  trouble.  From  Icel. 
vand-r,  difficult;  with  suffix  -r(z^i(=E.  -red'ia  hoi-red). 

BakeheU,  a  dissolute  man,  a  late  comipdon  of  M.E. 
rakel,  rash  ;  Swed.  dial,  rakkel,  Icel.  rakall,  vagabond.  From 
Icel.  reik-a,  to  wander.     Now  shortened  to  rakt, 

Banasolc;  Icel.  rann-sak-a,  to  search  a  house;  from 
rann,  a  house  (Goth,  razti)  and  sak-,  base  at  sak-ja,  to  seek, 
cognate  with  A.  S.  sic-an. 

Biding  {of  Yorkshire);  for  "thriding,  Icel.  J»-iSJung-r,  a 
third  part. 

Spiok  and  Span-new,  Ut.  '  spike-and-spoon-new,'  where 
spike  is  a  point,  nail,  and  spoon  is  a  chip ;  new  as  a  nail  just 
made  or  a  chip  just  cut.  Icel.  spdn-njfr,  span-new,  new  as  a 
chip ;  from  span,  a  chip,  a  spcwn. 

Tungsten,  a  heavy  metal.  Swed.  tungsten,  Ut.  'heavy 
stone  ' ;  IceL  Pung-r,  heavy. 

Valhalla,  better  Walhall,  the  hall  of  the  slain;  Icel. 
valhoii  (gen,  case  valkallar).  From  Icel.  vtd-r,  the  slain,  car- 
nage ;  holt,  hall,  a  hall. 

Tiking,  better  Wiking,  Icel.  viking-r,  O.  Icel,  *wiking-r, 
a  creek-dweller ;  from  Icel.  vik,  O.  Icel.  *w{k,  a  creek,  bay, 
with  suffix  -ing-r,  belonging  to. 

Wall-eyed,  said  of  a  horse ;  Icel.  valdeygdr,  corruption  of 
vagl-eygr,  lit.  '  beam-eyed ' ;  from  vagi,  a  beam,  also  a 
disease  in  the  eye;  and  tyg-r,  formed  by  mutation  from 
aug-a,  eye.     See  p.  473. 

Wcilras ;  a  Dutch  spelling  of  a  Scand.  word ;  Du.  walrus, 
from  Dan.  hval-ros,  lit.  whale-horse.  Cf.  A.  S.  hors-hwui,  a 
horse-whale,  seal.  The  Icel.  form  rosm-kualr  has  not  been 
explained. 

Wapentake,  a  district;  Icel.  vdpna-tak,  lit  'weapon- 
touching,'  hence  a  vole  of  consent  expressed  by  men  touch- 
ing their  weapons;  finally,  a  district  governed  by  one  elected 
by  such  a  vote. 
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Whitlow,  historically  a  corruption  of  qukk-fiaiv,  ^fiaw  in 
the  quick  or  sensitive  part  of  the  finger  near  the  nail.  The 
word^uM)  is  Scandian ;  Swed.y?<^<j,  a  flake,  crack.  Cf.  Icel. 
,  fiaka,  to  gape  as  a  wound.     See  §  436,  p.  47a. 

Windlass,  shortened  from  M.  E,  windelas.  Prompt,  Parv,, 
p.  539 ;  from  Icel.  vindil-dss,  more  commonly  vind-dss ;  from 
vind-a,  to  wind,  and  dss,  a  pole,  rounded  beam.     See  p.  474. 

Window,  i.  e. '  wind-eye,'  an  eye  or  hole  to  admit  air  and 
light.  Icel.  vind-auga,  a  window ;  from  vind, '  wind,  and 
auga,  eye. 

Note  on  Modern  Scandian  Words. 

I  may  here  add,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  the  words 
borrowed  from  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  modern  period, 
since  1500,  are  very  few.  The  following  list  is  taken  from 
my  Dictionary. 

From  Icelandic :  geysir,  saga.  (The  latter  is  given  in  my 
Diet,  as  Scandinavian ;  but  is  properly  Icelandic.) 

From  Swedish:  dahlia,  flounce,  ^.,  flounder  (a  fish),  ganlltt 
(in  the  phrase  run  the  gantlet  or  gantlope),  kink,  slag,  lung' 
sten;  and  perhaps  smell,  v.  eld,  v.,  rnd  t  y p{_-rocli). 

From  Danish  ;  cam, floe, fog, jih,jolly-boal,  siskin. 

From  Norwegian :  lemming. 

The  Scand.  words  furlough,  walrus  have '  reached  us 
through  Dutch ;  droll,  through  Dutch  and  French ;  knoul, 
through  Russian.  Several  have  reached  us  through  the 
medium  of  French,  viz.  abet,  bet,  blemish,  bondage,  brandish, 
braze,  brazier,  equip,  frisk,  frown,  gauntlet  (^glove),  grate, 
v.,  grimace,  grudge,  hale  or  haul,  v.,  hue  (in  phr.  hue  and 
cry),  jib,  v,  (said  of  a  horse),  jolly,  locket,  Norman,  rinse, 
rivet,  sound,  v.  (to  plumb  a  depth),  strife,  strive,  niaif,  waive. 
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The  Old  Friesic  and  Old  Dutch  Element. 

§  447.  When  we  consider  that  it  has  long  been  an  admitted 
fact,  that  numerous  English  words  were  directly  borrowed 
from  Scandinavian,  being  brought  over  from  Denmark  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  is 
said  in  our  grammars  about  the  borrowing  of  English  words 
from  the  Old  Dutch  and  Old  Friesic.  Morris,  in  his  His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  gives  a  meagre  list  of 
thirteen  words  borrowed  from  Dutch,  none  of  them  being 
of  any  great  antiquity  in  English.  Koch,  in  his  Grammatik, 
iii.  150,  gives  a  list  of  about  forty  words  which  he  supposes 
to  be  of  '  Niederdeutsch '  origin.  Such  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  surely  inadequate.  It  remains  for  me  to  shew 
that  this  element  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  should 
not  be  so  lighdy  passed  over,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  little 
account 

§  448.  The  first  question  is,  at  what  period  are  we  to  date 
the  borrowing  of  Enghsh  words  from  the  Netherlands?  The 
right  answer  is,  that  the  dates  are  various,  and  the  occasions 
may  have  been  many.  It  is  conceded  that  several  sea-terms 
are  really  Dutch.  Dr.  Morris  instances  boom,  cruist,  sloop, 
yachi  (Du.  hoom,  kruizen,  jagt,  older  spelling  jachi)  ;  as  well 
as  the  word  schooner.  But  the  last  instance  is  incorrect ;  the 
original  name  was  scoomr^,  and  originated  in  America,  but 

1  From  proT.  E.  scam,  lo  glide  over  water.  See  the  story  as  told  in 
Webster's  DictioDary ;  a  atory  which  I  once  doubted,  but  find  to  be 
true ;  see  Whitney,  Study  of  Language,  1868,  p.  38.  Scheomr  has  no 
lenae  in  Dutch,  and  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  bs. 
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was  afterwards  turned  into  schooner  because  such  was  the 
Dutch  spelling  of  the  word  after  they  had  borrowed  it  from  us  I 
It  is  just  one  more  instance  of  drawing  a  false  induction  from 
correct  premises.  Because  should  and  would  are  spelt  with  /, 
could  is  spell  SO  too ;  and  because  sloop  and  yacht  are  Dutch, 
schooner  is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  But  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  add  to  the  list  the  nautical  terms  ahoy,  aloof,  avast, 
belt^ ',  caboose,  hoist,  hold  (of  a  ship),  hoy,  hull,  lash  (to  bind 
spars  together),  lighter  (a  barge),  marlim,  moor  (to  fasten  a 
boat),  orlop  (a  kind  of  ship's  deck),  pink  (fishing-boat),  reef 
(of  a  sail),  reef  {2.  rock),  reeve,  rover  (sea-robber),  to  sheer  off, 
skipper,  smack  (fishing-boat),  splice,  strand  (of  a  rope),  swab, 
yawl;  which,  with  the  four  already  mentioned,  give  more 
than  thirty  Dutch  words  in  nautical  affairs  alone.  Even 
pilot  is  nothii^  but  Old  Dutch,  disguised  in  a  French 
spelling  *. 

§  440.  But  there  is  another  set  of  words  of  Dutch  origin, 
of  a  dififerent  kind,  which  must  also  be  considered.  It  is  from 
the  Netherlands  that  some  at  least  of  the  cant  terms  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Elizalieth  were  borrowed,  though  a  very 
few  may  be  of  Gipsy  origin,  and  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
East.  When  Fletcher  the  dramatist  wrote  his  play  of  the 
Beggar's  Bush  in  1622,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  laid  the 
scenes  in  Ghent  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges,  and 
makes  Gerrard,  who  is  disguised  as  the  King  of  the  Beggars, 
and  understands  a  cant  dialect,  the  father  of  3  rich  merchant 
of  the  latter  town.  It  is  clear  whence  Fletcher  obtained 
the  cant  words  which  he  introduces  into  his  dialogue  so 
copiously.  They  are  much  the  same  set  as  may  be  fotmd 
in   Awdeley's  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  first  printed  in 

'  In  some  senses,  all  obsolete,  belay  Is  a  native  English  term.  As  a 
nautical  tenn,  it  fast  appears  in  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  ed.  Murray, 
ch.  vi.  p.  41  (1549)- 

*  See  the  note  on  this  difficolt  word  in  the  Supplement  to  107  Dic- 
tionary. 
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1561,  and  in  Harman's  Caueat  for  Vagabones,  printed  in 
1567;  see  Furnivall's  edition  of  these  books  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  which  contains  a  Glossary,  and  an 
additional  list  of  words  at  p.  xxii.  Harrison,  in  his  Description 
of  England,  bk.  ii.  c.  10  (ed.  1587),  says  that  the  irade  of  the 
V£^bonds,  or  roving  Gypsies,  had  begun  some  sixty  years 
previously,  and  that  their  number  was  said  to  exceed  ten 
thousand.  I  suppose  they  reached  England  by  way  of  Hol- 
land, and  [Hcked  up  some  Dutch  by  the  way  ;  though  it  will 
be  found  that  the  main  portion  of  the  cant  language  is 
nothing  but  depraved  and  debased  English,  coined  by  using 
words  in  odd  senses  and  with  slight  changes,  as  when,  e.  g., 
food  is  called  belly  cheer,  or  night  is  called  daritnans.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  old  cant  terms  which  I  should 
explain  from  Dutch.  Bi^e,  a  dog ' ;  from  Du.  baffen,  to  bark. 
Bung,  a  purse ;  Friesic  pung,  a  purse.  Kinchin,  a  child 
(Harman,  p.  76) ;  Du.  kindekin,  an  infant  (Hexham).  Pad, 
a  road,  as  in  high  pad,  high  road  ;  Du.  pad,  a.  path,  hence 
the  sb.  padder,  a  robber  on  the  road,  now  called  a  footpad, 
and  pad-nag,  a  road-horse,  now  shortened  to  pad.  Frad,  a 
horse ;  Du,  paard,  a  horse.  Slates,  sheets  ;  Du.  ski,  a  rag, 
clout.  Hexham,  in  his  Old  Dutch  Dictionary  (1658)  records 
a  verb  facken,  '  to  catch  or  to  gripe ' ;  which  suggests  a 
plausible  origin  for  the  cant  -woYd/ake,  to  steal.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  cant  terms  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  parts  of  the  continent  still  more  remote  than  Holland ; 
ioT_fambles,  hands,  is  plainly  Danish,  from  the  Dan.  Jamie,  to 
handle;  whilst  nose,  drunk,  is  precisely  the  High  G.  nass, 
used  literally  in  the  sense  of  'wet,'  but  figuratively  in  the 
sense  of  '  drunk  ' ;  the  Low  G.  form  being  no/. 

5  460.  There  was  a  rather  close  contact  between  English 

and  Dutch  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  due  to  the  war  against 

Spain.     After  Antwerp  had  been  conquered  by  the  Duke  of 

Parma,  '  a  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufecturers  of  the 

'  The  modem  slang  word  for  dog  is  *«^r  (Hotten). 
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rained  city,'  says  Mr.  Green, '  are  said  to  have  found  a  refuge 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.'  We  should  particularly  note 
such  a  poem  as  that  entitled  the  Froiis  of  War,  by  George 
Gascoigne,  where  he  describes  his  experiences  in  Holland. 
He  and  other  English  volunteers  picked  up  Dutch  words, 
and  brought  them  home.  Thus,  in  sL  136  of  that  poem,  he 
says  that  he  '  equyppt  a  Hoye' ;  where  h<y,  a  boat  (Du.  heu) 
is  a  word  still  in  use.  In  st.  40,  he  uses  the  ^yfr^cke,  to 
express  cheerful  or  merry,  which  is  borrowed  from  Du. 
vrolijk,  spelt  vrolick  by  Hexham;  Ben  Jonson,  who  also 
had  served  in  Holland,  spells  it  frtzlich,  as  if  it  was  hardly 
naturalised,  in  The  Case  is  Altered,  Act  i.  se.  r.  In  his 
Voyage  to  Holland,  Gascoigne  quotes  several  Dutch  sen- 
tences, which  he  explains  by  means  of  notes.  He  also 
introduces  the  word  fiynkt,  which  he  explains  by  'a  small 
bote ' ;  this  is  mod.  E.  pink  (Du.  pink). 

In  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  play  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  we  may  find  several  Dutch  words.  Thus  he  has 
guilder  as  the  name  of  a  coin.  Act  iii.  sc.  i ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
E.  translation  of  Du.  gulden,  lit.  golden,  also  the  name  of 
a  coin ;  Hexham  gives :  '  €en  Gulden,  or  Carolus  gulden,  a 
Gilder,  or  a  Charles  Gilder ;  een  PMlippus  gulden,  a  Philips 
Gilder.'  Again,  he  has  lance-knights,  foot-soldiers,  in  Act  ii. 
sc.  4.  [or  zj  ;  this  is  merely  the  Du.  landsknecki,  which  has  also 
been  taken  into  French  (and  even  into  English)  in  the  form 
lansquenet.  In  Act  iii.  sc.  i,  he  has  the  sb.  leagure,  and  the 
derivative  beleag' ring ;  we  still  use  beleaguer,  from  the  Du, 
btlegertn,  to  besiege,  the  Du.  sb.  being  leger,  a  camp.  In 
Act  ii,  sc  I,  he  has  quacksalvers,  mountebanks,  from  Du. 
kwakzalver;  the  word  is  still  common  in  the  abbreviated 
/orm  quack  as  applied  to  a  physician. 

There  are  several  Dutch  words  in  Shakespeare,  who  quotes 
one  word  as  Dutch  when  he  says — '  luslig,  as  the  Dutchman 
says ' ;  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  47  ;  where  luslig  means  '  in  excellent 
spirits.'     The  list  of  Dutch  words  in  Shakespeare  is  a  much 
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longer  one  than  might  be  expected.  I  give  it  here,  referring 
lo  my  Dictionary  for  the  etymologies.  It  runs  thus :  boor, 
hrahbU,  burgomaster,  bushm{ed),  canakin ',  cope,  v.,  copes-malt ', 
crants  (Du.  krans  or  G.  Kranz),  deck  (of  a  ship),  deck,  v., 
doit,  foist,  fop,  frolic,  fumble,  geek,  a.  fool  (Du.  gck),  gilder, 
a  coin  (see  p.  484),  glib,  adj^  glib,  v.  (M.  Du.  gelubben,  to 
castrate),  groal,  heyday  or  koyday,  used  as  an  interjection, 
hogshead,  hoise,  now  hoist,  hold  (of  a  ship),  holland,  hoy,  hull 
(of  a  ship),  Jeer,  j'eriin,  leaguer,  a  camp  (Du.  leger),  link,  a 
torch,  linstock,  loiter,  lop,  manakin,  minikin,  minx  ',  mop,  mope, 
rant,  ravel,  raver,  ruffle,  sloven{ly),  snaffle,  snap,  snip,  snuff, 
v.,  to  sniff,  sprat,  sutler,  swabber,  switch,  toy,  trick,  uproar, 
waggon*,  wainscot.  Many  of  these  terms  are  nautical, 
such  as  deck,  hoise,  hold,  hoy,  hull,  rover  (sea-pirate),  sprat, 
swabber;  others  are  just  such  words  as  might  easily  be 
picked  up  by  roving  English  volunteer  soldiers,  viz.  boor, 
burgomaster,  buskin,  doit,  fop,  frolic,  geek,  gilder,  heyday,  h^s- 
head,  jerkin,  leaguer,  link,  linstock,  loiter,  lop,  manakin,  minx, 
snaffle,  sutler,  switch,  trick,  uproar,  waggon;  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these,  as  doit,  gilder.  Jerkin,  leaguer,  link, 
linstock,  snaffle,  sutler,  trick,  waggon,  the  connection  with 
military  affairs  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

For  other  words  of  (presumably)  Dutch  origin,  see  the 
list  in  my  Etym.  Diet.,  znd  ed.  1884,  p.  750  ;  or  my  Concise 
Elym.  Diet.,  p.  607. 

§  461.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  these  words,  the 
certainty  of  their  being  borrowed  from  the  Low  Countries 
is  verified  by  their  non-occurence  in  Middle  English.     They 

'  ' Een  kannikiH,  h%ra.»i\XCa,aae;'  Hexham. 

'  From  Dn.  koopiK,  to  barter,  and  M.  Du.  miul,  a  mate  (Hexham;. 
But  mate  is  also  E,,  though  hardly  so  in  this  compoand. 

'  This  difficult  word  has  been  at  last  explained  by  me,  in  the  Phil. 
Soc  Trans.  1886.  It  is  merely  the  Friesic  (and  Bremen)  mini:*,  variant 
of  Da.  mensch,  a  man,  or  (when  nenter)  a  wench. 

'  fVaggon  was  re-introduced  into  England  from  abroad,  long  after  the 
A.S.  tuirgn  had  passed  into  E.  -aiain. 
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nearly  all  belong  to  what  I  hate  called  the  modern  period, 
viz.  the  period  after  1500,  when  the  introduction  of  new 
words  from  abroad  excites  ito  smprise.  A  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  more  important  question  remains,  viz.  as  to  the 
possible  introduction  of  Dutch  or  Low  German  words  into 
Middle  English.  We  are  here  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
Old  Dutch  and  Middle  English  had  a  strong  resemblance, 
which  may  easily  mislead  an  enquirer.  Thus  Mr.  Blades, 
in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  1882,  p.  z,  speaks  of '  the  good  wife 
of  Kent,  who  knew  what  the  Flemish  word  ^rtn  meant,  but 
understood  not  the  English  word  eggs'  But  the  whole 
point  of  the  story  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  word  for 
'eggs'  was  eggis  in  Northern  and  Midland  English,  but 
eyren  in  the  Southern  dialect ;  in  fact,  eiren  occurs  in  the 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  66,  and  is  formed  by  adding  the  Southern 
-en  to  the  form  eyr-e^  resulting  regtilarly  from  the  A.  S,  pi. 
legru,  Mr,  Blades  tells  us  we  must  '  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weald  had  a  strong  admixture  of  Flemish 
blood  in  their  best  families,  and  that  cloth  was  their  chief 
and,  probably,  only  manufacture.'  All  this  may  be  true, 
but  the  particular  anecdote  which  is  quoted  to  prove  it  does, 
in  effect,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  proves,  rather,  that 
the  language  of  the  Saxons  who  came  to  England  did  not 
originally  differ  from  the  language  of  those  of  their  fellows 
whom  they  left  behind ;  and  the  points  we  have  to  determine 
are  rather,  to  what  extent  had  the  differentiation  between 
these  two  tongues  proceeded  at  any  given  date,  and  what 
evidence  have  we  of  the  actual  borrowing  of  Dutch,  Friesic, 
or  Low  German  words  at  various  periods  ?  A  convenient 
period  for  consideration  is  that  which  extends  over  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  there  were  especially 
close  commercial  relations  between  the  English  and  Flemish. 
The  Libell  of  English  Policye,  written  in  1436,  speaks  of 
the  '  commoditees  of  Flaundres  '  at  some  length,  and  reminds 
the  Flemings  that  their  great  manufacture  of  cloth  was  de- 
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pendent  upon  England,  as  it  was  nearly  all  made  of  English 
wool,  to  which  Spanish  wool  was  bferior.  The  writer  adds 
that  merchandise  from  Prussia  and  even  from  Spain  reached 
England  by  way  of  Flanders,  which  was  indeed  '  but  a  staple  ' 
to  other  landes.'  We  might  expect  such  Flemish  or  Dutch 
words  as  occur  in  Middle  English  to  apply  to  various  imple- 
ments used  in  such  trades  as  weaving  and  brewing,  and  in 
mechanical  arts,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  investigate  these 
matters,  since  the  English  were  already  well  supplied  with 
necessary  words.  Still,  I  think  the  word  spool  is  a  clear 
instance  of  a  borrowed  word.  It  occurs,  spelt  spoie,  in  the 
Fromptorium  Parvulorum,  about  1 440,  and  in  another  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  answers  to  M.Du.jr>or;&,Du. 
spotl;  Low  G.  spoU.  The  native  E.  word  is  reel  (A,  S.  hreol). 
Other  old  words  which  I  regard  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  various  forms  of  Low  German  rather  than  as  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  stock  of  native  English  are  the  following : 
— botch,  to  patch,  bounce,  iqy,  iraie  (for  flax),  liuii  (in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  trunk  of  the  body),  cougA,  curi,  duck,  v., 
to  dive,  Jbp,  girl,  groat,  hawker,  huckster,  kails  (a  game), 
knurr  or  knur,  a  knot  in  wood,  wooden  ball,  lack,  a.  and  v., 
lash,  to  bind  together,  loll,  loon,  luck,  mazer,  mud,  muddle, 
nag,  a  horse,  nick,  notch,  oris,  pamper,  patch,  plash,  a  pool, 
rabbit  (?),  rabble,  scoff,  scold,  shock,  a  pile  of  sheaves,  shudder, 
skew,  slabber,  slender,  slight,  slot,  a  bolt,  spool,  sprout,  tub, 
tuck,  v.,  lug,  unto.  All  these  words  are,  I  believe,  found  in 
the  Middle  English  period,  but  not  earlier;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fact  of  the  borrowing  is  certain.  Thus  groat  is 
Low  G.  groot,  the  E.  form  being  great;  maaer  is  a  bowl 
made  of  the  spotted  wood  of  the  maple,  the  M,  H.  G.  word 
for  'spot'  being  mdse';  tub,  Low  G.  tubbe,  may  have  been 

>  The  very  woid  staple  is  ceitabl;  Low  GermMi,  lUghtly  disguised  by 
a  French  ipelUng. 

*  It  nu;  be  a  Scaod.  word,  from  IceL  miisurr;  bat  masar  is  also 
O.  H.  GennsQ,  uid  marcr  is  O.  L.  Gennaii. 
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brought  in  by  the  brewing  tiade,  together  with  val  (Du.  vaf) ; 
hawker  and  hukster  are  certainly  not  native  words ;  kails  is 
a  Dutch  game,  from  the  Du.  kegel,  a  cone,  a  sort  of  ninepins. 
Some  of  these  words  appear  in  Friesic,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  belonged  to  the  word-stock  of  the  Friesians  who  came 
over  with  the  Saxons,  but  this  will  always  be,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  a  very  difficult  point. 

The  E.  Friesic  Dictionary  by  Koolman  gives  some  help  ; 
I  note  the  following : — Bummsen,  to  bounce,  from  humms, 
the  noise  of  a  heavy  fall ;  boy,  a  boy,  nearly  obsolete  in 
Friesic ;  brake,  a  flax-brake  ;  kuchen,  to  cough  (the  A.  S. 
word  is  hwislan) ;  krul,  a  curl,  krullen,  to  curl ;  duken,  to 
duck,  bend  down  ;  foppen,  to  befool  (the  M.  'E./oppe  being 
used  to  mean  a  foolish  person,  see  my  Supplement) ;  grole, 
grot,  a  groat ;  koker,  a  hawker ;  kegel,  a  kail ;  knure,  a  bump  ; 
lak,  a  defect ;  laskm,  to  lash  together ;  I6m,  tired,  slow,  whence 
M.E.  laamttsk,  slow,  stupid,  and  E.  loon  or  lown  (for  *lowm); 
Ink,  luck;  mudde,  mud;  muddekn,  to  muddle;  ort',  ort, 
remnant;  plas,  plasse,  a  plash,  pool;  rabheln,  rappeln,  to 
chatter,  rappalje,  a  rabble ;  sckelden,  to  scold ;  sckUddtrn,  to 
shudder ;  dabbem,  slubbern,  to  slabber  or  slubber ;  slickt, 
smooth,  also  slight ;  slot,  a  lock ;  spole,  spSl,  a  spool ;  sprule, 
a  sprout,  bud,  spruten,  to  sprout;  tubbe,  a  tub.  The  difficult 
word  touch-wood  is  easily  explained  when  we  find  that  the 
M.  E.  form  was  tache,  tinder,  or  inflammable  stuff,  answering 
to  E.  Friesic  takke,  a  twig,  takje,  a  little  twig. 

Richtofen's  O.  Friesic  Dictionary  also  gives  some  help 
we  should  especially  notice  the  following :  dekka,  to  thatch 
fro,  glad  (cf.  '£..fro-lic) ;  grata,  a  groat ;  luk,  luck  ;  minska, 
a  man,  for  menska,  which  is  short  for  manniska  (cf.  E.  minx) 
pad,  a  path  (cf.  'S.. foot-pad);  sktlda,  to  scold;  skof  a  scoff; 
slot,  a  lock ;  snavel,  mouth  (cf.  E.  snaffle) ;  spruta,  to  sprout 
and-,  und;  on-,  a  prefix,  the  same  as  E.  im-  into  un-io. 

'  Koolman  ntlerly  misses  the  etymology;  he  seems  to  have  tmsted 
lojamieson's  Dictionary  for  Eugllah,  as  he  mentions  no  otter  authority. 
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There  is  a^  gloasary  to  Heyne's  Kleinere  altniederdeutsche 
Denimaler,  which  gives  several  hints;  I  note  particularly 
the  words  bt'ScoffSn,  to  scoff  at ;  scok,  a  shock  of  com ;  slot, 
a  lock;  unl,  unto.  The  Bremen  WSrterbuch  also  throws 
much  light  upon  Low  German  forms;  for  example,  it  gives 
bimsen,  to  hounce,  from  the  interj.  bums,  signifying  the  noise 
of  a  fall,  shewing  that  the  n  in  this  word  is  due  to  putting  n 
for  m.  before  a  following  s. 

A  most  useful  Dictionary  of  Old  Low  German  has  lately 
appeared,  by  K.  Schiiler  and  A.  Ltlbben.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  quote  the  following: 
— '  Bosse,  doize,  boitze.  Art  grobes  Schuhwerk  ' ;  which  ex- 
plains E.  boich,  to  patch.  The  authors  add  the  following 
curious  passage:  'Nullus  allutariorum  ponet  soleas  sub 
calceis,  quje  hotu  dicuntur.'  Again,  they  remark  that  ^Sr, 
a  girl  (whence  E.  girt)  ia  much  used  in  dialectal  speech, 
though  it  seems  scarce  in  books-  I  also  find  hoken,  to 
hawk  about,  and  hokebokm,  to  carry  on  the  back,  which 
makes  me  think  that  my  guess  as  to  huckaback,  viz.  that 
it  originally  meant  'pedlars'  ware,'  may  be  right.  Other 
useful  entries  are  :  kntirtholl,  thin  oaken  boards  (evidently 
wood  with  knurrs  or  knots  in  it) ;  lucke,  luck ;  maseU, 
measles,  spots;  maser,  maple,  'erun  mauren  kop'  a  maple 
cup,  a  mazer ;  mudde,  mud ;  orl,  ort ;  placke,  a  patch ; 
plasken,  to  plash  or  plunge  into  water ;  plump,  interjection, 
used  of  the  noise  made  by  King  Log  when  he  fell  into  the 
water;  plunder,  booty,  pbmder-waare,  household  staff,  espe- 
cially bits  of  clothing ;  raihat,  a  rabble,  mob ;  schock,  a  shock, 
or  heap  of  com,  schockm,  to  put  com  into  shocks ;  schuddm, 
to  shake,  shudder  ;  slampampm,  to  live  daintily  (cf.  E.  pam- 
per'); sprot,  a  sprat,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
in  this  work  the  phrase  ut  unde  ui,  which  is  precisely  our  oul 
and  oul.  We  want  all  the  light  that  is  obtainable  to  guide 
us  in  this  matter. 

§  462.  After  all,  some  of  the  above  words  may  be  found 
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in  A.  S,  glosses,  or  may  occur  in  unpublished  tests.  The 
word  dog  seemed  to  me  to  be  borrowed,  the  E.  word  being 
hound;  in  fact,  we  find  Du.  dog,  M.  Du.  dogge,  Swed.  dogg, 
Dan,  dogge.  Low  G.  dogge.  But  in  the  A.  S.  glosses  to  Pru- 
dentius,  we  find  :  '  canum,  docgma ' ;  shewing  that  the  A.  S, 
form  was  docga.  I  have  supposed  the  word  splt'i  to  be 
Scandian;  but  the  occurrence  in  O.  Friesic  of  the  original 
strong  verb  spi(/-a  renders  it  probable  that  ipl:'/  may,  after 
all,  be  of  A.  S.  or  Mercian  origin.  The  word  mane  is  not  in 
the  A,  S.  dictionaries,  so  that  I  believed  it  to  be  a  borrowed 
word  from  Scandinavian.  But  the  publication  (in  i885)of  Mr. 
Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts  shews  that  the  A,  S.  form  was 
tnanu,  which  occurs  in  the  very  old  Erfurt  Glossary.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
of  the  oldest  period  have  almost  entirely  perished. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
Effects  of  the  English  Accent. 

§  483.  As  much  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
about  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  length  of  English 
vowel-sounds,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  add  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  effect  of  accent,  or  stress,  in  altering  such  length. 
It  frequently  happens  that,  especially  in  compound  words, 
a  long  vowel,  if  accented,  is  sooner  or  later  shortened.  The 
results  have  been  given  by  Koch,  in  his  Englische  Gram- 
matik,  i.  70,  71,  144,  152,  304,  aog,  208-222,  &c.  An  endea- 
vour on  my  part  to  state  these  results  succinctly  was  made  in 
the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  7lh  Series,  i,  363,  443,  482, 
ii.  42 ;  and  was  criticised  by  Dr.  Chance  in  the  same,  ii.  90, 
235.  I  now  repeat  some  of  these  remarks,  adopting  at  the 
same  time  some  of  Dr.  Chance's  suggestions, 

§  464.  Bule  1.  When  a  word  (commonly  a  monosyl- 
lable) containing  a  medial  long  accented  vowel  is  in  any  way 
lengthened,  whether  by  the  addition  of  a  termination,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  common,  by  the  adjunction  of  a  second 
word  (which  may  be  of  one  or  two  syllables),  then  the  long 
vowel  (provided  it  still  retains  the  accent,  as  is  usually  the 
case)  is  very  apt  to  become  shortened ',    For  example,  the  ea 

'  I  copy  the  whole  of  this  from  a.  note  by  Dr.  Chance,  in  N.  and  Q. 
^  S.  ii.  136 ;  where  he  amends  what  I  had  said  in  the  same,  i.  363.  It 
is  almost enODgh  to  say  that,  'in  words  of  angmeDted  length,  an  original 
long  vowel  is  apt  to  be  Kbortened  by  accentual  stress.'  It  follows  from 
tbU,  tbat  if  a  short  vowel  (as  in  A.  S.  kara)  lias  been  lengtbened  {at  in 
K.  hare),  it  remains  short  in  the  augmented  form  (as  in  harrier). 
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in  heath  is  shortened  in  heather  (though  not  in  heathen) ;  and 
the  A.  S.  gdsling,  i.  e.  goose-ling,  is  now  gosling. 

I  add  several  illustrations,  confining  them,  however,  to 
words  of  native  origin.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Koch's  work  above  alluded  to. 

(a)  Words  augmented  by  a  SufBx.  Heavier  is  from  heath. 
Rummage,  for  room-age,  is  from  room.  In  the  word  throat, 
the  vowel  was  originally  short,  A.  S.  prote,  proiu ;  it  remains 
short  in  throtl-h;  cf.  M.  E.  protten,  v.,  to  throttle.  In  the 
word  hare,  A.  S.  hara,  the  vowel  was  also  originally  short; 
it  remains  so  in  harrier  (  =  har-ier).  The  A.  S.  short  i, 
though  lengthened  in  child,  remains  short  in  children. 

Long  vowels  are  especially  liable  to  be  shortened  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  cluster  of  two  or  more  consonants ;  hence  wide 
gives  uiid'th;  iroad ^ives  6read-ih  (A.S.  irdd-u,M.'E.  dred-e); 
hliihe  gives  bliss  (for  "bliths,  A.  S.  bli3s').  Such  vowel-short- 
ening is  especially  noticeable  in  the  past  tenses  of  some  weak 
verbs ;  thus  lead  (M.  E.  Ud-eri)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s.  Ud-de, 
owing  to  the  doubling  of  the  d\  hence  mod.  E.  led.  Simi- 
larly/fei/  (M.  Y..  Jed-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s.Jid-de,  now/ed. 
Head  (M.  E.  red-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt,  s.  rld-de,  now  read 
(pron.  as  red).  Hide  (M.  E.  hid-en)  made  the  M.E.  pt.  s. 
hld-de,  now  hid.  Hear  (M.  E.  her-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s. 
her-de,  now  heardi^xaa..  as  her^.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say 
at  what  date  such  vowel- shortening  commenced.  The  short 
vowels  in  the  past  participles  led,  fed,  hid,  &c.,  may  be  simi- 
larly explained  as  occurring  in  contracted  forms ;  thus  the  pp. 
of  A.S.//d-an,  to  feed,  was  originzlly _f/d-ed,  \^\a//dd,  and 
lastly  fed.  Vowel- shortening  has  sometimes  attacked  even 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  S.  s&c-an,  M.  E.  souk- 
en,  E,  suck ;  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pt.  t.  souk-ede  and  pp.  souk-ed  were  contracted  to  suckt^, 
whence  the  infinitive  suck  was  easily  evolved.     Such  a  short- 

'  '  I  would  &ay  tbon  bi^'st  suekl  wisdome  fiom  thy  teat '  i  Komeo 
and  Jnliet,  i.  3.  68  (ed.  1613), 
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ening:  was  further  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  M.  £.  souktsl 
and  soukes  to  suck'st  and  such. 

{b)  In  compound  words  the  effect  ia  very  marked;  in 
many  cases  the  shortening  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
two  consonants  after  the  accented  vowel,  as  in  the  case  of 
A.  S.  g6s-lmg  already  mentioned.  Other  examples  of  the 
same  kind  are  these,  the  etymologies  of  some  of  which  have 
been  already  explained.  Bone-fire  is  now  bon-fire,  as  shewn 
by  the  quotations  in  the  New  Eng.  Dictionary.  The  e  in 
A.  S.  brecan,  originally  short,  has  become  long  in  mod.  E. 
breaks  but  it  remains  short  in  breakfast.  Craneberry  is  now 
cranberry  (it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  e  in  craw  is  only 
intended  to  indicate  vowel-length,  and  is  not  sounded) '.  Foot- 
hooks  has  htcoTos /uliocks.  Goose-ling  is  represented  by  gos- 
ling. Husband  and  hustings  are  both  derivatives  from  house 
(A.  S.  hiis,  M.  E.  hous,  riming  with  goose) '.  Housewife  was 
shortened  to  hussif,  and  even  to  hussy.  A.  S,  hldfmasse, 
lit. '  loaf-mass,'  became  hlammmsse  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
is  new  lammas ;  where  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  that 
the  \.S.d  was  shortened  to  a  before  it  had  passed  into  the 
M,  E.  0,  as  it  did  in  loaf  (M.  E.  lof,  loof)  ',  Leman  is  properly 
lemman,  M.  E.  lemman,  kfman,  leofman,  i.  e.  '  lief  man ' ; 
where  man  is  applicable  to  either  sex.  Mere-maid  has  given 
us  mermaid.  Nose-thirl  is  now  nostril,  though  here  again 
the  A.  S.  o  in  nosu  was  originally  short '.  Sheriff  represents 
A.  S.  scir-rtfa,  later  or  variant  form  of  scir-ge-r^fa,  a  shire- 
reeve,  so  that  the  r  was  originally  double. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  the  vowel  in  crant  wai  originally  ihort,  but 
the  compound  may  have  l>eeD  fonned  after  it  bad  become  long.  Ttie 
example  feitly  illustrates  the  principle  at  work. 

'  In  the  M.E.  kusebonde,  sometime^  written  for  husbonde,  the  middle 
e  merely  matka  the  length  of  the  «,  and  wag  not  sounded.  Hence  the 
conEonsnts  s  and  b  were  in  actual  conjunction, 

'  It  will  be  long  before  the  despiiers  of  hiitory  can  be  taught  to 
leave  off  deriving  lammas  from  lamh. 

*  Matked  long  In  my  Dictiouaiy  by  miitake. 
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The  A.  S.  sUor-bord  became  M.  E.  sUrebord,  later  sterhord ; 
whence,  with  the  usual  change  from  er  to  or,  came  the  mod. 
E.  starboard.  It  meant,  originally,  the  side  of  the  ship  on 
which  the  man  stood  who  sUered  it.  Wfiile  yields  the  deriva- 
tives Whilby,  Whikhurch,  whitsUr,  whitltather,  and  Whit- 
sunday (formerly  accented  on  the  first  syllable) ;  but  in  the 
derivative  whit-ing  the  long  i  remains.  The  A.  S,  wtnberigt 
i.e.  wine-berry,  has  given  us  the  modem  wimherry  (for  win- 
berry).  With  such  examples  we  may  compare  such  names  as 
Essex,  put  for  Est-stx,  where  est  is  shortened  from  A.  S. 
east,  east ;  Sussex,  put  for  Suthsex,  where  sutk  is  shortened 
from  A.  S.  sUS,  south  ;  Suffolk,  put  for  Suth/bli,  in  the  same 
way. 

(c)  In  other  cases,  a  similar  shortening  of  the  vowel  has 
taken  place,  where  the  result  seems  to  have  been  pro^Iuced 
by  stress  only,  independently  of  the  effect  caused  by  dusters 
of  consonants.  An  easy  example  is  seen  in  heather,  from 
heaih.     Similar  examples  are  the  following. 

The  A.  S.  ctisceote,  with  long  u,  is  now  cushat  {where  the  sh 
is  a  simple  sound),  but  in  provincial  English  it  occurs  as  cvw- 
shot  (E.  D.  S.  Glos.  B.  15)'.  Forehead,  i.e.  fore  head,  is 
often  pronounced  as  if  riming  with  horrid.  Halyard  is  for 
hale-yard,  a  rope  that  hales  the  yards  of  a  ship.  Heifer  is 
from  A.S.  h^ah-fore,  where  hiah  is  E.  high,  and  -fore  is  allied 
to  Gk.  irdpii.  Knowledge  is  ofien  pronounced  so  as  to  rime 
with  college.  Neatherd  is  commonly  called  netturd  by  the 
people ;  Neatherd  Moor,  called  Netturd  Moor,  lies  close  to 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  Shepherd  signifies  sheep-herd. 
Steelyard  was  sometimes  called  siilyard,  and  is  so  spell  in 
Blount's  Glossographia  (1681).  Stirrup  stands  for  sty-rope, 
A.S.  stig-rdp.     Similarly  two  pence,  three  pence,  five  pence  are 

'  My  gness  is,  that  tie  original  sense  was  '  coo-slipoter ' ;  where 
shoettr  refers  to  swift  flight.  The  A .  S.  siiota  occnis  in  Che  sense  of 
'  a  iTODt,'  lit.  <  a  shooter,'  or  darter,  and  is  eqnall;  applicable  to  a  bird. 
The  sjUable  cd  may  have  been  imitative,  like  the  modem  eta. 
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familiarly  called  tuppence,  Ihreppence  or  thrippence,  fippmcc 
(romic  Up»ns,  Ihrepim  or  thripins,  fipins).  Trisyllabic  words 
of  the  same  character  are  seen  in  holiday,  which  is  a  familiar 
form  of  holy  day ;  in  halibut  or  halibut,  lit  '  holy  but ' ;  and 
in  hollyhock,  which  stands  for  holy  hock,  \.  e. '  holy  mallow.' 

For  other  examples  of  syncope  see  §  366,  p.  389. 

§  466.  Bule  2.  In  dissyllabic  compounds  accented  on 
the  former  syllable  (as  usual),  the  vowel  in  the  latter  syllable, 
if  originally  long,  is  almost  invariably  shortened  by  the  want 
of  stress. 

Thus,  in  the  A.  S.  name  Dihutdn,  which  has  an  original 
long  a  in  the  second  syllable,  the  a  was  shortened,  giving 
Ddnstan.  Moreover,  by  Rule  i  above,  the  &  was  also 
shortened.  Hence  the  mod.  £.  Dunstan,  as  usually  pro- 
nounced. This  name  of  Dunstan  serves  as  a  memorial 
word  for  remembering  both  rules  ;  we  have  only  to  remember 
that,  in  the  A.  S.  form,  both  vowels  were  originally  long. 
Koch  gives  several  examples,  including  words  of  Latin  and 
French  origin.  I  here  mention  some  such  words,  restricting 
the  examples  to  words  of  native  origin. 

In  boat-swain,  cock-swain,  the  long  ai  is  not  only  shortened, 
but  absorbed,  giving  the  familiar  hos'n,  cox'n.  Brimstone, 
grindstone  are  frequently  reduced  to  hrimstun,  grindstun,  (or 
grinstun).  Fool-koch  has  \^camii  /ultocks.  Housewife  has 
become  hussif,  and  even  hussy.  Neighbour  is  from  A.  S.  n/ah- 
biir  or  n/ah-gebiir,  with  long  u.  5Aer(y  represents  shire-reeve ; 
and  stirrup  stands  for  s^-rope,  A.  S.  stig-rdp,  a  rope  to  mount 
by.  The  A,  S.  hiis,  M,  E.  hous,  when  shortened,  properly  gives 
a  mod.  E.  hui,  not  house  (cf.  hus-band,  kus-sy)  \  this  is  why  the 
old  word  bake-house  used  to  be  pronounced  extremely  like  the 
name  of  the  god  Bacchus ;  a  pronunciation  which  may  still 
be  beard.  So  also  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  wash-house  is 
wash-US ;  of  brew-house,  brew-'us ;  of  malt-house,  maU-'us ; 
and  of  work-house,  work-'us.  The  latter  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  Oliver  Twist,     Waisl-coat,  by  the  shortening  of  both 
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vowels,  has  become  the  familiar  weskut.  'Dash  my  veskil, 
says  my  father,  I  never  thought  of  that ' — is  an  utterance  of 
Sam  Welter;  Pickwick,  ch.  s. 

Similarly,  the  A.  S.  suffixes  -d6m,  -Mc,  -rddm  have  all 
suffered  vowel-shortening.  Hence  the  mod.  E.  king-dom, 
beadle-dom,  &c.  The  suffix  -Idc  should  have  given  a  mod.  £. 
-hie,  but  appears  with  a  short  o  in  wed'lock.  The  suffix 
-rdden  is  reduced  to  -rtd  in  hat-red,  kin-d-red  (for  kin-red). 
The  e  in  the  suffix  know-ledge  is  now  short;  but  the  Icel. 
suffix  is  -leiki.  In  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  the  -day  is  reduced 
to  -d^  or  -dS  in  familiar  speech. 

In  like  manner,  short  vowels  in  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound are  still  further  reduced;  forehead  is  often  called 
forrid,  and  the  -fore  In  A,  S,  h/ah-fore  is  now  the  -fer  in 
heifer. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  are  seen  in  place- 
names,  especially  in  words  compounded  with  hdm,  i,  e.  home ; 
d£n,  I.  e,  down ;  and  /tin,  i,  e,  Unun.  If  h6m  occurs  in  the 
former  half  of  a  name,  it  commonly  becomes  ham  by  Rule  i  ; 
and  if  in  the  latter  half,  it  commonly  also  becomes  ham  by 
Rule  2  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  dAn  and  ttin.  Hence 
we  have  Ham-Ion  or  Hampton  (with  excrescent  p  ailer  m)  for 
A,  S.  Ham-l&n ;  Hampstead  for  A,  S.  Hdm-siede ;  and  the 
familiar  final  -ham  in  Bucking-ham,  Totten-ham,  &c.  So  also 
the  A.  S.  t4n  has  become  tun  in  Tun-bridge,  Tun-stall,  Tun- 
worth  ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  -ton  in  Taun-ton,  Nor-ton 
(i,  e.  North-town),  Sul-ton  (i,  e.  South-town),  Es-ton  as  well 
as  Eas-ton  (i,  e.  East-town),  Wes-ton  (i.  e.  West-town),  The 
A. S.  d6n  appears  as  down  in  Down-ham,  Dawn-ton;  but 
more  frequendy  as  dun,  viz.  in  Dun-bar,  Dun-ham,  Dun- 
mow,  Dun-ton,  Dun-wtch  ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  -don  in 
Chal-don  (Surrey),  A.  S,  Cealf-dUn,  Ut.  calf-down ;  Elm-don 
(Essex);  Farn-don,  i.e.  fem-down  (Cheshire);  Hey-don 
(Essex),  probably  '  high  down.'  An  excellent  example  of 
both  rules  is  seen  in  Stanton,  for  A.  S,  Sl&n-t&n,  i.  e.  stone 
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town.  In  the  Bame  way  the  old  compound  wHd-deer-ness 
is  our  wilderntss. 

%  456.  Two  aimple  ejrtensions  of  the  principle  seen  in 
these  Rules  are  worth  a  biief  notice.  I  shall  call  them  Rules 
3  and  4  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Bole  8.  In  dissyllabic  words,  the  vowel  of  the  unac- 
cented syllable,  if  short,  may  disappear.  A  good  example 
is  seen  in  htrn,  the  shortened  fonn  of  heron.  Such  examples 
of  what  may  be  called  'crushed  forms'  chiefly  occur  in 
words  of  French  origin,  the  word  keron  being  one  of  them. 
In  words  of  native  origin,  we  may  particularly  notice  the  past 
participles  in  -td,  such  aa  lov-ed,  look-td,  &c.;  these  were  for- 
merly dissyllabic,  but  are  now  reduced  to  Im'd,  look't,  &c. ; 
and,  of  course,  the  same  principle  applies  to  words  of  a 
greater  number  of  syllables,  such  as  biUev'd.  Hence  we  ob- 
tain the  etymologies  of  the  words  fon-d,  Uw^,  shrew-d. 
Fon-d  is  for  M.  E.  fonn-ed,  made  like  a  /onw  or  fool,  and  is 
of  Scand.  origin ;  of.  O.  Swed,  f&m,  a  fool,  fan-ig,  foolish. 
Lew-d  is  for  M.E.  lew-ed,  A.  S,  Itho-ed,  unlearned,  belonging 
to  the  laity.  Shrew-d  is  for  M.  E.  schrew-ed,  wicked,  originally 
accursed,  pp.  of  shrew-en,  to  curse,  from  the  M.E.  adj. 
scfireTve,  malicious  (whence  E.  shrew).  Similarly  the  word 
/old,  as  occurring  in  sheep-fold,  is  really  a  contracted  form,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  folding ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  fold,  short- 
ened from  an  earlier  falod,  also  spelt  falud  and  falaed; 
see  Sweet's  Oldest  Eng.  Texts,  and  the  Supplement  to  my 
Dictionary.  Holm-oak  is  contracted  from  holin-oak,  where 
holin  is  the  M.  E.  form  of  hoUy,  from  A.  S.  holtgn ;  our 
holfy  has  resulted  from  the  same  M.E.  holt'n  by  loss  of  the 
final «. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  of  the  unaccented  syllable 
disappears,  as  in  the  M.E.  moldwarp,  now  shortened  to 
mole.  It  is  also  variously  obscured  or  disguised,  as  in  slal- 
vmrt  for  slalworth,  zvanion  for  waniand,  wanion  for  wanlowen. 
Other  examples  of  '  crushed  forms '  are  seen  in  lark  for 
VOL.  I.  E  k 
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M.  E.  laverk,  sihct  for  sUhtnce,  nor  for  M.  E.  noihtr,  and  or  for 
M.E.  oMw.     See  §366. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dissyllabic  woid  be  accented  on 
the  latter  syllable,  then  the  former  syllable  (or  a  part  of  it) 
may  disappear.  Hence  the  remarkable  forms  lone  for  alone, 
and  drake  for  ead-rahe  or  and-rake;  cf.  the  O.  Swed.  form 
anddrake,  a  drake,  given  by  Ihre ;  see  p.  3  Ja. 

Even  in  A.  S.  we  find  such  a  form  as  spmd-an,  to  spertd,  ob- 
tained from  the  Low  Lat.  dispendere  (not,  as  often  said,  from 
Lat.  expmderi)  by  the  loss  of  the  two  first  letters.  Other 
examples  occur  in  words  of  Romance  origin,  such  as  tporl 
for  disport,  splay  for  display,  fend  for  deftnd,  &c. 

§  467.  Rule  4.  In  trisyllabic  words  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  the  effect  of  the  accent  is,  in  manycases,  that  the  middle 
vowel,  or  even  the  middle  syllable,  disappears.  The  simplest 
example  is  forlnighl,  shortened  from  fouriem-mghi,  with 
which  compare  sennight  for  seven-nighl.  So  aX&o  forecastle 
has  become /oV'jt.  Most  of  the  days  of  the  week  exhibit 
'crushed  forms' ;  thus  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  are  all  trisyllabic  in  A,  S.,  being  spelt, 
respectively,  Sunnan-dmg,  Minan-dag,  Thms-dag,  W6dntS' 
dag,  ^unres-dag.  Frige-dag.  But  the  chief  examples  occur 
in  words  of  French  origin,  such  as  butler  for  M.  E.  bottler, 
i.  e.  bottler,  and  the  like.  Sutler  is  of  Dutch  origin,  from  the 
Du.  soet-eUaar,  derived  from  the  verb  eoeielen,  explained 
by  Hexham  as  meaning  '  to  sullie,  to  sutde,  or  to  victuall.' 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  place-names,  which 
fiimish  very  familiar  examples.  I  may  instance  Glo'sler 
for  Glou-ces-ier,  Ld'sier  for  Lei-ces-ler,  Lem'sUr  for  Xw- 
min-sler,  Daintry  for  Daventry.  The  reader  will  readily 
think  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

§  408.  EmphaslB.  The  effect  of  emphasis  upon  mono- 
syllabic words  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Sweet.  Thus  lo  and  too,  ^and  off,  are  distinguished 
by  emphasis,  the  former  being  ihe  unemphatic,  the  latter  the 
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emphatic  fonns.  We  can  say  '  I  go  /o  London  too^  or '  I  saw 
him  off,  and  saw  the  last  0/  him.'  The  word  him,  if  em- 
phatic, keeps  the  ^,  as  in  '  I  did  not  see  htr,  but  I  saw  him ' ; 
but  if  we  say  '  I  saw  him  yesterday,'  the  h  is  weak,  and  is  by 
many  speakers  entirely  dropped.  Hence  we  can  explain  tlie 
loss  of  h  in  the  unemphatic  t'/  (A.  S.  hi/),  so  common  in  the 
phrases  '  ti  rains '  or  '  ii  snows.'  In  such  common  words  as 
un'ih,  thou,  the,  they,  &c.,  the  th  was  originally  voiceless  (p.  105, 
note  4),  but  is  now  voiced  owing  to  lack  of  emphasis  (p.  107). 
la  a  sb.  X^t goose,  the  5  is  kept  voiceless  by  emphasis;  but 
in  the  common  words  »  and  woj  the  s  has  become  voiced, 
and  is  sounded  like  z,  a  change  which  probably  took  place 
at  an  early  period.  In  the  M.£.  dissyllabic  word  day-is,  the 
s  in  the  latter  syllable,  being  entirely  unaccented,  soon  passed 
into  e ;  hence  the  mod.  £.  plural  of  day  is  really  dayx.  So  also 
in  numerous  other  cases,  such  as  bees,  bows,  hues,  where  the  s 
is  unaffected  by  a  preceding  consonant  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  verbs ;  as  in  mod.  E.  rutts  from  M,  E.  runn-es. 

Tbe  foregoing  considerations  may  suffice  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  great  part  played  by  accent  and  emphasis 
in  altering  the  forms  of  words  from  time  to  time.  They  fre- 
quently cause  phonetic  changes,  of  which  our  conservative 
spelling  takes  no  notice. 

§  459.  Effeota  of  syllabio  division.  Closely  allied  to 
the  question  of  accent  is  the  consideration  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  by  the  mode  in 
which  a  word  is  practically  divided  into  syllables. 

At  p.  71, 1  have  given  a  brief  note  on  short  vowels.  Very 
Uttle  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  sound  of  such  vowels, 
wherever  they  stiU  remain  short  in  modem  English.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  they  have  been  lengthened,  at  the 
same  time  suffering  considerable  change.  The  present  is  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  explaining  this  matter,  so  as  to 
render  the  liistory  of  the  short  vowels  somewhat  more 
complete. 

Kk  a 
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Vowel-lengthening  is  frequently  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  words  are  practically  divided  into  syllables  in  pro- 
nouncing thetn.  A  syllable  can  be  either  open  or  closed,  tuid 
the  vowel  in  that  syllable  is  said,  accordingly,  to  be  eidier 
free  or  enclosed.  Thus,  in  the  words  ha-ker,  ta-km,  to-km, 
which  are  practically  divided  as  marked  by  the  hyphen,  the 
syllables  ha-,  /a-,  iit-,  are  open;  and  the  vowels  with  which 
they  tenninate  are  free.  In  the  words  can-die,  hem-hck,  the 
syllables  can-,  hem-  are  closed,  i.  e.  they  do  not  termioafe  in 
a  vowel;  and  the  vowels  a,  e,  in  these  words  are  enclosed, 
being  followed,  or  shut  in,  by  the  consonants  n  or  m. 

The  usual  rule  in  modem  English  (as  in  other  languages) 
is  that  a  syllable  is  open  when  its  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
single  consonant ;  but  closed  when  followed  by  two  or  more 
consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  such  as  x,  that  is  equivalent 
to  two  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Hence  the  first  syllable  is  open  in  ha-ker,  cree-per,  chi-na, 
do-ver,  cu-bic ;  also  in  cli-ent,  pli-anl,  where  the  vowel  of  the 
former  syllable  is  followed  by  another  vowel.  But  the  first 
syllable  is  dosed  in  car-ter,  ftt-loek,  cin-der,  sor-did,  ais-lom, 
box-er.  Such  syllables  as  man,  den,  sin,  not,  hut,  are  all 
closed;  so  also  are  the  final  syllables  in  to-ken,  hem-lock, 
pkn-ti-ful 

§  460.  As  regards  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of 
native  origin,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  free  vowels  are 
loTig,  and  enclosed  vowels  are  short.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  ba-ker,  cree-per,  clo-ver,  fet-lock,  cin-der,  man, 
den,  sin,  not,  hut,  already  cited.  Exceptions  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  admit  of  various  interpretations. 

ExAMPLKS.  In  fa-lher,  the  th  is  not  really  a  double  con- 
sonant, but  a  symbol  for  a  single  simple  sound. 

In  comparing  bank  with  fast,  we  observe  that  the  com- 
bination si  has  not  the  same  effect  in  shortening  a  vowel  that 
nk  has.  In  comparing  old  with  cod,  we  observe  a  similar 
difierence  between  the  effects  of  Id  and  d;  the  vocalic  nature 
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of  the  /  reinforces  the  vowel  rather  than  the  consonant. 
For  a  hke  reason,  the  vowel  in  ark  is  longer  than  that  in 
cat;  and  the  vowel  in  cool  (A.  S,  col)  is  longer  than  that  in 
cook  (A,  S.  coc).  Different  consonants  produce  different 
effects. 

In  the  words  cow,  they,  the  w  xaAy  are  vocalic. 

§  461.  We  must  also  pay  great  attention,  in  every  case,  to 
the  original  form  of  the  word.  We  find,  in  A.  S.,  a  large 
number  of  words,  having  a  short  accented  vowel,  in  which 
the  vowel  was  followed  by  a  JiRsf/^  consonant  only.  Examples 
are:  bit-en,  pp.,  bitten;  bii-er,  adj.,  bitter;  gid-ig,  giddy; 
cal-u,C3iios9-,pen-ing,i)ejiriy-,trod-en,  trodden ;  fx^ig,  poppy; 
sum-or,  summer.  Modern  English  spelling  surmounts  this 
difBculty  by  doubling  the  consonant  in  writing,  though  the 
alteration  in  the  vowel-sound  is  very  slight,  the  shortness  of 
the  vowel  having  been  preserved.  As  we  are  never  allowed 
to  write  a  double  v  (see  p.  317,  note  i),  we  still  write  iiver, 
from  A.  S.  li/-r,  and  driven,  from  A.  S,  drif-en,  though 
livDer  and  driwen  would  be  more  phonetic,  in  order  to 
separate  the  vowel  in  these  words  from  that  in  diver  and 
driver.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  never  allowed  to 
write  a  final  v,  we  write  sieve  for  siv  {A.  S.  si/-e),  and  give 
for  giv  (A.  S.  gif-an).  As  to  this  doubling  of  consonants, 
see  above;  g  374,  p.  399. 

§  403.  Vowel-Iengtlieniiig.  But  the  most  important 
fact  about  originally  short  vowels  is  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  been  lengthened  in  modem  English.  Typical 
examples  are  seen  in  hake,  break,  broke,  from  A.S.  bacon, 
brecan,  brocm,  all  with  short  vowels.  This  is  really  an  effect 
of  syllabic  division.  The  words  were  divided,  in  M.E.,  as 
ha-ken,  bre-ken,  br/hken,  the  vowels  being  thus  left  free.  The 
result  of  a  strong  accent  upon  the  fi-ee  vowels  was  to  lengthen 
them;  and  this  vowel-length  remained  after  the  words  be- 
came monosyllabic.  We  also  use  the  longer  form  broken  for 
the  pp.,  whilst  the  clipped  form  brake  of  the  same  word  has 
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almost  entirely  supplanted  brake,  as  a  form  of  the  past  tense. 
Even  in  brake  (A.  S.  irtec),  the  vowel  was  lengthened,  by 
constant  association  with  the  forms  break  and  broke. 

§  463-  The  words  break  and  broke  are  worthy  of  close 
attention,  for  a  special  reason.  In  the  A.  S.  brecan,  the  e, 
being  short,  was  an  open  e,  like  the  e  in  bed.  When  lengthened 
it  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  long  open  e,  like  the  e  in 
there;  and  this  open  e  was  denoted,  in  Tudor  English,  by 
the  use  of  the  symbol  ea.  Hence  it  was  written  break,  not 
bruk;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  spelt  break  to  this 
day.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  sprecan,  M.E.  speken,  became 
speak  (with  open  e)  in  Tudor  English.  It  has  since  been 
changed  to  (spiik),  riming  with  leek,  in  modem  English ;  so 
that  we  have  now  nothing  but  the  spelling  to  point  back 
to  the  original  short  e.  Of  course  we  may  8ome  day  come 
to  say  (briik),  to  he  consistent ;  and  it  is  doubtless  well 
known  that  the  sound  (briik)  may  be  heard  occasionally. 

Similarly,  the  A.  S.  o  in  hrocen,  being  short,  was  open. 
When  lengthened,  it  remained  open,  like  the  o  in  glory  or 
the  drawled  vowel  in  dawg  for  dog.  Consequently,  it  has 
become  a  long  close  and  impure  o  in  modem  English ;  quite 
distinct  from  the  mod.  £.  oo  in  cool,  from  the  A.  S.  long 
close  0  in  col.  The  modern  English  still  sharply  distinguishes 
the  0  in  brokm  (due  to  the  lengthening  and  closing  of  an 
A.  S.  short  open  o)  from  the  oo  in  cool  (due  to  a  shifting  from 
the  A.  S.  long  close  o  to  the  sound  of  long  u).  Hence  we 
can  at  once  perceive  that  the  A.  S.  o  in  brocen  must  have 
been  f^ien,  and  must  therefore  have  also  been  shorl, 

§  464.  Vowel-lengthening  also  occurs  in  the  case  of 
syllables  that  are  closed  by  such  combinations  as  Id,  It,  nd; 
as  in  A.  S.  cild,  child,  Mercian  aid,  later  did,  old,  A.  S.  btnd- 
an,  to  bind,  A.  S.  bunden,  bound ;  see  §  378,  p.  402,  §  383, 
p.  40J.  For  the  effect  of  r  upon  a  preceding  vowel,  see 
§  381,  p.  405. 

§  465.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  examples  in  which  vowel* 
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lengthening  has  taken  place  in  native  £.  words  owing  to  the 
effect  of  syllabic  division. 

(i)  A. S.  short  a  (is): — eradol,  cradle;  hJadan,  to  lade 
kliEdel,  lacUe ;  scadu,  shade ;  spadu,  spade ;  wadan,  to  wade 
cta/er,  cock-chafer ; — acan,  to  ache ;  acer,  acre;  acertt,  acorn 
bacon,  to  bake ;  maciaa,  to  make ;  itacod,  naked  ;  cwaeian,  to 
quake ;  raea,  a  rake  ;  saeu,  sake  ;  scaciati,  to  shake ;  slacian, 
to  slake ;  maca,  snake ;  staca,  stake ;  Icel.  taka,  to  take ; 
A.  S.  wacan,  to  wake ; — Mercian  alu  (A.  S.  ai/»),  ale ;  Icel. 
sala,  sale ;  A.  S.  talu,  tale ; — gamen,  game ;  ianni,  lame ;  nama, 
name ;  seamu,  shame ; — bana,  bane ;  lane,  lane  ;  manu,  mane ; 
/iirta,  vane ;  woman,  to  wane ; — apa,  ape ;  Icel.  gapa,  to 
gape;  mapuldor,  maple-tree;  sceaftn,  pp.,  shapen,  shaped; 
scrapian,  to  scrape;  j/a^/,  staple;  Ai^,  taper; — earu,  care; 
cearig,  chary ;  faran,  to  fare  ;  liora,  hare  ;  (wara,  a  (night )- 
mare;  rfwrtt,  a  share  ;  j/ar»a»,  to  spare ;  s/arian,  to  sUire; — 
/aie,  adv.,  late;  Aaiian,  to  hate ;-— Jtf?i'a«,  to  bathe ;—«'«/?<»», 
to  crave ;  grafan,  to  grave ;  cnafa,  knave ;  nafu,  nave  (of  a 
wheel) ;  hra/m,  raven  ;  stafas,  pi.,  staves ;  wafian,  to  wave ; 
—bliEse,  blaze;  brasm,  brazen;  grasian,  to  graze;  Atzt;/, 
hazel. 

Compare  also  A.  S.  kraSor,  fader,  with  E.  rather,  /other. 
In  A.  S.  water,  M.  E.  aw/fr,  the  hi  turned  the  a  into  short 
open  c,  which  is  now  lengthened. 

(3)  A.  S.  short  «  (eo) ;  mod.  E.  ra,  pronounced  as  in 
bear: — A.  S.  ^u,  a  bear;  ber-an,  to  bear;  pere,peru,3ip^3i; 
swerian,  to  swear;  teran,  to  tear;  werian,  to  wear.  In  one 
case,  a  different  spelling  is  now  used,  viz.  in  mere,  a  mare ; 
a  better  spelling  would,  clearly,  be  mear,  but  it  has  been  con- 
fused with  night-mare,  from  A.  5.  mara.  With  these  words 
we  may  connect  A.  S.  brecan,  to  break,  with  m  as  in  great. 

In  some  words,  the  mod.  E.  ea  is  pronounced  as  w  in 
meet,  or  ea  in  meat: — cnedan,  to  knead;  medu,  mead  (sweet 
drink); — spreean,  to  speak;  wrecart,  to  wreak; — me/u,  nteal; 
slelan,  to  steal ;    wela,  weal ; — hleonian,  to   lean ;   avene,  a 
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quean;  wentan,  to  wean; — reopan^,  to  reap; — sceran,  to 
shear;  smtrti,  smeoru,  butter,  hence,  a  smear;  tpere,  a  spear; 
— WMule,  3  weasel ;—«/a«,  to  eat;  mete,  meat; — becweSan, 
lo  bequeath;  betuoSan,  beneath; — cteofian,  to  cleave  (stick 
to);  efes,  eaves;  hebban,  whence  imp.  s.  he/e  and  pr,  s.  indie. 
kefeS,  giving  E.  heave  ;  wefan,  to  weave. 

In  a  few  words,  the  spelling  with  e  has  been  kept,  instead 
of  beii^  altered  to  ta.  Examples  are  : — mere,  a  mere  ;  metan, 
to  mete;  fefer,  fever;  efen,  even.  For  fiver,  Minsheu's 
Diet  (1627)  has  the  s^Wia^/eauer. 

(3)  A.  S.  i.  The  A.  S.  short  1  is  very  rarely  lengthened  in 
the  mamier  here  indicated.  The  only  clear  examples  are 
seen  in  A.  S.  glida,  a  glede  (kite) ;  wicu,  wice,  a  week ;  wiftl, 
a  weevil ;  Icel.  hikarr,  a  beaker  (cup).  In  the  case  of  stigu, 
a  sty,  the  mod.  E._y  results  from  the  short  vowel  i  and  the 
vocalised  J*  (for  g).  We  may  here  notice  E.  evil,  from  A.  S, 
yfel,  with  short _><. 

(4)  A.  S.  0 ;  mod.  £.  oa.  The  examples  with  the  spelling 
oa  are  scarce.  The  chief  are : — socian,  to  soak '  y—fola,  a 
foal ;  scolu,  a  shoal ;  fiotian,  to  float ;  proU,  throat. 

But  many  examples  occur  of  E.  o,  followed  (after  a  con- 
sonant) by  t.  Such  are : — bodian,  to  bode ; — brocen,  broken ; 
ceocian,  to  choke ;  smocian,  to  smoke ; — stolen,  stolen ; — ^en, 
open; — be/oran,  before;  borian,  to  bore;  scoru,  a  score 
(mark) ; — hose,  hose ;  nosu,  nose ;  rose,  rose ; — clo/m,  cloven ; 
co/a,  cove ;  o/er,  over.  Spoken,  woven,  are  formed  by  as- 
sociation with  broken,  cl&ven ;  the  A.  S.  forms  are  iprecen,  pp., 
wefen,  pp.  Observe  that,  in  before,  score,  bore,  the  o  still 
remains  open  before  r. 

(5)  The  A.  S.  «  usually  remams  short,  as  in  buiere,  butter. 

>  Thii  remarkable  form  occnrs  in  the  Vespasian  Psalter,  Fs.  135.  5, 
in  ttie  Mercian  dialect.  It  eiptains  the  mod.  K  reap,  whicli  is  quite 
distioct  from  A.  S.  rifan. 

'  Vay  tare;    it   occnn  in    Coclcajne's  LucMatu,  ii.    140,   351; 
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The  A.  S.  <&rtt  became  M,  E.  dore,  with  short  0 ;  heoce  E, 
door  rimes  with  be/ore,  from  M.  E.  he/ore.  _ 

§  466.  Besides  the  above  instances,  there  are  many  more 
in  which  the  A.  S.  nora.  sing,  was  monosyllabic,  the  mod.  E. 
sb.  being  fonned  from  other  cases.  The  standard  case,  as 
regards  form,  is  the  dative;  see  pp.  309,  310.  Thus  the 
mod.  E.  coai  may  be  compared  with  col-e,  daL  of  A.  S.  col, 
coal ;  though,  doubtless,  the  pi.  forms  coia,  colu,  assisted  the 
change.     I  subjoin  examples. 

(r)  A.  S.  a  (ffl).  A.  S.  bl(Ed,  dat.  bladt,  pi.  blado,  blade  ;— 
A.  S.  d<st,  dat.  dale,  pi.  dalu  (cf.  Icel.  dalr,  old  dat  dali,  old 
pi.  dalar),  dale ;  A.  S.  Awal,  dat.  hivaU,  pi.  hwalas,  whale ; — 
scear,  dat  sceare,  a  plough-share ; — A.  S.  gal,  dat  g(BU  *, 
gate.  We  also  find  vowel-lengthening  in  mod.  E.  aroare, 
M.E.  y-war,  p\.  ji-zoar-e,  from  A.  S,  ge-war;  in  the  adj. 
5are,  A.  S.  iar,  def.  form  6ar-a ;  and  even  in  the  pt.  t.  iare 
from  A.  S.  6ar,  and  in  dare,  answering  to  A.  S.  dtarr.  In 
these  words,  the  vowel  has  been  affected  by  the  following  r, 

(3)  A,  S.  {.  A.  S.  bed,  a  prayer,  dat.  bede,  pi,  bedu,  is  the 
mod.£.  bead,  with  a  curious  change  in  the  sense;  beads 
were  used  for  counting  prayers.  (Both  A.  S.  bed  and  gebed 
are  wrongly  marked  with  long  e  in  Bosworth's  Dictionary.) 
The  adj.  hlec,  full  of  cracks,  is  the  origin  of  leafy;  we  find 
'on  ]>si  hlece  scip,'  i.e.  into  the  leaky  ship;  Gregory's 
Pastoral  Care,  tr.  by  King  JElfred,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  437.  The 
aAyge-met,  de£  foim ge-meta,  answers  to  E.  meet,  i.e.  fit. 

(3)  A.  S.  0,  A.  S,  geoc,  dat.  geoce,  a  yoke ; — Aol,  dat.  Aolt, 
a  hole ;  ^ol,  dat.  />ole,  a  thole ;  gor,  dat  gore,  gore ;  mol, 
dat  moie,  a  mote,  atom. 

I  may  observe,  further,  that  a  syllable  closed  by  s/  often 
has  a  long  vowel  in  mod.  E.    Thus  beast,  feast,  are  des- 

'  VeT7  rare ;  the  form  gate  occurs  in  j^lfred's  translation  of  Beds, 
ed.  Smidi,  bk.  lii.  c.  11;  aad  ^  occms  b  ttie  O.  Npithimib.  tcisIod  <rf 
Matt.  TJL  1 3.  The  Dsual  fonn  was  geal,  mod.  prov.  E.  yat  or  yil.  It 
was  probably  confuted  with  Icel.  gata,  a  road. 
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cendanta  of  the  Anglo-French  besU,  feste,  with  short  open  e, 
and  are  therefore  spelt  nith  ta,  as  explained  above.  We 
have  one  similar  case  in  a  word  of  native  origin,  viz.  in  the 
word_yeBj/,  M.  'E.jieai,  from  A.  S.  gist. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  usefiil  general  formulse  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  open  and  close  e,  and  between  the 
open  and  cloie  3,  in  Middle-English. 

(A),  Open  long  e,  in  M.  E.,  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  a,  ea, 
or  lengthening  of  short  if ;  it  was  pronounced  as  romic  (ae), 
or  like  e  in  there.     Cf.  p.  336. 

Examples  :  A.  S.  waron,  M.E.  werm,  wert,  E.  were. 
A.  S.  lac,  M.  E.  eek  (aek),  E.  eke.  A.  S.  brecan,  M.  E.  breken 
(braekan),  E.  break.  Such  words,  in  mod.  E.,  are  frequently 
spelt  with  fi7 ;  a&'m  sea,  A.S.  sti;  dream.  A..?,,  dream;  speak, 
A.  S.  sprecan. 

Gose  long  e,  in  M.  E.,  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  /  or  eo, 
and  takes  the  spelling  ee  in  later  English;  as  in  A.  S.  grene, 
M.  E.  grene  (greena),  E.  green  (griin) ;  A.  S.  deop,  M.  E.  deep 
(deep),  E.  deep  (diip).    Cf.  p.  340. 

(B).  Open  long  o,  in  M.  E.,  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  a,  or 
from  lengthening  of  0 ;  the  mod.  E.  sound  is  that  of  0  in  no 
(non). 

Examples:  A.  S.^  M.  E./o  (fao),  E./<w  (fou).  A.  S.  open, 
M.E.  (^01  (aopan),  E.  open  (oupn). 

Close  long  0,  in  M.  E.,  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  0;  the 
mod.  E.  sound  is  that  of  00  in  cool;  as  in  A.  S.  coi,  M.E. 
eool  (kool),  E.  cool  (kuul) ;  A.  S.  IS,  M.  E.  to  (too),  E.  too 
(tuu). 
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Nett  Ic  page  14,  last  lint.  '  It  was  directed  by  Act  of  Parliaiiient 
that  all  pleadinga  in  the  lan-conrta  ghoutd  henceforth  be  coodacted  Id 
English,  becanse,  aa  is  stated  in  the  pieonible  to  the  Act,  French  wat 
become  mnch  nnlcnown  in  the  realm  ; '  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of  Eng. 
Acddence,  {  a  5,  p.  31,    The  Act  is  that  of  36  Edw.  ni.c  15. 

Note  U  /.  39.  Compare  the  fallowing  passage,  '  Our  maker 
therfore  at  these  dajres  shall  not  follow  Piers  plaviman  nor  Gmeir  nor 
Lydgate  nor  yet  Chaucer,  ioi  their  language  is  now  out  of  vse  with  ts: 
neither  shall  he  take  ihe  teimes  of  Northem-meii,  snch  a^  they  vse  in 
dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men  or  gentlemen,  or  of  their  best 
clarkes,  all  is  a  matter  :  nor  in  effect  any  speach  vied  beyond  tbe  rioer 
of  Trent,  tboi^h  no  man  can  deny  bat  thst  thdrs  is  the  pniei  English 
Saxon  at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  currant  as  our 
Sontbeme  English  is,  no  more  is  the  iai  WesCenie  mans  speach :  ye 
^lall  therefore  take  the  vsuall  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London 
and  tbe  ihires  lying  about  London  within  li.  mjles,  and  not  much 
abooe.  I  aay  not  lUs  but  that  in  enery  shyre  of  England  there  be 
gentlemen  and  others  that  spcake,  but  spedallf  write,  as  good 
Southeme  m  we  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common 
people  of  euery  shire,  to  whom  the  gtntlemen,  and  alto  their  learned 
cUrkea  do  for  the  most  part  condescend,  bat  herein  we  are  already 
ruled  by  th'  English  Dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned 
men,  and  therefore  it  needeth  none  other  direction  in  that  behalfe.' — 
15S9,  G.  FUTTINHAU,  The  Arte  of  English  Poetie;  lib,  iiL  c.  4 
(ed.  Arber,  p.  157). 

M)/«  U  p.  73,  1.  lo.  The  notion  that  English  is  '  derived  from 
German'  is  so  strange,  that  I  may  be  accused  of  caricatare  in  asserting 
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But  see  p.   78,  note   i ;  and   compare   the  following 
statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  PreccptoTs. 

'Without  ptetendiag  to  be  a  German  scholar  myself,  I  ventnie  to 
say  that  of  all  modem  languages  the  most  nsefol  to  EJiglish  people  is 
the  Genniui,  portly  becanse  it  is  a.  grand  Original  language,  with  do 
foreign  admixture,  and  because  it  is  the  tme  parent  of  our  own  mother 
tongne;'  Educational  Times,  March  I,  1887,  p.  118,  col.  1. 

Nele  top.  379,  S  '^l-  The  word  grafsen,  to  grasp,  actually  occnrs 
in  the  Bcemen  Worteibuch,  and  eren  in  modem  High  German.  But  it 
is  still  more  important  to  record  its  M.E.  ose.  It  is  employed  by 
Hocclere,  Ds  Regimiue  Ptincipnm,  ed.  T.  Wright,  p.  8 : — 

'  That  grafsesl  here  and  there  as  doth  the  blynde.' 
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Further  Illustrations  of  §§  60-65  (pp.  81-83). 

f  60.  Tflutonia  d  beoomeB  Oflnnan  t.    (Cf.  $  119,  p.  136). 

[a,  initially):  daughter,  Tackier;  deaf,  taui;  death,  Tod; 
deep,  iief;  dike,  Teici;  dough,  Tag-;  doi^^hty,  tUchiig;  dove, 
Taude;  drnvi,  iragett ;  dream,  Traum;  Ateary,  iraurig;  drink, 
trinktn ;  drive,  treiben  ;  drop,  Tropfen  ;  dull,  toll :  (also)  dale, 
Thal'^;  dear,  ihetur;  deed.  Thai;  deer,  Thier;  dew,  7%i«; 
do,  thun\  dole.  Thai;  -dom  (suffix),  -thum  ;  door,  7%«r. 
(£,  medially)  :  adder  (formerly  naddCr),  Natter;  fodder, 
FutUr;  idle,  «(/;/;  ladder.  Letter;  middle,  mittel ;  saddle, 
Sattel;  shoulder,  Sckulter;  udder,  Euter;  widow,  Wittwe. 
(c,  finally) :  beard,  Barl ;  bed,  Beit ;  blade,  Blaii ;  blood,  Blut ; 
bid  (to  offer),  Helen;  bid  (to  pray),  bitten;  biidc,  Braut ; 
broad,  ir«V;  brood,  ^ra/;  -fold  (suffix),  -falty^TA,  gUrt-en; 
good,  £»/;  hard,  hart;  head  (A.  S.  h^fbd),  Haupl^;  heed, 
v.,  hiilen;  hide,  Haiti;  hood,  //»/;  lead,  s.,  £(7i!A;  lead,  v., 
/eil-en;  mead  (strong  drink),  ^«M  ;  mead  (meadow),  Matt-e; 
meed,  Mieth-e ;  mood,  Muth ;  need,  Noth ;  reed,  Rielh ;  red, 
rolk;  ride,  reit-en;  rood,  rod,  Ruth-e  ;  seed,  i'oa/;  shidc  (a 
thin  slice  of  wood),  Scheil;  shred,  Sehrol;  spade,  Spai-en; 
sward  (rind  of  bacon),  Schwart-e ;  sword,  Schwert ;  third, 
driit-e;  thread,  Drakt;  tide,  ZnV ;  tread,  tret-en;  wad  (wad- 
ding),   Watl-e;   wade,  wat-en;   word.    Wort;  world.    Welt'. 

But  /i^  »(/  remain  unchanged ;  as  in  mild,  G.  MAi^ ;  end,  G. 
Ende. 

'  The  spelling  with  tk  makes  no  real  diffcreDce ;  the  G.  th  is  pro- 
nonnced  precisely  as  I,  and  many  good  German  Echolars  now  drop 
the  k,  and  write  Tal,  leuer.  Tat,  Tier,  Tau,  tun,  Teil. 

*  A  euphonic  foim  for  the  nnprononnceable  Hiaibt. 

'  The  G.  Brod,  bread,  is  prononnced  Bret,  and  thonld  be  %a  apclt. 
WtU  is  for  U)  older  Werit. 
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§  61.  Tentonio  t  bsoomeB  Oflrman  b  (InlUalljr) ;  ixc  h 
(mediaUr);  or  ■,  tM,  as,  or  ■  (finally).    (Cf.  %  117,  p.  134.) 

tale  (number),  ZaM;  tame,  laJtm;  tap,  Zapfen;  tear,  s., 
Zdhrt\  tear,  v.,  tehrtn;  teat,  Zilse;  tell,  zahl-en;  ten,  «Afl; 
tilt  (of  a  cart),  Zelt ;  tide,  Zeit;  timber,  Zimmer  (a  room) ;  tin, 
Zm»\  tinder,  Zunder;  to,  su;  toe,  Zehe;  token,  Zeichen  ;  toll, 
Zi?//;  tongs,  Zange ;  tongue,  Zunge ;  tooth,  ZoAn ;  tough,  sake ; 
town,  Za»»  (hedge);  twenty,  snvamig\  twig,  Ztveig;  twitter, 
switschen ;  two,  zw«i'.  But  observe  that,  in  the  combination  tr, 
the  r  preserves  the  /  from  change,  as  in  :  tread,  trettn ;  tnie, 
treu;  trough,  Trog^.  Medial:  better,  besser;  fetter,  Fessel\ 
gate  (in  the  sense  o/'street),  Gasse ;  nettle,  JVessei ;  rattle,  rasseln ; 
settle,  s,,  Sessel;  water,  Wasser^.  Finai  (i.e.  ending  the  E. 
word) :  bolt,  Boli-en  ;  heart,  HerB  \  milt.  Mils ;  salt,  Sals ; 
smart,  s.,  Sckmere;  snout,  Schnaus-e  \  start,  3.  (a  tail),  Sterz  ; 
swart,  schwarz  \  wart,  Warz ;  wort,  Wurz  : — net,  Netz ;  sit, 
sitZ'en;  set,  sets-en;  smut,  SchmtUs;  whet,  wets-en: — bite, 
ieiss-en ;  eat,  mj-oi  ;  foot.  Fuss ;  goat,  CwJ ;  great,  gross ; 
greet,  griiss-en  ;  hate,  //atj ;  hot,  heiss ;  let,  lass-en  ;  nit, 
ATjj;  nut,  jV«Jj;  shoot,  schiess-en;  smite,  schmeiss-en  ;  sweat, 
Sckweiss  ;  sweet,  siiss ;  vat,  Fass ;  white,  lueiss  ;  wit,  v.,  ivissen  \ 
write,  reissen  (to  tear,  to  design)  : — lot.  Loos ;  that,  doss,  das ; 
what,  if'U'.  But  observe  that  the  final  /  is  preserved  from 
change  when  preceded  by  ck,f,  or  j,  as  in;  fight, /«:A^-«( ; 
flight,  Fluekt;  fright,  Furckt;  sight,  Sicki;  wight,  Wicht; 
oft,  ^Z;  soft,  ja«/V;  brist-le,  Borst-e;  burst,  bersi-en;  fist, 
Faust;  frost.  Frost;  guest,  Gtw/;  hurst  (wood),  Horsl;  nist, 

$  02.  Tentonio  th  beoom«s  Oorman  d.  (Cf.  %  iiS,  p.  135.) 
thank,  danken  \  that,  doss ;  thatch,  Z^fhrA  ;  then,  dann  ;  thence, 

dannen;  thick,  i/ia^;  thief,  Dieb;  thin,  diinn;  thing.  Ding; 

think,  i/mim  i  third,  rfn'rtf ;  thirl,  thrill,  drilUn  ;  thirst,  Dvrst ; 

this,   dieser;  thistle,   Distel;   thom,   Dom;    through,    durck; 

thorp,  Dorf\  thou,  (A« ;  though,  dock  \  thresh,  dreschen  ;  thread, 

Draht;  three,  (!>■«' ;  throng,  Drang;  throstle,  Drossel;  thumb, 

'  And  generally,  obierve  that  combinations  of  letters,  such  as  sp,  st, 
f'tgr,  &c.,  do  not  shift  st  all. 

*  £.  butler  and  G,  Butter  coincide  ooly  because  they  are  both  foreign 
words,  being  of  Greek  origin. 
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Daum-en ;  thunder,  Donner ;  thy,  dein '.  Also  :  bath,  Bad ; 
both,  Md-f\  broth-cr,  Brud-er;  doth,  Kleid\  death,  Ted\ 
featb-«r,  Fed-er  \  foth-er  (a  cart-load),  Fud-er\  fmth-sT,  Jurd-er ; 
heath,  Htid-e\  heathen,  Htid-en\  leather,  Led-er;  mouth, 
Muftd;  north,  Nord\  oath,  Eid;  other,  and«r\  path,  Pfad; 
■  seethe,  tied-en  ;  sheath,  Scheid-e ;  smith,  Schmied ;  withe  (withy, 
willow),  IVetd-t. 

§  63.  The  Teutonlo  b,  whan  initial,  remEdna  as  moh  in 
modem  Qerman,  thougb  the  O.H.O.  often  itaa  p.  There 
are  a  tew  ezoeptlona.  In  ipMoli  p  appeam.  (Cf.  %  132,  p. 
140.) 

Examples  are  very  numerous ;  it  must  suffice  to  quote  the 
foUowmg : 

bath.  Bad;  bean,  Bohtte;  beard,  Bart;  bed,  Betl;  bee, 
Biene ;  beer.  Bier ;  bench.  Bank ;  bent  (grass),  Bime ;  berry, 
Btere  ;  besom,  Besen ;  better,  besser,  &c. 

Exceptions  are  : 

babble,  pappeln  ;  blare  (to  roar,  blubber),  fildrrm  ;  bolster, 
PolsUr;  hrayiX,  prahlett  {}). 

But  tbe  medial  <utd  final  b,  preserved  In  Qothio  and 
Qerman,  la  f  ( -=  ^  v)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  f  (ff)  or  v  (ve)  in 
Englisb.    (Cf.  p.  141) '. 

(a)  calf,  JCalb;  deaf,  iaub;  (be)lief,  {G)laube* ;  half,  halb; 
leaf,  Laub ;  lief  (dear),  lieb ;  of,  off,  ab ;  self,  selb-e ;  staff.  Stab ; 
thief,  ZJiV*. 

(i)  carve,  kerten;  cleave  (A.  S.  clee/-an),  kleben;  dove, 
Taube ;  drive,  treiben  ;  even,  ^fe«  ;  give,  geben  ;  grave,  (7y«i ; 
have,  h^en  ;  heave,  heben  ;  knave,  Knabe ;  live,  leben ;  liver, 
Leber;  love,  Ueben;  (be)lieve,  ig)lauben;  over,  hAw;  reave 
(rob),  ravben  ;  seven,  sieben ;  shave,  ichaben ;  shove,  schitben ; 
shive  (a  slice),  Scheibe ;  sieve,  5mJ  ;  silver,  Silber ;  nave,  JViife ; 
navel,  Naiel ;  weave,  weben. 

The  Teutonlo  p,  when  initial,  la  umallr  pf  in  Qerman, 

>  E.  theuscaid  answcn  to  O.  H.  G.  (Old  High  Gmnan)  diliunl,  after- 
wards altered  to  tilnttti,  G.  lausend. 

*  Note  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  &il<  lu 
keep  the  original  Tcatonic  cotuoDant. 

*  The  initial  G-,  for  Ge-,  i»  a  mere  prefix,  like  the  ^-  in  bt-Utf, 
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ud  oomatiinM  appenn  aa  pf  flnally;  bat   the  ngnlftr 
Cl«niuui  equivalent  of  Teutonlo  final  p  la  £ 
(o)  path,  Pfad;  pipe,  M.,pfa/m  ;  plight,  v.,  allied  to  PJUckt. 

(*)  carp  (fiah),  Karpfeyt ;  crop  (of  a  bird),  Kropf;  damp,  s., 
Damp/;  drop,  Tropfen  \  hop,  hiipfen ;  stamp,  slampfm  ;  aWf, 
slapfettx  swamp,  Sumpf;  top,  Zopf. 

{c)  deep,  fte/;  drip,  triefett ;  gripe,  greifen ;  harp,  /^fli|/i ; 
heap,  Haufe ;  help,  A«^«i ;  hip,  Hiif-te,  O.  H.  G.  Huf;  leap, 
/ou/^  (to  run) ;  nip,  kntifen ;  pipe,  pfeifm ;  ripe,  ^t^;  sap, 
Saf-i,  O.  H.  G,  5o/;  sharp,  scharf;  sheep,  Schaf;  -ship 
(suffix),  -schaf-t\  sleep,  schlafen;  slip,  schlei/en;  soap,  Sei/e; 
step-mother,    Stief -mutter ;    thorp,    Dorf\    up,    aiy';    warp, 

(</)  ape,  ^^;  clap,  A/afen  {to  bark,  yelp)  ;  gape,  gaffm  ; 
hope,  A^^ ;  rap  (to  seize  hastily),  raffett ;  shape,  ichaffen ; 
ship,  Schiff;  weapons,  Waffen. 

In  the  word  Up,  G.  Lippe,  the  /  is  preserved,  because  it  was 
originally  double,  as  in  A.S.  Uppa,  lippe, 

%  64.  The  Teutonlo  Initial  f  eommonlr  remaina  aa  f  in 
Oanaan ;  bat  some  arohaio  words  exhibit  the  O.  H.  Q.v. 

(d)  faH,  fallen;  fallow, /oA/;  far,  _^m  ;  fare, /aAr«i;  fast, 
fest;  fathom,  Fadeti;  feather,  Feder;  f^a\,  ficklen;  fell  (skin). 
Fell;  felly,  Felge;  felt,  FiU;  fern,  FaTyt;  feud,  Fehde;  field, 
Feld;  fiend,  Feind;  fight,  fecktett ;  finch,  Fink;  6ai,^>uUn; 
fiiigei,  Fl»ger;  fit,Fehre;  fita,  Feuer ;  fisti,  Fisck  ;  &A, Faust ; 
Sva,/un/;  flax,  i^ac:** ;  flea,  FloA ;  fv^,JUehen ;  fleece,  ^/m«  ; 
flesh,  Fltisch ;  flight,  /7«fA/ ;  flood,  Flvtk  ;  fi.y,JliegeH  ;  foal, 
Feklen;  foam,  Feitn;  fodder,  Fuller;  fo\A,  /alien;  follow, 
folgen;  foot.  Fuss;  forth,  /or/;  fou],/a«/;  fox,  Fuchs;  free, 
frW;  izfffxt,  frieren;  fresh,  frisch;  friend,  Fratnd;  fright, 
FurcM  ;  frost,  ^rfj/  j  furrow,  Furche  ;  further, /wMiIeT-. 

(i)  father,  Fa/ir;  fee,  Vieh  (cattle);  folk,  Volk;  for,  vor; 
for-  (as  a  prelis),  -aer- ;  four,  wj'w;  fowl,  Vogel  (bird)  j  full,  veil. 
Note  that  the  difierence  is  only  apparent,  for  this  German 
initial  V  is  now  pronounced  as/,  and  might  much  more  senably 
be  so  written. 

^  66.  Tlie  Teutanlo   and  ''H"e^<''>'  initial  g  tuoallr  re- 
maina aa  g  In  Qerman.     (C£  %%  113,  p.  131 ;  116,  p.  134.) 
gall,  Galle ;  gallows,  Galgett ;  gape,  gaffen  j  (for)get,  (ver)ges- 
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se» ;  girdle,  GUriel ;  give,  gebe»  ;  glass,  Glas ;  glide,  gleilen ; 
glow,  gluhen ;  go,  geh^n ;  goat,  GaVf  ;  God,  GoU ;  gold,  Gidd ; 
S^'^tf^'!  goose,  Cans;  gore,  Gekren;  ^laap, grapstn ;  grass, 
(rnw ;  grave,  Grab  ;  gray,  grau  ;  great,  ^aw ;  green,  gritH  ; 
greeting,  Gruss ;  gripe,  gret/eii ;  ground,  Grund;  guest,  Cast; 
guild,  GUde;  gums,  Gasmen. 

But  In  many  soaes  the  Eng.  e  beoomes  y.     (See  p.  131.) 

yard  (rod),  Gerte ;  yard  (court),  Garten ;  yam,  Gam  \  yax- 
TOvi,  {Scha/)-gar6e  ;  y&vm,  gaAnert ;  yearn-ingly,  f.r«» ;  yellow, 
geli ;  yesterday,  gestem ;  yield,  gelten. 

SEedially  and  finally,  the  g  la  almost  alirays  lost  in 
modem  Eogllah  (or  fbrma  part  of  a  diphthong) ;  it  is 
retained  in  Oermaji,     (C£,  p.  132.) 

(a)  day,  Ta^  \  lay,  Ugen  ;  may,  mogm ;  play,  pfiegen ;  say, 
sagen  ;  slay,  scAlagen ;  way,  Weg. 

Also ;  honey,  Honig ;  ioly,  luilig ;  and  all  equivalent  words 
ending  in  E.  with  the  suffix  -y  (A.  S.  -ig)  have  the  suffix  -ig 
in  German. 

Also  ;  eye,  Au^  ;  lie,  liegen ;  lie,  Litge ;  roe  (Icel.  krogn), 
Rogen ;  rye,  Roggen. 

{b)  craw  (of  a  bird),  Kragen  ;  draw,  tragen ;  follow,  folgtn ; 
gnaw,  nagen ;  haw,  /fc^ ;  maw,  Magen ;  morrow,  morgen  ; 
saw,  .Sa^* ;  saw,  5<i?b  ;  sorrow,  Sorge ;  swallow,  schwelgen. 

if)  maid,  Magd;  haH,  Hagel ;  axA,Nagel;  sa.il,  Segei;  tail, 

(t^  'gainst,  gegen  ;  lain,  gelegen ;  rain,  Regen ;  wain,  Wagen  j 
stair,  stile,  Steige. 

%  66.  The  Teutonic  k,  whan  initial,  appears  as  k  in 
Oarman ;  m.edially  and  finally,  it  commonly  appears  as 
eh.  l!ng1iBh  has  c  or  k,  sometimeB  palatalised  to  ch.  (See 
p.  126.) 

(d)  callow,  kahl;  can,  kann;  carve,  ktrben;  clay,  KUi\ 
cleave,  kUbm;  cleft,  Klufl;  t^Osh,  Kleid;  clover,  *"/«;  coal, 
Kohle;  ca\A,kalt\  comb,  AawTO  ;  come,  (io»i«e« ;  cool,  (6i(,W; 
Cora,  Kom  ;  cow,  A«A  ;  craft,  Kraft ;  crane,  Kranich  ;  craw, 
Kragen  \  cress,  Kresse;  cripple,  Kriippei;  crop  (of  a  bird), 
Kropf;  crow,  Krdke  \  crumb,  Krume ;  keen,  i«A«  ;  kernel, 
Kern;  kid,  Kitee;  king,  Komg\  kiss,  Kuss;  knop,  knob, 
Knopf;  knot,  Knoten ;  knuckle,  Knockel. 

(*)  chafer,  Kdfer;  chary,  *afy;  chew,iaww;  cbin,Ai>iK; 
choose,  ^witfM  J  churl,  *"«>•/;  chum,  kermn. 
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(c)  bleak,  bldck ;  book,  Buck ;  break,  brecken ;  brook,  v., 
braucken  ;  dike,  Teich  ;  eke,  auch  ;  hark,  horchen ;  lark,  Lerche  ; 
leek,  Lauch ;  like,  (g)leich ;  -like  (suffix),  -/(VA ;  make,  machen ; 
milk.  Milch;  oak,  Eicke;  reek,  rauchen;  sake,  Sache;  seek, 
suchen;  speak,  sprechen;  spoke,  s.,  Speiche;  stick,  stechen', 
stork.  Starch  ;  stroke,  Sireick  \  wake,  wacken  ;  weak,  ifwA ; 
week,  (focAtf;  wreak,  wcA^w;  yoke,yocA. 

(if)  beech,  Biiche ;  reach,  reichen ;  rich,  fwirA ;  speech, 
Sfracke;  soiA,  solcher ;  ■<N\i\ch,  welcher. 

N.  B.^In  some  combinations  German  keeps  the  fin^  .6  ;  as 
in  E.  bench,  £i»i>& ;  birch,  Birke  \  finch,  iTrni,  Observe  also 
such  examples  as  E.  bake,  G.  ba£ken ;  naked,  nackt ;  work, 
Werk  ;  thatch,  decken.  The  A.  S.  sk,  written  sc,  commonly 
becomes  E.  sh,  where  German  has  sch,  e.  g.  ash,  Escht  \  ashes, 
Ascke\  flesh,  Fleisck;  fish,  Fisck;  thresh,  dreschen;  wash, 
■waschen.  So  also  initially,  as  in  shape,  sckaffen  ;  sharp, 
sckarf,  &c. 

The  Teutonic  initial  qn  is  almost  ignored  in  German  ;  thus 
E.  quick  is  G.  keck\  but  we  find  E.  quitch-grass  or  quick-grass 
represented  by  G.  Quecke,  and  E.  quicksilver  is  G.  Queck' 

The  Teutonic  h,  irhaii  '"H'lftii  remainB  aa  h  in  iitngiUTi 
and  Oerman,  or  is  lost  (before  1,  n,  r) ;  medially  and  finally, 
it  appears  as  English  gh,  German  h  or  oh,  or  ia  lost.  (See 
p.  130.) 

(a)  hail,  Hagel\  hair,  Haar;  &c. 

(*)  loud  (A.  S.  kMd),  lout  J  nut  (A.  S.  ktmtu),  Nuss ;  raven 
(A.  S.  hrajn),  Rabe. 

{c)  high,  hoch;  laugh, /d^A^n;  nigh,niiii£;  neighbour,  AinrMir; 
rough,  rauk  ;  though,  dock  ;  through,  durck ;  tough,  ziike. 

{d)  eight,  afA/;  ^■^t^fechten;  flight,  i^/ttcA/ ;  fright,  i^vr^A/; 
knight,  Kneckt ;  light,  adj.,  licht;  might,  Macht;  night,  Nackt; 
plight,  v.,  PJlichi,  s. ;  right,  recht ;  sight,  {Ge)sickt  \  wight, 
Wicht. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Initial  hw  (En^ish  wh)  is  w  in  German. 
(See  p,  133.)  wharf,  fVer/-t;  what,  was ;  wheat,  Weisen  ;  whelp, 
Wel/\  when,  mann  ;  where,  wo ;  whet,  wctssen ;  which,  ■welcher ; 
while,  swtV;  whirl,  s.,  Wirbel;  whispai,  wispeln;  white,  wfiss  ; 
who,  wer. 
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Specimens  of  Spelling. 

The  following  Specimens  merely  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  English  writing  at  various  periods.  Much  longer 
and  more  numerous  extracts  are  required  for  complete  illustration. 

(i)  From  the  Ancren  Riwie,  ed.  Morton,  p.  384;  Sweet's 
First  Mid.  Eng.  Primer,  p.  32.  Date,  about  1230.  Dialect, 
Southern.     (The  long  vowels  are  marked).     Cf.  p.  303. 

Seint  Powel  wilne^  )iet  alle  uttre  herdschipes,  and  alle  vlesshes 
pinunge,  and  alle  licomes  swinkes,  al  is  ase  nout  ajean  luue,  )iet 
schirtS  and  brihteS  ^5e  heorte.  '  Licomliche  bisisehipe  is  to 
lutel  wurS ;  auh  swote  and  schir  heorte  is  god  to  alle  )>inges  ; ' 
(i  Ti'M.  iv.  8).  '))auh  ich  ku¥e,'  he  sei^,  'alle  moaae  ledene' 
and  englene  ;  and  |iauh  ich  dude  o  mine  bodie  alle  ye  pinen, 
and  alle  ^  passiuns  )>et  bodi  mutate  J>olien  ;  and  ^uh  ich  jeue 
poure  men  al  bet  ich  hefde  _;  but  jif  ich  hefde  luue  )ier-mide  to 
God  and  to  aUe  men,  in  him  and  for  him,  al  were  aspilled' 
(l(r»r.«ilLl-3). 

[wiln^,  testifies  ;  uttre,  outward  ;  licomes  rwitikes,  toils  of 
the  body ;  uhireS,  purilieth ;  Licomliche  bisisehipe.  Bodily 
diligence  ;  swdte,  sweet ;  schir,  pure  ;  ki^&e,  knew ;  monne  ledene 
and  englene,  languages  of  men  and  of  angels  ;  ^olten,  endure  ; 
j^f ,  were  to  give ;  hefde,  had  ;  bul  ■^f,  unless  ;  aspilled,  lost.] 

As  regards  the  spelling,  we  may  note  k  for  c,  as  in  ki^d^  for 
A,  S.  cj<&;  jfor^,  as  in  jy^  if,  A.  ^.gif;  j?»«,were  to  give,  A.  S. 
giafe ;  w  for  E.  v,  A.  S./  as  in  luue,  dat.  or  ace  of  A.  S.  lufii, 
love ;  ch  for  A.  S.  c,  as  in  ich,  A.  S.  ic,  I  ;  sch  for  A.  S.  sc,  as  in 
schir,  A.  S.  sdr,  sheer,  pure.  Note  that  in  the  word  poure,  the 
V  means  v;  cf.  E.  pover-ly ;  this  word  offers  almost  the  sole 
exception,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  to  the  rule  that  u  can  only 
mean  v  when  a  vowel  follows.  We  do,  however,  sometimes 
find  eure  =  evre,  ever  ;  and  neure  =  nevre,  never.  A  very 
curious  spelling  occurs  in  the  M.  E.  vuel  (P.  Plowman) ;  this 
represents  KW/,  i.e.  evil;  Pk..S.y/el. 

The  above  specimen  illustrates  some  of  the  remarks  on 
p.  303 ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  the  whole  scheme,  many 
extracts  must  be  consulted  from  many  works.    This  is  why  a 
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particular  refereoce  is  made  to  the  '  Specimeos  of  Ei^lish  '  in 
the  ClareadoD  Press  Series. 

(2)  From  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,  as  ^ven  in 
the  EUesmere  MS.  Compare  this  with  the  edited  text  in  my 
edition,  p.  I.  Date  of  MS.,  about  1400.  Dialect,  Midland. 
(See  p.  307.) 

In  Surrye  whilom  dwelte  a  compaignye 
Of  chapmen  riche  |  and  therto  sadde  and  trewe 
That  wyde  where  |  senten  hir  spicerye 
Clothes  of  gold  |  and  saCyns  riche  of  hewe 
Hir  chaffare  [  was  so  thnfty  and  so  newe 
That  euery  wight  |  hath  deyntee  to  chaf&re 
With  hem  [  and  eek  {  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 


Now  (11  it  that  the  maistres  |  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  |  to  Rome  for  to  wende 
Were  it  for  chapmanhode  |  or  for  disport 
Noon  other  message  {  wolde  they  thider  sends 
But  comen  hem  self  to  Rome  |  this  is  the  ende 
And  in  swich  place  |  as  thoughte  hem  auantage 
For  hire  entente  |  they  take  hir  herbergage. 

We  may  here  note  the  equivalent  use  of  t  and^y;  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  sound  of  in,  prep.,  and  the  sound  al  yn 
in  satyns.  The  Corpus  MS.  has  spicerie  for  spicerye.  The^A  in 
wight  represents  the  A.  S.  h  in  wiht.  The  ey  in  deyntee  is  an 
Anglo-French  symbol ;  and  so  are  the  ai  in  compaignye,  the 
final  ge  in  message;\}a&  ou  in  thought,  and  the  ow  in  kovi.  In 
•whilom,  the  "wh  is  for  the  A,  S,  hw.  In  riche,  the  ch  is  for  the 
A.  S.  c  in  rice  ;  in  chapmen,  it  replaces  the  A,  S.  ce  in  ciapmenn. 
The  double  e  in  deyntee  and  eek  denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel ; 
so  also  with  regard  to  the  double  0  in  Noon.  The  A.  S.  \  and  ¥ 
are  replaced  by  th.  The  final  e  is  suppressed  in  pronunciation 
in  Surrye,  -where,  chaffare,  •message,  wolde,  entente ;  it  is  elided 
(before  a  following  vowel  or  h)  in  dwelte,  riche  (twice),  sadde. 
Were,  chapmanhode,  the  (in  the  ende),  place,  thoughte,  take ; 
but  forms  a  distinct  syllable  in  compaigny-e,  trew-e,  viyd-e, 
spicery-e,  hew-e,  new-e,  chaffar-e,  war-e,  Rom-e,  wend-e,  send-e, 
end-e,  auantag-e,  herbergag-e.  It  is  just  this  full  pronunciation 
of  the  final  -e  in  so  many  words  that  gives  to  Chaucer's  metre 
its  peculiar  melody. 
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(3)  From  Caxton's  translation  called  the  Recuyell  of  the  His- 
toryea  of  Troye  ;  see  Specimens  of  Eng.  Literature  from  1393- 
1579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  89.    Date,  1471.    (See  p.  315.) 

Whan  Dyomedes  and  vlixes  [Ufysses]  were  retomed  in  to 
their  oost.  Athenor  wente  hym  vnto  the  kynge  pryant  {Priafn\ 
and  said  to  hym  that  he  shold  assemble  alt  his  folk  to  counceytl. 
And  whan  they  were  alle  comen.  Anihenor  sayd  to  hem  that 
for  to  come  to  be  peas  of  the  grekes  they  muste  nodes  pave 
twenty  thousand  marc  of  gold  and  of  good  poys  |  and  aa  moche 
of  syluer  |  And  also  an  hondred  thousand  quarters  of  whete. 
And  this  muste  be  maad  redy  with  in  certayn  terme.  And  than 
whan  they  haue  this  |  they  shaft  sette  sewrtee  to  holde  the  peas 
wyth  out  ony  frawde  or  malengyne  [evil  design].  There  it  was 
ordeyned  how  this  some  shold  be  leueyed  and  wbylis  they  were 
besy  their  abowtes.  Anthenor  wente  to  the  preest  ^i'  kepte  the 
paUadyum  |  the  whiche  preest  had  to  name  Thoant  |  and  bare 
to  hym  a  grete  quantitee  of  gold.  And  there  were  they  two  at 
counceiH  Anthenor  sayd  to  hym  that  he  shold  take  this  some  of 
gold,  whereof  he  shold  be  ryche  aS  hys  lyf  |  and  that  he  shold 
gyue  to  hym  the  palladyum  |  and  that  noman  shold  knowe 
therof  I  fibr  I  haue.  sayd  he.  grete  fere  and  so  moche  drede  as 
thou,  that  ony  man  shold  knowe  tberof.  And  I  shatt  sende  hit 
to  vlixes  I  and  he  shaft  here  the  blame  vpon  hym.  and  euery 
man  sh^  saye  that  vlixes  shatf  haue  stolen  hyt  |  and  we  shall 
be  quyte  therof  bothe  two  &c. 

We  may  here  note  the  very  frequent  use  of^for  i ;  the  use  of 
00  in  east;  ea  xapeas;  oy  'vnfoys;  ou  in  thousand;  aa  in  maad', 
ay  in  certayn  ;  ew  in  sewrtee  ;  ee  in  the  same  ;  die  in  Jranvde ; 
«y  in  ordeytied;  ei  in  courtceill ;  &c,  l^i^ffrnffer  really  denotes 
thecapiCal^.  Foccurs  for  «  in  vlixes;  ue  for  ve  is  common. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  final  //  is  printed  with  a  stroke 
across  it ;  this  is  in  imitation  of  M5S.,  and  was  originally 
used  as  an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  final  lie  \  but  it  became 
unmeaning  when  the  final  e  was  lost,  and  fiEquently  appears  in 
a  wrong  place. 


(4)  From  the  second  Fart  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth ;  A.  i. 
so.  2  ;  first  folio  edition.    DatOi  1633. 

Fal,  My  Lord,  I  was  borne  with  a  white  head,  &  something 
a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have  loft  it  with  hallowing  and 
singing  of  Anthemes.  To  approue  my  youth  farther,  I  will 
not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  onely  olde  in  iudgement  and  vnderfUnd- 
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ing :  and  he  that  will  caper  with  inee  for  a  thoufand  Markes,  let 
him  leDd  me  the  mony,  &  haue  at  him.  For  the  boxe  of  th' 
care  that  the  Prince  gaue  you,  he  gaue  it  like  a  rude  Prince,  and 
you  tooke  it  like  a  fenfible  Lord.  I  haue  checkt  him  for  it,  and 
the  yong  Lion  repents  :  Marry  not  in  afshes  and  facke-doath, 
but  m  new  Silke,  and  old  Sacke. 

We  may  notice  here  the  distinction  between  the  ea  in  tare, 
and  the  ee  in  mee.  The  former  word  was  pronounced  with  ea  as 
e  in  mod.  E.  ere ;  but  the  latter  like  mod.  E,  me.  These  symbols 
occiu'  in  words  which  had,  respectively,  the  open  and  close  e  of 
Middle  English.  So  also  the  oa  in  cloatk  represents  the  open  o ; 
and  in  fact  we  still  pronounce  cloth  with  the  oa  of  broad.  In  the 
word  otuly,  the  insertion  of  the  e  shews  that  the  vowel  o  was 
long ;  we  still  sound  it  so,  but  omit  to  shew  this  in  our  spelling. 


(S)  From  the  History  of  England,  by  John  Milton;  bk,  v. 
p.  348.  Date,  1695.  The  spelling  is,  practically,  that  of  Sbake- 
spware's  time,  petrified  and  rendered  nearly  uniform.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  omission  of  final  e  where  it  is  wholly  idle. 
See  p.  329. 

He  [King  Alfred]  was  of  perfon  comlier  than  all  his  Brethren, 
of  pleafing  tongue  and  gracefuU  behaviour,  ready  wit  and 
memory  ;  yet  through  the  fbndnefs  of  his  Parents  towards  him, 
had  not  bin  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Age ;  but 
the  great  defire  of  learning  which  was  in  him,  soon  appear'd,  by 
his  conning  of  Saxon  Poems  day  and  night,  which  with  great 
attention  he  heard  by  others  repeated.  He  was  befides,  excel- 
lent at  Hunting,  and  the  new  Art  then  of  Hawking,  but  more 
exemplary  in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a  Book  certain 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  which  he  earned  ever  with  him  in  his 
bofome  to  ufe  on  all  occafions.  He  thirfted  after  all  liberal 
knowledge,  and  oft  complain'd  that  in  his  Youth  he  had  no 
Teachers,  in  his  middle  Age  so  little  vacancy  from  Wars,  and 
the  cares  of  his  Kingdom,  yet  leafure  he  found  fometimes,  not 
only  to  learn  much  himfeif,  but  to  communicate  therof  what  he 
could  to  his  People,  by  tranllating  out  of  Latin  into  Englilh, 
Oro/ius,  BoetMus,  Beda's  History  and  others,  [and]  permitted 
none  unlem'd  to  bear  Office,  either  in  Court  or  Common-wealth. 
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In  the  following  Indei,  Middle- English  words  are  distinguished  by 
being  printed  in  italics.  Anglo-Saxon  words  aie  fbither  distiogniilied 
by  being  marked  'A.S.'  Bat,  in  general,  no  references  are  given  (or 
A.S.  words,  as  they  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mod.  E.  word  to  which  they  correspond. 

The  references  are  to  the  pages.  The  letter  '  n '  after  a  number 
signifies  that  the  word  occnrs  in  a  footnote. 


1  (in),  33 ;  (they),  33- 
».- iprefix),  iiz,  m. 
abbot,  369. 
abdomen,  335. 
■bet,  4S0. 
abide,  166,  913. 
abide,  aby,  350, 
abode,/;.  J.,  57,  184. 
about,  5a,  66,  37a. 
absdnd,  absdssa,  390. 
accurse,  JIJ. 
ache,  i6j,  354,  503. 
acorn,  138,  503, 
acre,  136. 
«daee>  3"'- 
adder,  116,  348,  371. 
a-do,  314,  366- 

a-down,  313, 
advance,  335. 
adie,  35a,  378. 
<x}eli«g  (A.S.),  J59- 
affright,  113. 
afford,  314,  367. 
a-foot,  313. 

aftermath,  33a. 
against,  367. 
aghast,    313,    33JB., 


ahoy,  483. 

ail,    199,    366,    364, 

4U. 
aimless,  430. 
airt,  448. 
ajar,  356. 
alchemy,  386,  387, 
alder,  370. 
alderliist,  370. 
ale,  411,  503. 
all,  44,  407. 

allay,  313. 
allegro,  13. 
alms,  353,  380,  438, 

441- 
alone,  56,  430 ;   lone, 

4"S- 
along,  313. 
aloof,  4S3. 
also,  376,  377. 
altar,  434,  441. 
alway,  always,  373. 
amaze,  113 ;  amazed, 

Amazon,  13- 
ambrom,  13. 
amidst,  367. 
among,  404. 
amongst,  367. 
amncfi,  13. 
■m,  «,  Sfi- 
anchor,  43S,  441. 


and,  16. 
andante,  13. 
anent,  367. 
aneurism,  338. 
soge'i  438.  44>- 
anger,  330. 
angle,  s.  (hook),  337. 
angle  (3  Ttiords),  411. 
ankle,  339. 
aim-eal,  214. 

answer,  314,  370,  377. 
ant,  375;  emmet,  415. 
anthem,  439,  441. 
antic,  antique,  35  ». 
antiatrophe,  13. 
anvil,  3*5.374- 
any,  305,  aio,  371. 
ape,  503. 

''fieyred,a^ryng,n. 
apocope,  391. 
apostle.  439,  441. 
apple,  3j,  137,  137. 
apricot,  357. 
apron,  116. 


arise,  166,  113. 
"It.  434.  44'.  501- 
arm,  335. 
armada,  13. 
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aimadlUo,  13. 
arose,  55. 
•round,  430. 
uonse,  a  1 3. 
"TOW.  as*,  377- 
u,  also,  376. 
•sh  (ttee).  357.  38"- 

Mhea,'ii6,  357. 
«sk,  3s^ :  "i  38a. 
aspen,  364,  38a. 
Mpbodel,  13. 
assetE,  107  n. 
««  C**!").  357- 
St.  134. 

athwart,  467,  46S. 
•tone,  56, 114,410. 
Atteaboroagh,  194. 
Atteibniy,  193. 
auger,  116,  371,431. 
aneht,ai4,  377.  4»i; 

C— naughtj,  37a. 
august,  a5  n, 
aunt,  375- 

ftwake,  i6a ;  ftwaken, 

376. 
•ware,  505. 
•we,  H4, 13a,  »sa. 
awkward,  363. 
ax,  aS".  3S8. 
ai{-a8k),38a. 

■v.  36- 
aye, 


bandylcKed,  431. 

bane,  140,  503. 
bannock,    446,    451, 
45a- 


',  463- 
«.33«- 


babble,  13a,  178. 
backward,  a6a,  373. 
baini,  181,  139. 
bait,  184,  463,  466. 
bake,  lag,  i6a,  503. 
bake-honM,  495. 
balcoQj,  15  «. 
bald,  370,  3S9,  407, 

451- 
bale,  130;  (a  wordi), 

411. 
balsam,   434;    babn. 


."33. 

448,449- 
bantam,  14. 
barbre,  »6. 
bard,  445. 
bare,  379,  503. 
bark  (3  vxirds),  41a  ; 

(of  tree),  466. 
Barking  (Essex),  358. 
barley,  199,  356,  337, 

431. 
baim      (lap),      tSi ; 

(yeast),  335,  406. 
bam,  406,  411. 
barrow  (monad),  406, 

443.444- 
banow  (wbeel-),  333. 
barse,  410. 
bask,  468,  471,  473. 
bass  (fish),  4T0. 
bat(atick),45i;  (ani- 

nial).  35a,  357- 
f»tch.  355- 
bath,  bathe,  368,503. 
battel,  46S. 
Baxter,  ag6. 
baiaar,  13. 
be,  69,  140. 
be-  ifirefix),  314. 
beacon,  68,  939. 
bead,  l8a,  505. 
beaker,  504. 
beam,  6B,  176,  333. 
bean,  68,  173. 
bear,  i.,  aa6,  5031  v., 

119,  140,157.  159. 

163,  168,  503, 
beat,    63,   161  ;    (cf. 

beet),  413. 
beaver,  140, 141, 336. 
becanse,  430. 

bed,  81,  199,  aaS. 
bediien,  378. 

bee,  69,   176;    bees, 
499- 


59-  69. 


beet!    t. 

434.    ^,"Hf.        - 
(Scotch),  19S,  aic 

beetle  (mallet),  337. 

before,  371,  504,505 
before,  38. 

begin.  165.  3^3- 

b^ve,  374. 

behest,  306,  367, 

behind,  403. 

behold,  161. 

behove,  63,  374. 

belay,  483. 

beleaguer,  484. 

believe,  58,  11a,  374 

belly-cheer,  483. 

bellows,  199. 

Beltane,  446,  449, 

belyve,  38, 


31,  a  10,  354. 
bend,  IH3,  199,  310, 
beneath,  371,  504. 
bequeath,  504. 
bereave,  68, 167, 176, 

187. 
berry,  199,  379. 
beseech,  354. 
beside,  373. 
besom,  1%^  379. 
best,  349,  366. 
bet,  480, 
better,  134,  140, 153, 

i5S,i99;best,iS3. 
between,  69. 
betwiii,  44,  367. 
bid,  164,  167. 
bide,  63,  166. 
bier,  67,  181. 
bight,  303,  310,  343, 

466,  467. 
bile(  =  boil,i.).  413. 
billion,  19. 
Billiter  I^ne,  a88. 
bind,  119,  136,  140, 

165,  403,  503. 
birch,  140,354;  birk. 
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bird,  376, 

birth,  iSi,  303,  aio, 

340,344. 
bisect,  iSg. 
bishop,  36».  439.441- 
biahop-tic,  330. 
bismntb,  85. 
bit,  185. 
bitch,  3SS. 
bite,  53,   63,  73,  78, 

80,  135,  140,  166. 
bitter,  365,313,  353. 
bittern,  373. 
black,  139, 140,  363. 
blacken,  376. 
blackguard,  431. 
bladder,  348. 
blade,  343,  SOS. 
blaebeny,  456. 
blain,  339,  3^4- 
blare,  379. 
blatch  (0*1.),  356. 
blaze,  378,  503. 
bleach,  68,  354, 
bleak,  139,  184,  305, 

363. 
bleat,  68. 
bleed,   59,    90,    307, 

blemieh,  480. 
blMCh,  364. 
blend,  161,  301. 
bless,  307,  31^  370; 

blest,  a63. 
blind,  363,  403. 
blink,  403. 
bliss,  353,  368,  493, 
blithe,  60. 
blood,   64,   83,   174, 

'43- 
bloom,  63,  33s,  355, 

4S8. 
blossom,  63,  335,  355, 

j66,  381. 
blow  (as  wind),   SS. 

140,   161  ;    blown, 

■59- 
blow    (floniish),    63, 

blonder,  469. 
blnnt,  473. 

bluster,  348,  468,  469. 


blythi,  38. 

botti,  56, 

boat,  53,64. 57.89.95- 

boatswain,  366,  495. 

bode,  187,  604. 

bodice,  380. 

body,  357, 

bo&  445.  446.  449- 

boffile.  46I- 

bold,  370. 

bold  (A.  %.\  349. 

bole,  476. 

bolster,  349. 

bond,  1 78. 

bondage,  480. 

bone,   s6,   17*.    '73. 

309,  3X0. 
bonfire,  493. 
book,  64,  86  «.,  14a, 

195- 
boom,  333,  »36.  48 1 - 
boon,  458. 
boor,  485. 
boot,  J.,  5a,  64,  177, 

198. 
booth,  45^,  467. 
Bootle,  350. 
bore  (billow),  456 ;  v., 

MO,  504- 
bom,  36,  304. 
borongb,    183,      190, 

193,  194,  361- 
borrow,  183,  364. 
bosora,  63,  333. 
botch,  4S7, 4^9. 
both,  456.    . 

bki  (A.  &),  350. 

bots,  4SI. 
bottom,  333. 
bongh,  63,  177,  361, 

458. 
bought,  bout,  s.,  343. 
bought,  j^.,  368. 
boDlder,  474, 
bounce,  487, 48S,  489. 
bound,  pp.,  404,  503. 
bound    (r^dy),    370, 

459.  474- 
bonm,ja6;  (itamii), 

410. 
bow,*.,  66,167,364; 

J.   (weapon),    188, 


'37. 


336,364;  (ofa  ship), 

'78, 458, 47»;  bows. 

i.fil.,  499. 
bow  (3  werds),  411. 
bower,  65,  337,  418. 
bowline,  458. 
boi  (I),  box  (3),  434, 

44'- 
boy,  487,  488. 
boycott,  6,  30. 
brabble,  485. 
bracken,  330,  380. 
brad,  473. 
brae,  457. 
brag,  451. 
braget,  45a 
braid,  165. 
brain,  339,  364. 
brake,  s.,  487,    "" 
bramble,    33: 

375- 
bran,  451, 
brand,  243. 
brandish,  480. 
branks,  448,  449,  450. 
brat,  451. 

brazen,  364,  503. 
bralier,  480. 
bread,  186,  343,  353. 
breadth,  305, 3 10, 341, 

493. 
break,  S3,  139,  140, 

"67.  '63.   168   »., 

501-6;  brolcen,lj7, 

6OI-4. 
breath,  breathe,  36S. 
brew,  167. 
brew-'us,  496. 
breech,    breeks,    59, 

3S4  :  breeches,  '59, 

354- 
breed,  59,  174,  ao8. 


bride,  67,  175,312. 
bridegroom,  376, 431. 
bridge,  319,  363.  3*6. 


biidlt,  61,  s 
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bri£    (bridee),     365, 

470. 
blight,     369,      3^6; 

brighten,  tl^i- 
brill,  4SI. 
brimitone,  371,  431, 

49S- 
brinded,        briodled, 

466. 
brink,  456,  47a, 
brWt,  461. 
bristle,  337,  949. 
British,  373. 
brittle,  1S9,  104,366. 
broad,  57,  363,   305, 

310,  311 ;  broadeD, 

376. 
brock,  451,453. 
brogue,  445. 
brood,    50,    64,    83, 

174.  »43- 
brook,!'.,  65,  71, 140, 

j6:  ;  s.,  64. 
broom,  50,  63, 
brose,  448,  449,  450. 
broth,  188,  140,  449, 

450. 
brother,   63,   91,  97, 

9^,  104,  loS,  113, 

ri7,  140,  145-149, 

"74.  346. 

brouck,  34. 
BroDgh,  194. 
bronght,  168. 
brow,  65,  140,  175. 
brown,  65,  366. 
brnnt,  Jja,  466,  46;. 
Backtngham,        158, 

496. 
bnfe  (dog),  48.1. 
bnffer  (dog),  483  a. 
bug,  451. 

build,  303,  350,  407. 
bntchia,  234. 
bulge,  165. 
bulk  (of  body),  487. 
bullock,  131. 
bulwark,  477, 
bump,  451. 
bampkin,  134. 
bundle,  183,  )33, 137. 
bung  (purse),  483. 


burg^oiBster,  485. 
burial,  338,  3S3,  380. 
bnm,  r65,  376,  407  ; 

bnmt,  j68. 
burst,  164,  165,  407. 
bury,    -a.,     183,    303, 

310;  J.  (town),  193. 

busk,  463,  471. 
buskin,  334,  485. 
bnstlc,  459. 

bat,  3  3,  36. 
bu},  bah,  33, 
butler,  49S. 
butter,  81,  439,  441, 

S04- 
buxom,  163. 
buy,  365,  401. 
by,  60,  174. 
bylaw,  477. 
byre,  418. 

-c(™j?b:),  331. 

cabin,  451. 
caboose,  483. 
cachinnation,  133. 
cackle,  133,  378. 

caira,  449. 

caldron, chaldron,  414 

calf,i33,r4I,353,407. 
call,  453  B.,  467. 
callow,  364,  501. 
calve,  374, 
cam,  450,  480. 
camellia,  85. 
can,  136. 

canakin,  333,  4S5. 
canary,  14. 
candle,  99,  434,  441. 

canker,  434,  441. 
canon,  439,  441. 

capercailzie,  3:7, 353; 
capercailyie,  -cal  je, 
446,  449. 


capon,  391,  439,  441. 

caravan,  13. 

care,  145,336,503. 

cart,  451. 

^^'  "i  '*'■  '^■*' 
165,  406. 

cast,  137,467,475. 

castle,  366,  434,  441. 

cat,  33. 

cateran,  448,  449. 

caterwaul,  378,  411. 

catkin,  134. 

caust,  34. 

-ce  {!vffix\  374. 

cedat,  439,  441. 

chafer,  503, 
chaff,  399,  353. 
chaise,  46a. 
Cbaldoo,  496. 

chalk,  353,  434,441. 
changeling,  333. 
chads,  131. 
chap,  191. 

chapman,  434,  441. 
char  (Rsh),  451. 

chare,      charwoman, 

U%,  406- 

charlock,  353,  406. 
cbary,  354.  503. 
chatter,  37S. 
cheap,   68,   94,   176, 

190J  434.  441- 
cheapen,  376. 
cheek,  44,  59,  354. 
cheese,  354,434,44'- 

chemist,  1S7. 
chert,  451. 
chervil,  439,  441. 
cliest,  439,  441. 
Chester,  433. 
chew,  is8,  167,  354- 
chicken,  323,  354. 
chide,  6),  166,  354. 
child,  303,  351,  354, 

4071 5°3  i  children, 

351,  492. 
childhood,  57, 
chill,  3S4- 
chin,  I3g,  317,  354. 
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chlncODgb,  41  J. 

chine,  1 83, 354;clliiik, 
185,  .154. 

chip,  agi. 

chiael,  19a. 

cholte,  504. 

cbop,  191. 

choose,  iiS,  159, 166, 
167,  169,  171  «., 
3S4;  chosen,  153. 

chorister,  556  «. 

chough,  361. 

Christ,  439,  441. 

Christmas,  366. 

chuckle,  378. 

chump,  191. 

church,  355,  439,  441 ; 

churl,  303,  364,  407. 
churiish,  17a. 
chyle,  aS6. 
chjmie,  186,  9S9. 
cicerone,  13. 
(.-inder,  37B,  403. 
eifcie,435,  44'. 
dicumcise,  19a. 
cUchau,    446,     447, 

449. 
cUinber,  469,  474. 
cUn,   13,   446,    447, 

449. 
clasp,  379,  353,  382. 
clatter,  178. 

clay,  6S. 
claymore, 

.  449- 


cleanse,  307,  279. 

cleave  (to  split},  69, 
117,  141,167;  (to 
ttdherB),  166,  504, 

cleft,;y.,  368;  J.,  467. 

clerk,  407,  439,  441. 

client,  3S5,  i86. 

cliff,  185. 

clift,  defl,  466. 

climb,  i6j,  404. 

cling,  165. 

clip.  137.  4('7- 

cloau,  56. 

dock,  451. 


clod,  clot.  366. 

cloth,     clothe,      55 ; 

cloth,  173 ;  clothei, 

369-     , 
clough,  363. 
clout,  66,  451. 
cloven,  504, 
clover,  374. 
clown.  476. 
clumsy,  469. 
clutter,  450. 
coal,  132,  505. 
cob.  45'. 
cobble,  4gi. 
coble,  450. 
cobweb,  373,  4'^' 
cock  (boat),  451. 
cockerel,  112. 
cochswain,  495. 
codling.  223. 
cerate,  84  H. 
cofd,   44,    127,    177, 

370,  407. 
cole  (plant),  435,  441. 
colleen,  445. 
comb,  127,  375.401- 
combe,  451,451. 


a.  1?'- 


confidtrat,  34. 
confound,  3 87,  289. 
confute,  289. 
constrae,  34. 
contray,   34 ;    conlrt, 

36. 
conve)',convoy,3aiw. 
cook,   64,   435,   441, 

501. 
cool,  so.  54,  63.  174, 

i?7.  363. 6»".  5<^- 
coomb,  439,  441. 
coop,  43i>44>- 
coot,  451. 
cope,  v.,  485. 
copes-mate,  485. 
copper,  313,439,441. 
coracle,  450. 


com,  137,  "39- 
coronach,  44S,  449. 
conie,  448,  449. 
cosecant,  289. 
cosy,  448,  449. 
couch-grass,  112. 
cough,  361,  487,  4B8. 
conld,65,  71,  93,368, 

371.  377- 
counterscarp,  291. 
courtship.  430. 
cove,  236,374,504. 
cow.   6s,    no,    120, 

132,   132,    175,   190, 

195.  5°'- 
cow,  v.,  459. 
cower,  459. 
cowl,  435,  441. 
cowslip,  423. 
crackle,  278. 
cradle,45i,453,503; 

erode!,  34. 
craft,      343  i      -craft 

(™2SS^),"8;crafty, 

crag,  446,  447,  449. 

cranberry,  43  a,  493. 

crants,  4S5. 
crate,  442. 
cmve,  503- 
craze,  471,  47O. 
creed,  59,  435.  441. 
creel.  447.  449-  ^ 
creep,  69,  158,  167. 
creese,  13. 
cress,  376. 

cringe,  165,  31^. 
cripple,  59,  180,  *37. 
aisp,  43i,  441- 
Crisl,  36. 
crock,  453. 
cromlech,  45A 
crook,  64. 


crowd  (throng),  167, 
186;  ifiddle),  450; 
(2  Toord!),  411. 

cruise,  481. 
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cnunble,  17S,  375. 

erase,  459. 

cnb,  4S1. 

cnbit,  441. 

cad.   377.  ■409.  4"S  1 

rd,  330. 
10. 
coiiitt,  J91. 


calver,  436,  441. 
aimin,  439,  441. 
cnp.  435.  441  ■ 

curdle,  178. 
carl,  487,  48B, 

cuit^t,  494. 
cattle-lid],  353, 369. 

dad,  451. 
daft,  169. 
daggle,  469,  470. 
dahlia,  480. 
daiDllntia,  430. 
dainty,  443,  444. 
dairy,  463. 
daisy,  431. 
dale,  418,  505. 


dark,  163,406. 
darken,  176. 
darkling,  375. 
darkmaci,  483. 
darling,  333,  433. 

daab,  444- 
daaghter,   107,    136, 

347. 
Daventry,  498. 
dawn,  376,  364, 
day,   336,   304,   341, 


361,3^4. 40'id»r». 

499- 
dsM,  471,  476. 
daiile,  378,  469. 
deacon,  439,  44 1. 
dead,  134.  370. 
deaf,  83,  86«.,  163. 
deafeD,  376. 
deal,  II.,  67 ;  t.,  415. 
dear,  69,  363. 
dearth,  341. 
death.  Si,  154,  345. 
debt,  334. 
decide,  390. 
deck,  v.,   368  n. ;  1, 

and  v.,  485,  ^8 ; 

thatch,  415,416. 
'*''.  35  "■.  36- 
deed,    68,    87,    173, 

34S.  34°- 
deem,    j8,   90,   307, 

deep,  69,  83,  86  n., 
96 «.,  137,  alSj, 
606. 

deepen,  176. 

deer,  69,  176,  136. 

defile,  07,  308. 

deft,  369. 

delf,  13. 

delight,  363. 

dell,  418;  dale,  416. 

delve,  165. 

dentist,  954. 
depth,  309,  311,  341. 
dwvish,  13, 
desert  (1  words),  41 1. 
develop,  319. 
devil,  439,  441. 
dew,  331. 
dibble,  469,  471. 
didapper,  433. 
die,  4G4,  467. 
i3ig.  3S".  356- 
diglit,  435.  441- 
dike,  ditdi,  63,  355, 
din,  3iS. 

dingy,  3*4,  jio,  365. 
dint,  dent,  403,  415. 
dirk,  446- 
dirt,  466,  473, 


diizy,  371,  378. 

do,  6a,  83,  107,  136, 

174- 
dodkm,  334. 
doe,  54. 
•iog.  490- 
doge.  13. 
doil,  485. 
dole.    55.    88,    173; 

deal,  4)  5. 
dollar,  85. 
■dom    (JH^),    31S, 

496. 
doD,  13. 

Don  (river),  404. 
-don  (JW^),  49S- 
done,  63,  93. 
doom,    50,    63,    136, 

333. 
door,  116,  136,  I46, 

SOS- 
donbt,  334. 
dough,  s6,  107,  136, 

173.  184,  336,361. 
donghty,  371. 
dove,  1 36,  aoS. 
down  rhili).  65,  453. 
dovm  (of  birds),  459. 
Downham,  Downton, 

496. 
AoK,  460,  473. 
drag.  4*'7.  47°- 
draggle,     378,    469, 

dtake,  37a,  498. 
dran^t,  draft,  343. 
draw,  163,  364,  409. 
drawl,  17S. 
dread,  161. 
dream,  6S,  176.  333, 

340,  341,  506. 
dreaiy,  69,  1S6,  379. 
dregs,  465,  466,  470. 
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drew,  63. 

dribble,  178,  373,466, 

^9,471. 
dnft,  185,  341, 
drill,   415  n.;    thrill, 

416. 
drink,  159,  164,  165, 

169. 
drip,  167,   189,   »o3, 

Jio,  465-7. 
drive,  60,   159,    166, 

169;  driven,  501, 
drizzle,  303,  3IO,  37S. 
droll,  4S0. 
drone,  136. 
droop,  46^ 
drop,  s,,  188,  110. 
drosky,  13, 
dross,  18^  371. 
drought,  141. 
drove,  56,  184, 
drown,  376,  377. 
dntdge,  451. 
dragster,  156. 
dnmksrd,  183. 

dock,  v.,  4S7,  48E. 
duckling,  113. 
*   ■  45'- 


duet,  13. 
dnkedoi^  430. 
dumb,  103. 
dnn,  404,  452. 
Doabar,       DtUDham, 

496. 
DanUan,  495. 
dnp,  376. 
dniat,  380. 
dust;,  371. 
Dntcb,  85. 
dwarf,  304. 
dwell,  101. 
dwindle     185,     378, 


370. 

-la-  {A.S.dipklkt>ng\ 
45 ;  (for  a,  in  dift- 
lects),  45  «. 


each,  376,  43a. 

ear,  s.,  68,  175,  316, 

379;  (of com),  353, 

363. 

nes»),      354,     407 ; 

(pledge),  367. 
earth,  340,  407, 
earwig,  43a. 
east,  68,  94, 175,  34a, 

J43,  149,  369. 
Easter,  68,  149. 
eastern,  367. 
Easton,  496. 
eat,  108, 134,  164, 333, 

S04. 
eaves,  35a,  380,  504. 

^;"^jKr),a57. 

edge,  30I,  339,  365. 

egg.  '■,  365,  366 ;  I'., 

365,  47«-47'- 
eider-dnck,  46a, 
eight,  131. 


eK  44.59,  "8,506. 
-el  (™^),  asa. 
elbow,  371,433, 
eld  (old   age),    309, 


enough,  63,  314, 361, 

364. 
entrance    (3    werds), 

411. 
envelop,  319. 
-to-  (A.S.  diphthong), 

45.  503- 
episode,  13, 
equip,  480. 
-er(j»ffir),356i(afli'. 

sufx),  374. 
er,  36. 

-em  C^jjb:),  367. 
tm  (eagle),  339. 
errand,  3aS,  350. 
«,  36. 

escarpment,  39], 
Essex,  494. 

Eston,  496. 

eteh,  85. 

■'/  (n!^),  33. 

eve.    ';    303.    37' i 

even,  aa/.,  mo,  504. 
e»™uie-  ^7i  '75- 
ever,  374,  303. 
every,  357,  433. 


i,U» 


elder,  aJj.,  309. 
elder  (tree),  370. 
eleven,  44,  371,  433  ; 

deventh,  154, 
elixir,  8. 
ell,  199.  37»- 
Elmdon,  496. 
einien,  364. 
else,  190,  374. 
ember-days,  314,433. 
embers,  375. 
emmet,  ant,  415. 
empty,  353,  373. 
-en,  -n  {perial suffix), 

375  ;  -en  {adj.  suf- 
fix), 333. 
end,  199,  337,  340. 


'.504- 


excision,  390. 

eipenence,  r38. 

ewe,  377. 

eye,  4^,  58,  336,  401. 

eyelet-hole,  431. 

er«»(eggs),366,47o. 


fain,  366,  167,  364. 
fair,  365,  3G6,  364. 
fairylike,  430. 
fake,  483. 
ialcoii,  315  "■ 
&I1, 44, 139,159,160, 

161,  167. 
fellow,  364. 
falsehood,  430. 
fambles,  483. 
fan,  435,  441. 
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174.503- 

Famdon,  496. 
iiuiow,  138,  157  n. 

farthing,  jgg,  406, 
413. 

-fut  (n^x),  361. 

Auten,  176. 

father,  Si,  97,  9S,  ^, 
103,  108,117,  '38, 
147-9,  M^.  369- 

fathom,  138,  133. 

fktling,  113. 

fatten,  276. 

fcnlt,  315- 

fawn,  P.,  J7<S,  377, 
4S8,  47". 

/y-t,  36. 

ftal.fitl,  v.,  468. 

featber,  81,  136,  138, 

136. 
fed,//.  (.  and  pp.,  49  a. 
fee,  44,  69,  8*,  139, 

176,  127.  361- 
feed,  59,  J07,  »ll. 
feel.  s8,  173. 


jeutTBs,  30. 
feldspar,  85. 
fell,  v.,  180,  JOI,  110, 

r.  (sldn),  i3q. 
fell  (V'.  '-   of /a//). 

160;  (/A/;.),  44. 
fellow,  477, 
fell,  168. 
/eA<«.  38. 
female,  323  ». 
fen,  199. 
fend,  ^. 
fennel,  435.  44' ■ 
fetch,  318,  319. 
fetlock,  477. 
fetter,  179, 
feed,  loti,  9IO. 
fever,  435,  441,  504. 
fererfew,  435,  441, 
few,  139, 165. 
-IT  {Jnal),  3*9. 


Ffioch,  318. 
fibster,  356. 
fickle,  16S. 
fiddle,  338,  368,  435, 

field,  316. 

fiend,  69,   176,   150, 


fiftj.  60.  374- 

fig,  441. 

tieht,  81,  i6g,  401. 

filch,  468, 470. 

file,  v.,  67,  108. 

fill,  I.,  130 ;  v.,  103, 

filly,  J03,  aio,  465. 
film,  »33, 

filth,  67,71,175,208, 

111,  241. 
lincb,  355. 
find,  165,  403. 
finger,  136. 
fire,67,i39,i7E,34o, 

34'- 
firkm,  Z34. 
first,  103,  a  10. 
firMling,  113. 
fish,  79,139,215, 116, 

357'  38'. 
fist,67,  71,211,  155. 

five,  60,  91,  374-5. 

flabby,  471. 

flag    (bajiner),    470; 

(stone),  470. 
flagrant,  140. 
flake,  471,  476. 
flannel,  371,  450. 
flatlingi  273. 
flannt,  471. 
flaw,  473, 
flaxen,  364. 
flay,  iGi. 
flea,  63,  175,  401. 
fledge,  466,  470. 
flee,  1671  fly,  401. 
fleece,  378. 
fleet,f.,  fig,  134. 


flesh,  357. 
flight,  144. 
fling,  476. 
flit,  465-6. 
flitch,  355. 
float,  134,   «67.   '88, 

5«4- 
floe,  480. 

/okmel  (M.E.),  273. 
flood,  64,  246. 
floor, '61,  174,  236. 
florist,  354. 
flotilla,  13. 
flotsam,  477. 
floooce,  v.,  4S0. 
flounder,  s.,  480. 
flow,  63,  139,  161, 
flummery,  450. 
flush,  v.,  471-2. 
fluster,  463. 
flutter,  178. 
fly,  s.,  126;  v.,  167, 
foal,  139,4^5.504- 
foam,  56,  233. 
foamy,  371. 
fodder,  34S. 
foe,  56,  506, 
fog,  471.  480. 
foison,  387,  1S9. 
foist,  485. 
fold,  v.,  161 ;  iheep- 

fold,  497. 
-fold  (i«^),  44. 139, 

folk,  257. 

fond,  370,  474,  497. 

font,  fount,  288,  405, 

^  4'7.43S.  44'-, 

food,  64,  177,  140. 

tool,  lo ;  -ok,  430. 

foot,  64,  74,  79,  80, 
83,  84,  86,  86  n., 
9S,  '09.  '.14.  '38, 
194-5  i  ''«'i  96- 

footpad,  483,  488. 

fop,  485.  487-8. 

fopling,  333. 

for,  »6,  138. 

for-  {prefix),  215. 

force  (waler&ll),  472. 

fore-,  315. 

forecastle,  498. 
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forefront,  4J0. 

froward,  315,  '*S"- 

geek,  485. 

forehead,  494,  496. 

frown,  480. 

ged,  465. 

foremost,  19?,  265. 

fruit,  140. 

geese,  90. 

foiEet,  164. 
fort,  436,  441. 

fry  tspawn),  461. 

gem,  438. 

fnchsS,  85. 

genially,  430. 

fotlom,  151, 15s,  18S, 

-fnl  (mjRr),  a6i. 

ge>uii,n. 

>r.,.6.    '■ 

fulfilU,   35-6;    fBlGI, 

get,  164,  363. 

forsake,  i6i;fonoolt. 

303. 

geysir,  13,388-9,464, 

64. 

fnU,  139,  J63. 

466,  473,  475,  480. 

forth-,  J 15. 

fuller,  43«,  441- 

ghastly,36i,3i3,363. 

f<«^t.   371.   -('J. 

fumble,  485. 
fnn,  445,  451. 

gherkin,  333. 

ghost,  55,  173,   333, 

Ibrw»rf,  »6*. 

furlong,  4*3. 

ghoul,  13,  33a  «. 

fb«er,248. 

furlough,  477,  480. 

fother,  83. 

gibber,  378. 

fonl,  65, 91,  139,  175, 

gibe,  458,  471. 

afti,  3SI. 

fase,  v.,  387,  389. 

giddy,  363.  50I- 

fonnd,i..,j88-9;^.. 

fusil,  )8p. 
futile,  187,  389. 

gift.  344,  363. 

4<>5- 

fiiggle,  378. 

gild,    190.    193,    303, 

fomidling,  JJ3. 

futtocks,  433,  495. 

fooot,  436.     3'»  font. 

310,   363,  407. 

fonr,  1 13,  377. 

gabble,  469. 

gUder,  484.  485. 
gill  (3  nw^j),  411. 

fourth,  154,  168. 

gaby,  471. 

fowl,  i37,  3SJ,  364, 

gad,  J.,  473. 

giUie,  13,  448-9. 

401. 

g^.  451- 

gird,  363. 

fo«,  358. 

gaggle,  133,  378. 

girdle,  137-  353.  379- 

frigment,  140. 

gain,  468,  473. 

give,  159,  164,  '68, 

fraternal,  97. 

gam-say,  315. 

303.  SOI- 

fraught,  467,  47i- 

gait,  476- 

girl,  487,  489. 

free,  69,  17S,  363. 

gall,44,i33,J3i,336. 

glad,  71,  363. 

freere,    69,   94,   139, 

gflUoglas,  444,  445. 

gladden,  376. 

167,  378. 

galloway,  446,  449. 

gladen,    gladden,    s.. 

French,  191,310,373. 

gallowi,  364. 

340.  436, 44I. 

fresh,  »oi,  310,  37=. 

galore.  445. 

gladness.  354. 

367.  370- 

gamble,  375. 

glaaen,  364. 

freshen,  376, 

gamboge,  14. 

gleam.  68,  184,  334. 

fret,  164. 

g™e.  »39,  J7'.  503; 

glede  (kite),  504. 

Friday,  436,  498. 

gammon,  415. 

glee,  69,  331.  377- 

friend,  139,  350,  351. 

gieed,  glede.  59.  90, 

friendship,  3Jo. 

gander,  370, 

308,311,345. 

fright,  376. 

gannet,  343. 

glen,  446,  449. 

frighten,  176. 

gantlet,  477,  480. 

glib,  s.,  444,  445. 

frisk,  480. 

g»P«,  5°3- 

glib,  ^.,  485. 

frith,  376. 

garlic,  433. 

glib,  v.,  485. 

garth,  *99,  353,  369- 
gasp,  4(.7,  4a»,  47J. 
gather,  369. 

glide,  63,  j66. 

from,  401,  416, 

glimmer,    334,    378, 

frolic,  484,  48s.  488. 

469. 

from,  fro,  416;  from. 

gaaqtlel,  477,  480. 
gawky,  463. 

glimpse,  373,  469. 

401. 

glint,  403. 

frore,  froro,  155,  379. 

gaie,  467. 

glisten,  376,  381. 

frost,  188,  343. 

gear,  331,  363. 

gutter,  378,  469. 
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gloom,  50,  63,  334. 
glory,  385,  186. 
Glouceitei,  498. 
glo»e,  63,  374. 
glow,  161. 
glum,  404. 
gnarled,  358. 
gnash,  358,  471. 
gnat,  358. 

gnaw,  l6a,  358,  364. 
gneiss,  85, 
go,  54.110,161.  173. 
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^h 


sr,  ■ 


gre«,  59, 174. 

gTCjrhoimd,  47  S. 
grim,  »63, 
grimace,  4S0. 
grimalkin,  J33. 
grim. 


1,  40a. 


Godhead,  57. 
godwit,  433. 
gold,  igj,  J43. 
golden,  364. 
gon,  16, 

good,  64,  no,  363. 
goodbye,  433. 
goose,  so,  63,  83,  93, 

110,  133,  131,  178, 

190,  194,  320,  371, 

403. 
gorctow,  433. 
gore,  S5.  50S- 
gowe,  366. 
goshawk,  493. 
gosling,      63,      133, 

49=-$. 
gospel,  370,  433. 
go»amer,  434. 
go«ip,  370,37s,  414. 
gommatut,  35,  36. 
gowan,  448-9. 
gown,  451. 

grandee,  13. 
grasp,  379,  383,  508, 
grass,  336,  376. 
grate,  v.,  480. 
grave,  v.,  161,  503. 

gray,  grej.  67.  364. 

4*1. 

giwe,     353,      503  i 

grasier,  353. 
great,  363. 
greedy,  68. 
green,  58,   174,   30S, 

111,167,  340,  506, 
gieenswaid,  369. 


haft,  343. 

hail,  I.,  337,  364. 

hull,  wbole,  416. 
lialce,  476. 

hale,  463  ;  haul,  4S0. 
half,  44,  335-6,407. 
balfoenny,  374. 
haUbnt,  414, 495- 
halidom,  38. 
hallow,  364. 
halt,  44. 
halter,  148. 
halyard,  43^,  494. 
-ham  {suffix),  496. 
hammer,  336. 
hammock,  111. 
Hampstead,  496. 
Hampton,  496. 
hand,  317. 
hacdcnff,  434. 
handicap,  434. 
haodicraft,  434. 
handiwork,  434. 
handle,  337, 
handsel,  hansel,  47S. 
handsome,    bandkei- 

chief,  370. 
handywork,  364,  434. 

Hants,  376. 
hap,  38. 
happen,  468. 
haiboor,  406,  478. 
hard,  130,  136,  154, 

363. 340. 
harden,  176. 
harda,//.,  406. 
l^e.  156.  ■49a.  S03. 
harebell,  414. 
harlt,  377. 
hamer,  493. 
bany,  v.,  406. 
hart,  130,  34a,  406. 
harvest,  130, 134, 191, 
.    35'.  374- 


{initial),  satmd  of,      haste,  47IS. 
7.t,ii.  hasten,  468. 

hate,  353,  503. 

hatred,  1T9,  310,  496. 

haalm,    halm,     1 30, 
333-4. 


5,401. 


63,  166. 
griskin,  333. 

gri«,  355. 
groan,  56. 
gtoat,  485,  487,  488. 
groin,  464 
groom,  376. 
groove,  180, 
grope,  57,  184. 
gromid,  405. 
groandsei,  370,  414. 
groundsill,  434. 
grovel,  469. 
grow,  63,  159,  161. 
growth,  340,  344. 
grudge,  4S0, 
gmesome,  459. 
gmnsel,  434. 
guard,  417. 
goelder-rose,  13. 
guest,  81,   134,   131, 

•9?>  »44.  363- 
gnggle,  378. 
gnild,  363,  408. 
guilder,  ^84, 
guile,  gmae,  417. 
guilt,  363. 


habhi]i,  33. 
had,  hath,  hast,  374. 
haddock,  331. 
Hades,  13. 
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hsTCD,  J4O,  374, 

haw,    301,    365    «., 

409. 
hawk,  158, 374  w.;!?., 

45°- 
hawker,  156,  4S7-9. 
h^Twaid,  365  n. 
hazel,  130,  «37,  37S, 

130, 143.  374- 


4»S- 


ke,  Si 

head. 


heiJi  67.  94-6-  '75. 

194,  205,210. 
health,  150,  341. 
heap,  6S,  33,  86,  94, 

133,  138,  176- 
hear,  58,  379 ;  heard, 

44.  58.  49"- 
heaiken,  377. 
heart,   81,   no,  131, 

116,  406,  417. 
hearten,  376. 
hearth,  406, 
heat,   68,   306,    3io, 

heatli,  67,  130, 136. 
heathen,  67,  167. 
heathenish,  373. 
heather,  493. 
heave,  ijp,  163,  197, 
504- 

heed,  59, 174. 
hedge,  »oi,  365. 
heel,  58,  338. 
heft,  343. 

heifer,  434,  494,  496. 
height,  341,  368. 
heighten,  176. 
heirloom,  431. 
held,  15S,  160. 
hell,  199,  339. 
helm,  334, 
help,  165,  340. 
helve,  34S. 
hemlock,  434. 
hemp,  99  n.,  109, 118, 
^   370.  439.  441- 
hempen,  364. 
heo,  130,  199,  339. 
hence,  378. 
VOL.  I. 


herd     (flock),     326; 

(sliepherd),  337. 
here,  58.    ■ 
heriot,  415. 
hem,  heron,  497. 
herring,  358,  159, 
hest,  306, 367 ;  hcsUs, 

25-6. 
hew,  133, 161;  hewn, 

159- 
heyday,     401,     435 ; 

horiay,  485. 
HeydoQ,  496, 
hiccongh,  361,  435. 
hid,  //.   /.   and  ff., 

492. 
hidalgo,  13. 
bide,  s.,  67,  130,  136, 

175,  308,  Hi;  v., 

hie^^;o. 

hieroglyphic,  193  n. 
high,  58,89.  "74. 263. 

361,  401. 
bill,  338, 340. 
hillock,  331. 
him,  499. 
hind   (peasant),   370, 

403;    (deer),   402; 

adj.,  403. 
hmder,  v.,  403. 
hindmoU,  365. 
hinge,  403,  465,  476. 
hint,  403. 
hip,  3,7. 
hire,  67. 
hiieline,  333. 

bis,  36; 

hithe,  67. 
hither,  369. 
bitherward,  373. 
hoar,  55,  3S3. 
hoaihonnd,  435. 
hoarse,  55, 173,  376. 
hobble,  378, 
hobbyhorse,  431. 
hobnob,  435. 
hock,  85. 
hi^shead,  485. 
boise,  hoist,  483,  485. 
u  m 


3^4.  379.      hold,  v.,  158-9,  161 ; 
holden,  1 58-9;  held, 
158;  holdt},  33. 
hold   (of  ship),  482, 


485- 

hole,  181,  340,  505, 
holiday,  holibut,  495. 
holUnd,  13,  485. 
hollow,  356. 
holly,  holm-oalc,  371, 

497- 
hollyhock,  495. 
holm,  334. 
holm-oak,  497. 
holster,  349. 
bolt,  336. 
boly,  5S.  4°'- 
borne,    56,    89,    r30, 

homicide,  190, 
honde,  38. 
honey,  357. 
hood,  83,  174. 
-hood,  -head  imffix), 

57.  154.  "8-9. 
hoof,    63,    91,    174, 

177. 

boot,  459. 

hoin,  130,  339. 
hornet,  343, 
horse,  50  n, 
hose,  504. 

bot,  57.  88,  363,  378. 
hongh,  361. 
hoond,  31$,  405. 
hoori,  13. 

honae,  65, 174-5,  '95. 
341,  jiiwjnt,  i95r(. 
honsel,  353. 
hovel,  333,374. 
hover,  443. 

how'(hiil),  473. 
hoy,  484-5. 
hnckaback,  489. 
hnckster,  35S,  487-8. 
hne,    60,    338,    377, 

409 ;  hues,  499. 
hne  and  cry,  4E0. 
bng,  470-"- 
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htdl, 481,485;  (hnGli), 


hunger,  i(»8,  137. 
hurtle,  337. 
hmtle,  17S. 
hwband,    45^    478, 

hn£,  255. 

hns^f,    nnsiy,     435, 
478,493,  «5- 

hiutingE,  47  S,  493. 
hnimh,  85. 

*r,  33- 

hyron,  44a. 

I,  j6,  118,  357. 
ice,  60,  jQO,  378. 

Wde'  J37,  364,  4J5. 
Ule,  61,  81,  m. 

if,  364- 

m,  47J. 

inl-bed,  im-ptuk,  115. 
imp,  439,  441. 
to,  71. 

Id-  {prefix\  315. 
-     ,   JOS,  417,  436. 


441. 
inch     (island),    446, 

44!'.  449- 
mclse,  290. 
incognito.  13. 
Ind  (India),  403. 
indeiesiKrjju  indices, 

19. 
-ine(jw^),  331,150, 

a6oi     (^x.    //.), 

"#»).  n^- 

ingle,  448-9. 
Ingot,  188,  388-9. 
inmate,  357. 
inmost,  365. 


379- 
iToimiMiger,  435. 
iron-monld,  370. 
irrevocable,  380. 
is,  a6,  499. 
i»e,  -i2e  {mffix).  337. 
isii  isafix),  »7i-a. 


jabber,      378,      4G9, 

471- 
j«B.45i- 
jangle,  »7e. 
jaunt,  467,  471. 
jeer,  483. 
jerkin,  334. 485. 
jetlam,  478. 
jib,  v.,  480. 
jibe,  471. 
ju^le,  aJ8,  356, 
jorale,  373. 

jonp,  4S0. 

jolly-boM,  478,  4B0, 
jolt,  3^6. 
jowl,  jole,  336. 
jnmble,  469,  471. 
jomp,  471. 
jnnta,  13. 
^le,  joMle,  378. 
juxtaposition,  431. 


keel,  69, 176;!'.,  308, 

keelson,  47S. 

keen,   58,   174,   363, 

303- 
keep,  190,  311,  436, 

441. 
keg,  465. 


ken,   136,   100,    3IO, 

465- 
kept,  168. 
k«bstoQe,  431. 
keiae,  444, 445. 
kernel,  303,  110,333. 
kettle,  300,  436. 
kei.4S0. 
key,  364,  401. 
khan,  14. 
kibe,  450. 
kick,  450. 
kidnev,  47S. 
kildeAin,  334. 
kilQ,  436.  441,  44J. 
kin,    110,    I30,    113, 

116,  303,  338,303, 

353- 
-kin  isHffix\  333. 
kinciun,  483. 
kind,  403. 
kbdie,  403. 
kindre],     319,     330, 

370.403,  49*- 
fcine,  66,  93, 195. 
king,  110,  136,  359. 
kingdom,  496. 
Idnk,  4S0. 

liitchen,     303,     140, 

436,  441- 
kith,  308,  311,  341. 
kitten,  331. 

kn-  IfKiHiO),  338. 
knag,  451. 
knave,  373,  503. 
knead,  117,  164,  503. 
knee,  69,   131,    137, 

331.  377- 
kneel,  378,  457,  469. 
knife,  60,  137. 
knigfat,  341. 

knob,  373. 
loiop.  358,  37J- 
knot,  137,417. 
knotit,  I4n.,  137,480. 
know,  55,   131,   136, 

knowledge,  319,  356, 
494,496. 
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knniT,  487-9. 

ky  (cows),  66,  195. 

I^the,  19S. 

lack,  t.  and  v.,  4S7, 

48S. 
lad,  451. 
ladder,  14S,  360. 
lade,   i6j,  360,  503; 

ladle,a37,36o,so3, 
lady,  186,  360,  374, 

4*5- 
laid,  140,  167. 
lair,  183,  i37,  364. 
lake,  436,  441. 

Unib,  331. 
lambkiD,  333. 


lame,  503. 

Lamina*,    331,    360, 
"4;  4"5.  493- 
^knight,  4S4. 


land,  ^ 
landaD,  •^^. 
land-scape,  320. 
lane,  503. 
lank,  360. 
lansquenet.  484. 
lap,  v.,  360  n.,  416. 
lapwing,  360,  435. 
laik,        377,       497 ; 

(sport),  319. 
lash,  v.,  483.  i87-8. 
lass,  451  ;  lassie,  357. 
lasso,  13. 
last,  I.  (burden),  354, 

360;  adj.,  366. 
latch,  ass- 
late,  503. 


401. 
laughter,  348. 
la™,  13. 

law,  183,  341,  409. 
lay,  c,  iSi,  300,  3IO, 

365- 
■ie,  -1  {verba!  sufx), 

378. 
lea,  361,  401. 


leaden,  364. 
leaf,  68,  176. 
leaguer,  465 ;  leagore, 

leilk.  473,  476,  SOS- 
lean,    adj.,   67,  367, 

360;  v.,  131,  360, 

SOS- 
leap,  6B,  83,  161,176, 

360- 
learn,  376,  377,  379. 
leaiDing,  t.,  159. 
lease  (iwardi),  411, 
leasing,  187. 
leather,  337,  348. 
leathern,  364. 
leave,  67, 184,  3o6. 
led,  ft.  i.  and  ^., 

493. 
ledge,  466,  470. 
lee,  »3i.4fi7t  473- 
leech,  68,  338,   3S5; 

{naulical       term), 

457- 

Xt&ladj.,  369. 
leg.  470. 
Leicester,  498. 
leman,  374,  436,  493. 
lemming,  4^80. 
*     '     1S4,  306,  110, 


341. 


370- 

lengthea,  376. 
lent,  t.,  365. 
Leominiter,  498 
-less     (juffix), 
361. 


let  (hinder),  300,  310 

(pennit),  160-1. 
lettuce,  441. 

lew  (shelter),  457. 
lewd,  497. 
lice.  67,  19S7  378. 
lich<gate,  355,  436. 


53« 

lid,  185,  360. 

lie,  v.,  133,  164, 365 ! 

(to   tell    lies),    44, 

167,  401. 
lief,  69,  94,  96,  141, 

363. 
life,  60. 
lifegDard,  431. 
lift,   303,    310,    465, 

476- 
light,  *.,  44,  83,  133, 

■33,  H',303.  3^'; 

adj.,  44,  369. 
tighter,  4S3. 
like,  61. 

-like, -ly(i«j?fjc),  361. 
liken,  176,  438,  468. 
likewiae,  374. 
lily.  439.  44«- 
limb,  37S, 
limbeck,  403. 
lime,  61,  334 ;  (tree), 

370-1,  403. 
limp,  v.,  404. 
lindipin,  379. 

linen,  364,  436,  441. 
linseed,  436,  441. 
ling,  40a. 

-li^, -long,  333,375. 

linger,  403. 

link,       360,       403 ; 

(torch),  48s- 
linstock,  485. 

llpt^ram,  156. 

lisp,  379,  360  «.,  377, 

383. 
lissom,  363,  36s. 
list  (please),  304,  3io; 

(listen),  360. 
listen,  355,  376,  383, 

384,  386,360,  381. 
lithe,  60,  371- 
litde,  366. 
live,  adj.,  430. 
livelihood,  319,  436. 
liver,  336,  £oi. 
lo,  54. 

loaf,  56,  336,  360. 
loam,  56,  334. 
loan,  184,  339. 
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lobster,  357i  373,iir. 

436,  44'- 
loch,  13,  446,  449. 
lock,  167,  188. 
-lock, -ledge,  iiS. 
locket,  480. 

lode,  57,  184,  368, 

lodestone,  436. 

loft,  345,  476. 

'og,  47°- 

logic,  157. 

loilcr,485- 

loll,  487. 

lone  ai5,  498. 

lonely,  Sb. 

long,  40  a. 

lengagt,  33- 

look,  50,  64. 

loon,  458,  487-8- 

loop,  451. 

lose,   187,   a6i,   363, 

,   463. 


469. 4r'i 

lurk,  377, 


474' 


386,      maternal,  97. 


,    ...468,473- 
luit,  345. 
luslig  (Du,),  484- 
-ly(j«^),373;(a^. 

n*^),  49.  6"- 
fyHfig.  35  "■ 

macadamised,  431. 

macuttosh,  448-9. 
madden,  376. 


t,  >39- 

lop,  485. 

lord,   30J,  360,   374, 

436. 
lordliag,  313. 
'>re,    55,    155,    173, 
184,  379. 
)m,  379. 
»e,  167,  188,  379. 


,iS6. 
,71. 
low,  v.,6z,  161;  adj., 
56.456,473. 

(mound),    331; 
me),  473. 
(3  n»™i),  411. 
lubber,  451. 

luck,  487',  488,  489. 


maouess,  154. 

maid,    maiden,    346; 

maiden,  itt,  364. 
maidenhead,  57. 
main,   s.,    131,    330, 

364- 
make,  503. 
Malkin,  313. 
mallow,     333,     436, 

441. 
malt,  183.  407. 
maltster,  356. 
malt-'us,  495. 
man,  71,  340. 
manaliui,  4R5. 
mane,  490,  503. 
MOMT,  33,  36. 
raanele,  s.,  338. 
manhood,  57,  318. 
manner,  313. 

mannikin,  334. 
many,  371. 
maple-tree,  503. 

^'(more),  36. 
marble,  441. 
march,  s.,  355. 
mare,  504. 
marigold,  431. 
marline,  483. 

m"«'i,  373,  357,  406. 
marten,  373. 
martyr,  439,  441. 
"•^M.  436.  441- 
matador,  13. 
■nitchi  355- 


3,313- 
^...^r,  313. 
Matthew,  Jig  «. 
mattock,  331. 
msolstidc,  85. 
maund,  405. 
mavourneen,  446. 
maw,  364,  409, 

maz^,  ^87,  489- 

me,  36,  58. 

mead,  meadow,   331, 


504- 


337.  340. 


meed,  59. 
meek,  405. 
meerschaDm,  13,  85. 
meet,  w.,  59, 107,  sir. 
meet,  aiij.,  505. 
mellow,  364. 

melfyng,  33. 
men,  190,  19a. 
mense,  371. 
Meories,  317, 
mere,  300,  504. 
mermaid,  436,  493. 
mesmerise,  85. 
metal,  mettle,  313. 
mete,  164,  504, 
metheglin,  450. 
me-thinks,  403. 
metre,  441. 
mew,//./,  (mowed), 

48  n. 
mewl,  378. 
mezzotinto,  13. 
mice,  67,  93,96,  175, 


mickle,  366. 
mid,  363. 
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vMge,  365. 
midriff,  4a6. 
midst,  367. 
raldwife,  115,416. 
migbt,  344,  36  a. 
mighty,  170,  til. 
milch,  470. 
mild.  407, 
mildew,  416. 
mile,  60,  63,433,436. 
milk,  119,  196,  416; 

milt;  357.  4'6. 47=- 
milksop,  43  □. 
mill,   303,  371,  436, 

441. 
million,  1 9. 
fill,  357.  4>6.  473- 
miDce,  37  S. 
Minchin,  198. 
mind,  345,  402. 


e,  61. 

mingle,  4O1, 


>,  485- 


moot,  307, 

mop,  485. 

mope,  485. 

more,  £5.  173- 

morn,  139  n. 

morrow,  364. 

mortal,  136. 

mortar,  436,  441. 

mosquito,  13. 

masti,  35,  36,  37. 

mote,  505. 

tnotlier,  64,  97,  9S, 
104,  108,  147-9, 
I74i  »4^.  369- 

mound,  405. 

mount,    404-5,    436, 


441. 
mint  (herb),  403, 439, 

441  ;   (for  money), 

J03,  aio. 
mini.  485,  488. 
mice,  461. 
mirtb,  341. 
misdeed,  3l6. 
missel  thrush,38 1,436. 
misl,  155. 
mistletoe,    366,    371, 

381,  436. 
mix,  358. 
mizzle,  v.,  383. 

mo]e(s^t),55;  (an- 
imal), 4*6,  497. 

Monday,  63,  37 1, 436, 
496,  498. 

money,  303. 

monger,  404 ;  mon- 
grel, 333, 404. 

monk,  19S,  404,  439, 
441-  , 


.a,  65, 


161. 


91,  371- 
'        '■-  55. 


tiacumn,  35,  36,  33. 

nag,  487. 

nail,   134,   146,   337, 

364- 
tiaked,  t33>  i54>  '70. 


5»3- 

nap  (on  cloth),  358 ; 

v.,  360. 
napkin,  333. 
narrow,  44,  164. 
narwhal,  478. 
nase  (drunk),  483. 
nass  (ass),  373. 
nasty  47". 
naught,  377  ;  not,436  ; 
naughty,  55. 

mt,  316,373. 

ie(ofawheel),i4i, 

338,  374- 


much,  i.itf. 
mud,  4S7,  488,  489. 
muddle,  487, 488. 
mug,  451. 
muggy,  470. 
mngwort,  365,  436. 
mulberry,  436,  441. 
mule,  64,  69. 
mullein,  364. 
murder,  347,  348, 353, 

368. 
wnrky,  35  «. 
murther       (murder), 

'36,  347,353,368. 
muscle,  mussel,  436, 


n-   (jireSx),   ai6; 

{suffix),  376. 
nab,  471. 


neatherd,  494. 
neck,  339,  360. 
need, 59,69, 313,345. 
needle,  68,  175,  349. 
needs,  374. 
neeld,  349. 
neeze  (to  sneeze),  379, 

381,  386. 
nepti,  13. 
neif,  361,473,  476. 
neigh,  67,  360,   364, 

401. 
neighbour,  65 , 7 1 ,  40 1 , 

436,  495. 
nepenthe,  13. 
nesh,  357,  361. 
-ness  {s«fx),  353. 
nestling,  323. 
net,  71,81,  100,  338. 
nettle,  81,  301,  338, 

36.. 
never,  374. 
new,  363,  377,  409. 
newfangled,  370. 
newt,  316,  373,  374.  ■ 
nibble,  378,  358. 
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niol,  487. 

nickname,  116,  436. 
Difgard,  361,  473. 
niggot,  3i6. 
nieh,58,  89,165,  361, 

ni^t,  J44,  361. 
oightmgale,  371,  416. 
nigfatiDare,  427,  50:1. 
iiini,ite  will),  316. 
Dim,  403. 
nimble,  lEi,  375. 
nliiE)  364,  401. 
ninth,  154. 
nip,  nibble,  353. 
nippU,  J»i- 
nit,  361. 
no,  ■A,  hi,. 

noegiQ,  451. 


oaf,  4S6. 

oak,  57,  17a;  oaken. 


116. 


!,S6. 


■437.  44"- 
nor,  498. 
Norfolk,  369. 
Noman,  369,  480. 
nortli,  a  68. 
nonhetn,  167. 
Norton,  496. 
Norway,  360. 
Norwich,  3^, 
nose,  379.  504., 
Dostnl,  368,  376,  417, 

493. 
not,  55,  361,  436. 
notch,  487. 
Nottingham,  258. 
nonn.4(7. 
now,  65,  9a,  175. 
nowise,  974. 
nozzle,  taa,  378. 
nude,  417. 
nngg^t,  a  16. 
nmnb,  181,  375. 
nnn,  404,  437,  441. 
nmictteon,  437. 
noncle,  116,  371. 
nnisling,  333. 
not,  303.  361. 


of,  off,  139,  373,  415, 

m8,  499. 
offal,  437. 
ofer.  348,  373.  384. 

437.  441- 
oft,  71,  81,  340. 
old,  44, 154,407,501. 
■om  {mffix),  375. 
on,71,34O,4OI;0>fe. 

fix),  al6. 
once,  374,  378. 
one,  56,  173. 
only,  56. 
ooze,  377-8. 
open,  376,  504,  506. 
opera,  13. 
opossum,  14. 
Of,  417.  498. 
orange,  316. 
orchard,     364,     365, 

4=7-      , 
ordeal,  lio,  437. 
orean,  441,  443. 
orlop,  483, 
orrery,  445. 
orts,  317,487-9. 
ostrich,  431, 
other,    63,   9a,    108, 

'49.  "54.  178.  "7°. 

371.  403. 
otter,  135,  ild. 
onch,  116. 
onght,  54, 
ounce,  417. 
our,  36,  65. 
ousel,  35  a,  375. 
ont,66,l34;(/wjlr), 

317;  out  and  ont, 

489. 
oAccy,  430. 
outer,  Qtter,  415. 


177, 


over,  137,  '39.  504 

(frefix)'  "7. 
overpower,  430. 
owe,  177,  364. 

own,   56,    376, 
364-, 

01,358. 
oilip,  437. 
oyfler,  443. 

pad,  4S3,  488. 
padder,  483. 
paddle.  333,  380. 
paddock,  331,  376. 
pad-nag,  483. 

pall'(i),437,  441. 
palm,  407,  439,  440, 

palter,  469. 
pamper,  487,  489. 
pan.  437.  44'- 
panoply,  13. 
papal,  57. 
paper,  440,  441, 
paroxism,  337. 
parricide,  390. 
partake,  431. 
PawJi,  440,  441. 
pash,  471. 

patch,  487,  4S9, 
paternal,  97. 
path,  81,  81,  137. 
patter,  378. 
pea,   380,  437,  441; 

pease,  460. 
peace,  314, 
peach,  443. 
pear,  437,  441,  503. 
pearl,  443. 

pebble,  373, 
peccadillo,  13. 
fenaitce,  35,  36. 
penny,  301,359,437, 

441.501. 
pent,  368. 
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people,  33,  306,  316. 

poppy.  43!'.  441. 501. 

quench,  165,181,301, 

pepper,  440,  44I. 

par-e  (poor),  38. 

35S- 

peri,  13. 

pork,  138. 

quern,  133.  ^39.    , 

periwinkle,  437,  44i. 

porridge,  376. 

quick,  iia,  133,  163. 

periwinkle(fi.h),37l. 
Pers  (nime),  38. 

port.  433.  437- 

quicken,  376. 

post  (i),  437,  441. 

quid,  330,  409,  415. 

/«».36. 

pound,  404.  438,  441- 

quitch-grass.  111. 

phenlx,  440,  441. 

prad  (horse),  483. 

quoth,  15s,  164. 

philibeg.  448-9- 

prance,  356. 

pianoforte,  13. 

prattle,  178,  469. 

rabbit,  487. 

pibroch,  13,  448-9. 

pn»ch,  44a. 

rabble,  487,  488,  489. 

piecemeal,  i-JZ- 

piedse,  190. 

racoon,  14, 

pikerel,  311. 

present,  411. 

rack  (cloud),  473, 

pilch,  437,  441. 

prickle,  137. 

raft.  467. 

pilchard,  451. 

pride,    66,   67,    J08, 

raid,  416,  463,  4*^- 

pile  (1),  437.  44'- 

III.  3«- 

pillion,  445. 

priest,    »o,  69,  440. 

361,  364. 

pillow,  331,437,441. 

441. 

ram,  71,  139,364. 

pilot,  481. 

prune,  438,  441. 

raise,  151,  t05.  416. 

pimple,  M». 

primeio,  13. 

463,  466,  471. 

pin,  437,  441. 

prince,  356. 

rake,  v.,  416. 

pindar,j04, 110;  pin- 

proud, 66,  108,  J51, 

lakehell,    rake,    a66. 

ner,  104. 

3«- 

miiflu.  E.),  i66. 

pine,  I..,  61,  433,  437- 

proTOSt,  438. 

pine   (tree),  61,  Si, 

psalm,  407,  440,  441. 

ramsons,  361. 

«7-  441- 

ptarmigan,  448-9. 

ransack,  473,  479. 

pinfold,  417. 

puck,  451. 

rant,  485. 

pink  (ijoat),  483, 484- 

pug,  451. 

rap,  0.,  36',  4?3- 

pmt,  403. 

pumice,  438,  441. 

rape,  473. 

rape  (Sussex),  361. 

pipkin,  113. 

punster,  356. 

pit,  »05,437,  441. 

punt,  404,438,  441. 

rapparee,  445. 

pitdi,  437,  441. 

pur  charite,  38. 

rash,  173. 

pkid,  446-9. 

purl,  469. 

ratch,  366- 

plant,  437,  441. 

roth  ,48  b,,  36 1 ;  rather. 

pl^h,^'7,788,489. 

qnaok,  ^..quacksalver. 

361,503-  , 

plastei,  440,  441. 

484. 

rattle,  378,  361. 

plentifal,  430. 

quadroon,  13. 

ravel,  485. 

pUght.  144. 

quaff,  447,  449, 

raven,  139,  361,  374, 

plough,  361,  458,459. 

S03;(ia«.™i).4il. 

plough-share,  151, 

qnaigh,  447. 

raw,  165,  361.         , 

plover,  139. 

quail,  v.,  163,  181. 

reach,  S8.  355.  416; 

plnm,  440,  441. 

quake,  503. 

(retch),  361. 

plnn£r,  85,  489. 
poetaster,  3^6. 

qualm,  133,  181,  134, 

read,  59.  68,  161  ;  ft. 

407-8. 

/..  49s. 

ready,  184. 

pole,  437,  441. 

quartz,  85. 

real  (com),  13, 

pontoon,  404- 

quash,  408. 

reap,  166,  504. 

PuX 

quean,  504, 

rear,  I-.,  67,  150,  185, 

queasy,  464,  47a,  47S. 

305,110,379,416. 

pooh,  459. 

queen.  58,  131,  "7. 

Voo\,  433.  437. 

303.  358- 

reave,  139,  187;  be- 

pope,  E7..«9.  440-I. 

quell,  133,  MI,  "O. 

reaTC.  139. 
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red,  81,108, 116,136, 

rite,  442. 

-S,//.«JE2:,48. 

187,  363. 

rive,    ao,    166,    458, 

•s,  -ce,  -se,  574. 

-led  {suffix),  J18. 
redden,  vjL 

467.  471- 

sabbath,  10. 

rivet,  480. 

sack,  440,441. 
sadden,  376^ 

reechy,  355. 

riit-dollar,  85. 

leed,  6g,  361. 

road,  67,  184,  416. 

saddle,  237. 

reef,  J.,  483. 

roar,  55. 

sadness,  354. 

(for  yam),  361. 

n)e,54.  173.  339.36a. 

sag,  470. 

„ffi^s,. 

saga,  480. 
s^,  237,  364. 

rood,  50,  64,  83,  174. 

Satot,  443. 

reft,  m. ' 

loof,  361. 

sake,  307,  503. 

refund,  187,  iSq. 

rook,  64,  118,361. 

sal,  36. 

refute,  J89. 

room,  65,  71,  334. 

sale,  303,476.503. 

rein,  73,  73. 

roomy,  209. 

sallow,  264. 

reindeer,  464. 

roost,  63,  361. 

sally  (wiUow),  257. 

rend,  303,  361. 

root,   377,  416,  458, 

.all,  81,  369. 

rescind,  ago. 

473- 

salt-cellar,  431. 

retch,  36>. 

toot  up,  rout  up,  v.. 

salve,  407  n. 

rhyme,  61,  91,334. 

in- 

sapling,  223. 

rhymester,  J56. 

lope.  57.  89. 

sark,  406. 

rib,  318. 

rose,  440,  441,  504. 

sassafras,  289. 

-ric(«(ifo),3l8. 

sat,  340. 

nch,  61,  139,355. 

S*,i3."*  '' 

Satnrday.  426. 

nek,  59,  361. 

rongh.   65,  71,    263, 

sttvacioun,  25,  a  6. 

riddle,  J38,  353,  36', 

361. 

save,  38. 

380. 

roughen,  276. 

savine,  438,  441. 

ride,  6a,  166. 

round    (to   whisper). 

saw  (tool),  30a,  390, 

ridge,  «8,  361,  365, 

370. 

364,  409;  (saying). 

460 ;  rig,  414. 

rouse,  361,  459,  471. 

ao3,  4"6. 

Riding,  259, 473, 476, 

rover,  483,  485. 

saxifrage,  289. 

479- 

row,  v.,  63,  161. 

say,  lot,  341. 

nfe,  458. 

row  (noise),  459. 

scab,     391 ;    scabby, 

rifle,!..,  361,469. 

rub,  45'. 

381,  415  i  shabby. 

rift,  »4'.  466-7. 

ruck,  361,  472-3. 

scald,  adj.,  470. 

rig  (ridge),  365,  4'4, 

rudder,  347.  368. 

right, "<i^-,  129,  269, 

niddock,  211. 

scald  (poet),  470. 

ruddy,  255. 

scale,  391,  381, 

401. 

rue,  v.,  167,  361.   ■ 

scall,  291,  470. 

riehteons,  262. 

ruffle,  48s. 

scallop,  scalp,  391. 
scalpel,  aga. 

rigldness,  354. 

rumble,  278. 

rime,  61,  361, 

rummage,  49a. 

scan!,  467,  470. 

rimer,  309. 

rumple,  361. 

scantling,  333. 

rind,  361,  40'. 

nin,   165,  376;  runs. 

scape-goat,  431. 

Sse'i'/'^''"- 

499.         , 

scar  (rock),  agi,  406, 

rung,  J.,  236,  361. 

470;  scaur,  391. 

rinse,  379,  469,  480. 

scarce,  aga. 

rush,  v..  361. 

scare,  470. 

ripen,  276. 

mat,  3S4,  255. 

scarf,  391,  470. 

ripple,  361,  469. 

rustle,  278.  469. 

n»e,    60,    150,    151, 

mth,  240,  361,  466, 

scathe,  136,  16  a. 

166. 

467.  473- 
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scatter,     J90,     415 ; 

shatter,  41 5. 
scent,  338,  334- 
scite  {for  site),  338. 
schedole,  190. 
schism,  schist,  390. 
school,  440,  441. 
schooner,    381,    4S1, 

482. 
science,  338. 

SdOD,   289. 

scoff,  487,  488. 
scold,  487,  488. 

scoop,  458,  470, 
,.rfjl(A.S.),i79,i8°. 
score,  iSi,  agi,  504. 
scorpion,  138,  391. 
scotch,  v.,  470. 
scot-free,  188,437. 
Scottish,  373. 
scoondiel,  370. 
scon^^  191. 
scoat,  v.,  460,  470. 
scowl,  460,  470. 
scraggy,  470-1. 
scrap,    scrape,     191, 

470.  503. 
scratch,  470. 
scream,  461,  470. 
screech,  41 6, 457, 470. 
screed,  391,  414. 
scrip,  391,  470. 
scroll  393. 
scmple,  391. 
scrutiny,  193. 
send,  46G,  470-1. 
scnffle,  188,  416,  469, 

470. 
scnllt,  377,  468,  470. 
scnU  (oar),  470. 
scnlptnre,  392. 
scorn,  465  «.,  470. 
scuttle,  v.,  466,  469, 

470;  I.,  438,44'- 
scythe,  390,  334,  378- 
-se     (^verbal    su0x), 

379. 
sea,  33,  67,  94,  330, 

333,  340-1.  506. 
seam,  68,  176,  334. 


seat,  183,  461-3,  466. 
secant,  389. 
second,  19. 


see,    69,     164,    175, 
340-1,  3fi3. 

seed,  08,  175,  i45. 
seek, 59,  307,311,364- 

seethe,  &),  155,  167, 

176. 
seg  Csedge),  365. 


sempster,  373;  serop- 

send,  155,  300. 
sennight,  427,  498. 

serrated,  3  89. 
serrice-tree,  438,441. 
set,  iSi,  300,  310. 
settle,  J.,  181,  337. 
sei^.  155,  340. 
seventh,  154. 
sew,^i,(.(sowed),48«. 
shabby,  391,  j8i. 
shade,   studow,   333, 

5°3- 
shaft,  343,  igi. 

shake,  159,  163,  168, 

3.S3.  357.  SOS- 
shale,  85,  391. 
shaiobles,  438,  441. 
shame,  357,  381,  so3- 
shaiTiefaced,  36 1. 
shamrock,   3II,  444, 

+45- 
shank,  3  3  6. 
shanty,  446. 
shape,  163,  179,  391, 


share,  181,  391,  503, 
505;  (of  a  plough), 
353. 

sharp,  83,  139,  391. 

sharpen,  276. 

sbatter,  390,  415.      ' 

shave,  139,  103,  391. 

shaveling,  333. 

shaw,  364,  381. 

she,  69,  176. 

sheaf,  68,  187. 

shear,  163,  391,  504. 

sheath,  67,  390,  36S; 
sheathe,  390,  368. 

shebeen,  446. 

shed,  161,  390,  303. 

sheen,  58. 

sheer,  470. 

sheer  off,  391,  4S3. 

sheet,  39,  187. 

sheli^t^e,  437. 

shelf,  393. 

shell,  300,  339,  391, 

381. 
shelter,  437. 
shelve,  470. 
shepherd,  494. 
sherd,  191. 
sheriff,  437,  49J,  495. 
shwe,  390. 
shield,  3a6, 
shielin,  shealiog,  465. 
shift,  344. 
shillelagh,  44,1. 
shilling,  359. 
shine,  6t,   166,   303, 

381. 
shmgle    (tile),     390; 

(gravel),  466,  471. 
ship,  82,  316,  417. 

shirt,  391,  416,  465, 
470. 
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ihog,  ^SI. 

shone,  56,  399. 
ihook,  64. 
shoot.  167. 
ahoie,  3  01. 
short,  263,  191. 
shorten,  376. 
shot,  188. 
thonlder,  381. 
ghove.  141,  167,  188. 
shovel,  337. 
shower,  65. 
sbred,       399,      414 . 

screed,  414. 
shrewd,  497. 
shriek,  416,  457. 
shrift,  tSg,  341. 
shrike,  458. 
shrine,  01,  63,  69,438. 


shrivel,  469. 
ahiond,  66,  193. 
Shiove-Tues^j,  1S4. 
shaddei,  487,488, 4S9. 
shuffle,  188,  416,  466, 

469. 
sbnnt,  473,  474. 
shut,  189,  204,  381. 
shuttle,  189,  337,139, 

153- 
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sidelmg,  a  75, 
sieve,  334.  501. 
sigh,  166,  356. 
«gbt,  344,  368. 
silk,  358,  440-1. 
silken,  164. 

silly,  »7i. 
silver,  44,  196. 
silvem,  9  64. 
simper,  469. 
sin,  179,  3*9, 
itn  (since),  36. 


sing,  165. 

singe,  183,  101,  aio, 

365,403. 

siren,  337. 

sirloin,  5. 

siskin,  333,  480. 

sister,  347,  377,  468. 

sit,  135,  164. 

six,  358. 

sixth,  154.  368 ;  Slit, 

16S. 
skarf,  391. 
skates.  380. 
skein,  444,  445. 

skew,  487. 
skewer,  47a 
skid,  190,  470. 

skill,  391,  470. 
skim,  465. 470. 
skin,  381,  470. 
skiuk.  403. 
skip,  451. 
skipper,  48  3. 
skirt:,   391,  416.  465, 

470. 
skittish,  463-6,  470. 
skittles.  4*5-6, 470. 
skull,  291, 

sky.  461.  470. 
slabber,  487,  488. 

slacken,  176. 
^«g.  470,  480. 


.  '54- 


slake,  503. 
slang,  466. 
slates,  483. 


r,  469. 
slay,  i6a,  363. 
sledge,  473. 
sledge-hammer,   365, 


sleek,  457. 

sleep,   68,    8*,    158, 

161. 175,  336. 
sleeve,  58. 
sleight,      344,     463, 

467. 
slender,  487, 
slept,  44,  a68. 

slick,  457. 
slide,  6a,  136,  166. 
slight,  (69,  487-8. 
slime,  61,  334. 
sling,  165. 

slip,  167,  18^. 
slippery,  366. 
slit,  166,  189. 
Bloe.  54.  173- 
slogan,  13,  447, 449- 
sloop,  481. 
slop,  188. 
slope,  184. 
slot,  4S7,  488. 
sloth,  341. 
slouch,  459,  470. 
alough    (mire),    361, 
,453- 

slovea,  485. 
slubber,  4^  4S8. 
slug,  470-1. 
alughom,  448. 
slumber,  367,  375. 
sly,  345,  463. 
smack    (boat),    371, 


amatter,  469. 
smear,  504. 
smelt,i>.,3So,465,4 

amirfc,  377. 
smite,  63,  166. 
smoke,  167,  1S8,  % 

504; 
smooth,  107. 
smother,  376. 
unoolder,  376. 
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*c«ll,  »37.  364- 

sour,  6s,  I7J. 
sottth,  65,  93,  »68. 

aprigttly,  36 J. 

spring.  16s. 

snap,  485. 

«w,  v.,  55,  161, 130, 

sprout,  487.  4B8. 

sneak,  61. 

401;   s.,   364;    (a 

spurn,  165. 
spqtter,4S9. 

sneer,  46a. 

werdi),  411. 

«ne«^  378,  379.  38i. 

//ii/ (fl:),  H9- 

squab,  471. 

niip,  48s. 

squabble,  469, 47I. 

wipe,  458. 
smle,  461. 

spalpeen,  445. 

squander,  469,  474. 

Bpan,  161. 

squash,  381. 

snivel,  469. 

spangle.  Ml. 

snob,  47'. 

spare,  503. 

squeak,  46J. 

snout,  460. 

spark,  "6. 

squeal,  461,  469. 

snow,  ss,  J31,  377. 

sparkle,  »ia,  378. 

squeeze,  381. 

snub,  471- 

sparrow,  832,  377. 

squill,  390. 

snu^485- 

spate,  447,  449. 

stail,  stave,  415. 

snuffle,  J78. 

speak,  130,  157,  164, 

stag,  470. 

snug.  470-'- 

370.  S0»,  503.  506. 

stagger,  469,  471. 
stair,  185,  ao6.  337. 

so.  A  54.  377. 

spear,  504. 

soak,  504. 

speech,  68,  17s,  183, 

364,401. 

SO.P,  57.  171- 
so<±,  438,  441. 

376. 

stake,  136,  503. 

speed,  59,  150,  J08, 

stalk,  v.,  377. 

sod,  188.    ^ 

spend,' 438,  44'-  498- 

stalwart,     161,     36E. 

-^den.  155. 

438,  497. 

soft,  369,  375,  4B!1. 

spew,  spue,  60,  166. 

stand,  &.,  157,  lOi, 

soften,  2^6. 

spick  and  span-new. 

Btang,  J.,  183,  466. 

soke,  soken,  180, 139. 

479. 

Stanton.  496. 

sold,  44,  407. 

spider,  368,  37t. 

Btanztt,  13. 

sole,  ...  438,  44'- 

spikenard,  431. 

staple,    »37,    487    «., 

BOlo,  13. 

spUU,  »5.  a6,  a8. 

603- 

.some  (™#r),  261. 

spilt,  a68. 

star,  406. 

son,     71,    *40.    34'. 

spin,  165. 

starboard,  438,  494. 

404^  4i»-3- 

spindle,  J37,  370. 

starch,  3S6. 

sonata,  13. 

spinster,  J56. 

stare.  503. 

Boag,  i8j,  aoa,  401. 

spit,  v.,  ifir 

starf,  a6,  38. 

songster,  156. 

spittle,  137,  349. 

starkoaked,  428. 

songstress,  156. 

splay,  498. 

starling,  333. 

soon,  50,  63. 

spleuchan,  448-9. 

starve,  38,  165,  406. 

sooth,  49,  so,  63, 178, 

splice,  481. 

starveling,  333. 
i\x^es,pl.,  503. 

aso.  368, 4M. 
BOoflie,  368. 

splint,  401. 

split,  490. 

stead,  136,  200,  345. 

splntter,  469. 

steadfast,  261. 

sophist,  J54. 

spoke,  f.,  57. 

steak,  464. 

soprano,  13. 

spoken,  157,504. 

steal,  163,  340,  503. 

sordid,  135. 

spool,  487,  488. 

stealth,  340. 

•ore,  SS,  173.  aaS. 

spoon,  63.  93. 

steam,  68.  234. 

sorry,  314. 

sporran,  448-9. 

stee,  61  n. 

aoQght,  ]68,  36a. 
sonl,  55,  237,  377. 

sport,  498. 

steed,   S9,   308,   311, 

spout.  460. 

H5- 

sound   (of  sea),   J43, 

sprag,  o^.,47i. 

steel,  58. 

40s  ;  adj.,  405  ;  i/. 

sprat,  485,  489. 

steelyard,  494. 

Cto  plumb),  480;  (3 

sprawl,  469. 

Steep,  -v.,  464. 

waff).  4'0. 

sprig,  356. 

steeple,  309,211,237. 
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iteer,  *.,  igr,  136. 

stream,    68,   93,    96, 

swain,  464^ 

stem  (of  tree),  375. 

175.  "34- 

swallow,  J.,  333 ;  v., 

stench,  181,  301.  aio. 

street,   68,  433,  433, 

165,  364- 

step.  138,  i6j,  wa. 

438. 

swamp,  183. 

stepchild,  4J8. 

strength,     rjo,    103, 

swann,  334. 

steppe,  13- 

310,  541. 

swart,  135,  369,  366  ; 
swarthy,  366. 

-st^  i«.ffix\  356. 

strengthen,  376. 

slerliag,  313. 

Strid,  186. 

swash,  471. 

stem,  adj.,  367. 

stride,  166. 

sway,  464,  +66. 

steruen,  38. 

strife,  Btriire,  480. 

swear,  16a,  197,  aoo. 

steward,  60,  364,409, 

strike,  130,  166. 

S03- 

418. 

SK^r'- 

sweat,   ».,    135,    ao6. 

stick,  laij,  164. 

swell,  165. 

stickle,  ill,  »53- 

strive,  166. 

sweep,  16.. 

stickleback,  438. 

stroke,  57,  184. 

sweet,  59,  135,   174. 

stickler,  366. 

strong,  403. 

163-4- 

stiff,  363. 

strop,  strap,  417,438, 

sweeten,  376. 

stiffen,  376. 

44^- 

Slide,  469- 

strophe,  13, 

swept,  368. 

flile,    61,   .3,,    .8s, 
337.337,304- 

r^S;.^'''- 

swift,  360. 
swim,  165. 

stiletto,  13, 

(windier,  85. 

stilt.  467. 
iting,  l6s. 

SSf.fr 

swine,  61,  330. 

Btomble.  469.  474. 

swing,  165."^ 

stunt,  165. 
stntter,  469. 

rni?'^^- 

stint,  165,  304,  "°- 

sty,  61,184,409,504. 

switch,  48s. 

stitk,  191,  19s,  309, 

»nch,      3SS,     376-7, 

438. 
sndt,  167,  493,  493. 

swoop,  161. 

stirrup,  6l,'  184,418, 

sword,  377,  406. 

494-6- 

snckling,  333. 

swore,  63, 174;  ^jwwif 

stole,  440.  441. 

suds,  1S7,  36S. 

38. 

stolen.  504. 

Snffolk.  494. 

sylvan,  337. 

stone,  s6,  87-8,  173, 

sulky,  371. 

syncope,  391. 

'73.  »39.  309- 3W- 

sultiy,  377. 

syren,  337. 

stony,  370. 
stood,  64. 

summer,  336,  Eol. 

sun,    71,    340,    404, 

-t  (Jf.  mffix),  368. 

stool,  50,  63,  91,174, 

4"-3- 

table,  44a. 

177, 338. 

Stuiday,  373,436,498. 

tadpole,  438. 

atop,  438,441. 

sup,  167. 

tag,  470. 

atorm,  334. 

surd.  135. 
surf,  37^: 

tail,  338,  364.  401. 

stonp,  463. 

take,     30,    163,    467 

stow.  233. 

snrloin,  5. 

SOS- 

straight,  369. 

Sussei,  494. 

tale,  503. 

rtraighten,  376. 

sutler,  4B5,  498. 

talk,  *77  B. 
tamarind,  431. 

strand      (of      rope). 

sultee,  179. 

483. 

Sutton,  490. 

tame,  81, 134- 

strange,  33. 

tanist,  445. 

strap,  strop,  417,438, 

with),  408. 

441. 

iwab,  48a  ;  swabber. 

taper,  451,  503. 

strath,  446,  447,  449. 

48s. 

tapstei,  356. 

straw.  331. 

swagger,  469,  470. 

tar,  330,  331,  406, 
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tortBD,  449  n. 

tattle,  1J3,  378. 

Uttoo,  1+ 

Uught.  36S. 

Taunton,  406. 

Uwdif,  JWS. 

tea,  13.  "■ 

teach,  68,  355. 

tesiD,  68,  834. 

teamster,  asf.. 

Xevt,  J-.,  68,  115,  134, 
236,  361,  411;  »„ 
'34.  1*3.  4",  503- 

teasel.  07.  13?- 
teem,  1%,  109,  311. 
teen,  340. 


temple,  438,  441. 

ten,  58,108, 131,134. 

tether,  369. 

-th  (ordinal),  268. 

thane,  239,  364, 

thaok,  81. 

that,    36,    81,     135, 

467- 
thatch,  138,  135,  355, 

415-6-  ^ 
thaw,  55,  161 
the,  3-^ 


thee,  5 


,499- 


thence,  378. 

Hiey.    33.    304,   464. 

499,    501 ;     their, 

464. 
thick,  139,  135,  355. 
thickeo,  276. 
thief,  69. 
thigb,  361. 
thimble,  375. 
thin,  135. 

think,  139,  135,  204, 

403. 
third,  154,  376. 


thirl,  205,  415  ;  (brill, 

415. 
thint,  13s,  345- 
tbliteea,  376. 
Ihiaile,  337. 
thither,  369. 
thole,  135,  S05. 
thong,  183,  377.  403. 
thom,  86  n.,  135, 140. 
thorough,       through, 

361. 
thorough-fore,  317. 
thorp,  83,83,135,137. 
those,  SS.  379- 
thon,    65,     108,    135, 

175.  499- 
though,  36,  304,  361. 
thought,  343,  363. 
thousand,  65,  81. 
thraldom,  36,  31S. 
thrash,  165. 
Ihrave,  471,  476. 
thread,  306,  310,  343, 
threaten,  135. 
thtee,   69,    loS,   117, 

136.  '76- 
threnody,  13. 
Ihiesh,  3S7. 
threshold,  350. 
tbrice,  374,  378. 
thrift,  38,  186,  467. 
thrill,      drill,      416 ; 

thrill,  304-5,   '1°. 

376- 
thrive,  30,  166,  467, 

47  r- 
throat,  493,  504. 
throe,  187. 
throng,  165,  183. 
throstle,  338,  349. 
throttle,  493. 
through,  376. 
throw,  55,  161,  !o6. 
throwster,  306. 
thumb,  375. 
thumbkiB,  333. 
thunder,     135,     236, 

367.  370. 
Thursday,  371,   436, 

498. 
thwack,  whack,  369. 
tbnaite,  464. 


thwart,  467. 
tide,  63,  335. 
tidings,  350,  3SI. 
tie,  1J4. 
tight,  369,  467. 
tighten,  376. 
tiKe,  458. 

tilE,338,364,438,44l. 
tilt,  I.,  369. 
tilth,  340. 

timber,  134,  337,375. 
time,  61,  235. 
tind,  v.,  403. 
tinder,  337,  403. 
'-.  37=>. 


tinkle, '378. 
tipple, 


tippet,  440,  441. 
tipple,  469. 
tipsy,  469. 


-0,  337. 

Uthe,  371- 

titmouse,  43S. 

titter,  378. 

to,  36,  63,  134,  341, 

415, 498.  409  i  too. 

"3.   '74.  34'.4'5. 

498,  499,  506. 
toad,  57- 
to-brake,  217. 
to-day,  317. 
toe.  54, 173,  340-1. 
toft,  46S. 

tOgClhM',  369. 

token,  57,  176,  239. 
told,  407. 
tolerate,i3j,3i3,3i4, 

334- 
tomahawk,  14. 
ton,    ton,   404,    417, 

438,  441. 
-ton  {JW^W,  496. 
tongue,  116,  134.^36, 

338,    338  ».,   334, 


took,  38,  64. 
tool,  50,  63. 
toom,  458. 
tooth,  50,  63,  91, 108, 

'34.  'J"*.  178,  195. 

371.  403- 
topiyturvy,  428. 
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tornado,  13. 
T017,  445. 

twrfffl,  164.  374- 

TeimiceUi,  .3. 
verse,  438,  441, 

twelve,  Joo. 

verat,  ij. 

totter,  313,  377- 

twibm,  4=8. 

victuals,  335- 

tonch-wood,  488. 

twice,  374,  378,  430- 

viking,  475,  479. 

toagh,  6j,  361. 

twinght,ii7,4j8. 

Tinevred,  373. 

toughen,  376. 

vineyard,  360. 

tonse,  tease,  415. 

twine,  «i. 

viata,l3. 

tow,  134, 

twinge.  305.  A°i- 

vixen,   39,  30J,  iio. 

toward,  36a. 

twist,  tn. 

339  •«■.  374- 

town,  65,  134. 

twit,  166,  J17. 

understtmd-e,  38. 

toy,  485. 

twitch,  355. 

mage,  34. 

trade,  iSl. 

twitter,  J78. 

i}sttk,  34. 

tramp,  134. 

two,  64, 108,134, 173, 

trample,  »?8. 

408. 

ttap-todc,  480. 

iwVA),  408. 

tmut^U,  36. 

fyne,  198. 

wabble,  373- 

tread,  81,  134, 164. 

wacke,  85. 

tree,  69,  134,331,377. 

ndder,  116,  136,337- 

waddle,  J.78. 

treen,  adj.,  »6^. 

ugly,  470. 

wade,  iffj,  503. 

trick,  485- 

umpire,  a  16. 

.™&  p.,  466, 470, 475. 

trickster,  356, 

nn-  {frtfix),  alj. 

wa^le,  a78,.469-    , 

tricksy,  46g. 

unable,  430. 

waggon,    warn,    416, 

trigger,  356. 

uncouth,  6s,  71,  368, 

485- 

trim,  JOS. 

37"- 

waif,  480. 

trio,  13. 

under,   16,  ijo,  154; 

wail.  4fi3,  469. 

OyEr),  117. 

wain,  133,   183,   339, 

troth,  '340. 

imkempt,    aoi,    no. 

364,  416,  485  -^ 

375- 

wainscot,  485. 

tropgh,  361. 

unlo,  36-7,  487-8. 

waistcoat,  495,  496. 

trout,  jfia,  440-1. 

up,  37,  83,  137;  C/«- 

waive,  480. 

trece,  378. 

>i),  317. 

wake,   139,  158,  163, 
S03;  woke,  64, 158. 
vraken,  376. 

tme,  165,  377- 

upbraid,  3S4. 

troll,  85. 

upholsterer,  370. 

trnst,  354,463-4,  468. 

upper,  137. 

Wale^  J03. 

trath,  J41. 

uproar,  485. 

walk,  161,  377,  407. 

tryst,  trist,  154,  464  ; 

n^e,  139. 

wall,  44,  433-3,  438. 

tryst,  468. 

us,  93,  37>. 

wallet,  408,  415. 

tnb,  487,  488. 

usquebaugh,  445. 

walleyed,  473,  479. 

tm±,  v.,  487. 

wallow,  408. 

Tuesday.    ^i€,    496, 

vaiD,  331  n. 

walnut,  408,  438. 

498. 

walrus,  479,  480. 

1116,134,167,187,487. 

vane,  373,  503- 

waltr,8s. 

tumble,  378. 

vanilla,  .3. 

Tunbridge,   Timstall, 

varmin,  407. 

vran,4o8. 

Tnnworili,  496. 

'varsity,  407. 

wand,  183,  337. 

tungsten,  479,  480. 

™t,  373,  374  «.,  488. 

wander,  183. 

tunic,  438,  441. 

vault,  335  "■ 

wane,  503. 

turt  141. 

.yei^^ml-y).i29. 

wanlon,  370,  497. 

torUe,  438,  44'. 

want,  408,  468,  476- 

tusk,  J66,  377. 

verb,  417. 

wanton,  317,408,497. 

twain,  364. 

verbal,  136. 

vrapentake,  479. 
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warble,  178. 

■ward,  143,  408,  417. 

-ward    isu^ix),    183, 

a6i,  J73. 
WBiIock,  4oS. 
warm,  265,  408. 
wanntli,  141. 
wani,  408. 
waip,  165,  1S3,  408. 

wart,  408. 
-wart  {suffix),  afia. 
was,  164,  408,  499. 
wash,  163,  357,  408. 
wasli-''*.  495- 
wasp,  38a,  408. 
wassail,  438. 
waste,  369,  370. 
walch,  365,  408. 
water,    81,    135,   337, 

408,  S03. 
wattle,  til,  408,  415. 
wauch,  v.,  447. 
wancht,  !.,  447. 
waul,  378. 
wave.  .-.,503. 
wax,    v.,    131,     163, 

358;  ■'-.358. 
wa«i.,  364. 
way,  310,  401. 
-way, -ways,  373,  »74. 
wayward,  363. 
we,  58,  89. 
weak,  185,464,475. 
weaken,  276. 
weal,  503. 
weald,  wold,  346. 
wealth,  150,  340. 
weapon,  339. 

503 ;  worn,  158. 
weaiy.  58,  371,  379. 
weasel,  504. 
weathei,  348,  369. 
weatheiwiSG,  36  a. 
weaye,  141,  164,  504. 
web,  3a>,  338. 
Webster,  356. 


wedge,  338,  365. 
wedlock,  319,  496. 
Wednesday,  370,  436, 

498. 
weed  (t),  68;  (3),  69. 
week,  336,  504. 
ween,  58. 
weep,  59,   158,  161, 

307. 
weet,  135. 
weevil,  504. 
weft,  341. 

weigh,  164,  364,  401. 
weight,  343. 
weird,  337. 
weld,  p.,  480. 
well,  v.,  161;  J.,  339; 

(3  ■words),  413. 
wellawBy,  438,  46  a. 
Welih,  303, 3IO,  173, 

363. 
welter,  378. 
wend,  183,  300,  Jio. 
wept,  368. 
were,  379,  506. 
wert,  145  «. 
werwolf,  438. 
west,  ^69. 
Weston,  496. 
whale,  504. 
whaii;408. 
what,  134,  363,  408, 

467!  who,  36»- 
wheat,  68. 
wheaten,  364. 
wheedle,  85. 
wheel,  69. 

whee3e,i33, 161,379. 
whelk,  asS,  363 ;   (a 

vierdi),  410. 
whence,  378. 
wheny,  473. 
whether,  370. 

which,  355,  376.  439. 
while,  60,  90,  96, 133, 

whil^!^a75. 
whilst,  367,  430. 
whimper,  371,  373  «. 
whin,  451. 
whipster,  a66. 


whirl,  469, 473,  476- 
whisk,  471,  474. 
whiskey,  13,448-9. 
whisper,  3  78. 
whistle,  378. 
whit,  36a. 
Whitl^,  Whitchurch, 


whitMi,  376. 
whither,  369. 
whiting,  359. 
whitlow,  480. 
whitster,  whilleathei, 

494- 
WhiCsmidBy,  494. 
whittle,  iSs,  369. 
who,    64.   "3i    133. 

363,377,408. 
whole,    56,    88,    95, 

173-3.    ijw,  194. 

"63,  377-8,  416- 
whoop,  64  «,  378. 
whoiUebeiry,  363. 
whose,  379. 
why,  66,  303, 430. 
wick,  433,  438. 
wicket,  186,  480. 

widow,  116,  136,  33a. 
width,  341,  493. 
wield,  161. 
wight,  I.,   345,  363; 
adj.,  468. 
m,  14. 


60. 


wife,  I 
wild,  363, 407. 
wilderness,  439,  497. 
wile,  60,  417. 
wilk,  358,  363. 

wilU,  35-6,  38,  38. 
wlmberry,  370,  494. 
wimble,  474. 
win,  165. 
winch,  139,  355. 
wind.    J.,    350,    351, 

403  ;  D.,  165,  403. 
windlass,  474,  480. 
window,  4S0. 
wine,    61,    63,    175, 

340-1.433.438. 
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■wise,  60,  363;  J.,  417, 
-wise  {suffice),  367. 
wiseacre,  85. 
wish,  67,  7i,  ao8-9. 


3 16. 

witch,  wicked,  355. 
with,  304, 499. 
within,  371. 
wilboul,  373. 
withstand,  iig. 
witling,  »!3. 
wittol,  witwall,  409. 
wivem,  360  «. 
wizen,  379. 
wo-  {wurds  beginning 

■with),  408. 
wond,  57. 
woe,  64,  173- 
woke,  04,  158. 
wold,  weald,  146, 415. 
■wolf,  I  a  3,  Ja6. 
woman,     374,    419; 

women,  60. 
woAb,  2a6,  408. 
wombat,  14. 


work,  s.,    119,    109, 

aiS,  406. 
woit-'as,  495. 
wotid,  40G,  419. 
worldling,  323. 
worn,,  .31. 
worm  wood,  419. 
worship,  368. 
wort,  root,  416. 
worth,  v.,  165 ;  adj., 

363;  J.,  406. 
wot  (1),  57,  88,  135. 
wound,  ^.,  405. 
woven,  504. 

wrangle,  183. 
wrap,  lap,  415,  416. 
wreak,  139,  1G4,  503. 
wreath,  67,  185,  ao6, 

310,  368  ;  wreathe, 

368. 
iBrecche,  15,  26. 
wreck,  1 8a,  Jio. 
wrench,  355. 

wrestle,  378,  366. 
wretch,  i8a,  aoa,3J 

»a9i  318,  355- 
"Tfight,  345,  376. 
wring,  165. 
wrinkle,  337. 
254,  368. 


wonder,  337,  248. 

vienep,  33. 

wont,    30    «.,   369 ; 

wonted,  369. 
woo,  63. 
wood,  409. 
woodbine,  3  70, 401-3, 

409. 
wooden,  364. 
woodnifi,  429. 
woodwale,  409,  419. 
woof,  378,  439. 
woollen,  164. 
word,  136,  417. 


writ,  185. 

write,  53,  166,  377. 

writhe,  60,  91, 166. 
wrong,  1S3,  403. 
wrote,  57. 
wroth,  55,  384. 
wrought,  368,  376. 
wuss  (Scotch),  309. 


y  (Jeiler),  66. 
y-  {prefix),  33. 
yacht.  481. 
jard(court),i3i,  *99, 

3S2,  363.3% 309; 

(rod),  44,  351,  363. 
yare,    44,   331,    365, 


yawl,  483. 
yawn,  '3'.  S^S' 
y-clept,  atS,  .163. 
ye,  58,  303.  3^3.  375- 
yea,  yes,  363, 375. 
yean,  364. 
yeanling,  333. 
year,  68,   336,   363, 

375  i  yore,  375. 
yearling,  333. 
yeam  (to  desire),  131, 

363;    (to   grieve), 

364. 
yeast,  363,  606. 
yedi.  48  »„  363. 
yell,  165,  363. 
yellow,  131,364,363, 
yellow-hammer,  439. 
yelp,  363. 
y-en  (eyes),  38. 
yeoman,  439. 
yes,  363, 430. 
yesterday,   133,    374, 
'   ,371.  430- 


yet,  3 


I.  376- 


yew,  377.  409- 
yM.  3S8.  363- 
yield,  165,  363. 
y-hunve,  33, 
y-metled,  33. 
yoke,   44,   113,    133, 

336,  399,  375,  505. 
yolk,  358. 
yon,  363,  375. 
yore,  55. 

yoi.  375,  377 !  yo""'. 
young,  363,  303,  363, 

375- 
youngling,  333. 
yooi.  36,  375. 
youth,  44, 141, 360-1, 
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AbbieviatioD,  including  sptuere^, 
npbesis,  &c.,  3Si-a,  385. 

Accent,  effects  of,  491-9. 

Alpliabet,  Irisli  printed,  197 ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  igj  :  changei  in, 

Ancien  Riwle  quoted,  515. 
Anglo-FreDcb   writing,   inflnence 

ot3o8. 
Anglo-Sszon  or  Viesatx  dialect, 

45,^7;  specimen  of,  47-8. 
AfJiesii  dehaed,  3S5 ;   examples 

of,  385. 
Apocope,  J190. 
Ai>sn  family  of  Ungnages,  ioi'3 ; 

Aryan    types,    113-4;    dentU 

sonnda,    115;    labials,   117-9; 

gnttarals,  119,  &c 
AssimilatioD,  351-2,  368,  473, 

B,  histoiy  of,  3J5. 

Celtic  origin,  words  of,  ch.  xiii., 

p.  443  ;  (A,S.  worfa),  4Si-a. 
Caxton's  spelling,  315;  qnotations 

from,  470,  486,  517. 
Chancer  qcoted,  14,  »5,  a6,  516. 
Chronology,  nse  of,  S-7. 
Cognate  words  explained,  85-6. 
Compound  words,  418-410;  lists 

of   obscure    componndg,   410- 
^  430,  476-480 
Confluence  of  forms,  351-a,  409  ; 

the  term  defined,  409. 
CoDsonanta,  classiticstion  of,  344; 

chajiges    in    sonnd    of,    350; 

changes  in   symbols  for,   351; 

hiMorj  of,   353-3.83;   table  of 

regular   Bnl>sUtutioD    of,    i>s; 
VOL.  I,  N 


D,  history  of,  369, 

Danish  longnage,  76  ;  words  bor 

rowed  from,  4S0. 
Dates,  tuefnl,  14. 
Donblet^  414-8. 
Doubling  of   consonaiit*,   351-1 

399- 


-e  final,  account  of,  309-311. 

East-Midland  dialect,  36-8. 
Editors  and  prioterc 


,    15-18 ;    Dialects,     19-49 ; 
Pronnnciatioa,  17,  &c;  modem 
period  of,  17. 
Excrescent  letters,  351-a,  396 ;  f, 

366;  rf,  370.  474:  «,  37»;  A 
373 ;  *.  376. 474- 

F,  history  of,  373. 

Friesic  language,  481 ;  Old  Friedc, 
77,  4SS  ;  East  Frieslc,  48S. 

G,  history  of,  3G3;   vocalisation 

Gaelic  origin,  words  of,  446-9. 

German,  77-8;  not  the  origin  of 
English,  73-4  i  compared  with 
English,  33-4,  509-14;  list  of 
English  words  borrowed  firon, 
84-5  ;  Low  German,  4S6-49O. 

Germanic,  used  to  mean  Teutonic, 
74- 
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Ghost-words,  399  (nffle). 

Gothic    langaage,     75 ;     Gothic 

stems,  79. 
GradatiDn    of  vowels,   cli.   i.,    p. 

156;  in  Icelandic,  466. 
Graphic  changes,  396,  474. 
Greek  language,  99,  100 ;  borrow- 

ingB  from,  438-440. 
Giimm's  Law,    104;    the    same, 

simplified,  115,  So:.;  eiamples, 

116,  Sic. 

H,  histoiy  of,  359. 
Hampole  quoted,  34. 
Homograplu,  411. 
Homonyms,  411-a. 
Homopnones,  411-3. 
Hybrid  words,  430-1. 

Icelandic    langnage,   76,    454-5; 

words  borrowed  Irom,  480. 
Influence     of     consonants     upon 

vowels,  JS'-i,  400-9. 
Irish  origin,  words  of,  444-6. 

K,  history  o^  353  ;  >ch,  354 ; 
a  >  fci,  365 ;  i  >j,  356 ;  >g; 
356,  &c 

Ljhistory  of,  376;  affects  a  vowel, 
407. 

Latin  forms  compared  with  Eng- 
lish, 97,  ta:.i  early  borrowings 
&om  latin,  gS,  433-441. 

M,  history  of,  375;  affects  a  vowel, 

401-4. 
Mercian  dialect,  ,      , , ,    , 

of  Old  Mercian  spelling,  44. 
Metathesis,  351-2,  385,  473. 
Milton  quoted  (for  spelling),  518. 
Mutation   of  vowels,    ch.   xi.,   p. 

190 ;  in  Icelandic,  460,  465. 

N,  history  of,  370;  affects  a  vowel, 

401-3,  404. 
Northern  dialect,  34-6. 
Northnmbrian  dialect,  41. 
Norwegian,  word  borrowed  from, 


Palatalisation,  350,  351,  384,  469. 
Phonetic   spelling;    glossic,  335; 

romic,  336 ;    specimen  of,  339  ; 

use  of,  340,  Sec 
Prefiiea,  3l3-ai8. 
FronuDciation,  changes  in,  11,  Sec. 

R,  history  of,  376 ;  affects  a  vowel, 

405- 
Robert  of  Brnnne  quoted,  37. 
Komic  spelling,  336. 
Roots,  theory  of,  380-282  ;  list  01 

fifty  Aryan   roots,    383-3;    ^*" 

amples,  383-293. 

S,  history  of,  378. 

Sanskrit  langtuge,  99. 

Saion,  Old,  77. 

Scaudian  origin,  words  of,  ch. 
xiiiL,  p.  453. 

Shakespeare  quoted,  1,  30,  517. 

Sk,  initial,  357,  381 ;   final,  381. 

Sonnd-shifting,  85  ;  triple,  105-6. 

Southern  dialect,  39-34, 

Spelling,  changes  in,  35-38 ;  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  English, 
"94-333  i  'etymological,' 3*3- 
8i  phonetic,  334-343;  glossic, 
335 ;  romic,  336. 

Substitution  of  consonants,  351-1, 
385.  47J- 

Suffixes:  substantival,  318-160; 
adjectival,  161-371 ;  adverbial, 
373-5;  verbal,  275-9;  CScand.), 
467 ;  suffixed  /,  467 ;  verbal 
(Scand.},  468-9. 

Swedish  language,  76 ;  words 
borrowed  from,  480. 

Symbols,  change  of,  351-1,  396  ; 
misuse  of,  397-9,  476. 

Syllabic  division,  effects  of,  499. 

Syncope,  3S9. 

T,  history  of,  366. 

Teutonic  group  of  languages,  74 ; 
types,  78-9 ;  dental  sounds, 
80-1 ;  labial  nnd  gnttnral 
sounds,  82-3  ;  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  87-95 ;  table  of, 
95-6;  dental  sonnds,  I16; 
labial  sounds,  J19;  guttural 
sounds,  119,  &c 
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Velar  and  palatal  sounds,  lao. 
Vcmer'a  Law,  146-153. 
Vocabulary  of  Eugli^,  »-4 ;    ad- 

ditioEE  to  the,  6,  7. 
Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters,  350, 

35".  384.  473. 
Voicing  of  voiceless  letters,  350, 
„  361.  384,  471. 
Vowel-Fiadation,  ch.  z.,  p.  156; 

vowel  -  lenetbening,      5°°-''  J 

vowel-mntatioD,  ch.  il.,  p.  190. 


Vowek  in  Middle-English,  35; 
comparison  of.  Id  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modem  Ejiglish,  340 ;  long 
vowels  discosaed,  50-70 ;  short 
vowels,  71,  500-6;  vowels  in- 
serted, 393. 


W,   history   of,   377;    affect! 

vowel,  408-9. 
Welsh  origin,  wonls  of,  4.1o~l. 
Wessei ;  see  Anglo-Saxon. 
West-Midland  dulect,  38-9. 


TABLES. 

Table  of  nsefhl  dates,  14;  of  Old  Mercian  words,  44;  of  long  vowels, 

95,96;  of  regnlaTsnbatitution  of  consonants,  135;  of  the  seven  Teutonic 
conjugations  of  strong  verbs,  167-9  '  °^  vowel-sounds,  as  deduced  from 
verbal  stems,  170  ;  brief  table  of  gradation,  1S9;  of  n 
the  principal  vocalic  changes,  340 ;  of  the  principal  cc 
381 ;  of  mutation  in  Icelandic,  460. 
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Map.         ,  .    [Extra  (cap.  Svo,  itiffcetim.  u.    /■>  ^onAMMt,  31.  dd. 

Lay  tf  lit  Latl  Mimlrel.     Introdnclion  and  Canto  I,  with 

Pnlacc  snd  Koto,  by  W.  Mikto.M.A.       ....    {P^tr cavtrt.id. 

MarmitH.    Edited  b;  T.  Baynb.      .  [Extra  {cap.  8yo,  3^,  6d. 

Oampbail.  Gertrudi  ef  Wytming.  Edited,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes, 

by  H.  Macauuv  FnzaiBBOH,  M jV.    Stamd  Editlim  i       [Enn  fcap.  Sve,  11. 

WordBwottlk.     Tie  While  Doc  ef  Rytsteru.    Edited  by   William 

KHiGHT,LL.D.,Umvcnit70fSt.Amlrcw>.       .        .    [Eiti3ri:ap.  Syd,  u.  &£ 


HI8T0BT    ABD    aSOaBAFHT,    fco. 

Msua.  A  Short  History  tf  the  NermaH  Cengual  ef  EMgland. 
ByE.  A.FUEMAH,  M.A.  StttrnJ  EJiUffK.  .  .  lExtitCa.p.tyo,a.6J. 
Hillary  of  lit  Demirtion  of  Canada.      By  W.   PARR 


ofthtDomimoK  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.    B; 

CCrown  Bvct,Gl 


GK^raphy 

the  luue  Author. 

Geography  of  Africa  South  if  tht   Zambesi.    By  the 

Author.    WiOiMaps. [Crown  Bvn, 

(Alfred),    Geography  for  Schools.  Vaiil.Fraclical  Geography. 

With  DiKgtanis. [Exln  fcap.  Sro,  u.  id. 

Xltolilii.    A  History  of  France.    With  Nnmeioni  Maps,  Flans,  and 

Tubles.    By  G.  W.  Kitckw,  D.D.,DeuiorWinchulEr.    Siamd  Edition. 

Vol.  I.  To  14S3.    VoL  II.  1453-1614.    Vol.  III.  1694-1793.    Each  101.  6d. 

Lnou.    Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies, 

By  C.  P.  Lucas.  B.A.         ....       [Crown  Bio,  with  B  maps,  41.  &^ 

■  ffislorieal  Geography  efthe  British  Celomtt: — 

L    The  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Colonies  (eidasive  of  India). 
[Crown  Svo,  with  11  maps,  jt. 
IL     The  SVtst  Indian  D^tndeneitt.    With  Twelve  Maps. 

[Cmm  8*0, ;(.  6d. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 


MAIHEKATIC8  AVD   PKT8ICAL  SCIEVOB. 

Aldla.    A  Text  Beth  of  Algebra  (wiii  Answers  l»  l/tt  Examples).   Bt 

Kunllton  and  BaU.    BeeJt-keitit^.    B;  Sir  R.  G.  C.   HAMILTON, 
ILCR,  ud  JaHM  BuL   (of  the  fiimof  Quilts,  BkU,  &  Co.).    A^w  and 

Enlatjttd  Ed&um. [EiCn  Ibip.  gro,  u. 

%■  RuUiBxtraa  Bttla  a^tldU  Ike  aievt;  lap.  folio.  i>.  &£    AuM 
■     ■y  Ceurti ;  null  410,  <;/, 


BuudaT-.    Figt$rumade  Eani:  »  first  ArUkmtiU  Bttk.    B7  Lewis 
Hehslbv,  U.A. [Crown  gn.  6^. 

Answers  ta   tie  Examfitts  i»  Figurti  made  Easy.    Bf  the 

nnM  Author. ICnm  Bto,  u. 

'■ Th*  Sckulat's  Aritknutu.    By  the  lunc  Aathor. 

[Cniini8TO,u.&i; 

■  Answers  te  lilt  Examples  in  the  Schclar's  Arithmetic.    Bt 

tha  Hme  Antboi. [Ctowd  Sto,  11.  id. 

The  ScMor't  Algetra.    An  Introdnctoty  work  on  Algebra. 

Br  th*  ume  Anthoi. ICnms  Sro,  u.  ti. 

MIboUbi    Hydrostatics  and  Elementary  HydrekineUcs.     By  G.  M. 

HiNCttiK,  M.A [Crown  8vo,  lot.  Ut. 

■•Ibf.    Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.    By  A .  L,  Sblby, 

M.A. [Crawn  Bvo,  71. 6i 

Hlxos.    Euclid  Reoised.    Containing  the  exaentialt  of  the  Elementt  of 
Ptuis  GeomeUT  u  given  by  Euclid  Id  his  flnl  Six  Boolu.    Ediled  by  R.  C  j. 

HixoH,  M.A.    Stesnd  EtUtltn. ICrowa  Sto,  tf. 

May  likewise  be  had  in  parti  ag  followi : — 
B«>kl,ii.        Booki  I,  II,  ij.  &£       Booki  I-IV,  31.        BookiT.TI.y. 

Supplement  to  Etutid Revised.    By  the  same  Anthor.    {SHf,td. 

Geometry  in  Space.    CoDtaining  parts  of  Enclid's  EWenth 

ud  Twtirth  Books.    By  the  snmi  Author.       .  [Crown  gvo,  jf.  id. 

Elementary  Flani  Trigonometry;  that  is.  Plant  Triganemetry 

vrithmt  ImsgiMariti.    By  the  same  Autlkor  .      [Ctowu  8vo,  ji,  6d. 

TtMhmx.    Class-Boot  of  Chemistry.    Bj  W.  W.  FiSHBK,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Second  Ediium [Crown  Bro,  41.  td, 

Hazoonzt  aad  Kadam,    Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.    VoL  I. 

Sttmailiiiy  Exirdiei.    By  A.   G.   VnHOH  Haicoobt,  H.A.,    uul  H.   G. 

Madah.^A.    Fnrik  EditioK.    Rensedby  H.  G.  Uasah,  M.A. 

[Crown  Bto,  nv.  fid: 
WilUamaon,      Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson, 

Plul.  Doc,  T.'&.S. (Eitia  fcBji,  8td,  U.  id. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  SERIES. 


'owlur.  ne  Eltmettls  of  Dedvelive  Logic,  designed  maintv  for  the 
UK  of  Junior  Sludcnls  in  lb<  UnivEmiis.  By  T.  Fowleb,  D.D.  Ninth 
Edilim,  wiih  ■  Collection  of  Examples.    Extn  leap.  Evo,  31.  td. 


A  Systtm  cfPhyiUal  Educatiim:  Thtsntical  and  Pnu- 


TrovtbMk  sad  Sala.    A  Aftisic  Primer  fyr  Scheels.    Bv  J.  Trout- 

■sac,  D.D.,  formcrlf  Huiic  Mjuter  b  WenmlnsleT  School,  and  R.  F.  Dau, 
M.A.,  B.Miu.,laltAisbuiil  HsslBinWumiiiulETSdiiHiL  [Ciowii  Svo,  i>.  &£ 


.    Siand  Etiilun, 


Btndsst'i    SuidlKiok  t 


the  Univenity  and  CoUeeet  of  Oxfon 

{ClOWD  8tO|  v.  & 


Kais>  to  tha  nndj  of  the  Bllil*,  Uk«i]  fivnt  the  (7f/&nf  Bible  far 

7  and  the  Chajsclen 


lampminE  Summaiks  oflhe  several  Books,  with  copious  ErploDatory 
TablM  iUiiitTa''        -  '■    ■  -        ■■•  .  . .  ..     ™ 


*/  A  Rbading  Roou  haj  ban  efened  at  Ike  Classmdon  Pkess 
Wakkhouse,  Auen  Corner,  vikere  vititeri  viill  find  ^laj  faeUity 
for   txamining  old  and  new  works  itmeJ  from  the  Preti,  and  fir 

f  all  ejkial  puhlicati^ni. 


lenBoni  HENRV  FROWDE, 

OxrOBS  Uhiyirsity  Press  Wabkhodse,  Ahen  Corner. 

(EBinbuigfr;  la  Frederick  Street. 
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